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Weeping  Ferr^ 

Bt  Mahgaeet  L.  Woods. 

xn 

ELISABETH  had  a  rigidity  of  principle  which  forbade  her  to 
I  buy  back  even  her  daughter's  friendship  at  the  price  of  the 
least  paltering  with  her  own  conscience.  Indeed,  the  more 
painful  a  duty  becamci  the  more  certainly  it  appeared  to  her 
to  be  a  duty.  .  She  regarded  Bessie's  conduct  as  dishonourable, 
her  whole  frame  of  mind  as  in  the  last  degree  reprehensible. 
Fortunately  she  did  not  suffer  from  any  overmastering  impulse 
to  express  her  feelings*    Bessie  had  said  : 

*  Don't  let's  have  any  more  words  about  Geoffrey,  Mother. 
We  can't  never  agree  and  it's  miserable  to  quarrel.' 

Elisabeth  had  assented,  and  the  compact  of  silence  was 
faithfully  observed.  But  it  was  the  kind  of  silence  which  aches 
through  all  talk*  To  Elisabeth  the  pain  of  it  was  perpetual,  for 
she  had  no  interest  strong  enough  to  make  her  wholly  forget  it. 
Bessie  had  her  own  thoughts,  and  Geoffrey's  letters  ;  they  came 
every  day  and  she  read  them  ten  times  over.  Elisabeth  had  no 
idea  what  news  they  contained,  except  such  as  related  to  Mrz. 
Meade's  health.  At  first  she  kept  listening  for  quick  wheels  on 
the  track,  heralding  a  burst  of  the  Squire  into  the  Manor. 
But  as  the  days  passed  and  no  one  came,  she  divined  that 
.Mrs.  Meade  was  restraining  her  husband  till  she  herself  was  well 
enough  to  intervene.    In  ten  days'  time  Bessie  announced  that 
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2  WEEPING  FERRY. 

she  was  to  go  to  the  Meades  on  the  following  day.  She  pre- 
tended  the  utmost  coohiess,  but  the  mother's  quick  eye  noted 
that  she  was  looking  her  worst.  Her  pallor  lacked  its  usual 
clearness,  and  mingled  nervousness  and  pride  froze  her  features 
into  an  immobility  that  was  almost  sullen.  Like  all  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  lifting  and  carrying  weights,  she  was  rather 
strongly  than  slenderly  built.  She  would  have  looked  brillmnt 
in  a  dress  which  bared  her  fine  throat  and  arms  ;  she  looked 
almost  clumsy  in  a  tidy  black  jacket,  fresh  from  the  Church 
Milton  shop.  Gharmian,  if  not  Cleopatra,  would  have  lacked 
distinction  in  a  like  dress  and  under  like  circumstances.  Elisa- 
beth vaguely  felt  the  lack  in  Bessie,  as  she  watched  her  walk 
away  from  the  garden  gate. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Filkins  called,  for  the  first  time  since 
Elisabeth's  return. '  For  Mrs.  Filkins,  being  exceedingly  partial 
to  muffins  and  crumpets,  had  ever  since  the  Girls'  Friendly 
entertainment  been  suffering  from  three  or  four  mortal  diseases ; 
all  of  them  totally  unconnected  with  so  vulgar  and  unaccommo- 
dating an  organ  as  the  liver. 

'  Is  your  young  gentleman  at  'ome  to-day  ? '  she  asked,  taking 
*  support '  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of  beer  and  some  cake.  *  A 
most  affable  young  feller,  I'm  sure.' 

Elisabeth  explained  that  he  was  gone.  She  was  afraid  Harriet 
Filkins  must  have  noticed  something  between  Qeoffirey  and 
Bessie ;  and  if  Harriet  knew  everyone  must  know  by  this  time. 

'  Gone,  is  he  ?  Lor' !  Bessie'U  be  finding  it  dull  without  him.' 

*  Why  should  you  say  that,  'Arriet  ? ' 

*  Come,  you  needn't  fire  up,  Lizzie.  You  might  be  sure  that 
with  me  'ere,  there  was  nothing  went  on  but  what  was  purfickly 
ladylike.  Besides,  you  know  what  Bessie  is  with  the  men.  I'm 
really  quite  tired  of  introducing  her.' 

<  Young  Hicks  seems  to  me  to  be  courting  of  her.' 
'  Wait  you  might  say,  last  January  year.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose a  young  feller  with  good  prospecks  like  him,  cared  to  go  on 
after  a  girl  as  was  alwayz  looking  over  his  'ead.  Now  she  can't 
do  that  with  a  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Qeoffirey,  and  besides  we  sort 
of  carried  her  along  with  us,  he  and  I,  we  got  on  so  famous 
together.  You  see  we're  both  so  musical.  I  dare  say  they 
told  you  what  jolly  evenings  we  'ad,  all  singing  away  together, 
like  so  many  little  birds.' 

Elisabeth  avoided  admitting  that  she  bad  heard  nothing 
about  it. 
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*1  3on*t  know  as  it  was  quite  wise  of  you  to  allow  that, 
Harriet/  she  said.  'Mr.  Geoffrey's  pa  and  ma  wouldn't  be 
pleased  if  it  come  to  their  knowledge,  that  he'd  been  mixing  so 
familiar  with  folks  in  our  station ;  and  Bessie  being  but  a  girl, 
and  as  some  folks  'ud  say,  good-looking  toe/ 

Mrs.  Filkins  choked  with  cake  and  amusement. 

*  Don't  you  flatter  yourself,  Lizzie !  I  can't  'old  out  no  'opes 
of  it,  my  dear.  Tom  he  came  round  with  some  silly  talk  about 
Mr.  Geoffirey  helping  your  Bessie  with  churning  and  suchlike ; 
but  Lor' !  a  frolicsome  young  feller  like  that !  Why,  it's  all  a 
new  game  to  him.  I  kep'  my  eye  upon  'em  the  'ole  day'— 
Mrs.  Filkins  did  not  realise  during  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
day  the  said  eye  was  closed  in  slumber — '  and  I  can  tell  you  he 
didn't  get  on  near  as  well  with  her  as  with  me ;  not  so  free  and 
easy,  as  you  may  say.  I  felt  sorry  for  it,  Lizzie,  for  I  should 
like  well  enough  to  see  my  own  niece  made  a  lady.  But  I've 
often  said  it  was  a  misfortune  for  hany  girl  to  have  a  mother  so 
old-fashioned  in  her  notions  and  so  unused  to  society,  as  you* 
If  you  don't  take  care  that  girl  won't  marry  at  all.  Not  but 
what  she's  nice-looking  and  ladylike  in  her  manners — she  do 
take  after  our  fam'ly  so  far—but  Lor' !  when  I  think  of  what  I 
was  among  the  young  men  at  her  age !  And  you  never  should 
have  let  her  get  such  a  waist ;  why  my  waist  wasn't  above 
seventeen  and  a  'alf  inches  until ' — and  so  on  and  so  on.  The 
waist  of  Mrs.  Filkins'  youth  was  a  never-failing  source  of  self- 
gratulation  to  her.  It  dwindled  with  a  rapidity  hardly  equalled 
by  that  with  which  the  waist  of  her  maturity  increased. 

Whatever  Elisabeth  might  suffer  in  her  maternal  pride  Arom 
her  sister-in-law's  outpourings — and  she  had  too  much  of  the 
patient  placidity  of  the  peasant  to  be  easily  ruffled-  she  found 
'compensation  in  the  assurance  that  Mrs.  Filkins  had  no  suspicion 
Of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

XIII 

Bessie  remained  away  for  a  fortnight,  staying  with  a  spinster 
relative  of  Mrs.  Meade's  in  the  neighbouring  village.  Mrs« 
Meade  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  Geoffrey  would  better 
realise  the  import  of  the  step  he  desired  to  take  if  he  saw  Bessie 
Yyne  among  his  own  surroundings.  She  had  caught  or  inherited 
something  of  her  mother's  quiet  dignity  of  manner,  and  it  wad 
possible,  though  the  Meades  would  not  have  admitted  it,  that  in 
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I^erself;  yet  she  knew  there  was  a  change,  a  cruel  change- be- 
tween them.  The  good  happy  times  were  over,  just  as  the  bad 
ones  before  them  had  been  over.  Summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest — and  most  like  a  bad  harvest  at  that— such  was  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  where  was  the  use  of  complaining? 
Elisabeth  Yyne  set  her  lips  close,  and  did  her  work  well. 

XV 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Dangerfield  was  able  to  send  Bessie 
at  once  to  a  situation  which  was  apparently  a  good  one*  Her 
mistress  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Biversham's,  married  to  a  rich 
button-maker.  The  plain  country  cousins  of  his  Lordship  knew 
no  more  than  Elisabeth  herself  of  the  modem  developments  of 
old  families.  Lady  Maud  Bryant  was  a  typical  member  of  that 
noisily  foolish  little  set  which  the  solemnly  foolish  take  at  their 
own  valuation,  and  call  Society.  Her  house  was  a  kind  of  Bed- 
lam, where  men  and  women  bolstered  and  kissed  each  other 
about  the  passages  and  bed-rooms,  ruined  each  other  at  cards, 
and — the  feminine  portion  of  them— appeared  in  tights  in  the 
drawing-room,  on  the  smallest  theatrical  provocation.  The 
servants  were  scarcely  more  respectable  than  their  employers. 
Bessie  found  herself  so  strange  in  this  household,  and  so  scan- 
dalised by  all  she  saw  and  heard,  that  only  the  strongest  reasons 
would  have  kept  her  there.  But  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Dangerfield 
would  be  angry  with  her  if  she  left,  and  she  would  probably  have 
difficulty  in  finding  another  place.  Anything  was  better  than 
home.  Gradually  she  became  more  accustomed  to  her  surround- 
ings. The  men-servants  did  not  admire  her  sufficiently  to  brave 
her  rebuffs^  the  housekeeper  praised  her,  and  most  of  the  other 
women-servants  were  good-natured,  if  not  immaculate.  Some- 
times gentlemen  who  came  to  the  house  paid  her  attentions ;  but 
she  dismissed  them  as  haughtily  as  she  dismissed  their  valets. 
There  was  one  exception ;  she  was  children's  maid,  and  often 
used  to  sit  in  the  nursery  of  an  afternoon,  with  her  sewing.  A 
cousin  of  Lady  Maud's  used  sometimes  to  come  there  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  the  youngest  girl,  who  was  only  eight.  This 
young  man — his  name  was  Causton — enjoyed  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word  a  bad  reputation,  but  he  was  very  superior  in 
culture  to  the  other  frequenters  of  the  house.  He  appreciated 
the  possibilities  of  Bessie's  beauty ;  her  simplicity  and  ignorant 
intelligence  interested  him.    He  used  to  say  that  his  talks  with 
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her,  in  the  intervals  of  his  ordinary  society,  refreshed  him  like 
eating  a  luscious  fruit  after  a  course  of  biscuits  and  anchovies. 
Bessie  too  could  not  help  enjoying  them.  They  seemed  really  to 
assist  her  in  her  endeavour  to  educate  herself,  as  nothing  else  in 
that  house  could  do. 

But  more  and  more  every  day  her  thoughts  centred  on 
Geo£Erey,  and  on  his  return. 

Meantime  Elisabeth  was  working  harder  than  ever,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  daughter's  absence.  She  had  little  leisure  for 
brooding,  yet  at  the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  constant  sense  of 
loneliness,  and  of  something  painful  to  come.  She  was  completely 
sceptical  as  to  GeofiErey's  wanting  to  marry  Bessie  after  being 
away  for  a  whole  year,  and  having  seen  something  of  the  world.. 
It  troubled  her  to  think  of  her  girl's  disappointment,  and  probable 
anger  against  herself.  Yet  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  of  an  evening, 
she  looked  beyond  that,  and  saw  Bessie  settling  down  comfortably 
in  Church  Milton,  as  Mrs.  Hicks.  Elisabeth's  temperament  and 
misfortunes  alike  led  her  to  believe  that  any  right-minded  woman 
must  be  happy,  if  her  husband  was  only  sufficiently  kind  and 
respectable.  The  young  man  with  the  red  moustache  never  came 
on  his  rounds  without  stopping  to  chat  with  her,  and  both  of  them 
willingly  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  absent  one. 
There  are  men  in  whom  constancy  appears  so  inevitable  that  it 
almost  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  At  any  rate  it  ceases  to  be  a  com- 
pliment to  its  object,  since  it  is  evident  that  their  affections  would 
cling  fondly  round  a  peastick,  if  once  they  happened  to  get  on  to 
it.  Such  a  man  was  Percy  Hicks.  In  July,  when  Bessie's  em- 
ployers went  abroad  and  she  came  home  for  a  short  holiday,  he 
found  innumerable  pretexts  for  calling.  She  said  she  couldn't 
bear  the  sight  of  him.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  pursue  her, 
with  the  irritating  gaze  of  dog-like,  devotion.  Bessie  gathered 
from  the  manner  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  any  obvious 
support  lent  him  by  Elisabeth,  that  he  was  her  mother's  candi- 
date for  her  hand,  in  case  the  other  one  failed.  And  the  gulf 
between  mother  and  daughter  widened. 


XVI 

Bo  I  says,  Mary  Anne,  I  shall  eyer  loye  yon, 
Though  you  be  ser  cruel  to  me. 

Old  Uncle  Lambert  quavered  to  himself  in  the  slow  sing-song 
which  does  duty  with  the  Midland  Englishman  for  every  descnp- 
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tion  of  tune,  as  he  collected  the  last  wisps  of  hay  with  his  two* 
pronged  fork.  The  July  evening  was  threatening,  and  all  hands 
had  been  at  work  in  the  broad  meadow  between  the  Manor  and 
Weeping  Ferry,  piling  the  deep  hay  in  cocks  against  the  coming 
rain.  Bessie  in  her  white  sun-bonnet  and  apron  had  been  helping 
the  old  man  to  build  the  last  haycock  between  two  willows  at  the 
river's  edge.  She  stood  now  watching  the  brown  water  gliding 
under  the  willow  branches ;  and  as  she  stood  there,  passed  her 
finger  with  a  concerned  air  along  one  satiny  black  eyebrow, 

<  I  do  believe  I  have  got  a  wart  coming^!  *  she  exclaimed. 

'  You  go  to  old  Catharine,  Missie.  I  warr'nt  she  can  chann 
wartes  away.' 

Uncle  Lambert  spoke  in  the  vowelled  drawl  of  the  peasant, 
which  the  schoolmaster's  clipping  cockney  has  displaced  ia 
younger  mouths. 

'  Oh,  it's  all  nonsense  about  charms,  Uncle  Lambert.' 

The  old  man  sucked  his  under  lip,  and  placed  his  little  col- 
lection of  hay  carefully  on  the  top  of  the  cock,  accompanying  the 
action  with  several  offended  nods. 

'  Sixty  odd  years  man  and  boy  I've  a- worked  on  the  land,  and 
can  do  as  good  a  day's  work  as  any  man  in  the  parish.  That's 
not  as  you  may  say  a  young  man,  nor  yet  over  strong  in  the 
legs,'  he  said,  contemplating  his  handiwork.  '  But  according  to 
the  young  'uns  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use  to  pay  attention  to  what 
old  Uncle  Lambert  says.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  people  did  put  more  faith  in  charms  and 
things  when  you  were  a  boy,  Uncle  Lambert,'  said  Bessie  apolo- 
getically ;  '  and  I  do  believe  myself,  there's  sometimes  a  queer 
thing  happens,  such  as  nobody  can  explain,  let  them  be  ever  so 
scientific' 

'If  yer  mean  book-larning,  I'm  agen  it  myself;  spiles  the 
youngsters  for  their  work  and  sets  'em  above  their  elders  in  their 
own  conceit.  But  mark  my  words,  Missie ' — Uncle  Lambert  was 
passing  his  fork  round  the  bottom  of  the  haycock  to  make  it  tidy 
— *  You  go  to  old  Catharine  when  the  moon's  up,  to-morrow 
night  as  you  may  say,  and  let  she  charm  your  wart,  so  as  it  will 
fall  away  from  'ee  when  the  moon  wanes.  You'll  find  there's 
others  as  seek  her,  for  all  they  deny  it — for  them's  a  false  de- 
ceiving lot,  so  they  are.  But  I  won't  go  for  to  arguey,  as  the 
wise  women  nowadays  are  what  they  was  formerly,  as  you  may 
say.  There  was  one  as  lived  away  down  at  Long  Marston  when 
I  was  a  youngster — she  lived  in  the  cottage  by  the  gate,  as  w^ 
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polled  down  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago— she  were  a  wise  one 
and  no  mistake.    She  cured  I  of  love,  that  she  did.' 

*  Cured  you  of  Igve  ?  Oh,  Uncle  Lambert,  how  could  she  do 
that?' 

*  That's  more  nor  you  or  I'll  ever  guess,  Missie,  but  she  did, 
I  tell  'ee ;  and  I  was  mpre  beholden  to  her  than  I  ever  was  to 
anyone  in  my  life.' 

Bessie  sighed  and  smiled. 

*  Perhaps  it  'ud  be  a  good  thing  if  everyone  could  be  cured  of 
love.* 

Uncle  Lambert  meditated,  scrubbing  his  chin;  then,  un* 
willing  perhaps  like  other  people  to  see  his  owu  advantages  too 
generally  shared : 

<  Nay,  nay,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  that  neither.  It  takes  wise 
men  and  fools,  as  they  say,  to  make  the  world.' 

^  Did  the  charm  work  quite  sudden  ? '  asked  Bessie,  smiling 
again. 

*  Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  twelve  hour  or  more  a-doing.' 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Lambert,  you  can't  have  been  really  in  love.' 

'  I  tell  'ee  I  was,  proper,*  returned  old  Lambert  with  indigna- 
tion. '  And  as  good  a  right  to  be  as  any  man  as  ever  you  know. 
"Why,  her  and  me — Jimimy  Trotter,  her  whose  father  was 
shepherd  down  'long  0'  old  farmer  Timbs ;  we'd  a-sat  on  the 
same  bench  at  school,  we  'ad,  and  been  a-courting  reg'lar  since 
we  was  no  'igher  nor  this  'ere  fark.  Times  and  times  we've 
a-danced  John  and  Mary  together  at  the  Feast,  for  a  matter  of 
three  hour  without  settin'  down.  If  that  ain't  bein'  in  love — but 
like  enough  you  never  see  John  and  Mary  dance  in  your  life, 
Missie.' 

*  No,  Uncle  Lambert,  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it.' 

'  Dear,  deary  me  !  To  think  0'  that  now !  Well,  it  were  a 
rare  dance  for  coortin'.  You  just  stood  up  with  your  young 
'oomah,  and  a  score  or  so  of  other  young  chaps  in  a  row  behind 
'ee  as  it  might  be,  one  behind  t'other,  each  of  'em  with  his  young 
'ooman— and  there  you'd  be,  a-liftin'  up  first  one  leg  and  then 
t'other,  and  a-settin'  of  un  down  to  the  music,  this  way— only 
my  legs  is  a  bit  stiff — and  your  sweetheart  as  you  was  a-coortin' 
doin'  it  for  all  the  world  the  same.  There  weren't  no  need  to 
seek  for  summat  to  say,  but  you  could  just  kip  on  a-lookin'  at 
she  out  of  the  tail  of  your  eye,  and  she  likewise,  knowin'  well 
enough  what  you  was  after;  and  the  music  a- doin'  the  rest. 
Then  round  you  went,  she  to  the  left  and  you  to  the  right,  and 
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come  up  again  the  same,  only  a-changing  of  your  place ;  and 
then  begm  a-liftin'  of  your  feet  to  the  tune  again,  and  a-squintin* 
at  her,  same  as  before.  And  we*d  go  on  a-dancin'  at  that  the 
best  part  of  a  day  off  and  on,  and  never  wish  for  nothin'  difiierentt 
unless  it  was  gingerbread  nuts,  and  maybe  a  peep-show.  But 
now-a-days,  what  with  the  wild  beastes  a-roarin*  and  frjghtenin' 
the  girls  into  fits,  and  the  guns  a-bangin',  and  the  steam-engines 
a-screechin',  it  don't  seem  to  me  as  there's  much  coortin*  goes 
on  at  Feast.  Why,  Lor'  bless  me,  when  you  see  the  young  ch$ips 
a-tearin'  round  on  them  newfangled  merry-go-rounds,  a-clingin* 
about  the  njecks  o'  the  'arses,  or  settin'  up  and  lookin'  straight 
afore  'em  as  white  as  winding-sheet,  you  see  well  enough  they 
ain't  got  much  leesure  for  thinkin'  o'  coortin',  bein'  pretty  well 
took  up  with  wonderin'  when  the  blessed  steam-engine  be  goin' 
to  blow  off  and  let  'em  down  quiet-like.' 

'  I  think  people  who  want  to,  always  find  a  time  for  courting, 
steam-engines  or  no,  Uncle  Lambert.* 

*  You  say  so,  do  you,  Missie  ?  '  Uncle  Lambert  smiled  know- 
ingly. '  Now  I'll  be  bound  there's  bin  some  young  chap  a-teachin' 
you  that.' 

Bessie  blushed. 

*  You've  never  told  me  how  it  was  the  wise  woman  cured  you 
of  being  in  love,'  she  said,  changing  the  subject. 

^  Well,  I  did  feel  a  bit  ashaamed  of  goin'  to  her,  that  I  did. 
But  yer  see  there  wer  a  young  feller  come  over  from  Farring- 
don  way,  and  got  workin'  at  the  forge  opposite  the  ''Seven 
Stars,"  under  Job  Quartermain,  him  whose  son  went  off  to  the 
Crimee  and  got  killed  there,  yer  recolleck— a  fine  likely  lad, 
though  he  wer  but  a  babby  then.  And  Jimimy  she  took  up  wi' 
this  'ere  furriner,  and  the  first  thing  as  iver  I  heard  of  it  was 
their  being  ask  in  church.' 

*  Well,  I  never !     She  did  treat  you  bad.* 

'  So  when  we  come  out,  I  waited  for  'er  at  the  corner  by  the 
gate  under  the  elm  yonder ;  it  wer  nice  warm  growing  weather,  I 
recoUeck,  and  the  roots  a-comin'  on  well,  and  I  says  to  her, "  Oh, 
Jimimy  Trotter,  Jimimy  Trotter !  whatever  'ave  you  been  a- 
doin'  ?  Why  the  sakes  do  you  go  marryin'  this  'ere  furrin  chap  ?  " 
And  she  tosses  her  'ead — she  did  use  to  wear  a  strar  bonnet,  with 
white  ribbins,  prettier  nor  you  sees  'em  now-a-days — and  says 
sarcy-like:  ''Because  he  axed  me,  Joshua  Lambert,  which  is 
more  nor  ever  you  did."  Axed  her !  Did  you  ever  'ear  the  like  ? 
Why,  who  ever'd  ha'  thart  o'  doin'  sich  a  thing  ?   And  us  as  had 
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been  «-walkin*  together  this  seven  years !    ^'  Because  you  never 
^ed  me/'  says  she !     So  they  was  married  o'  Easter  Bnnday, 
and  I  kip  on  mopin'  and  frettin'  to  think  how  fawlse  Jimimy 
Trotter  'ad  a-been  to  I,  so  as  I  could  'ardly  take  my  vittlea  for 
it.    And  it  was  the  year  of  the  Queen's  corownation,  by  which 
you  may  guess  it  wer  a  matter  of  fifty  odd  year  back — and  Squire 
Tanfield  and  the  Vicar — 'twas  afore  they  fell  out,  yer  see— let  it 
be  known  as  they  were  going  to  give  a  dinner  on  the  green  to  the 
|ole  parish,  with  roast  beef  and  mutton  and  suet  puddens  and 
fruit  tarts  and  plenty  of  good  ale.    And  yer  see  it  wer  an  uncom- 
mon fine  thing  for  poor  folks  in  them  days  to  get  a  good  dinner, 
for  they  mostly  got  nought  but  bacon  and   beans,  and  glad 
enough  if  they  could  get  'em,  and  tea  and  all  that  dear.     So  I 
says  to  myself  d'rectly  I  heard  tell  of  this  'ere  dinner:  "Now, 
Joshua  Lambert,  you  must  leave  off  frettin'  after  Jimimy  Trotter, 
or  you  won't  enj'y  them  good  vittles,  which  mebbe  you'll  never 
git  the  likes  of  again,  seein'  her  gracious  Majesty's  no  older  nor 
Jimimy  !  "    And  I'd  manage  to  feel  a  bit  more  cheerful-like  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  agin  I'd  see  Jimimy  a-walking  down 
street,  and  summat  'ud  begin  a-gnawin'  at  my  'eart  that  bad 
and  no  stoppin'  of  it.    Then  I  'eared  as  she  and  'er  'usband, 
what  I  couldn't  a-bear  the  sight  of,  was  to  be  set  at  the  same 
table  along  of  we,  and  I  knowed  as   every  time  I  lifted  my 
eyes  from  my  meat,  I  should  see  she  a-settin'  there  along  of  he ; 
and  let  the  vittles  be  as  good  as  they  might  they'd  fair  choke  me. 
So  the  day  before  the  dinner  I  says  to  myself,  ''  Darn  this  'ere 
love-sickness,"  says  I,  ''  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  go  to  the  wise 
woman  at  Long  Marston."    And  so  I  did,  Missie,  so  I  did.' 

*■  But  what  did  the  wise  woman  do  to  you  ? '  asked  Bessie. 

Uncle  Lambert  pushed  back  his  hat,  and  scratched  his  head, 
where  the  grizzled  hair  was  only  just  beginning  to  get  thin. 

*  Well,  I  don't  rightly  remember,'  he  said.  *  She  gev  me  a 
charm  agen  love,  and  some  physic — a  sort  o'  herb  tea  it  tasted 
to  me — I  dunno.  Anyway  next  day  there  I  was  a-settin'  at  the 
same  table  along  of  Jimimy  Trotter  and  'er  husband,  a-eatin'  my 
vittles-  hearty  and  jokin'  away  with  'er  and  'im  as  though  I'd 
never  'ad  no  love-thoughts  in  all  my  barn  days,  let  alone  for 
seven  year.  And  I  dunno  as  I  ever  felt  that  way  again  about 
any  young  female  ;  so  you  see  it  wer  a  right  good  charm.'    . 

^  But  you've  been  married,  haven't  you,  Uncle  Lambert  ?  * 
asked.  Bessie. 

*  In  course,  Missie  j  to  my  thinkin'  it  ain't  respectable  for  a 
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man  to  go  on  livin'  single ;  and  they  do  cheat  yer  so  in  lodgins, 
generally  speakin'.  Oh  yes,  I've  bin  married,  and  my  old  missus 
weren't  a  bad  sort  neither.'    There  was  a  pause. 

<  I'd  like  to  see  Jimimy  Trotter  again/  he  said.  '  She  did 
use  to  look  pretty  and  neat  o'  Sundays.  It  must  be  nigh  on 
fifty  year  since  she  left  the  plaace.' 

Somebody  was  shouting  for  Uncle  Lambert  across  the  breadth 
of  the  meadow.  In  the  twilight,  gathering  swiftly  under  a  lower- 
ing cloud,  could  still  be  seen  Elisabeth's  white  apron,  and  jug, 
and  more  dimly,  the  figures  of  the  hay-makers  gathered  round 
her.  Old  Lambert  shouted  back,  and  hastened  stiffly,  fork  in 
handy  oyer  the  shorn  grass,  to  share  whatever  might  be  forth- 
coming. 

Bessie  stood  a  while  leaning  on  her  rake  and  watching  the 
river  still  gliding  on,  at  the  same  even  pace,  like  a  thing  with  a 
secret  life  of  its  own  apart  from  the  villages  and  fields  through 
which  it  passed  for  ever ;  a  secret  goal  of  its  own,  of  which  it 
whispered  in  lonely  places  to  the  hanging  willows  and  the  grey 
beds  of  flowering  rush.  From  the  wide  meadow  opposite  the 
cattle  had  gathered  in  to  the  shelter  of  some  distant  tree,  black 
clouds  hung  ragged  and  low  over  head,  and  the  distant  country 
was  already  dim  with  rain.  As  the  hay-makers,  thrusting  them- 
selves into  their  short  coats,  moved  slowly  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  road,  Bessie  too  began  to  move  homewards. 

As  she  came  down  the  garden  steps  the  first  big  drops  fell. 
The  kitchen  was  so  dark  that  for  a  minute  she  perceived  nothing, 
except  a  white  letter  lying  open  on  the  table ;  then  more  dimly, 
her  mother  in  the  chimney-corner,  stooping  over  the  fire.  The 
letter  was  on  foreign  paper,  and  she  guessed  at  once  it  must 
concern  her.  She  untied  her  sun-bonnet  slowly  and  hung  it  on 
a  nail,  while  Elisabeth  went  on  sweeping  up  the  hearth. 

*  Dear,  dear !  What  a  starm  we  are  going  to  have,  to  be 
sure  ! '  exclaimed  Elisabeth,  glancing  out  of  the  window. 

<  Who's  the  letter  from.  Mother  ? '  asked  Bessie,  still  with  her 
face  to  the  wall,  arranging  her  sun-bonnet  on  the  nail. 

*  From  Mrs.  Meade,'  answered  Elisabeth.  *  She's  enclosed  a 
letter  from  furrin  parts.' 

Bessie  turned  round  quickly  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

*  From  Geoffrey  ?  ' 

*  No,*  returned  Elisabeth  slowly.  '  From  the  gentleman  who's 
travelling  with  him.    Mr*  Geoffrey's  not  well.' 

Bessie  caught  her  breath. 
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•Igheveryill?' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear.  Only  a  kind  of  feveriBh  attack,  brought 
on  by  ^orry  as  much  as  anything  else,  the  gentleman  says. 
Mrs.  Meade  bids  me  give  you  his  letter  to  read.'  Elisabeth 
sighed.    '  I  doubt  you  won't  thank  her  or  me  for  it,  though.' 

Elisabeth  handed  the  letters  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  down 
on  the  window-sill  to  read  them.  It  was  very  dark,  and  Elisabeth 
could  not  see  her  expression ;  only  the  fine  silhouette  of  her  black 
head  and  regular  yet  rounded  profile.  The  rain  rattled  on  the 
roof  like  hail,  and  streamed  to  the  ground  till  the  sunk  path 
round  the  house  ran  like  a  river.  It  fell  in  torrents  on  the 
pavement  of  the  upper  path,  rising  again  from  the  shock  of  its 
own  foil,  and  confusing  itself  in  vapour.  Through  the  rushing 
of  the  rain  Elisabeth  heard  now  and  again  the  crackle  of  the 
foreign  paper  as  Bessie's  trembling  fingers  turned  it,  but  nothing 
else. 

At  length  Bessie  folded  the  letter  deliberately,  put  it  back  in 
its  envelope  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  '  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it,'  she  said.  '  They  sent  this  man  with  Geoffrey  to  turn  him 
against  me,  and  of  course  he  says  he's  done  it.' 

*  My  dear,'  returned  EUsabeth,  *  don't  you  forget  your  pro- 
mise. You're  most  partic'lar  bound  to  be'ave  honourable,  same 
as  a  lady  would.'    Bessie  laughed  bitterly. 

'  Mother,  you  make  me  laugh,  with  your  talk  about  ladies. 
You're  the  best  lady  ever  I  saw.  Catch  her  Ladyship  letting 
off  a  Duke's  son  and  heir,  if  her  daughter  had  once  hooked  him ! 
Why  should  I  do  what  they  wouldn't  do  ?  You  all  of  you  took 
Geoffrey  away  {rom  me  before  we'd  been  engaged  long  enough 
or  there  wouldn't  be  any  of  this  talk.  But  even  if  it's  true 
now,  when  he  comes  back  and  sees  how  I  love  him  and  how  I've 
got  on,  he'll  soon  remember,  he'll  soon  be  the  same  again—unless 
— unless — this  Miss — this  young  lady  that's  with  them * 

She  got  up,  clenched  her  hands,  walked  to  the  chimney-piece, 
and,  leaning  her  forehead  on  it,  stared  at  the  fire.  Then  again 
she  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh. 

'  0,  what  fools  they  are ;  what  fools  they  are  1  They'd  be 
glad  enough  for  him  to  marry  a  lady  like  Miss  Bryant.  You  re- 
member the  circus,  Mother,  and  how  we  didn't  know  where  to 
look,  because  the  girls  came  on  dressed  so  immodest  ?  Well, 
I've  seen  Miss  Bryant  and  other  young  ladies  come  on  and  act 
in  the  drawing  room,  dressed  just  the  same.  The  Meades  know 
no  more  nor  you  do  about  things,  or  they'd  be  pleased  to  have 


their  son  safe  married  to  a  respectable  girl  who'd  love  him  trad, 
and  never  speak  lightly  of  him  before  company,  nor  flirt  with 

other  men — no,  nor  so  much  as  want  to  see  another  man,  if ^ 

She  broke  oflf,  her  bosom  heaving  with  sobs.  *  But  you're  all 
against  me  ! '  she  cried. 

Elisabeth  also  began  to  shed  tears. 

'  Don't  say  I'm  agen  you,  Bessie.  You're  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  there's  no  one  I  put  before  'ee.  It's  come  to  that,  that 
I  shall  be  main  glad  to  hear  it,  if  Mr.  Geoffrey  holds  true  to  'ee; 
And  mind  you,  my  dear,  Mother  11  never  come  in  your  way,  to 
make  you  ashamed  in  your  high  station;  nor  shall  Father^ 
either,  if  so  be  I  can  prevent  it.  But,  0  my  dear  !  If  you  wants 
to  be  'appy,  you  must  act  honourable  and  fair.  Tou  must  keep 
your  word.' 

Bessie  was  silent  a  minute.    Then  she  said  gravely : 

'  Yes,  Mother.  I  promise  you  I'll  do  that ;  not  because  I 
fancy  it's  what  a  lady  would  do,  but  because  you've  always 
brought  me  up  to  behave  honest  and  true,  and  not  to  make  a 
promise  as  I  didn't  mean  to  keep.' 

*  That's  my  own  little  Bessie,'  replied  EUsabeth  wiping  away 
her  furtive  tears  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.     *  I  kndwed 

you  was  a  good  girl  at  bottom.' 
Bessie  smiled  faintly. 

*  If  I've  got  any  goodness  about  me.  Mother,  it's  only  what 
you've  taught  me.'     She  stepped  out  into  the  porch. 

*  It's  clearing  over  yonder,'  she  said,  *  and  how  sweet  th6 
rain  do  smell,  to  be  sure.' 

XVII 

The  next  day  the  sun  burned  down  fiercely  on  the  Long 
Meadow  and  the  hay  was  partly  carried.  By  noon  the  earth 
seemed  already  to  have  forgotten  the  heavy  rain  of  thd  pre- 
ceding day :  but  at  night  the  mist  floated  dense  and  white  over 
the  fields  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  lay  lower  than 
those  on  the  Manor  side.  It  shimmered  like  water  under  the 
moon.  Far  away  across  the  river,  a  corn-crake  creaked  persis- 
tently ;  nearer  a  pair  of  great  pale-coloured  owls  hovered  and 
vrheeled,  incessantly  uttering  their  thin,  melancholy  cry .  Bessie 
liras  walking  in  the  Long  Meadow.  She  used  not  to  walk  out 
after  dark  when  she  lived  at  home,  partly  because  she  was  busy, 
and  partly  because  she  was  afraid  of  the  Weeping  Lady.    Now 
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the  restlessness  of  mental  pain  drove  her  away  from  the  peaceful 
circle  of  the  lamp,  beneath  which  her  mother  sat  sewing,  and 
made  her  temporarily  forget  her  fear  of  the  supernatural.  She 
went  on,  drawn  by  a  vague  desire  to  reach  the  punt,  where  she 
and  Geoffrey  had  stood  together  on  a  night  that  seemed  now  such 
a  long  way  off.  She  crossed  by  the  lock-gates  and  then  stood 
still.  Old  Catharine  was  outside  her  house.  She  was  kneeling 
on  the  ground  bareheaded,  in  the  bright  moonlight ;  a  woman 
atood  behind  her  and  a  child  crouched  at  her  side.  Both  Catha- 
rine and  the  child  were  stooping  over  something  on  the  ground 
which  glittered.  The  old  woman  muttered  confusedly  for  a 
ininnte,  then  straightened  herself  and  held  the  child's  hand  up 
to  the  moon,  crying  out  something  more  distinctly :  then  she 
rose,  palling  herself  up  by  the  shoulder  of  the  child,  who  shrunk 
away  towards  his  mother.  Catharine  stooped  till  her  face  was 
on  a  level  with  his,  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  shook  her  head 
violently.    The  boy  stared  in  alarm. 

*Do  you  know  what  she's  a-telling  of  'ee,  Jimmy?'  asked 
his  mother.  '  She's  bidding  'ee  say  nothing  about  it,  for  if  'ee 
do,  the  charm  won't  do  no  manner  of  good.' 

The  woman  took  something  out  of  a  purse  and  gave  it  to  old 
Catharine,  wished  her  good  night  and  taking  her  child  by  the 
hand  walked  away  beside  the 'canal.  She  did  not  notice  Bessie 
standing  in  her  black  dress  under  the  willows.  Catharine  looked 
at  the  money  in  her  open  palm,  turned  it  over,  and  picking  up 
the  metal  dish  which  she  had  used  while  charming  the  boy, 
went  into  the  house. 

Bessie  waited  a  few  minutes,  till  the  woman  and  the  child 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing :  then  went  slowly  towards  the 
house.  The  quarrel  between  Catharine  and  herself  had  been  not 
80  much  made  up  as  forgotten ;  especially  by  Bessie,  to  whom  so 
much  had  happened  since.  She  felt  rather  ashamed  of  going  to 
old  Catharine  for  a  charm ;  yet,  why  not  ?  From  what  she  had 
heard  in  London,  she  fancied  all  ladies  believed  in  palmistry,  and 
if  there  was  something  in  that,  why  should  there  not  be  some- 
thing in  charms  ?  Many  people  in  Old  Milton  could  charm  away 
warts,  but  Catharine's  charm  was  regarded  as  particularly  effica- 
cious; because  it  was  more  ceremonious  than  that  in  common 
use.    Besides,  she  was  notoriously  a  witch. 

Bessie  glanced  in  at  the  window  of  the  Bound  House  as  she 
passed,  and  saw  old  Catharine  looking  at  her  money  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  a  box  open  on  the  table  beside  her.     It  was 
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useless  to  knock,  and,  pushing  the  door  open,  Bessie  went  in. 
She  stood  a  minute  watching  Catharine  rummage  in  her  tin  box ; 
then  came  and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  The  old  woman 
looked  up  with  a  violent  start,  and  began  chattering  angrily. 
She  kept  the  money  for  her  burying  in  the  box,  amongst  other 
things,  and  it  flustered  her  to  find  that  some  one  else  was  there. 

'  Good  evening,  Catharine,'  said  Bessie.  '  I  see  you've  been 
charming  Jimmy  Quatermain's  warts.  I've  got  one  wants  charm- 
ing too.' 

She  put  her  face  into  the  light,  pointing  to  the  almost  invi- 
sible lump  upon  her  eyebrow.  Catharine  nodded,  and  took  out 
of  the  box  the  round  metal  dish,  which  she  had  just  deposited  in 
it.  She  looked  out  grudgingly.  The  night  was  warm,  but  her 
old  blood  was  chill,  and  the  river  mist  was  in  her  bones.  Now, 
however,  the  moon  shone  almost  straight  in  at  the  door,  and 
opening  it  wide,  she  sat  down  there  on  a  chair  with  the  dish 
between  her  knees,  so  placed  that  it  focussed  the  moon's  rays. 
She  motioned  to  Bessie  to  come  near,  and  pulled  her  down  till 
the  moon  shone  on  her  face. 

*  Wash — wash,'  she  croaked,  pointing  to  the  dish. 

Bessie  put  her  hands  into  the  dish  with  Catharine's,  and  the 
clammy  little  hands  touched  her  own  warm  ones.  Her -eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  on  the  metal  dish, 
and  she  could  not  see  Catharine's  face,  across  which  slanted  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  door-post.  The  old  woman's  rhythmic  charm 
was  slower  and  more  confused  than  when  she  had  repeated  it 
over  the  child.  Not  a  word  was  audible,  even  when  she  ended 
up  loudly,  drawing  her  cold  finger  along  Bessie's  eyebrow.  Bessie 
felt  she  hardly  knew  how :  the  superstition  in  her  blood  asserting 
itself,  or  stirred  by  some  kind  of  physical  influence,  emanating 
from  Catharine.     Catharine  pointed  to  the  moon. 

*  'Twill  go  when  she  goes,'  she  said. 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  table,  then  turned  to  stare  in 
surprise  at  Bessie,  who  was  still  kneeling  in  the  moonlight,  with 
lifted  face. 

'Come,  get  up,'  she  said  distinctly.  Bessie  sighed,  pushed 
the  black  hair  up  from  her  forehead  and  rose.  Catharine  began 
to  rummage  in  the  box  again,  wondering  whether  Bessie  was 
going  to  give  her  any  money.  In  a  minute  Bessie  came  over  to 
her,  looking  pale  and  strange,  and  asked  almost  silently,  with 
moving  lips : 

« Have  you  got  a  charm  against  love  ? ' 
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She  looked  eagerly  in  Catharine's  wrinkled  face,  but  there 
was  no  answering  look  of  intelligence. 

The  old  woman  wrinkled  her  brows  and  shook  her  head. 
Bessie  had  a  silver  pencil-case  on  her  chain,  which  Geoffrey  had 
given  her.  She  took  an  envelope  out  of  her  pocket  and  printed 
upon  it,  for  Catharine  could  not  read  handwriting  : 

*  Have  you  got  a  charm  to  cure  love  ?  ' 

Catharine  pored  over  the  envelope,  puzzled  for  some  minutes ; 
then : 

'No/  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

Bessie  turned  aside  and  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse. 
Suddenly  Catharine  broke  into  her  harsh  laugh.  She  felt  in  a 
comer  of  the  tin  box,  and  brought  out  a  little  glass-stoppered 
bottle  full  of  powder. 

'  What's  that  ? '  she  asked,  holding  it  up,  and  underlining 
with  a  sharp  yellow  nail  the  writing  on  it,  which  she  could  not 
read.  Bessie  took  the  bottle  and  held  it  to  the  lamp.  There  was 
a  label  on  it,  a  little  brown  with  age,  and  on  the  label  was  written 
in  an  educated  hand : 

*  A  cure  for  Love*  It  seemed  such  a  coincidence  as  to  be 
almost  a  miracle  that  this  thing  should  have  come  to  her. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked. 
Catharine  shook  her  head. 

'  Have  you  tried  it  ? '  Bessie  repeated,  till  Catharine  under- 
stood her. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  yet  more  vehemently,  and 
laughed  again  her  sudden  weird  laugh. 

*  Not  I,*  she  said,  beginning  distinctly  but  growing  indistinct 
as  she  continued.  '  A  crazy  sort  of  chap  gave  it  to  me  ever  so 
long  ago.  A  'pothecary  he  was.  Awful  crazy,  to  be  sure.  He 
pisoned  himself  afterward,  'long  with  another  woman,  poor  silly.' 

*  Will  you  give  it  me  ?  '  asked  Bessie.  '  I'll  give  you  this  for 
it ;  *  holding  up  half  a  crown. 

*  No,'  cried  Catharine,  stretching  her  hand  to  take  the  bottle 
again.    *  Don't  you  try.    It's  pison,  may  be.' 

*  I  don't  care,'  returned  Bessie.     '  Let  me  have  it.' 
Catharine  looked  at  her  and  smiled  slowly. 

*  Ay,  ay,'  she  said,  *  I've  felt  that  way  myself  when  I  was 
young.    But  life's  sweet,  life's  sweet.' 

She  jerked  the  bottle  out  of  Bessie's  hand  and  replaced  it  in 
the  box.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  and  putting  her  fingers  to 
her  throat,  indicated  by  gesture  her  objection  to  beiftg  hanged. 
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Bessie  slipped  the  halfH^rown  back  into  her  purse,  and  took 
out  a  bright  new  five-shilling  piece.  She  held  it  up  to  the  lamp 
and  spread  out  her  five  fingers. 

*  Look,  Catharine.    Five  shillings.    I'll  give  you  that  for  it.* 

Catharine's  eyes  glittered.  Five  shillings  !  It  was  half  as 
much  as  she  had  saved  in  fifteen  years,  and  would  make  a  real 
difference  to  the  respectability  of  her  funeral.  Yet  she  hesitated, 
fearing  for  herself,  and  also  having  some  remnants  of  humanity 
6till  left  in  her  withered  breast.  But  after  all  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  might  be  harmless,  and  yet  more  probably  it  was  only  a 
fancy  for  which  the  foolish  young  creature  was  willing  to  pay  all 
that.  She  remembered  herself,  when  a  novice  in  the  trade  of 
shame,  having  several  times  talked  and  thought  of  drowning 
herself;  but  really  doing  it  was  another  matter. 

She  put  out  her  hand  for  the  coin,  turned  it  over  and  felt  its 
weight.  She  had  never  even  seen  a  crown  piece  before,  still  less 
handled  one.     She  looked  up  at  Bessie  under  her  brows. 

'  You  won't  tell  who  gave  it  you  ? '  she  asked.  '  It  might 
bring  me  in  a  peck  of  trouble.' 

'  I'll  promise  not  to  tell,*  replied  Bessie. 

There  was  a  brown,  musty-smelling  Bible  lying  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. Miss  Dangerfield  occasionally  read  it  to  Catharine, 
and  she  herself  sometimes  spelt  in  it  of  an  evening,  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  being  afraid  of  death  and  the  devil. 

'Kiss  that  and  promise,'  said  Catharine,  holding  it  up  to 
Bessie's  lips. 

Bessie  did  so.  Catharine  handed  her  the  bottle  and  she  went 
out  into  the  night.  Everything  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
when  she  had  come  across  the  Long  Meadow  to  the  Ferry, 
except  that  the  moon  rode  higher  in  the  sky,  and  the  mist  too 
had  risen  higher  over  the  meadows.  Yet  the  night  seemed  to 
have  become  full  of  terrors,  and  she  was  afraid  to  be  alone  in  it. 
She  dared  not  look  round  at  the  Ferry  for  fear  she  should  see 
something  there,  but  ran  through  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  over 
the  lock-gates  and  along  the  haunted  meadow  path  with  beating 
heart,  fancying  her  own  footsteps  to  be  those  of  some  one  in 
pursuit. 
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XVIII 

In  the  autumn  the  Bryants  took  a  shooting-box  in  Scotland, 
which  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  their  household,  and  Bessie 
might  have  gone  to  her  own  home.  But  she  preferred  to  stay 
almost  alone  in  the  half-darkened  London  house.  She  marked 
off  the  days  on  an  almanack,  to  a  certain  day  in  October  when 
she  expected  to  receive  a  letter.  Punctually  the  letter  came,  and 
at  first  it  was  like  cold  water  dashed  in  her  face.  Yet  reading  it 
over  and  over  again,  she  came  to  think  it  was  not  really  as  cold 
as  she  had  supposed.  In  a  week  or  more  he  would  be  in  Eng- 
land, she  would  see  him,  and  then — then  everything  would  be 
as  before. 

Pacing  the  sheeted  house  alone,  she  held  over  and  over  again 
the  same  talk  with  herself,  reasoning  with  her  own  weak  yet 
obstinate  doubts,  and  always  reaching  the  same  brave  conclusion. 
When  once  they  had  met  again,  all  would  be  well. 

The  hours  passed  very  slowly  in  the  empty  house ;  empty 
because  the  few  servants  left  in  it  were  out  most  of  the  day,  and 
often  most  of  the  night.  One  person  often  came  to  see  her,  a 
good-natured  woman  who  had  till  recently  been  maid  to  her  lady- 
ship. She  was  always  asking  Bessie  to  go  out  with  her  to  places 
of  amusement,  but  Bessie  had  never  been.  At  last  a  day  came 
when  she  thought  she  might  expect  GeofiErey.  She  listened  and 
looked  out  aU  the  morning  and  afternoon,  till  the  anxiety  of  her 
desire  to  see  him  became  too  great  to  bear.  When  evening  fell 
and  she  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  his  coming,  the  ex-maid 
came  to  see  her,  and  as  usual,  asked  her  to  go  out.  For  the 
first  time  she  went.  After  having  tea  with  her  friend,  she  accom- 
panied her  to  a  Music  Hall.  There,  either  by  chance  or  other- 
wise, they  met  Mr.  Gauston.  He  sat  by  Bessie,  and  made  her 
take  his  arm  when  the  performance  was  over.  It  had  been 
pouring  with  rain  aU  day,  and  the  crowd  moved  towards  the 
entrance,  a  slow  solid  entity,  as  though  reluctant  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  the  Hall.  In  the  vestibule  there  was  a  loosening  and 
shifting  of  the  mass,  and  Bessie  and  her  companions  found 
themselves  close  against  a  young  man  in  a  long  brown  overcoat, 
who  was  settling  his  cap  on  his  head  and  looking  out  at  the  sky. 

'Hullo,  Meade!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Causton.     'How  are  you? 

I  thought  you  were  abroad.' 

c  3 
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*  So  I  was  till  this  evening/  returned  Geoffrey,  and  made 
some  banal  inquiry,  turning  a  face  of  cold  dislike  towards  his 
interlocutor.  In  the  hard  glare  of  the  electric  light  he  looked 
ill,  and  years  older  than  when  he  had  parted  from  Bessie. 

She  clutched  Mr.  Cau8ton*s  arm  with  both  hands,  and  barely 
restrained  a  cry  of  '  Geoffrey ! '  She  did  not  know  whether  he 
saw  her  or  no.  At  any  rate  he  said  not  a  word,  but  turned  his 
back  and  went  away. 

Bessie  did  not  know  how  she  escaped  from  the  others.  She 
had  only  an  impression  of  walking  fast,  running,  flying  for  all 
she  knew,  through  a  wilderness  of  lights  in  pursuit  of  the  figure 
in  the  long  brown  overcoat.  The  streets  were  like  rivers,  the 
open  spaces  like  lakes.  Everywhere,  overhead  and  under  foot^ 
were  lights ;  long  rows  of  yellow  gas-lamps,  clusters  of  white 
electric  lamps,  broken,  wavering  reflections,  through  which 
splashed  continuous  busy  wheels.  The  countless  lamps  of  the 
vehicles,  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  crossing  and  re-cros- 
sing, rushing,  crawling,  pausing,  now  all  together,  now  singly, 
seemed  to  be  weaving  some  kind  of  complicated  unending  dance  * 
throagh  the  immense  mysterious  city,  dark  behind  all  its  lights. 
Bessie,  who  had  been  used  to  wait  for  a  policeman  at  the 
simplest  crossing,  went  on  blindly  now  through  a  maze  of  wheels ; 
and  everywhere  as  she  went  a  blurred  reflection  moved  with  her, 
deep  down  in  the  slimy  pavement  or  in  the  long  puddle  of  the 
street.  At  length  she  came  up  with  the  figure  in  the  brown  coat 
which  she  had  been  pursuing  all  the  time.  She  touched  his 
elbow,  but  he  took  no  notice.  She  took  hold  of  his  sleeve ;  he 
turned  round  to  shake  her  off.    Then  he  saw  who  she  was. 

'  Bessie  Vyne  !     Good  Heavens,  Bessie  !     Is  it  really  you  ? ' 

'  Geoffrey !     Didn't  you  know  me  ?  ' 

*  No— at  least  I  couldn't  believe  it  was.    I  didn't  expect . 

But  you  mustn't  be  about  the  streets  like  this,  Bessie.  Let  me 
put  you  into  a  cab,  do — Grosvenor  Square,  isn't  it  ?  I've  written 
there  to  say  I'd  come  and  see  you  on  Monday.  I'm  only  just 
in  town  for  a  night  now,  on  my  way  home.' 

'  0, 1  can't  wait  till  Monday,  Geoffrey !  I  must  know  whether 
you  love  me  still.    I  can't  bear  not  knowing  any  more.' 

'  But  we  can*t  talk  about  it  in  the  street,  can  we,  Bessie  ?  I 
asked  you  in  my  letter  to  trust  me  to  behave ' 

'  But  that's  no  use,  you  know  it  isn't ! '  she  cried  in  anguish, 
forgetting  everything  but  his  presence  and  her  fate,  that  hung 
upon  bis  utterance.    The  quiver  of  rising  tears  was  in  her  voice. 
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'  I  mastn't  marry  you  nnless  you  really  love  me.  1  promised 
not  to.    But  you  do  love  me — 0  please  say  you  do ! ' 

She  looked  up  in  6eofiErey*s  face,  and  it  seemed  quite  different 
from  what  she  remembered  it :  not  a  boy's  face,  but  a  man's, 
looking  round  anxious  and  haggard. 

'Hush,  hush,  Bessie!'  he  reiterated  in  a  miserable  voice. 
'  We  can't  talk  about  it  here.' 

She  clung  to  his  arm  and  fought  down  her  rising  sobs. 

*  Maybe  you've  forgotten  a  bit,  dear,*  she  pleaded,  'but 
you'll  soon  remember,  you'll  soon  come  to  love  me  again  as  much 
as  ever — I'm  sure  you  will.  You'll  see,  I've  improved  myself 
ever  so  much.    I  have  so  tried  to  be  more  like  a  lady,  Geoff.' 

*  I — I — 0  Bessie,  I '  and  Geoffrey  stuck  there,  not  having 

the  brutal  frankness  to  say, '  I  liked  you  better  as  you  were.' 

Bessie  did  not  know  what  the  end  of  the  sentence  should  have 
been,  but  she  felt  it  was  not  anything  satisfactory.  She  walked 
on  in  silence  for  a  minute,  with  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks,  then  broke  out  again : 

*  I've  thought  of  nothing  but  you,  Geoffrey,  all  this  while. 
I  don't  believe  there's  been  a  minute  all  the  time  you've  been 
away  I've  not  thought  of  you.  I  love  you  more  than  I  did  when 
you  went.  I  can't  tell  you,  I  never  could  tell  you ;  and  I  don't 
expect  you  to  love  me  the  same — but  0,  you  must  love  me  a 
little,  you  must  say  you  do,  Geoffrey,  or  I  shall  die  I ' 

She  pressed  her  face  against  his  sleeve  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  The  pavement  was  crowded,  the  passers-by  were 
mostly  hurrying  along  under  umbrellas,  yet  many  of  them 
turned  to  stare  at  the  couple.  Geoffrey  bent  over  her,  conscious 
of  the  eyes  upon  them,  wretched,  shaken  by  horrible  irresolution. 
He  was  on  the  edge  of  a  weakness  which  he  knew  to  be  fateful. 
At  that  moment  Bessie  checked  her  sobs  and  started  half  away 
from  him.  A  passer-by  had  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
Through  the  mist  of  her  tears  she  saw  a  figure  rapidly  disap- 
pearing amid  jostling  umbrellas  just  ahead :  the  thick-set  figure 
of  a  countrywoman,  in  a  black  mushroom  hat  and  a  grey  shawl. 
She  dropped  Geoffirey's  arm,  and  hastened  after  it  a  few  steps, 
then  rubbed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  looked  again.  But  the 
figure  was  gone,  lost  in  the  crowd.  She  took  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  wiped  her  eyes  and  cheeks  dry,  set  straight  her 
large  hat,  which  had  fallen  half  off  her  head,  and  came  back  to 
Geoffrey. 

'  Is  Mother  in  London  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice. 
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'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  he  returned,  puzzled,  yet  relieved  by 
the  alteration  in  her  manner. 

There  was  a  pause. 

'  Yon*d  better  call  a  cab,'  she  said. 

He  did  so.  She  got  in,  and  he  took  her  hand.  It  lay  limp 
in  his  for  a  moment,  then  returned  his  grasp  conyulsively. 

'  You'll  come  to-morrow  ?  .  You  won't  wait  till  Monday  ?  * 

*  Yes,  yes,  Bessie.    I'll  be  sure  to  come.' 

The  four-wheeler  jolted  away  with  its  little  load  of  human 
grief  and  passion,  and  melted  into  the  indistinguishable  throng 
of  moving  vehicles. 

XIX 

The  next  morning  he  came.  A  footman  in  dishabille  let  him 
into  the  hall,  where  he  sat  on  a  polished  chair,  till  a  baize  door 
swung  somewhere,  and  Bessie  appeared.  She  hardly  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  face  till  they  stood  in  the  large  dismantled  drawing* 
room,  the  very  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  sheets.  When 
she  did  look  at  him,  she  saw  more  clearly  than  before  that 
change  in  his  face  which  she  had  already  perceived ;  and  the  per- 
ception of  it  gave  her  a  premonitory  chill  at  the  heart.  The 
year  which  Geo£Erey  had  passed  in  travel,  and  also  the  difficult 
position  in  which  he  had  found  himself  towards  Bessie,  his 
parents,  and  latterly  towards  another,  had  suddenly  matured  him. 
The  easy,  pleasant,  narrow  life,  free  from  all  responsibility  in 
the  present  or  care  for  the  future,  which  he  had  led  at  school  and 
college,  had  left  his  character  undeveloped,  but  it  had  always  had 
in  it  the  rudiments  of  firmness  and  of  strong  common  sense. 
He  was  ashamed  of  his  inconstancy  to  Bessie,  but  he  neither 
excused  nor  disguised  it  to  himself.  He  knew  that  not  only  his 
own  happiness,  but  that  of  his  parents,  and  perhaps  of  one  still 
dearer  to  him,  were  in  the  balance  against  hers.  If  she  held 
him  to  his  engagement,  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  it ;  but  he  waa 
determmed  she  should  not  do  so  under  any  misapprehension  as 
to  his  feelings.  His  chance  encounter  with  her  last  night  had, 
in  spite  of  his  momentary  hesitation,  finally  hardened  him  in  his 
resolution.  His  idyllic  Bessie  of  the  Manor  and  the  Bessie  who 
went  to  a  music  hall  in  company  with  a  man  like  Causton,  seined 
to  him  two  very  diflferent  persons.  He  had  not  slept  much  that 
night,  and  Bessie  had  still  less.  The  delirium  of  agonised  pas- 
sion  in  which  she  had  pursued  Geotfrey  through  the  streets  had 
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left  her  saddenly  at  the  touch  of  a  strange  hand.  Love  and 
anguish  were  still  in  her  heart,  but  self-consciousness  and  self- 
respect  had  returned.  In  the  watches  of  the  night  her  whole 
body  had  seemed  to  burn  with  shame  and  humiliation  at  the 
recollection  of  her  own  behaviour,  and  there  was  something 
hard  in  her  demeanour  as  she  stood  waiting  for  Geoffrey  to 
begin. 

'You're  looking  ill,  Bessie/  he  said  gently;  unable  imme- 
diately to  plunge  into  the  important  subject. 

*  So  do  you,  for  that  matter,*  she  replied.  *  You've  gone  thin 
and  lost  your  colour.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  she  said  abruptly :  '  I  only  want 
you  to  tell  me  straight  whether  you  still  care  for  me  the  same 
way  you  did  when  you  went  away  ? ' 

Geoffrey  passed  his  fingers  through  his  bright  hair  till  it 
stood  on  end. 

*  I  know  I'm  a  beast,'  he  said.  *  You  mustn't  think  I  won't 
marry  you  if  you  choose  to  take  me,  Bessie,  but  it's  only  fair  to 
everyone  you  should  know ' 

'  *  You  don't,'  she  broke  in  quickly.  Involuntarily  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  as  though  something  had  actually  struck  her 
there.    Her  face  was  as  white  as  the  sheet  behind  it. 

Geoffrey  was  not  looking  at  her.  He  dropped  into  a  chair 
by  a  table,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  it,  rumpled  his  hair  again. 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  say  I  did,  Bessie,'  he  said.  *  Of 
course  I've  behaved  like  a  brute,  and — and  a  most  confounded 
ass.  I  must  be  an  uncommon  poor  sort  of  chap  not  to  be  able  to 
stick  to  a  girl  better  than  that.' 

Bessie  was  silent,  and  he  began  again : 

*  If  we  two  were  the  only  people  concerned  in  the  business, 
I'd  have  married  you  to-morrow,  upon  my  honour  I  would, 
without  saying  a  word  about  it,  and  tried  never  to  let  you  know 
how  I  felt.' 

*  What  other  people  are  there  concerned  ? '  she  asked. 

'  My  father  and  mother,'  he  replied,  and  the  hesitation  with 
which  he  ended  would  have  been  imperceptible  to  an  ear  but  nor- 
mally attentive. 

^  Is  there  anyone  else  it  matters  to  ? '  asked  Bessie,  and  there 
was  a  gleam  in  her  eye. 

The  hesitation  was  more  marked  this  time.  He  answered  in 
a  low  voice,  his  face  hidden  from  her  by  his  arm : 

*  Yes — perhaps — I  think  so.' 
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*  The  young  lady  you  were  abroad  witb,  I  suppose,'  she  saiS, 
ahnost  indifferently. 

Geoffrey  hesitated. 

'I'd  rather  not  answer  that  question.  Of  course  I  said 
nothing,  and  tried  not  to  show  what  I  felt,  though  I'm  afraid 
I  have.  I'm  awfully  sorry  and  ashamed  of  myself,  Bessie — I 
am,  indeed.  I'll  do  anything  on  earth  you  want  me  to  do,  but 
it's  best  to  tell  the  truth — I  do  care  for  some  one  else.' 

There  was  a  silence.  Bessie  was  playing  with  a  paper-knife, 
her  head  bent  and  storm  gathering  on  her  brow.  She  lifted  it, 
and  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

'  A  young  lady,  of  course !  I  only  wish  you,  and  your  father 
and  mother  too,  knew  as  much  as  I  do  about  young  ladies,  and 
you  wouldn't  all  be  so  precious  glad  to  get  one,  instead  of  a  poor 
girl  that's  been  brought  up  respectable.' 

The  implied  reflection  on  the  lady  of  his  heart  flushed  Geof- 
frey's pale  remorse  with  anger.  He  could  have  said  something 
about  the  Music  Hall  and  Causton,  but  restrained  himself,  and 
answered  coldly : 

'  No  one  could  possibly  say  a  word  against  this  young  lady.' 

Bessie  smiled  insolently. 

'  So  you  think.  She  knows  what  hits  your  fancy,  I  dare  say. 
She  might  be  quite  different  if  she  was  here.  I  can  tell  you  all 
the  young  ladies  that  come  to  this  house  go  pillow-fighting  with 
the  gentlemen  and  kissing  them  on  the  staircases.  As  like  one 
another  as  a  brood  of  chickens  they  are,  running  chirruping 
about,  with  their  long  necks  and  little,  fluffy,  yellow  heads — 
only  some  of  'em  are  dark.  But  they've  all  got  no  more  sense 
inside  of  'em  than  a  chicken's  got.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  young 
lady.' 

There  was  just  sufficient  resemblance  to  a  certain  young  lady 
in  the  description  of  the  girls  with  long  necks  and  flufi^,  yellow 
heads,  to  give  an  unpleasant  point  to  Bessie's  remarks,  though 
otherwise  they  were  really  inapplicable. 

'  I'm  sorry  you've  got  into  a  house  of  that  sort,  Bessie,'  he 
said,  stiffly.  '  I  suppose  that's  how  you  came  to  pick  up  a  fellow 
like  Causton  and  be  at  a  Music  Hall  with  him.' 

Bessie  laughed  again,  the  same  hard  laugh. 

'  "Why,  don't  you  even  know  that  young  ladies  go  to  Music 
Halls,  Geoffrey  ?    What  an  innocent  you  are,  to  be  sure ! ' 

Then  her  whole  manner  changed.  Her  head  fell  on  her 
breast  and  her  arms  to  her  sides. 
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'Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Geoff/  she  pleaded  huskily.  '  I  didn't 
go  with  Mr.  Causton.  I  never  went  before,  though  they've  asked 
me  times  and  times.  But  to  go  on  waiting,  waiting,  aJl  alone — 
it  was  so  dreadful.  0  Geoffrey,  dear,  I  couldn't  bear  it!  I 
couldn't  really.    I  had  to  do  something.' 

She  looked  wistfully  at  him,  with  a  faint  passing  hope  that 
perhaps  after  all  he  didn't  care  about  the  young  lady  so  very 
mnchy  but  was  only  jealous  because  he  had  met  her  with  Mr. 
Causton.  Geoffrey  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  and  almost 
groaned : 

*  If  you  feel  as  bad  as  all  that  about  it,  Bessie,'  he  said,  '  I 
mustn't  treat  you  this  way.  I'll  marry  you  and  do  my  best  to 
make  you  a  good  husband.    So  there ! ' 

He  rose,  very  pale,  but  trying  to  look  pleasant,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

Bessie's  eyes  lighted  up ;  a  wave  of  blood  came  into  her 
cheeks ;  then  ebbed.    The  moment  of  temptation  was  over. 

'  No,'  she  said  deliberately.  '  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that.  I 
promised  Mother,  and  your  mother  too.  It's  not  so  bad  really, 
now  I  know.  It  was  only  the  waiting  I  couldn't  bear.  Of  course 
I  can't  pretend  I  don't  love  you,  Geoffrey.  I  can't  change  my 
feelings  sudden,  same  as  you  seem  able  to  do.  But  I  shall 
get  over  it,  I  suppose ;  people  always  do  get  over  it.  I  wish 
you  all  happiness,  Geoffrey,  you  and  your  bride.' 
^      *I  haven't  got  a  bride,  Bessie,'  he  stammered  miserably. 

'  It's  only — only But  look  here  !     I  can't  just  go  away  and 

leave  you  like  this.  You  must  let  the  guv'nor  or  the  mater  see 
you  or  your  mother,  or  something — and  do  something— do  some- 
thing for  you,  don't  you  know.' 

*  If  you  mean  give  me  money,'  returned  Bessie,  '  neither 
Mother  nor  I  would  think  of  taking  it.  I  don't  believe  you'd 
offer  it  to  a  lady  you'd  jilted,  Geoffrey,  and  though  I'm  not  one, 
I'd  rather  you'd  behave  to  me  the  same  as  if  I  were.  I  dare 
say  I  sha'n't  stay  much  longer  in  this  house,  but  I  have  good 
health  and  a  good  character,  and  I  can  look  after  myself,  thank 
you.' 

'  I  know  I've  behaved  badly  to  you,  Bessie,'  he  said  humbly. 
'  But  is  there  nothing  you'll  let  me  do  for  you  ?  Nothing  at 
aU?' 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast. 

*  No,'  she  said  firmly,  almost  sternly.  *  Nothing.  Good-bye, 
Geoffrey.' 
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He  said  good-bye,  mth  hanging  head,  and  went  out.  8he 
stood  where  he  had  left  her,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
heard  his  footsteps  go  echoing  down  the  stripped  staircase,  and 
heard  the  slam  of  the  heavy  front-door.  Then  she  fell  npon  her 
face  on  the  bare  floor,  pressing  it  on  the  place  where  he  had 
stood. 

*  0  Geofl&rey,'  she  whispered,  '  Geoffrey— Geoffrey  darling — I 
can't — I  can't— — ' 

And  the  rest  was  lost  in  a  storm  of  sobs. 


{J^oht  continued. 
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Alfred  Lord  Tennyson} 

IN  writing  on  Lord  Tennyson's  ^  Memoir '  of  his  illuBtrions  &ther, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  mach  of  the  method  employed. 
The  compiler  has  done  Us  work  in  the  only  way  possible  for  him. 
A  son  naturally  abstains  from  a  critical  estimate,  and  it  is  by  the 
Laureate's  own  wish  that  the  author's  hand  '  is  as  seldom  seen  as 
may  be.'  Lord  Tennyson  thinks  that  '  no  biographer  could  so 
truly  give  him  as  he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works/  an  opinion 
in  which  everyone  who  has  lived  much  with  these  works  will 
agree.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  trait  of  character,  taste,  belief,  or 
sentiment  revealed  in  Tennyson's  ^  Memoir '  which  has  not  long 
ago  stood  confessed  in  his  verse.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
BumB;  his  many  biographers  add  nothing  essential  to  what 
Bums's  poems  tell  us  of  the  man.  ^  Merlin  and  the  G-leam '  was 
practically  intended  for  the  Laureate's  autobiography,  but  all 
Tennyson's  poetry  is  self-revealing.  Yet  '  people  naturally  wish 
to  know  something  about  his  birth,  homes,  school,  college,  fidend- 
ships,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  life,'  so  his  son  tells  them 
what  they  naturally  wish  to  know.  He  publishes  letters,  journals, 
and  reminiscences  of  firiends — ^biographical  material  at  large.  He 
puts  forth  nothing  which  the  great  poet  could  have  wished  with- 
drawn. A  singular  shyness  of  reserve  was,  it  appears,  almost  the 
only  notable  defect  in  the  Laureate's  noble  character— for  it  {«  a 
defect  to  care  about  ^  what  they  say,'  or  even  to  be  too  conscious 
of  what  *  they  are  saying.'  It  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  to 
criticise  severely  a  memoir  written  under  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  Lord  Tennyson  de  nos  jours.  We  can  blame  no  man  for 
not  being  a  Boswell,  for  not  making  notes  of  the  conversations 
between  his  father  and  Mr.  Browning.  But  perhaps  a  chapter  on 
Tennyson's  literary  dicta  might  have  been  given :  we  have  to 
hunt  for  scattered  sayings  up  and  down  the  book. 

Considering  the  poet  as  here  set  before  us,  we  ask  why  are 

*  67  bis  Son  (Macmillan). 
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the  &ct8  of  his  life  so  much  less  interesting  than  those  in  the 
lives  of  Johnson,  Byron,  Bums,  Scott,  Voltaire,  or  Swift  ?  It  is 
not  for  lack  of  genius,  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  or  of  humour. 
Tennyson  was  not  only  bom  to  a  rich  heritage  of  intellect,  but  to 
splendid  gifts  of  physical  health  and  strength.  *  No  little  lily- 
handed  Lawreaie^  he.'  He  was  no  weakling,  and  he  could  interest 
himself  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Yet  his  life  is  without 
adventure,  almost  without  incident.  He  did  not  mix  with  the 
world,  like  Voltaire,  Scott,  Johnson,  Swift,  or  Bums.  His  exis- 
tence was  almost  purely  literary.  He  was  not  even  a  great  letter- 
writer,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  *  great.'  He  •  disliked  letter- 
writing,  and  when  he  did  write  it  was  not  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Byron's  letters,  Bums's,  Gray's,  Cowper's  are  all  excellent.  Scott's 
are  full  of  facts,  humour,  and  anecdotes.  Thackeray's  are  pure 
Thackeray.  Tennyson  says  what  he  has  to  say  as  concisely  as 
may  be,  and  is  done.  Unluckily  for  us,  but  very  naturally,  he 
destroyed  his  letters  to  Arthur  Hallam.  His  social  experience 
was  large,  but  leaves  few  traces.  He  saw  the  people  highest  in 
place,  and  his  relations  with  her  Majesty  and  her  family  were 
happy  and  touching.  To  the  burden,  'almost  not  to  be  borne,' 
of  the  Queen  he  brought  sympathy  and  relief,  both  by  his  works 
and  as  a  friend.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Grladstone,  but  not  as 
Swift  was  intimate  with  Harley  and  St.  John.  Royalty  he  knew, 
but  not,  of  course,  as  Voltaire  knew  the  great  Frederick.  He  was 
not,  like  the  others  whom  we  have  named,  immersed  in  the 
movement  of  life.  He  was  even  more  remote  and  withdrawn 
than  Wordsworth,  though  never  a  recluse  in  the  same  sense  as 
Gray  and  Gowi>er.  For  this  that  over-sensitive  reserve  of  his 
may  be  responsible.  To  a  brother,  who  was  miserably  shy  as  a 
schoolboy,  he  said,  '  Think  of  Herschel's  great  star-patches,  and 
you  will  soon  get  over  all  that.'  But  he  himself  never  got  over 
all  that,  and  therefore  his  biography  cannot  possibly  have  the 
interest  that  charms  us  in  the  lives  of  many  other  great  authors. 
Nevertheless,  the  prose  of  an  existence  which  we  know  so  well  in 
verse  is  full  of  entertainment,  '  full  of  matter.' 

The  genealogy  has  no  especial  interest.  ^  Heredity '^— the 
doctrine  thereof— leams  nothing  from  the  genealogy.  The  poet's 
grandfather  '  dabbled  in  verse ' — many  people  do,  as  the  Laureate 
was  obliged  to  learn,  but  their  children  are  not  poets.  Alfred 
was  '  bom  to  be  so,'  we  know  not  why,  and  even  in  childhood 
gave  unmistakable  promise  of  genius.  His  '  literary  letter,' 
written  at  the  age  of  twelve  (vol.  i.  p.  7),  is  startling  in  its 
precocity.  At  about  twelve  he  wrote  an  epic  of  six  thousand  lines, 
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in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter.  Being  chiefly  educated  at  home, 
he  read  the  best  English  authors — which  he  could  not  easily  have 
done  at  school.    As  a  boy  he  reeled  off  hundreds  of  lines,  such  as 

these: 

*  When  winds  are  east,  and  violets  blow, 
And  slowly  stalks  the  parson  crow/ 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  theTennysonianism  of  Tenny- 
son is  wholly  absent  from  the  very  disappointing  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers  (1827).  One  can  see  no  promise  in  it,  no  originality. 
Yet  he  was,  in  feet,  as  a  poet  already  himself,  and  his  voice  had 
already  its  own  accent.  This  is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  his 
volume  of  1830,  in  which  some  of  the  things  most  like  himself 
are  marked  as '  written  very  early  in  life/  Of  these  he  kept  the 
Ode  to  Memory. 

It  seems  that  his  original  and  telling  early  work  was  thought 
too  bizarre  for  t^e  public  of  1827.  Many,  or  all,  of  the 
unpublished  pieces  given  in  the  Life  chiefly  prove  the  poet's 
tact  in  rejection  and  selection.  But  the  lines  suggested  by  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  (vol.  i.  p.  27),  composed  about  the  age 
of  fourteen,  are  positive  proof  that  the  boy  was  a  bom  poet. 
Though  crude,  they  are  absolutely  novel :  he  learned  this  art 
from  no  man ;  never  had  this  note  been  struck  before.  If  the 
piece  had  been  given  in  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  we  need  not 
have  looked  for  the  signature. 

More  than  once  in  this  volume  Mr.  Froude  says  that,  for  our 
sins,  we  cannot  expect  a  poet  in  several  centuries.  Great  as  our 
sins  may  be,  they  do  not  affect  our  chances  of  having  a  poet. 
This  boy  was  *  bom  to  be  so,'  as  another  boy  may  be  bom  so  to- 
morrow— ^we  cannot  understand  the  mystery  of  why  genius  comes 
into  the  world  now  and  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth! 

Almost  alone  among  recent  poets,  young  Tennyson  looked  like 
a  poet.  He  went  up  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  described  as  '  six 
feet  high,  broad-chested,  strong-limbed,  his  face  Shakspearian, 
with  deep  eyelids,  his  forehead  ample,  crowned  with  dark  wavy 
hair,  his  head  finely  poised,  his  hand  the  admiration  of  sculp- 
tors. .  .  .'  The  world  already  knows  about  the  constellation  of 
genius  and  talent  that  was  grouped  at  Cambridge  in  1828-30. 
Arthur  HaUam  is  most  conspicuous  for  his  '  unfulfilled  renown,' 
and  Thackeray  for  renown  fulfilled.  Both  men  wrote  on  Tim- 
buctoo: 

*  1  see  her  sons  the  hill  of  glory  mount, 
And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account.' 
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One  knows  Thackeray's  Tvmbwc^too  best.  Tennyson^  with  con- 
siderable toupet,  furbished  up  an  old  piece,  in  blank  verse,  on  the 
'  Battle  of  Armageddon ' !  The  examiners  who  gave  it  the  prize 
most  have  been  most  extraordinary  men.  Why  are  their  names 
not  published  ?  Very  little  is  said  about  Thackeray  here ;  about 
Thackeray  at  Cambridge  scarcely  anything  is  recorded.  Perhape 
Tennyson  did  not  know  him  so  well  at  college  as  he  knew 
Thompson  (afterwards  Master  of  Trinity),  Spedding,  IMonckton 
Milnes,  Spring  Bice,  Blakesley  (later  a  Dean),  and  others.  But 
of  all  the  letters  to  the  poet  on  his  successes,  the  most  delightful 
is  Thackeray's,  when  the  Idylls  were  published,  in  1859. 

^  My  dear  Old  Alfred, — I  owe  you  a  letter  of  happiness  and 
thanks.'  The  epistle  was  inspired  by  *  a  bottle  of  claret.  .  .  .' 
^  The  landlord  gave  two  bottles  of  claret,  and  I  think  I  drank  the 
most.  .  •  .  Gold,  and  purple,  and  diamonds,  I  say,  gentlemen, 
and  glory,  and  love,  and  honour,  and  if  you  haven't  given  me  all 
these  why  should  I  be  in  such  an  ardour  of  gratitude  ?  But  I 
have  had  out  of  that  dear  book  the  greatest  delight  that  has  ever 
come  to  me  since  I  was  a  young  man.  .  •  .'  It  is  also  a  great 
delight  to  hear  even  a  few  new  words  from  that  kind,  gay, 
melancholy  voice  of  Thackeray,  whom  we  love,  though  we  never 
saw  him  nor  heard  him  speak.  ^  I  may  tell  you,'  the  poet  answers, 
^  that  your  little  note  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  journals, 
and  monthlies,  and  quarterlies  which  have  come  across  me ;  not 
so  much  from  your  being  the  Great  Novelist,  I  hope,  as  from  your 
being  my  good  old  friend,  or  perhaps  from  your  being  both  of  these 
in  one.' 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  find  these  men  on  such  terms,  and 
to  observe  the  loyalty  and  love  of  Mr.  Browning,  so  pure  from 
rivalry,  and  the  love  and  loyalty  of  Fitzgerald — *  your  poor  old 
Bedesman,'  Fitzgerald,  who  always  says  about  the  poems,  Hhe 
old  is  better.'  Perhaps  Fitz  was  right.  He  could  not  endure 
Browning's  poetry.  (Mr.  Browning,  in  Fitz*s  letters,  is  some- 
times vainly  disguised  as  '  XJ)  No  doubt  Fitz  was  jealous  for  his 
friend.  No  man  of  our  age,  surely,  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
friends  than  Tennyson.  Concerning  the  affection  between  him 
and  Arthur  Hallam  one  does  not  care  to  speak ;  the  topic  is  not 
for  comment,  or  certainly  not  for  mine.  But  every  reader 
observes  how  sincerely  and  warmly  it  was  shared,  and  how  worthy 
each  man  was  of  the  other. 

For  the  Cambridge  Society  of  Apostles  Tennyson  wrote,  but 
was  ^  too  shy  to  deliver,'  an  essay  on  '  Ghosts.'    He  saw  none ;  as 
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he  remarks,  ihey  are  not  seen  by  imaginatiye  people.  '  Do  not 
assume  that  any  vision  is  baseless/  he  says  in  a  surviving  frag- 
ment. He  was  much  interested  in  these  topics ;  more,  I  think, 
than  one  gathers  from  his  Memoir.  It  is  odd  to  find  him  writing 
to  a  friend  about  the  apparition  of  Professor  Conington,  in  Oriel 
Lane.  This  appearance  was  viewed  by  myself,  but  I  do  not  reckon 
it  as  a  good  case.  If  any  man  could  mistake  somebody  else  for 
Conington  (which  was  not  easy)  that  man  was  I ;  moreover,  though 
the  Professor  was  on  his  deathbed,  in  Lincolnshire,  when  I  met 
him  in  Oxford,  he  did  not  actually  expire  till,  I  think,  two  days 
after  the  incident.  Not  being  aware  of  his  illness,  I  took  the 
gowned  figure  for  the  Professor  himself  and  smiled  at  the  sight  of 
his  strange  melancholy  face. 

As  is  well  known,  were  it  only  from  a  passage  oiF  In  Memoriwm^ 
Tennyson  was  subject  to  a  kind  of  conscious  trance,  which  he 
could  induce  by  repeating  his  own  name  to  himself.  ^  In  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,'  was  his  phrase,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul.  On  this  ^Plotinus  side'  of  his  nature  the 
author  of  the  Memoir  begs  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  not  to  dilate, 
but  to  confine  himself  to  the  side  Virgilian. 

With  all  these  '  psychical '  leanings,  Tennyson,  even  at  college, 
tended  towards  a  hypothesis  of  human  evolution  '  from  the 
radiated,  vermicular,  molluscous,  and  vertebrate  organisms.'  The 
idea  was  '  in  the  air '  before  the  later  and  greater  Darwin.  In 
In  Memoriam^  which  is  pre-Darwinian,  the  poet  argues  that  later 
men  may  think  it  desirable  to  imitate  the  monkey,  but,  of  course, 
even  if  we  do  descend  from  '  the  greater  Ape,'  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  copy  our  supposed  ancestor.  Tennyson  had 
Lucretius's  interest  in  physical  science,  especially  in  Astronomy, 
as  the  Poems  sufficiently  prove.  This,  of  course,  distinguishes  his 
treatment  of  nature  from  that  of  Wordsworth.  One  cannot  here 
discuss  his  religious  ideas.  He  did  not  allow  scientific  discoveries 
in  matter  (as  far  as  they  have  gone)  to  destroy  his  profound  con- 
viction that  matter  is  not  everything,  that  spirit  also  exists.  His  . 
personal  emotions,  among  other  things,  made  him  certain  of  that. 
But,  as  we  do  not  know  what  matter  is,  or  what  spirit  is,  these 
venerable  words  are  mere  paper  money  of  the  brain,  about  which 
the  less  said  the  better. 

I  lately  read,  in  a  French  essay,  that  Tennyson  was  a  great 
poet,  with  no  capacity  for  thought,  and  that  Browning  was  the 
crabbed  delight  of  professors  and  old  maids.  These  remarks 
appear  to  ignore  the  residuum  of  poetry  in  Browning  and  of 
thought  in  Tennyson.     We  are  born  to  be  Browningites  or  Tenny- 
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Bonians,  and,  for  one,  I  am  of  the  latter  party.  But  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  make  this  Memoir  an  opportunity  of  depreciating 
Tennyson,  or  of  glorifying  Browning,  as  will  probably  be  done. 
It  was,  obviously,  easier  for  Browning  to  appreciate  Tennyson 
than  for  Tennyson  to  appreciate  Browning :  this  may  be  read  in 
their  letters.  One  is  not  sure  that  Tennyson  quite  appreciated 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne.  Here  were  two  poets, 
not  of  his  own  generation,  whom  he  might,  as  one  thinks,  have 
welcomed  with  some  warmth  of  enthusiasm.  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  intellectual  delight  for  both  sides,  no  companionship 
more  profitable  for  both.  After  a  deluge  of  imbecile  rhyme  from 
the  incompetent,  Tennyson  might  have  taken  joyously  to  real 
poets  like  these  juniors  of  his.  But  this  hardly  seems  to  be  a 
habit  of  aging  poets.  Mighty  little  recognition  did  Tennyson 
get,  little  warmth  from  the  fiBuling  fires  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  He  himself  says,  leniently,  that  Coleridge,  an  old  man 
much  pestered  with  poetry,  did  not,  probably,  give  very  careful 
attention  to  the  early  Tennysonian  worksl  He  too,  when  old, 
may  have  been  equally  remiss,  as  he  remarks.  One  could  have 
wished  him  to  be  more  sympathetic  to  Atalanta  in  Calydon^  it 
only  for  its  merits  in  metre.  These,  indeed,  he  recognises,  but 
we  looked  for  a  warmer  recognition,  such  as  ^  Take  thou  the  van- 
guard of  the  Three.'  But  Wordsworth  did  not  readily  take  to 
Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  think  highly  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  For  purposes  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  as 
regards  work  done  in  our  own  day,  we  of  the  public  have  an 
advantage  over  artists.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  been  absorbed 
almost  as  much  as  Wordsworth  in  his  own  poetry,  Us  own 
methods.  One  does  not  blame  him  for  talking  much  of  his  own 
verse  :  his  hearers  heard  him  gladly.  But,  after  his  first  youth, 
Scott  could  not  be  induced  to  talk  about  his  work,  for  to  him 
literature  seemed  an  unimportant  thing,  compared  with  life.  One 
may  prefer  the  SherifiTs  attitude — Shakespeare's  doubtless  it  was — 
but  Tennyson  lived  more  than  almost  any  man  but  Wordsworth 
for  his  art.  Though  truly  a  patriot,  he  existed  to  ^  meditate  the 
Muse,'  and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  condition  of  his  success. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  causes  which  prevent  his  biography 
from  rivalling  those  of  Swift,  Byron,  Scott,  Bums,  and  Johnson — 
of  men  who  lived  for  Life — in  human  interest.  These  qualities 
and  limitations  were  to  be  observed  in  Tennyson  even  as  an  under- 
graduate. His  *  Poems '  of  1830  had  already  an  enthusiastic,  if 
narrow,  Cambridge  audience,  an  advantage  which  Mr.  Browning 
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lacked.  Arthur  Hallam's  review  was  inspired  bj  friendship,  and 
was  justly  inspired.  Already  he  saw,  and  said,  what  was  essential 
But  the  public  was  unmoved.  No  poetry  was  being  written  :  Mi 
Murray  gave  up  publishing  poetry  at  that  very  time.  Here  was 
a  new  voice ;  being  new  it  seemed  bizarre^  and  was  disregarded. 
Tennyson  now  went  with  Hallam  to  the  Pyrenees  to  subsidise 
some  Spanish  friends  of  freedom.  The  result  was  (Enone, 
and,  thirty-one  years  later,  All  Adown  the  Valley.  The 
travellers  met  a  child  of  Liberty  who  desired  '  couper  la  gorge  a 
tons  les  curie  .  .  .  male  voue  connaiseez  mon  cceur'  *  And  a 
pretty  black  one  it  is,'  thought  Tennyson.  He  was  not  a  good 
Revolutionist. 

The  Heeperidee  were  of  this  period.  The  poem  is  beautiful, 
and  is  open  to  the  objections  of  Lockhart.  Lord  Tennyson  does 
not  seem  to  have  forgiven  Lockhart's  Quarterly  article.  Tenny- 
son himself  saw  'no  gleam  of  humour'  in  it,  as  he  wrote  to 
Christopher  North  in  the  letter  so  strangely  recovered  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Falconer.  Well,  the  article  seems  to  myself  very 
amusing — and  unjust.  Lockhart's  criticisms  were,  for  the  more 
part,  accepted  by  the  poet,  an  unique  example  of  wisdom.  But 
in  1842,  when  the  two  volumes  which  secured  Tennyson's  fame 
appeared,  Lockhart  behaved  well.  He  knew  that  Sterling  was 
very  ill,  he  knew  what  Sterling  would  like  to  do.  So  he  asked  him 
to  review  any  book  he  pleased  for  the  Quarterly.  Sterling,  of 
course,  reviewed  Tennyson,  favourably,  and  Lockhart  had  to  endure 
tribulation  from  Croker  for  this  act  of  delicate  generosity,  if  also 
of  tardy  justice.  This  does  not  appear  in  the  Memoir,  and  is 
mentioned  in  justice  to  J.  Gr.  L. 

Tennyson  was  always  extremely  sensitive  to  unfavourable 
criticism,  while  he  got  little  pleasure  from  praise.  The  reception 
of  his  books  damped  him  ;  then  came  the  blow  of  Arthur  Hallam's 
sudden  death.  He  was  not  silenced ;  he  wrote  a  few  of  the  pieces 
of  In  Memoriam  and  The  Two  Voices,  and  soon  began  that 
masterpiece,  the  Morte  d' Arthur.  But  he  made  no  appeal  to  the 
general  for  ten  years.  He  read  German  and  Italian,  and  science. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  least-known  pieces  is  of  this 
date : 

•  Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined ' 

(vol.  i.  p.  161).     I  think  the  second  line  was  originally  weak — 

*  I  took  delight  in  tjiis  vicinitjr. 

This  is  now  altered. 
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Now,  too,  was  the  date  of  Tht  Two  VoiceSj  which  represents 
the  lowest  deep  of  his  personal  unhappiness  in  the  years  that 
followed  Hallam's  death  and  his  own  apparent  failure.  The 
art  of  a  nature  fundamentally  sound  disguises  a  misery  which 
we  might  take  to  be  a  purely  dramatic  presentation.  Yet  this 
was  really  his  dark  hour;  after  this  he  had  vanquished  fate, 
atrepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

Locksley  HcM  was  also  written  about  this  time,  and,  of  course, 
was  not  autobiographical,  as  a  vain  people  took  joy  in  believing. 
The  poet  was  betrothed  to  the  wife  who  made  his  an  ideally 
happy  marriage,  and  now  his  life  began  to  brighten,  though  the 
wedding  was  long  delayed.  He  was  working,  *  though  not  what 
you  professors  call  working,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lushington.  His 
poetry  seemed  to  *  come  to  him,*  sometimes  very  rapidly,  but 
much  that '  came '  was  rejected,  or  was  not  even  written  out.  He 
went  to  London  in  1842,  and  now  was  the  period  of  the  '  Plump 
head  waiter  at  the  Cock,'  who  slightly  resented  his  own  immor- 
tality. Carlyle  made  Tennyson's  acquaintance,  and  took  joy  in 
him,  after  talking  some  of  his  usual  random  sillinesses  about  dead 
dogs  and  dunghills.  The  old  dog's  bark  was  much  worse  than  his 
bite,  and  he  soon  {proclaimed  Tennyson  '  a  most  restful,  brotherly, 
solid-hearted  man.'  The  young  men  knew  Tennyson  now,  and 
Stanley  quoted  a  line  of  his  in  a  prize  poem,  '  Shakspeare,  I 
suppose,'  said  the  Professor  of  Poetry.  I  remember  quoting  Mr. 
Swinburne  in  a  Latin  college  essay  at  Balliol,  about  1866 : 
•  Poeta  ille  noster.'  '  Milton  ? '  said  Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  who  had 
been  at  Balliol  with  the  author  really  cited. 

Wordsworth  by  this  time  admitted  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
that  two  of  Tennyson's  pieces  *are  very  solid  and  noble  in 
thought.  Their  diction  also  seems  singularly  stately.'  But  a 
new  poet  must  look  to  the  young  men,  who,  to  be  sure,  daily 
announce  that  we  possess  many  new  Immortals.  There  was  an 
encounter  in  which  Tennyson,  overcoming  his  shyness,  told  Words- 
worth of  his  debt,  and  Wordsworth  '  was  far  from  indiflFerent.'  It 
is  not  easy  to  speak  on  such  occasions,  as  Heine  found  when  he 
met  Goethe.  Only  once  I  had  a  chance  of  a  few  words  with 
Lord  Tennyson,  and  then  was  in  such  terror  of  boring  him  and 
such  general  alarm  that  I  modestly  pleaded  guilty  (in  reply  to 
his  question)  of  being  Hhe  author  of  Theocritus.'  Probably 
strangers  who  met  Tennyson  usually  either  'gushed'  or  were 
dumb— such  «ve  the  fortunes  of  greatness — and  the  Laureate  could 
not  be  expected  to  like  meeting  strangers. 
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At  this  period  Tennyson  lost  his  little  patrimony  in  some 
astonishing  scheme  for  combining  philanthropy  with  wood-carving 
by  machinery!  His  pension  of  2002.,  wmng  by  Carlyle  from 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  by  Monckton  Milnes  from  Peel  (who  had 
not  read  the  poet),  was  all  the  more  welcome.  Already  ^  rascals 
send  their  MSS.  from  America/  and,  of  coarse,  the  British  and 
foreign  amateurs  were  now  let  loose  on  Tennyson.  No  day  came 
to  him  without  one  or  more  batches  of  verse,  printed  or  written. 
Any  gentleman  or  lady  who  bores  strangers  with  his,  or  her, 
rhymes  is,  ipso  fddo,  condemned.  '  To  the  day  of  his  death ' 
Tennyson  always  tried  to  help  literary  men '  deserving  and  in  diffi- 
culties ' — a  task  well  nigh  impossible.  The  '  deserving '  are  seldom 
heard  of  by  people  who  could  be  of  use  to  them. 

In  1846  came  Lytton's  cheap  satire,  The  New  Timon.  It  was 
unlucky  for  a  man  of  Lytton's  powers  to  provoke,  or  incur,  attack 
or  reply  frx)m  Lockhart,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson.  In  the  last 
case  his  blood  was  on  his  own  head.  Tennyson  hated  literary 
brawls,  but  his  riposte  yras  foudroyant  when  it  did  come. 

The  PHnceas  (1847),  with  all  its  many  beauties,  was,  in  fiujt, 
a  medley,  and  perhaps  rather  a  'sport,'  or  freak,  among  the 
Poems.  In  1850  came  In  MemoTiam^  and  we  have  a  version  of 
the  famous  review,  known  to  me  as  ^  This  is  a  volume  of  sacred 
poetry,  apparently  by  the  widow  of  a  military  man.'  In  that 
great  book  of  consolation,  In  Memoriam,  every  reader  finds  what 
he  brings,  and  he  who  brings  neither  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  anything 
but  popular  science,  will  spurn  the  emotional  factor  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  is  very  apt  "to  miss  the  poetry.  Our  '  fight  with  death ' 
each  of  us  must  fight  for  himself ;  no  mortal  can  be  our  champion. 
The  poetry  of  the  book,  at  its  best,  is  certainly  immortal,  as  it  is 
certainly  new,  strange,  never  uttered  by  man's  lips  before.  There- 
fore a  certain  typical  Mr.  Madan — *  whose  bumps  one  would  like  to 
feel,'  as  Charles  Lamb  said — asked  Tennyson  whether  he  had 
copied  Statins,  or  Ovid's  Epicedion,  or  the  '  Sorrow  of  Arcadius 
Etruscus,'  or  the  *  Melancholy  of  Podonian  the  Elder,'  perhaps. 

Tennyson  was  a  good  deal  vexed  by  the  pedants  who  were 
always  hunting  for  obscure  originals  of  his  verses.  Like  Virgil, 
he  reset  some  ancient  gems ;  Martial,  for  instance,  yielded 

'  Of  his  ashes  shall  be  made 
The  Violet  of  his  native  land.' 

Tennyson  was  a  /  plagiarist '  as  Virgil,  Bums,  and  everybody  worth 
mentioning  is  a  plagiarist.     Other  men  would  have  disdained  the 
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plagiary  hunters,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  ^  mosquitoes.'  But  he  felt 
their  bite  and  buzz ;  detecting  in  them  the  meanness  and  stupidity 
of  the  stupid  and  mean,  who  '  inflate  themselves  with  some  insane 
delight '  in  the  slips  of  the  great.  Of  course  there  was  no  ^  slip  * 
either  in  his  accidental  coincidences  with  or  his  intentional  remi- 
niscences of  ancient  authors. 

In  1850  Tennyson  married  the  lady  whom  he  had  loved  for  ten 
years.  '  The  Peace  of  God  came  into  my  life  before  the  altar  when 
I  wedded  her/  he  said.  M.  Taine  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  nothing  is  said  of  any  other  love.  The  life  of  Tennyson, 
as  M.  Taine  observed,  differs  much  from  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
or,  indeed,  from  that  of  most  poets.  But  the  wanton  young  bards 
and  critics  of  our  day  must  remember  that  he  had  not  their  lights, 
*•  It  is  not  enough  to  be  &8t,  a  man  should  also  be  modest '  in 
censuring  poets  so  very  unlike  Verlaine  as  the  Laureate. 

On  November  19,  1850,  Tennyson  dreamed  that  Prince  Albert 
came  and  kissed  him,  whereto  he  replied :  ^  Very  kind,  but  very 
German ! '  Next  day  he  received,  through  the  Prince's  admira- 
tion, the  offer  of  the  Laureateship.  Sogers  had  declined  it,  on 
account  of  bis  great  age.  After  passing  from  Southey  to  Words- 
worth the  bays  were  not,  at  that  time,  ridiculous,  as  they  were 
when  Scott  refused  the  crown  of  Pye  and  Gibber.  Tennyson  had 
not  been  living  in  longing  for  the  Laureateship,  and  did  not  hurry 
in  a  cab  to  a  newspaper  office  with  a  threnody  on  Wordsworth's 
death.  That  development  of  enterprise  is  modem.  He  accepted 
the  bays,  Yenables  assuring  him  that  they  would  secure  for  him 
the  liver  wing  when  he  dined  out. 

Here  occurs  a  story  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true ;  I  have 
forgotten  my  authority.  Tennyson  was  at  a  dance  when  a  young 
man,  and,  in  ck  fit  of  poetical  abstraction,  or  seeking  a  place  wherein 
to  smoke,  strayed  into  the  supper  room.  One  old  gentleman  was 
there,  who  said,  *  Young  sir,  if  you  have  come  for  the  livers  you 
are  too  late.     I  have  eaten  them  all.' 

At  this  time  Tennyson  met  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  became 
his  friend  and  kept  a  severe  eye  on  his  natural  history.  Tenny- 
son writes  a  humorous  letter,  as  *  the  defendant'  on  a  question  of 
the  habits  of  the  kingfisher,  '  the  sea-blue  bird  of  the  spring,' 
By  dint  of  perseverance  the  Duke  got  Macaulay  to  admit  Tenny- 
son's merits.  When  the  Idylls  of  the  King  appeared,  Macaulay 
tried  to  make  critical  reservations,  but  broke  down  into:  *0h, 
it  is  very  beautiful ! '  Would  Tom  Macaulay  have  liked  to  be 
Laureate  himself  ?     Infinitely  worse  bards  have  swaggered  in  the 
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bays.  The  parodies  iu  Bon  OcuuUier  are  amusing  to  read,  con- 
oeming  the  poets  of  that  period.  *  The  Daisy '  was  written  during 
a  sonthem  tour  in  1851.  The  poet  was  justly  proud  of  inventing 
the  metre.  ^  I  am  reading  lots  of  novels/  he  says.  He  read  most 
of  the  modems,  but  his  favourites  were  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Miss  Austen.  At  Lyme  Begis  he  went  straight  to  the  Cobb, 
where  Louisa  Musgrave  made  her  unlucky  jump.  The  Cobb  is 
what  every  just  person  goes  to  see  first  at  Lyme  Begis.  As  to 
literature  in  general,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  minutely 
read  in  our  old  authors.  Shakespeare  he  idolised  (as  Ben  Jonson 
would  have  thought) ;  Ben  he  regarded  as  moving  ^  in  a  sea  of 
glue.'  He  admitted  that  Wordsworth  sometimes  seemed  '  thick- 
ankled.'  After  boyhood  he  did  not  care  for  Byron;  Keats 
'  promised  securely  more  than  any  poet  since  Milton.*  Bums  he 
regarded  as  a  truly  immortal  poet,  preferring  his  lyrics.  Words- 
worth, ail  corvtrwi/rey  esteemed  the  Cottdger^a  Saturday  Night. 
Tennyson  had  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Watson  among  the  new 
generation,  and  for  Mr.  Kipling's  '  Flag  of  England.' 

But  perhaps  too  many  contemporaries  thrust  their  poems 
under  Tennyson's  notice.  Of  Bossetti  not  much  is  said ;  like 
most  people,  Tennyson  wished  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  write  more 
poetry.  Homer,  Theocritus,  and  Pindar  were  his  chief  favourites 
among  the  G^reeks;  in  French,  Moli^re ;  in  Latin,  Virgil — of  all 
poets  the  poet  most  akin  to  himself  in  genius.  His  IdylU  of  the 
KtTig  are  his  iEneid ;  often  exquisite,  but  not  the  work  of  a  great 
dramatic  and  narrative  genius. 

Unlike  Virgil,  Tennyson  is  the  most  various  of  poets ;  no 
one  has  attempted  so  many  classes  of  subjects.  It  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  that  the  author  of  The  Lotus  EaierSj  Mariana^  the 
Morte  d^ Arthur,  and  Ulysses  could  cultivate  the  obvious  sen- 
timent of  The  May  Queen.  Nor  does  the  attempt  at  ragged  force, 
where  he  makes  it,  in  The  Revenge  and  The  Balaklava  Charge, 
seem  (to  my  own  taste)  successful.  But  he  undoubtedly  struck 
with  such  shafts  as  these  a  public  which  did  not  care  for  Ulysses 
or  TUhonuSj  just  as  the  sentiment  of  his  OraTidmoiher^s  Apology 
succeeded  where  the  passion  of  Fatima  or  the  songs  in  Maud 
would  have  &iled.  Thus  he  became — and,  as  Mr.  Amold  said  in 
banter,  '  deserved  to  be ' — our  most  popular  modem  poet.  For 
those  who  had  no  ear  to  detect  the  subtleties  and  splendours  of 
his  diction,  he  had  matter  which  came  home  to  their  bosoms. 
One  can  remember  no  writer  so  varied,  none  so  unwearied  in  the 
search  for  novelty,  nor  so  fortunate  in  finding  it.    In  this  respect 
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Maud  was  not  Iiappy,  at  first.  It  is  the  earliest  of  Tennyson's 
books  of  which  I  remember  the  appearance — ^being  then  a  small 
boy ;  and,  looking  into  it  too  young,  I  have  never  quite  overcome 
a  slight  early  prejudice.  I  do  not  care  for  Maud's  young  man.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  not  presented  as  an  immaculate  hero.  The  reviewers 
were  let  loose,  and  Tennyson  was  threatened  with  an  ireiTUement 
*  by  that  mighty  man,  that  pompholygous,  broad-blown  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  gifted  X.'  The  gifted  X.  must  be  the  Apollodorus  of 
Firmilia/n^  ^  Grifted  Gilfillan.'  Jowett  seems  to  have  dreaded  the 
result  of  these  attacks  by  '  mosquitoes,'  but  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  The  Idylls  of  the  Kirig  (1859).  These 
brought  Tennyson's  reputation  and  popularity  to  high-water 
mark.  He  had  always  cherished  the  idea  of  an  epic,  more  or  less 
allegorical  and  symbolical,  on  King  Arthur.  That  figure  of  the 
mists  has  strangely  haunted  poets,  Dryden  and  Milton ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  Arthur  of  the  mediseval  books  came  to 
seem,  to  Tennyson,  a  kind  of  type  of  conscience.  What  may  be 
said  against  the  Idylls,  from  every  side,  has  been  conscientioasly 
urged  till  one  wearies  of  the  sound  of  it.  The  poetry  remains 
unscathed,  as  in  the  original  fragment,  Morte  d^Arihur,  and  in 
'  The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  as  well  as  hundreds  of  lovely  passages 
throughout  the  whole  work. 

He  who  writes  can  remember  no  such  fresh  and  poignant 
pleasure  in  books  as  reading  the  first  four  Idylls  when  a  boy, 
undisturbed  by  criticism.  One  only  wanted  more.  So  did  the 
converted  Macaulay,  who  insisted  on  a  poem  about  the  Holy 
Orail,  but  Tennyson  feared  that  this  would  be  '  too  like  playing 
with  sacred  things.' 

Tennyson's  later  years,  and  later  works,  are  more  within  the 
memory  of  most  readers,  nor  have  I  here  space  wherein  to  linger 
over  them.  To  the  very  last  he  remained  the  *  God-gifted  voice 
of  England,'  the  trumpet  of  her  cause,  the  support  and  consoler  of 
her  Queen.  Of  his  dramas,  or  of  any  dramas,  I  have  no  right  to 
speak,  but  of  his  little  fragment  of  the  Iliad  in  prose  (ii.  p.  15) 
one  may  say  that  here,  at  least,  is  an  example  of  Homer  as  he 
should  be  translated.  That  Tennyson  learned  Hebrew  for  the 
unftdfilled  purpose  of  translating  the  Book  of  Job  will  be  new 
to  most  readers.  The  youngest  will  remember  '  Crossing  the 
Bar,'  a  poem  which  showed  Tennyson,  like  Sophocles  and  Titian, 
undefeated  by  age. 

One  has  ventured  to  say  that  this  great  poet's  biography  has 
not  the  rich  and  varied  human  interest  and  adventure  of  certain 
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other  lives.  But  the  closing  scenes  will  live  always  in  men's 
memories  with  the  immortal  last  pages  of  Lockhart ;  both  are 
things  that  cannot  be  read  with  dry  eyes  and  voice  unshaken. 
This  is  the  result  of  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  expression  of  the 
utmost  simplicity.  Here,  at  last,  the  author's  hand  must  be  seen, 
and  his  self-restraint  finds  its  reward.  For  even  his  father  has 
written  nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  with  more  power  to  raise 
and  purify  our  hearts,  than  the  few  simple  sentences  which  tell 
the  story  of  that  father's  death  :  '  the  sweet  wise  death  of  old  men 
honourable.'  The  life  of  him  who  gave  to  all  the  English  world 
so  much  of  the  purest  happiness  was,  we  may  gladly  remember, 
happy  in  itself.  Not  torn  by  the  mysterious  agony  of  Swift ;  not 
darkened  for  many  days  by  the  melancholy  of  Johnson;  not 
storm-tossed  by  passion  and  remorse,  like  the  lives  of  Burns  and 
Byron ;  unharassed  by  the  fatal  cares  and  final  struggle  of  Scott, 
Tennyson's  existence  broadened  tranquilly  from  year  to  year,  and 
so  swept  out  to  sea, 

'  On  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep.' 

His  age,  like  his  youth,  knew  one  great  sorrow,  of  such  sorrows 
as  are  part  of  human  destiny. 

One  sometimes  thinks  with  regret  on  the  good  things  which 
generation  after  generation  loses  by  coming  too  soon.  But  we  that, 
for  our  brief  day,  are  '  heirs  of  all  the  ages '  are  fortunate  above  all 
in  this,  that  we  did  not  come  too  early  for  the  latest  gift  of  the 
Muse,  the  poems  of  the  great  Laureate.  In  a  rapid  sketch  of  his 
life  there  is  no  room,  as  verily  there  is  no  need,  to  estimate 
these.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  doubt,  or  hope,  or  regret,  in  the  meadows, 
beside  the  rivers,  on  the  mountains,  by  the  sea,  Tennyson's  words 
are  in  our  ears,  like  Homer's  and  Shakespeare's  are,  and  in  the 
wind's  note  we  hear  that  voice  which,  from  infancy,  he  heard  in 
the  wind. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Nocturne. 


DREARILY  the  shadows  fall,  chilly  winds  are  waking, 
Vanished  is  the  glamour  of  the  happy  summer  day. 
And  the  clouds  that,  overhead,  meet  and  cloie  are  making 
All  the  earth  and  all  the  sky  one  dull  relentless  grey. 

When  your  mirth  and  happiness  with  the  sun  are  hidden, 

If  the  idle  doubts  arise,  vague,  elusive  fears. 
Memories  that,  wholly  unexpected  and  unbidden, 

Strangely  stir  the  longing  heart,  brim  the  eye  with  tears  : 

Seek  not  then  the  poet's  page,  vain  the  hope  to  borrow 
From  his  fancied  trouble  consolation  for  your  own ; 

Seek  not  the  philosophers,  who  minister  to  sorrow 

By  no  bread  of  comfort,  but  the  semblance  of  a  stpne  : 

Rather  let  sweet  music  sound,  music  ever  telling 
All  the  thoughts  unspeakable  by  its  harmony. 

By  its  subtle  cadences,  gathering  and  swelling. 

Murmuring  and  moving  like  the  distant  summer  sea. 

And  the  sorrows  of  the  soul,  longing  aspirations, 
Hopes  that  not  another  knows,  terrors  unconfessed, 

All  shall  find  an  utterance  through  music's  modulations. 
All  shall  find  an  utterance,  and  all  shall  find  a  rest. 

Wondrous  charm  of  melody,  mystic  word  unspoken ! 

Even  now  the  wind  is  hushed,  its  bitter  wailings  cease  s 
See,  beyond  the  long  grey  clouds,  far  scattered  now  and  broken. 

The  quiet  stars  look  down  again,  and  all  the  world's  at  peace. 

Anthony  C.  Deake. 
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Solving  the  Difficulty. 


ANY  CHILDREN  ?'  queried  Rose,  gently. 
He  had  just  given  her  the  interesting  information  that 
he  was  a  widower,  although  so  young — thirty-five  at  the  outside. 

'  One/  he  admitted ;  and  his  dejected  tone  seemed  to  imply 
that  that  one  was  an  unsatisfactory  possession — -not  quite  right 
in  its  head,  perhaps,  or  disfigured  with  a  hare-lip.  ^  We  had  only 
been  married  a  year,  you  know.     She  died  when  it  was  bom.' 

^  Ah-h ! '  breathed  Rose,  with  soft  intensity.  She  did  not  like 
to  say  more ;  and  the  womanly  pity  welling  out  to  him  in  his 
misfortune  was  sufficiently  expressed.  Having  consumed  the 
after-dinner  cigarette,  indulged  in  at  her  urgent  bidding,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  respond  to  it;  they  exhaled  their  sighs  together. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  particularly  sympathetic  night — mild,  still, 
solitary,  with  a  beautiful  moon.  They  sat  out  in  it  alone, 
tSte-a-tetey  on  hammock  chairs,  free  to  sit  thus  till  bedtime  ; 
while  their  host  and  hostess,  her  uncle  and  aunt,  dozed  over 
newspaper  and  knitting  in  the  drawing-room  behind  them :  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

'  Son  or  daughter  ? '  Miss  Lascelles  asked,  after  a  pause,  not 
willing  to  break  the  thread  of  such  an  exquisite  subject. 

^  A  boy,'  said  Mr.  Bell,  still  with  that  unfatherly  air  of  dis- 
content. '  Sometimes  I  wish  it  was  a  girl.  She  could  look  after 
me  by-and-bye ;  I  could  have  her  trained  to  be  my  housekeeper 
and  sew  my  buttons  on — that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.' 

'  You  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time/  said  Rose.  '  Judging 
by — by  your  looks,'  she  turned  admiring  eyes  upon  his  very  comely 
person,  ^  it  must  be  a  perfect  in&nt  at  present.' 

^  Quite  an  infiemt ;  that  is — let  me  see — fourteen  months  and 
a  little  over.  Yes,  it  will  be  fifteen  months  on  Thursday  since  he 
was  bom.    And  lost  his  mother  two  days  after.' 

^  Poor,  poor  little  thing ! '  ejaculated  Rose. 

'  Oh,'  laughed  the  young  man,  in  an  odd,  mirthless  way,  *  you 
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needn't  waste  jonr  pity  on  Aim,  Miss  Lascelles ;  h£%  all  right. 
Bolls  in  fat — never  ailed  a  thing  in  his  life — might  take  the  prize 
in  a  baby  show.  So  they  tell  me.  I  haven't  seen  him  myself  for 
a  good  while/ 

*  Yon  haven't  ? '  cried  Hose,  smilingly  indignant.  ^  Well,  yon 
are  a  nice  sort  of  a  parent,  I  most  say !  Don't  yon  have  him  with 
yon  at  home,  then  ? ' 

'  I  haven't  got  a  home.  I  gave  it  np  when  my  poor  girl  died. 
What's  the  iise  of  a  home  to  me  ?  I  should  never  be  there ;  my 
business  takes  me  all  over  the  country,  and  yon  can't  leave  a 
bouse  and  a  young  child  to  servants.  The  little  time  that  I  did 
try  to  carry  on  by  myself  they  played  the  deuce  with  everything, 
child  and  all.  One  woman  started  feeding  it  with  thick  arrowroot. 
She'd  have  killed  it,  to  a  certainty.' 

*  Yes,  indeed.  The  idea !  But  it's  incredible  what  some  fools 
of  women  will  do  in  the  way  of  mismanaging  a  baby.  I  used  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  that  when  I  was  a  district  visitor.' 

'  A  mother  of  half  a  dozen,  too,'  said  Mr.  Bell,  reflectively, 
lighting  another  cigarette.  '  While  a  girl,  who'd  never  had  any, 
took  to  the  job  like  a  duck  to  water — knew  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.    I  will  say  that  for  her.' 

^  The  instinct  is  in  us  all,'  remarked  Miss  Lascelles,  dreamily, 
to  the  man  in  the  moon,  who  seemed  to  survey  the  couple  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  ^  Or  if  not,  it  ought  to  be.  I'm  sure  I 
could  give  many  a  mother  points,  as  you  call  it.' 

*  I've  no  doubt  you  could.  I  heard  somebody  say,  the  other 
day,  that  mothers  are  bom,  not  made.  Very  true,  too.  You  see 
it  in  the  little  girls  nursing  their  dolls.  I  don't  think  anything 
of  a  she-child  that  doesn't  want  a  doll  as  soon  as  it  can  speak.' 

^  I  always  loved  them,'  declared  Rose. 

He  leaned  forward  to  look  at  a  spider's  web  that  the  silver 
light  had  just  touched,  making  it  shine  out  from  its  background 
of  dark  leaves  and  verandah  post ;  and  there  wasdanger  of  rupture 
to  the  delicate  thread  of  the  topic  that  was  weaving  so  charming 
a  conversation.  Wherefore  the  young  lady  hastened  to  inquire 
what  had  become  of  his  little  son. 

^  I  suppose,'  she  said,  ^  he  is  with  his  mother's  people  ? ' 

Slowly  resuming  his  attitude  of  repose,  Mr.  Bell  puffed  awhile 
in  silence,  then  answered,  *  No-o,  not  exactly.  With  a  friend  of 
his  mother's,  not  her  family.  Unfortunately,  her  family  is  in 
England ;  so  is  mine.  Neither  of  us  had  a  soul  here  belonging 
to  us.    That  was  just  the  difficulty.' 
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*  It  must  have  been  a  grtai  difficulty/  murmured  Bose,  in  a 
feeling  tone. 

*  I  believe  you/  assented  Mr.  Bell,  with  emphasis.  *  In  fact, 
it  put  me  into  the  most  ridiculous  hole,  the  most  confounded  fix 
— one  that  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  my  way  out  of — one 

that •    However,  I  mustn't  talk  about  it  to  you.    It's  not  a 

thing  that  one  ought  to  talk  about  to  anybody/ 

And  yet  he  yearned  to  talk  about  it,  and  now ;  and  to  this 
particularly  sympathetic  woman,  who  was  not  young  and  giddy, 
but,  like  himself^  far  out  of  her  'teens  and  experienced  in  the 
troubles  of  life,  such  as  weighed  him  down.  There  was  '  some- 
thing about  her,'  he  thought,  that  irresistibly  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  know  what;  but  an  author,  who  knows  every- 
thing, knows  exactly  what  it  was.     It  was  the  moonlight  night. 

A  few  words  firom  her,  backed  by  the  nameless  influences  of 
the  hour,  unloosed  his  tongue. 

^  You  mustn't  think  me  an  unnatural  parent/  he  said.  '  It's 
not  that  at  all.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  him.  I've  got  his  photo- 
graph in  my  pocket — I'll  show  it  to  you  when  we  go  in — ^the  last 
one  for  the  time  being.  I*  get  a  new  one  about  once  a  month,  a 
regular  '<  Mellin's  Food  "  series,  in  all  sorts  of  get-up,  clothes  and 
no  clothes,  but  all  as  fat  as  butter,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear 
with  the  joy  of  life.  You  never  saw  such  a  fetching  little  cuss. 
I'd  give  anything  to  get  hold  of  him — if  I  could.' 

*  But,  surely — ^his  own  father ' 

^  No.  It  sounds  absurd  to  you,  naturally ;  but  that's  because 
yon  don't  understand  the  situation.' 

^  I  can't  conceive  of  any  situation ' 

'  Of  course  not.  It's  a  preposterous  situation.  And  I  just 
drifted  into  it,  I  don't  know  how — oh,  I  do  know — ^it  was  for  the 
child's  own  sake ;  so  that  you  really  mustn't  call  me  a  heartless 
parent  any  more,  Miss  Lascelles.  Nobody  would  do  that  who 
knew  what  I'd  suffered  for  him ! '  Mr.  Bell  took  the  second 
cigarette  from  his  mouth,  and  sighed  deeply.  *£ven  in  the 
beginning  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  out  of  it,  having 
once  got  in,'  he  continued,  after  a  paiLse ;  '  but  it  has  been  going 
on  so  long,  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day  and  every  hour, 
till  now  I'm  all  tangled  up  and  helpless,  Uke  that  moth  in  that 
spider's  web ' — ^pointing  to  a  little  insect  tragedy  going  on  beside 
them. 

Mifls  Lascelles  leaned  forward,  resting  her  arms  on  her  knees, 
and  spreading  her  hands  in  the  enchanting  moonlight,  which 
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made  them  look  white  as  pearls — and  made  her  rather  Worn 
face  look  as  if  finely  carved  in  ivory.  It  was  a  graceful,  thought* 
ful,  confidential  pose,  and  her  eyes,  uplifted,  gleamed  just  under 
his  eyes,  ineffably  soft  and  kind. 

*  I'm  so  sorry  ! '  she  murmured.     '  But  if  I  don't  know  what 

the  trouble  is Oh,  don't  tell  me  if  you'd  rather  not !    I  can't 

help  you,  can  I  ?    \do  wish  I  could ! ' 

^  So  do  L    But  I'm  afraid  nobody  can  help  me.    And  yet — 

perhaps  a  fresh  eye — ^a  woman's  clearer  insight '     He  paused, 

irresolute;  then  succumbed  to  temptation.  'Look  here.  Miss 
Lascelles,  I'll  just  tell  you  how  it  is,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  speak 
of  it  again.  You  are  no  gossip,  I  know — ^you  will  understand — 
and  it  will  be  such  a  blessed  relief  to  tell  somebody !  And  perhaps 
you  cfAilA  advise  me,  after  all ' 

*  Let  me  try,'  she  broke  in,  encouragingly.  For  an  instant 
her  pearly  hand  touched  his  sleeve.  '  You  may  trust  me,'  she 
said. 

*  I'm  sure  of  it,  I'm  sure  of  it,'  he  responded  warmly.  He  flung 
away  the  remnant  of  the  second  cigarette,  took  a  moment  to 
collect  himself,  and  plunged  headlong.  ' 

^  You  see,  we  had  nobody  belonging  to  us  in  this  country.  I 
came  out  to  make  a  living  and  a  home  for  her — too  crowded  up 
in  England — and  as  soon  as  I'd  got  a  bit  of  steady  income  I  sent 
for  her  to  join  me.  Of  course,  we  had  to  be  married  from  some- 
where, and  some  kind  old  people  that  I  knew  took  her  off  the 
ship  and  looked  after  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  drove  to  church 
from  their  house.  Their  daughter  acted  as  bridesmaid,  and  she 
and  my  wife  got  to  be  great  chums.  She  used  to  come  and  stay 
with  us  a  good  deal — it  was  lonesome  for  the  poor  girl  in  a 
strange  land,  and  me  so  much  away — and  we  used  to  put  up  with 
them  when  we  went  to  town.  In  fact,  they  were  what  you  might 
call  bosom  friends.     That  was  just  the  difficulty.' 

*  You  are  speaking,'  queried  Bose,  gently,  *  of  the  person  who 
has  the  baby?' 

'  Exactly.    Ah,  I  see  you  begin  to  understand.' 
'  I  think  so,'  said  Bose,  with  a  smile  broad  enough  to  be  visible 
in  any  kind  of  moonlight.     *  But  what  was  the  difficulty  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  know,  being  so  really  fond  of  her,  and  all  that- 
wishing  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  her  dead  friend  ;  what  could  I 
say?  Especially  as  those  women  were  killing  the  unfortunate 
brat  between  them.  She  was  not  so  very  young,  and  was  evidently 
clever  at  managing * 
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'  Yes/  interposed  Bose,  smiling  still. 

'  And  pecidiarly  situated  for  undertaking  the  job — much  as 
you  are  situated  here — living  with  two  old  folks  who  doted  on  her 
and  were  only  too  pleased  to  let  her  do  whatever  she  liked ;  fond 
of  a  baby,  and  in  want  of  some  object  in  life,  and  so  on.  But 
chiefly  it  was  for  Mabel's  sake.  To  see  poor  Mabel's  child  messed 
and  mauled  about  by  a  set  of  bungling,  ignorant  creatures,  who 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  was  more  than  she  could  stand,  she 
said :  to  tell  the  truth,  I  couldn't  stand  it  either ;  and  she  begged 
me  to  let  her  have  it  to  look  after,  as  there  was  no  female  friend 
or  relative  nearer  to  it  than  she  was.  What  covXi  I  do  ?  She 
lived  in  a  nice,  healthy  spot,  and  there  was  the  old  mother  with 
her  experience  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  away,  and — and — well,  I 
just  had  to  say  **  yes,"  and  be  thankful  to  do  it.  We  got  the — 
the  doctor  found  a — we  engaged  the  sort  of  nurse  that  does 
everything,  you  know,  a  fine,  strapping  young  woman,  in  the  pink 
of  condition  ;  and  away  they  went  to  Melbourne  together.  And 
at  the  first  blush  the  worst  of  the  trouble  seemed  over,  instead  of 
just  beginning.  I  gave  up  my  house,  and  stored  the  furniture, 
and  went  o£f  after  my  necessary  business,  miserable  enough,  as  you 
may  suppose,  but  at  least  with  an  easy  mind  about  the  boy.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  far  as  poor,  dear  Mabel  was  concerned, 
I  felt  that  I  had  acted  for  the  best.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
looking  at  the  business  from  their  point  of  view,  it  appears  even 
now  that  I  did  act  for  the  best.  Indeed,  I  don't  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  how  any  man  could  have  acted  otherwise,  under  the 
circumstances.' 

The  listener,  listening  intently,  here  put  a  quiet  question — 
*  Did  you  pay  her  ? ' — which  caused  the  narrator  to  wince  like  a 
galled  horse. 

^  Ah,  there  you  hit  the  weak  spot.  Miss  Lascelles,  right  in  the 
bull's  eye,'  he  declared,  sighing  furiously.  '  If  I  could  have  paid 
her,  of  course  there'd  have  been  no  diflSculty  at  all.  But  she 
wouldn't  be  paid.' 

*  You  ought  to  have  insisted  on  it,'  said  Rose,  severely. 

'  I  did  insist.  I  insisted  all  I  knew.  But  she  said  it  was  a 
labour  of  love  for  her  friend,  and  seemed  so  hurt  at  the  idea  of 
money  being  brought  into  the  question  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
press  her  beyond  a  certain  point.  She  let  me  pay  for  the  nurse's 
board,  and  that's  all.  The  baby  didn't  eat  anything,  you  see,  and 
they  were  comfortably  oflF,  with  lots  of  spare  room  in  their  house, 
and  I  just  looked  on  it  as  a  sort  of  temporary  visit  until  we 
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should  be  able  to  turn  round  a  bit.    But  * — with  another  sigh — 
'  he's  there  yet.' 

Miss  Lascelles  nodded,  with  an  air  of  utter  wisdom. 

^  Of  course  you  went  often  to  see  the  child  ? ' 

'  Whenever  I  was  in  town.  And  found  him  always  the  same, 
so  beautifully  cared  for  that,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  saw  a  baby 
in  my  life  so  sweet  and  clean  and  wholesome  looking ;  jolly  as  a 
little  sandboy  all  the  time,  too.' 

'  That  means  that  he  had  a  perfect  constitution,  inherited  from 
you,  evidently.     And  you  were  fortunate  in  the  nurse  ? ' 

*Very  fortunate.  But  it  appeared  that  beyond — beyond 
running  the  commissariat  department,  so  to  speak,  she  did  next  to 
nothing  for  him.  Miss — the  lady  I  spoke  of — did  everything. 
Made  herself  a  perfect  slave  to  him.' 

'  Bought  his  clothes  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  groaned  the  wretched  man,  '  I  suppose  so.  What  did  I 
know  about  a  baby's  clothes?  And  she  wouldn't  answer  my 
questions — said  he  was  all  right  and  didn't  want  for  anything,  as 
I  could  see  with  my  own  eyes.  I  tried  making  presents,  used  to 
send  game  and  things,  found  out  her  birthday  and  gave  her  a 
jewel,  took  every  chance  I  could  get  to  work  o£f  the  obligation, 
but  it  was  no  use.  She  gav<B  7n^  a  birthday  present  after  I'd  given 
her  one.' 

'  Well,  if  moths  will  go  into  spiders'  webs,'  remarked  his 
companion,  *  they  must  take  the  consequences.' 

*  Sometimes  they  get  helped  out,'  he  replied.  *  Some  beneficent 
god-like  being  puts  out  an  omnipotent  finger ' 

He  looked  at  her  and  she  looked  at  him.  At  this  moment 
they  seemed  to  have  known  one  another  intimately  for  years. 
The  moon  again. 

*  Tell  me  everything,'  she  said,  *  and  I'll  help  you  out.' 

So  then  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  giving  up  the  habit  of 
frequently  visiting  his  son.  Cowardly  and  weak,  he  knew,  but 
the  thing  was  too  confoundedly  awkward,  too  embarrassing 
altogether. 

*  But  she  writes.  She  writes  a  full  report  every  week,  tells 
me  what  he  weighs,  and  when  he's  got  a  fresh  tooth,  and  how  he 
crawls  about  the  carpet  and  into  her  bed  of  a  morning,  and 
imitates  the  cat  mewing,  and  drinks  I  don't  know  how  many  pints 
of  new  milk  a  day,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  beUeve  the  rascal 
has  the  appetite  of  a  young  tiger,  atid  yet  I  can't  pay  for  what  he 
eats !    The  nurse  was  long  ago  dispensed  with,  so  that  I've  not 
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even  her  board  to  send  a  cheque  for,  that  they  might  by  chance 
make  a  trifle  of  profit  out  of.  It  seems  too  late  now  to  simply  take 
the  child  away,  and  there  leave  it;  I  haven't  the  unspeakable 
shabbiness,  the  brazen  impudence,  the  mean  selfishness,  to  do  such 
a  thing ;  and,  besides,  he  might  come  to  any  sort  of  grief,  poor 
little  chap,  in  that  case.  There's  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  her 
taking  of  him  and  doing  for  him  have  been  the  salvation  of  bis 
health,  and  perhaps  his  life.  And  I  know,  by  what  she  tells  me, 
that  he  regularly  dotes  on  her — as  so  he  ought — and  would  howl 
his  very  head  off  if  we  took  him  from  her.  What  could  I  do  with 
him  if  I  did  take  him  ?  I've  no  home,  and  nobody  to  look  after  it 
if  I  had ;  and  hired  servants  are  the  deuce^with  a  lone  man  at 
their  mercy.  It  would  be  worse  now  than  it  was  at  first.  And 
so' — with  a  heavy  sigh — *  you  see  the  situation.  I'm  just  swal- 
lowed up  body  and  bones,  drowned  fathoms  deep,  in  a  sea  of  debt 
and  obligation  that  I  can  never  by  any  possibility  struggle  out 
of,  except ' 

He  paused  and  blushed. 

'  Except,'  continued  Bose,  with  the  candid  air  of  a  kind  and 
sensible  sister,  '  except  by  marrying  her,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  I  see 
the  situation.  I  appreciate  your  point  of  view.  I  should  under- 
stand it  if  it  were  not  that  she  unquestionably  laid  the  trap  for 
you  deliberately — just  as  that  spider  laid  his  for  moths  and  flies. 
And  marriage  by  capture  has  gone  out.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that !'  the  man  protested,  in  haste.  '  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  accuse  her  of  that.  She  was  Mabel's  friend — 
it  was  for  her — it  was  out  of  pure  womanly  compassion  for  the 
motherless  child,  at  any  rate,  in  the  beginning.  And  even  now 
I  have  no  right  whatever  to  suppose ' 

*  But  you  know  it,  all  the  same.  Every  word  you  have  said 
to  me  tells  me  that  you  know  it.     You  may  as  well  be  frank.' 

He  squirmed  a  little  in  his  chair,  but  confessed  as  required. 

^Well — but  it's  a  caddish  thing  to  say — I  think  she  does 
expect  it.  And  hasn't  she  the  right  to  expect  it?  However, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  is,  that  in  common 
honour  and  honesty,  in  common  manliness,  I  should  repay  her  if 
I  can ;  and  there's  no  other  way — at  least,  I  can't  see  any  other 
way.  It  is  my  fault,  and  not  hers,  that  I  don't  take  to  the 
notion,  for  a  better  woman  never  walked,  nor  one  that  would  make 
a  better  mother  to  the  boy.  But,  somehow,  you  do  like  to  have 
your  free  choice,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  And  ought  to  have  it,'  quoth  fiose,  with  energy.    *  And  must 
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have  it,  and  shall.  Now  listen,  Mr.  Bell' — addressing  him  in 
such  a  tone  of  confidence  and  encouragement  that  he  felt  sore 
she  was  going  to  cut  his  bonds  forthwith — ^  you  have  asked  me 
to  help  you,  and  I  can  help  you.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy, 
situated  as  I  am  here.  He  will  not  miss  her  after  a  couple  of 
days,  and  she  has  really  no  earthly  right  either  to  him  or  to  you, 
and  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  you  can  imagine. 
This  is  what  you  must  do ' — she  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and 
gazed  earnestly  into  his  paling  face — *  you  must  just  hand  that 
baby  over  to  me.' 

Ada  Cambridge* 
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SEVERAL  are  pressing  themselves  on  me ;  and  indeed  may  be 
said  to  have  possessed  me.     Wherefore  I  am  going  to  turn  on 
them  and  &ce  them.     So  shall  I  in  a  measure  exorcise  them. 

The  most  insignificant  mortals  are  in  these  days  liable  to  have 
their  little  ways  related  in  print.  Not  in  a  newspaper,  but  in  a 
handsome  volume,  I  lately  read  that  the  present  humble  writer 
finds  rest  in  writing  essays  and  visiting  Gothic  churches.  Possibly 
it  may  be  so. 

It  is  a  midsummer  day :  one  of  the  earliest  of  July.  But  it  is 
a  day  of  drenching  rain.  And  there  is  no  hope  of  its  mending ; 
or,  as  we  say  in  these  parts,  taking  up.  The  lake  below  is  dimly 
seen;  the  great  mountains  round  are  hidden  in  mist.  It  is  a 
magnificent  scene,  when  you  can  see  it.  But  in  these  last  days 
that  {jEUst  rarely  emerges ;  as  they  say  in  Scottish  synods.  The 
nearest  post-office  is  twelve  miles  oflF ;  and  letters  go  out  from  it 
only  on  three  days  in  the  week.  That  pile  of  material  before  one : 
letters  and  newspapers  :  when  will  it  be  posted  ?  When  will  it  go 
out  when  taken  in  hand  by  the  department  of  state  charged 
with  such  things  ?  Certain  of  these  communications  are  eagerly 
expected,  elsewhere.  But  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  spots  in  the 
Highlands,  one  comes  not  to  care  much  about  anything.  There 
will  be  disappointment.  But  gazing  vacantly  on  that  vast  stretch 
of  deer-forest,  one  recalls  the  distinction  drawn  by  Goldsmith's 
hero.  He  did  not  mind  about  disappointing  other  people ;  but 
could  not  abear  to  disappoint  himself. 

It  is  maintained  that  this  large  dwelling  is  the  highest  shoot- 
ing lodge  in  Scotland ;  being  just  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Also  the  farthest  from  a  market  town.  Every  morsel  of 
food  for  the  household  of  twenty  has  to  be  carried  fifty-five  miles. 
And  when  we  depart,  there  will  be  a  drive  of  thirty-eight  miles 
to  the  nearest  ndlway  station.  The  coals  which  make  that  bright 
fire,  so  needful,  were  carted  seventeen  miles  from  the  vessel  which 
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bore  them  over  the  sea  to  a  little  creek  in  the  lonely  wildemeds. 
Depopulated  is  the  word  to  express  the  condition  of  great  part  of 
the  Highlands ;  notably  in  the  wilds  of  Inverness-shire.  You  may 
drive  ten  miles  or  more  over  well-made  roads,  and  not  see  a  human 
dwelling.  But,  in  these  parts,  you  will  see  magnificent  red-deer 
in  numbers  quite  beyond  counting.  Those  human  beings  who 
fancy  that  these  beautiful  creatures  keep  themselves  in  remote 
solitudes,  far  from  man,  know  not  their  ways  at  this  season.  Was 
it  not  yesterday,  driving  through  the  forest,  just  1,464  feet  (the 
map  told  us)  above  the  sea,  that  we  passed  within  less  than  fifty 
yards  a  herd  of  sixteen  noble  stags,  great  in  stature,  and  wonder- 
fully graceftd  ?  The  velvet  was  only  wearing  oflF  their  fine  antlers. 
They  had  no  fear.  But  they  appeared  curious  to  see  us,  and  they 
looked  at  us  so  bearing  their  stately  heads  as  to  convey  a  strong 
expression  of  contempt.  Inferior  animals,  forsooth  I  Are  they  ? 
In  divers  respects,  very  decidedly  our  betters.  And  they  are  just 
as  little  afraid  in  the  first  days  after  shooting  begins ;  till  they 
have  learnt  the  cruel  ways  of  the  self-styled  lords  of  creation.  At 
the  beginning,  there  is  just  as  much  sport  in  shooting  a  red-deer 
as  there  would  be  in  going  into  a  field  and  shooting  a  cow.  After 
a  little,  they  learn  by  experience;  and  then  you  have  to  stalk 
them.  Even  then,  when  the  rational  being  sets  his  wit  against 
the  irrational,  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  As  for  the  souls, 
whatever  their  worldly  rank,  who  have  the  red-deer  driven  by 
them  and  take  pot-shots  at  them  within  easy  range,  one  cannot 
adequately  express  one's  contempt  for  such.  They  are  merely 
cowardly  butchers.  Some  of  them,  I  was  assured,  cannot  hit  the 
deer  even  in  these  circumstances.  But  at  the  moment  they  '  let 
it  off,'  like  Mr.  Winkle,  a  gillie  fires  and  kills  the  noble  creature. 
Then  a  cry  is  raised,  *  The  Duke  shot  him,'  *  That's  the  Duke's 
stag,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  Duke's  measure  is  accurately 
taken  in  every  cottage  within  a  dozen  miles.  Would  that  he  saw 
himself  as  others  see  him !  Then,  like  Tom  Hood's  hero,  he  would 
'  let  others  shoot.' 

Strange,  indeed,  to  a  stay-at-home  mortal,  who  has  not  moved 
for  many  a  day  and  month,  are  the  scenes  beheld  in  these  last 
eight  days.  It  is  a  little  thing ;  but  see  the  mountain-ash  just 
outside  this  window,  with  the  berries  growing  red.  *  0  rowan  tree,' 
as  the  Scottish  song  goes ;  look  at  it.  And  then  the  great  groups 
of  larches  and  birches  which  veil  this  large  dwelling  built  in  the 
wilderness  by  that  liberal  and  kindly  nobleman  whom  stupid  and 
irreverent  souls  have  called  Beer  de  Beer ! 
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There  are  Bhrinking  and  timid  individuals  who  feel  it  as  quite 
too  much  for  human  nature  to  have  had  Ben  Lomond  and  Sen 
Nevis  looking  in  at  their  windows  each  for  two  days  in  the  passing 
of  a  single  week.  The  lesser  mountain  is  the  more  beautiful*  But 
the  snow  indicates  which  is  the  loftier  by  twelve  hundred  feet  or 
more.  It  is  not  a  '  rude  assault '  on  the  seclusion  of  nature ;  it  is 
an  elevating  and  refining  influence  brought  into  matiy  lives  ; 
when  that  miraculous  West  Highland  railway  penetrates  into  a 
region  of  lakes  and  mountains  and  desolate  moors  hitherto  in- 
accessible to  most.  How  much  happier  and  better  it  has  made 
very  many  immortal  souls !  Go,  fellow-man ;  let  it  sweep  you 
from  gigantic  Glasgow  along  the  Clyde,  growing  into  that  un- 
speakable Firth,  unsurpassed  in  Europe;  then  by  the  Grareloch, 
and  high  above  Loch  Long,  on  to  Loch  Lomond,  which  such  as 
know  both  bracket  with  Loch  Maree  as  the  grandest  of  Scottish 
lakes.  At  Arrochar,  set  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  there  is  but  a 
mile  between  the  salt  water  loch  and  the  fresh.  Some  folk,  to  be  met 
in  the  Highlands,  are  ignorant  of  what  everyone  ought  to  know. 
It  did  seem  strange  when  one  was  waiting  (for  a  good  while  too) 
on  a  railway  platform  uplifted  high,  when  an  educated  man  who 
must  have  been  in  that  neighboiu-hood  for  at  least  one  day 
approached  him ;  and  pointing  to  a  dark  expanse  within  three 
hundred  yards  under  a  dark  sky,  with  a  grand  peak  behind  it, 
said  ^  What  is  that  water  down  there  ? '  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  just  as  well  make  inquiry.  The  answer  appeared  to  excite 
surprise.  '  That  is  Loch  Lomond,  the  queen  of  Scotch  lakes :  and 
that  peak  is  Ben  Lomond.'  The  traveller  went  and  informed  several 
companions.  They  arose  and  looked  at  the  scene  with  moderate 
interest.  For  a  man  to  be  on  '  the  bonny  bonny  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond,'  and  not  know  it,  seemed  singular.  But  Macaulay  tells 
how  in  coaching  days  a  fine  bright  young  officer  was  with  him  on 
a  coach  which  drove  into  Oxford,  changed  horses  leisurely,  and 
proceeded.  A  mile  out,  the  youth  looked  back,  and  said  '  That's 
rather  a  nice  town.     What's  the  name  of  it  ? ' 

Tarbet  is  pleasant  to  stay  at.  The  views  are  not  less  than 
glorious.  Vegetation  is  unspeakably  rich :;  there  are  grand  trees 
everywhere,  and  the  most  luxuriant  of  great  evergreens.  The 
Scenery  has  brought  poetical  elements  into  the  speech  of  men  not 
generally  inclined  that  way.  It  was  a  London  banker  who  walked 
away  from  this  home-like  hotel  by  a  road  tending  towards  the 
north;  and,  returning,  was  asked  where  that  road  went.  He 
paused ;  then  replied  solemnly,  *  I  don't  know ;  but  I  think  it 
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most  go  to  Heaven!'  Many  associations  are  touched  by  that 
mountain,  so  close  at  hand,  and  here  showing  its  most  striking 
form :  not  all  of  them  heroic.  Such  as  the  suggestion  of  a  weekly 
giver  of  cheer  to  many  care-worn  mortals,  as  to  the  connection  (if 
any)  between  Ben  Disraeli  and  Ben  Lomond.  Such  as  Archbishop 
Wbately's  asseveration  that  the  difference  between  a  Highlander 
and  an  Irishman  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  on  a  sharp  morn- 
ing is  that  the  one  is  cowld  with  the  kilt,  and  the  other  is  kilt 
with  the  cowld.  Such  as  the  legend,  well  known  in  the  hearty 
west,  of  the  Paisley  man  who  gazing  on  the  magnificent  prospect 
from  the  summit  was  carried  beyond  himself  and  beyond  ordinary 
speech,  and  said  with  deep  emotion  to  his  companion,  ^  Man,  Jock, 
the  works  of  Grod  are  Deevlish ! '  And  with  that,  strangely,  comes 
the  countenance  of  a  youth,  gone  for  many  a  year,  who  insisted 
that  the  Nunc  Dimittis  set  forth  as  the  reason  why  the  servant 
should  be  let  depart  in  peace,  'Because  ye  said  ye  would!' 
Which  thing  is  very  strange.  Also  of  the  untravelled  and  appre- 
hensive Scottish  parson,  sailing  with  his  wife  on  a  grand  Swiss 
lake,  who  in  answer  to  a  remark  upon  the  glory  around,  did  but 
say  in  a  melancholy  tone,  '  I  wish  I  was  safe  back  at  Drumple ! ' 

It  is  strange  to  remember  that  the  days  have  been  in  which  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  that  magnificent  loch  on  which  you 
look  down  from  the  front  window  of  the  Tarbet  Hotel  excluded 
the  capacity  of  doing  justice  to  another,  not  far  away.  It  appears 
to  have  been  even  as  when  extreme  admiration  of  one  of  two 
recent  English  poets,  both  great,  involved  your  depreciation  of  the 
other.  Principal  Shairp  relates  a  striking  instance :  though  here 
the  purely  aesthetic  was  complicated  to  a  certain  degree  with 
pecuniary  considerations :  even  as  when  a  territorial  prince  of  my 
youth  declared  that  a  certain  piece  of  legislation  was  utterly 
opposed  to  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  likewise  was  sure 
to  greatly  lessen  the  rent  of  his  ancestral  lands.  A  Mr.  Jamieson, 
of  literary  fame  in  his  day,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ascended  Ben  Lomond,  and  on  its  top  met  a 
savage-looking  fellow,  the  image  of  *  red  Murdoch,*  who  told  him 
ihat  he  had  been  a  guide  to  the  mountain  for  more  than  forty 
years,  but  now  '  a  Walter  Scott '  had  spoiled  his  trade.  '  I  wish,' 
said  he,  *  I  had  him  in  a  ferry  over  Loch  Lomond :  I  should  be 
after  sinking  the  boat,  if  I  drowned  myself  into  the  bargain :  for 
ever  since  he  wrote  his  Lady  of  the  Lake^  as  they  call  it,  every- 
body goes  to  see  that  filthy  hole.  Loch  Katrine.  The  devil  con- 
found his  ladies  and  his  lakes ! '    Even  so  did  the  West  Indian 
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planters  propose  to  hang  Wilberforce  (when  they  caught  him), 
who  dared  to  find  &u1t  with  the  slavery  which  maintained  them 
in  extravagance.  It  was  a  lassie  from  the  Trosachs,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  told  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  here  at  Tarbet  that 
Loch  Katrine  was  ^  bonnier  to  her  fancy  than  Loch  Lomond.' 
But  indeed  they  must  not  be  compared.  Save  at  its  Trosachs 
end,  Loch  Katrine  is  far  below  very  many  Scottish  lakes.^ 

In  days  much  more  recent  a  certain  kindliness,  and  homely 
simplicity,  spread  over  all  this  region,  which  are  now  no  longer 
here.  Even  great  Glasgow,  then  a  small  but  energetic  place,  was 
unsophisticated.  And  substantial  justice  was  almost  invariably 
done,  though  by  methods  which  a  keen  legal  intellect  might  dis- 
approve. Now  it  was  that  a  dear  old  Bailie  (I  remember  his 
kindly  face  when  I  was  a  boy)  recently  advanced  to  the  bench 
had  a  criminal  placed  before  him,  accused  of  some  very  modest 
violation  of  the  law.  Of  course  the  Bailie  knew  the  sinner  well. 
He  heard  the  charge  stated.  *  John,  man,  I'm  sorry  to  see  you 
here.  We'll  just  fine  you  half-a-crown.'  The  public  prosecutor 
here  intervened.  *  But,  my  lord  (even  so)  the  charge  is  not  yet 
proved :  we  have  not  heard  the  evidence.'  Then  the  benignant 
Judge:  *Ah  well,  John,  my  man,  as  the  charge  is  not  proved, 
we'll  just  fine  you  eighteenpence.'  It  was  the  same  delightful 
old  gentleman,  gone  to  his  rest,  who  had  to  attend  the  Judges  on 
the  circuit,  and  was  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn  words  in  which 
one  of  the  Lords  summed  up  a  sentence  of  death.  Here  was  a 
valuable  hint.  So  in  a  day  or  two  the  Bailie  sat  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  a  poor  fellow  was  haled  before  him.  In  a  solemn  voice 
the  words  came :  *The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you  pay  one 
shilling  to  the  Crown  for  getting  drunk :  and  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul ! ' 

That  kindly  magistrate  departed  with  the  good  word  of  all  men. 
As  I  once  heard  said,  in  an  impressive  manner  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, *  He  also  has  gained  his  larrel,  and  won  his  pamm ! '  Every- 
body realised  what  was  meant.  And  his  aims  were  modest.  He 
was  not  such  as  the  millionaire  who  was  ambitious  of  literary  fame, 
and  going  to  a  popular  writer  proposed  that  they  should  write  a 
book  in  collaboration :  a  handsome  sum  passing.  *  No,'  said  the 
author,  '  it  cannot  be.  Holy  Scripture  declares  that  a  horse  and 
an  ass  must  not  plow  together.'  But  in  this  case  riches  had  come 
to  one  not  devoid  of  understanding.     He  broke  forth  in  wrath : 

»  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  •  RecoUections  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland*:  edited  by 
Principal  Shairp  of  St.  Andrews :  pp.  316,  316. 
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^  And  what  right  have  you  to  call  ME  a  horse  ? '  It  was  soothly 
said,  I  ween. 

It  was  a  solemn  occasion,  on  that  sunshiny  afternoon  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  one  walked  down  an  antique  street  with  an  awfully- 
keen  teetotaller.  He  unjustly  declared  that  nearly  every  man 
he  met  was  drunk.  There  met  us  a  ruler  of  the  town,  clear  and 
sober  as  mortal  man  could  be.  Sat  I  hear  my  companion's  voice : 
and  a  good  man  too,  who  would  not  intentionally  have  done  a 
cruel  injustice.  'See  till  him!  See  till  him!  His  een  are 
stelled  in  his  head! '    Ah,  who  is  safe  from  accusation ? 

Which  brings  back  another  occasion  on  which  one  was  called 
to  see  till  him.  '  D'ye  see  him  ?  D'ye  see  him  ?  You  have 
made  him  a  hypocrite.'    These  were  the  words. 

The  circunistances  were  thus.  The  precentor  of  a  Scottish 
kirk  entered  the  sacred  edifice,  and  proceeding  to  his  place  knelt 
down  and  covered  his  fi&ce  as  in  silent  prayer.  A  bigoted  old  minister, 
furiously  opposed  to  decency  in  public  worship,  at  once  gave  a 
poke  to  the  person  next  him,  pointed  to  the  decent  precentor,  and 
uttered  the  words  recorded.  He  was  sure  the  precentor  was  pre- 
tending to  pray,  while  in  fact  not  doing  so.  But  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  argument  went  against  all  public  worship  what- 
ever. How  could  you  be  sure  that  the  congregation,  which  in  a 
little  would  stand  up,  lounge  on  the  pews,  and  stare  about,  was 
indeed  doing  what  had  been  suggested,  when  the  officiating 
mortal  had  said  Let  ua  pray  ?  Had  you  not,  peradventure,  made 
a  great  many  hypocrites  ?  Sut  a  sure  rule  of  these  old  persons, 
known  in  my  youth,  was  to  carry  an  argument  just  as  far  as  it 
suited  them:  and  arrest  it  then.  A  precentor  must  be  sham- 
ming, when  in  seeming  devotion.  A  gaping  irreverent  number  of 
persons  must  be  sincere. 

One  who  ministered  in  the  only  magnificent  church  North  of 
the  Tweed,  being  in  Bome,  had  a  private  interview  with  the  Pope. 
When  he  came  back,  he  was  severely  catechised  whether  he  had 
knelt  down  to  the  Son  of  Perdition.  '  Yes,  I  did.  And  I  am 
prepared  to  justiiy  it.  Kneeling,  in  Scotland,  has  no  religious 
significance.  That  was  all  right.  But  if,  while  the  Pope  was 
speaking  to  me,  I  had  lounged,  and  stared  about  me,  and  fre- 
quently yawned,  and  looked  in  any  direction  save  that  of  His 
Holiness,  thxit  would  have  been  most  improper  in  a  minister  of 
the  Kirk.  For  that  would  have  been  adopting,  in  speaking  to  a 
mortal  man,  the  well-known  attitude  of  public  prayer.'  Several 
individuals,   hearing   this,  declared   that  the  eminent  preacher 
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would  certainly  go  to  perdition  for  making  such  an  observation. 
Bat  nobody  attempted  to  answer  it. 

The  aged  person  who  flew  (in  a  moral  sense)  at  the  poor 
precentor  at  Blethershiels  was  one  whom  I  occasionally  heard 
called,  in  pnblic,  awr  venerahU  father.  Mnch  more  frequently  I 
heard  him  called,  in  private,  That  obstructive  old  IcUot  The 
diverse  phrases  were  uttered  by  the  same  individuals.  And  I  knew, 
perfectly,  which  expression  set  forth  the  speaker's  real  belief. 
Such  a  being  once  entered  the  little  gathering  which,  long  ago, 
prepared  The  Scottish  Eyrrmalj  amid  great  suspicion,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  abuse.  He  hastened  in,  much  excited.  He  said 
that  as  he  was  coming  along  Queen  Street,  he  met  ^  a  gentleman,' 
not  named,  who  said  the  Hynmal  would  never  do.  Asked  where- 
fore, he  answered,  because  it  left  a  hymn  out  which  ought  to  be  in. 
every  Hymnal.  The  president  of  the  little  gathering  said  to  him 
who  thus  entered,  *  What  is  the  hymn  ? '  *  I  don't  remember,' 
was  the  answer.  And  there  the  matter  ended.  Nothing  farther 
was  ever  said  on  that  matter. 

Can  one  forget  the  young  Anglican  divine  who  came  to  serve 
for  a  few  weeks  in  Edinburgh  and  spoke  to  one  I  know  ?  ^  I  am 
quite  surprised  to  see  cultivated  fields  round  Edinburgh.  I 
thought  there  were  none  in  Scotland.'  'What  did  you  think 
there  was  in  Scotland  ? '  *  Oh,  nothing  but  rocks.'  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  for  the  moral  stamina  of  the  Scot.  He  said, 
*  And  you  were  quite  right.  There  are  a  few  fields  just  about 
Edinburgh.  But  only  rocks  in  Scotland  generally.  It  is  a  &r 
more  savage  country  than  is  commonly  believed  in  England. 
Everything  here  is  quite  di£ferent.'  At  this  moment,  a  hideous 
braying  arose,  close  at  hand.  Said  the  Scot,  *  Now  you  would 
never  guess  it ;  but  that's  a  nightingale :  a  Scotch  nightingale. 
So  different  from  Surrey!'  *How  interesting!'  rejoined  the 
English  youth.  ^  I  should  never  have  guessed  that  was  a  night- 
ingale. But  I  see  the  two  countries  are  awfrilly  unlike.'  '  Indeed 
they  are,'  spake  he  of  the  North  Country,  and  went  on  with  other 
detailsb  These  touched  the  savage  customs  of  the  people.  And  he 
summed  up,  *  Ye  see  they  hudna  the  Befinement  then  that  we 
hae  noo ! '  The  poor  young  stranger  appeared  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  Scottish  race  might  have  tholed  even  mair  refinement  than 
as  yet  they  hud. 

^  The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,'  wrote  Dickens 
in  a  fiEunous  passage.  There  it  is  now.  For  the  sun  has  shone 
oijtr,^and  that  gleam  is  cast  up  from  the  lake  below,  with  its 
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nnnmnbered  dimple.  Everyone  has  his  little  detail,  which  comes 
close  to  himself:  nothing  comes  more  tonchingly  to  the  writer 
than  that  ripple  on  the  wall  from  the  water  not  feu:  away.  Nothing 
more  brings  back  July  and  August  days,  departed.  Yon  chamber 
in  Marlee  where  one  would  rest  of  afternoons,  just  about  beaten ;  does 
that  golden  ripple  come  back  to-day  from  the  lake  below  ?  I  shall 
never  see  it  again :  but  it  must  be  there.  One  always  thought,  even 
as  a  boy,  that  Dickens  was  scientifically  wrong.  How  could  the 
ripple  come  on  the  waU  of  a  room  in  a  London  street  ?  Must  it 
not  always  indicate  neighbouring  water  ?  But  the  present  writer 
always  detested  physical  science:  though  he  enjoyed  the  inexpres- 
sible privilege  of  being  taught  it  by  dear  and  great  Lord  Kelvin. 

Dr.  Chalmers  would  occasionally  say,  '  Let  us  surrender  our- 
selves to  miscellaneous  impulses.'  So  be  it  to-day.  For  indeed 
on  this  page  one  wanders  about,  accepting  each  odd  remembrance 
as  it  comes.  Wherefore  have  I  thought  now  of  that  sad  face, 
with  red  hair,  which  I  knew  as  a  little  child  ?  After  years,  when 
I  was  in  my  first  parish  (in  sole  charge)  I  saw  it  once  again. 
I  hear  the  voice  speaking,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  very  many 
sentences,  said  and  forgotten,  by  quiet  departed  souls  of  whom 
nobody  ever  heard,  deserved  perpetuation  in  print  just  as  much  as 
anything  the  lowly  essayist  has  ever  written.  I  can  but  recur 
to  Dean  Stanley.  I  hear  again,  to-day,  the  frequent  word  which 
expressed  the  resultant  conclusion  from  a  remarkable  experience. 
'  It's  all  Election ! '    So  it  is.    In  matters  great  and  small. 

Said  that  long-remembered  acquaintance : 

*  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  You  were  a  wee  boy  when  I  saw 
you  last.  Every  Sunday  at  that  time  I  walked  eleven  miles  to  see 
a  lassie  that  was  in  your  Faither's  hoose ;  and  then  eleven  miles 
back  again.  This  is  Her.  She's  an  awful  good  wumman.  She  has 
been  my  wife  for  these  years.  But  I  wadna  walk  eleven  miles  to 
see  her  noo.  No,  I  wadna.'  He  spoke  in  a  sad  tone,  and  the  worn 
face  of  the  middle-aged  wife  was  turned  on  me,  rather  sorrowfully . 
Things  come  in  this  world  which  are  not  spoken  of.  Somehow, 
they  do  not  seem  quite  to  the  credit  of  human  nature. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  yesterday,  to  read  that  John  Skelton  is 
gone.  There  has  been  a  terrible  cutting-down,  of  late,  of  the  old 
&miliar  faces.  But  one  never  thought  that  the  very  dear  and  old 
friend  was  to  go  first.  We  were  young  lads  together :  and  there 
never  was  a  ruffle  between  us.  How  charming  a  writer !  How 
quietly  heroic  a  man!  Tulloch's  very  great  friend.  Froude's 
greatest  friend.    G-reat  as  was  his  standing  in  the  world  of  lettera, 
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he  never  quite  got  his  due.  Fronde  held  TKakiiia  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  the  language.  And  how  one  read,  over  and  over,  A 
GampaigTieT  at  Home !  In  old  days,  he  and  I  wrote  great  part  of 
Frccaer,  Bnt  he  went  over  to  Blackwood :  and  one  associates  his 
latter  years  with  the  historic  Maga.  Divers  honours  came  to  him : 
all  &r  more  than  deserved.  Short  was  his  time  as  Sir  John.  I 
have  much  more  to  say.  But  these  words  would  come.  And 
Fronde  and  he  have  met.  This  last  parting  brings  Fronde  back :  and 
how  he  said  of  a  Mend  who  died,  '  He  knows  now  whether  it  is 
true  about  the  Queen.'  Only  on  that  matter  did  Fronde  and 
Bkelton  differ.  They  differed  totally.  But  there  was  no  breach  of 
love.  And  love  was  the  word :  though  we  shy  Scots  do  not  speak 
out  what  we  feel.  Wilfully  the  remembrances  come,  even  on  a 
dark  day.  I  hear  Froude  say,  with  a  smile,  of  his  Professor  of 
Divinity,  how  he  enjoined  such  as  were  to  take  orders  always  to 
walk  about  the  parish  in  cap  and  gown.  *  They  will  respect  you 
more.'  At  mention  of  this  Dr.  Bobert  Lee's  words  come  back, 
said  to  me  a  young  Edinburgh  minister.  '  Don't  visit  much. 
The  less  your  people  see  of  you  out  of  the  pulpit,  the  more  they 
will  think  of  you  in  it.'  Which  is  an  arguable  ground  to  take. 
But  mine  has  ever  been  just  the  opposite.  Skelton's  affection 
was  warm  towards  Bobert  Lee.  And  Bobert  Lee  was  persecuted 
into  his  grave  by  persons  incredibly  stupid  and  ignorant.  Once 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  introduce  the  very  stupidest  cf  them  to 
Froude.  For  he  came  into  78  Great  King  Street  where  Froude  and 
I  sat  together  in  iriendly  talk.  A  few  minutes  enabled  the  stupid 
man  to  take  Fronde's  measure.  Then  he  departed.  And  passing 
out  from  my  door  he  briefly  said,  '  I  don't  think  much  of  your 
friend.' 

We  are  less  igaorant  and  stupid  now.  Yet  there  are  ignorant 
people  still.  It  is  a  fact  that  within  these  few  weeks  a  seemingly 
educated  person  came  to  stay  in  this  grey  and  ivied  place.  The 
links  were  superciliously  looked  upon.  And  the  visitor  wrote  to 
a  firiend  in  London,  *  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  Grolf  is  making 
its.way.  I  have  been  quite  astonished  to  find  that  they  play  it 
even  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  St.  Andrews ! ' 

.  It  was  last  summer  that  a  bumptious  stranger,  gazing  on  the 
Links  which  are  first  in  the  world  with  none  second  or  third,  had 
the  haidihood  to  say  to  great  Tom  Morris,  ^Not  bad;  but  our 
Links  at  Little  Pedlington  are  far  better.'  The  cautious  Scot,  dear 
man,  secure  in  safe  supremacy,  merely  remarked,  without  excite- 
ment, ^  St.  Andrews  is  iQ  to  beat.'    Only  Dean  Hook,  in  vehement 
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youth,  would  take  the  trouble  to  thrash  one  who  said  that 
Shakspere  was  a  Humbug. 

Great  and  original  genius  may  be  snufifed  out  by  cruel  sur- 
roundings. Thinking  of  Shakspere,  one  recalls  a  brUliant  youth 
who  wrote  a  legend,  very  many  years  ago.  The  ruler  of  his  form 
in  a  certain  great  School  made  him  read  it  aloud  to  some  hundreds 
of  young  companions:  and  I  fear  that  the  excessive  mirth 
with  which  they  received  the  tragical  passages  may  have  sup- 
pressed great  makings.  He  read  his  work  with  emphasis,  that 
writer;  and  he  was  heard  with  deep  attention.  A  man  was 
awaked  from  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  step  crossing 
his  room.  He  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Art  thou  the  footman, 
or  art  thou  a  Daymen  ?  '  A  voice  replied,  *  I  am  the  footman.' 
*  Wherefore  camest  thou?*  'To  bring  a  scuttle-full  of  coals.' 
The  erewhile  sleeper  sprang  to  the  floor,  struck  a  light,  and  said, 
'  Empty  those  coals  out  on  the  floor ! '  The  footman  did  so :  and 
there  was  a  knife  gleaming  among  the  coals !  Seeing  his  villany 
was  discovered,  the  footman  seized  up  the  knife,  and  rushed  into 
a  neighbouring  bedroom,  where  the  Lady  Angelina  was  sleeping : 
this  with  intent  to  slay  the  young  lady.  '  He  raised  the  knife  on 
high,  and  plunged  it,  not  in  her  lily-white  buzzum,  but  in  the 
pillow ! '  None  ever  knew  what  was  to  follow.  For  at  this  point 
the  class  got  out  of  hand,  and  the  uproar  of  shouts  arrested  speech. 
Yet  surely  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  treatment  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  I  have  just  finished  reading  an  American  volume 
of  adventure  which  has  attained  a  high  popularity,  and  is  written 
in  a  very  similar  style.  In  certain  cases  the  memory  is  wilful. 
Galled  up  by  the  touching  passages  which  have  been  recorded, 
another  comes.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  in  a  local 
parliament : 

'Mr.  Gheerman,  I  ain't  agoin'  to  foUer  the  speaker  through  the 
stars,  looking  out  for  Yeenis.  Mr.  Gheerman,  the  speaker  is  just 
like  a  sow  wallerin'  in  mud.  He  don't  know  no  more  nor  a  pig. 
I  ain't  got  nuffin  more  to  say.' 

Ah,  the  useful  counsels  I  have  wholly  forgot,  and  the  valuable 
sentiments !  Yet  those  words  remain  vivid  in  memory.  Having 
been  read  when  I  was  six  years  old.  I  remember,  too,  how  the 
Government  of  this  great  Empire  was  severely  attacked  for  a 
certain  wrong-doing :  to  wit,  making  the  hal^nny  and  the  penny 
postage-stamps  the  same  in  size.  For,  ere  that  evil-doing  was 
done,  you  could  tell  one  from  the  other  in  the  dark.  Which,  in 
this  world  of  trouble,  was  a  considerable  comfort.     Of  course,  it 
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was  the  Ministry  which,  after  solemn  deliberation,  had  resolved 
npon  this  revolutionary  change.  They  were  bad  men.  Little 
things  can  raffle :  can  also  soothe.  One  was  interested  when  a 
cleric,  whose  ear  the  sound  had  caught,  reading  a  lesson  in  church, 
said  many  times  '  Hiram  King  of  Tyram.'  And  a  man  of  credit 
once  taxed  my  power  of  belief  by  saying  that  he  had  been  cheered, 
in  like  circumstances,  by  firequent  mention  of  '  the  four  beastesses/ 
This  appeared  barely  credible. 

It  was  the  right  answer  to  offensive  affectation,  when  a  youth, 
known  to  me,  was  introduced  to  an  individual  who  knew  this  sacred 
place  just  as  well  as  he  did :  though  a  dweller  in  the  superior 
South.  *  Oh,  St.  Andrews.'  Then,  superciliously,  *  are  there  not 
ruins  at  St.  Andrews  ? '  *  No/  said  the  youth,  with  firmness : 
^  None  at  all ! '  Then,  casting  upon  his  questioner  the  peculiar 
glance  with  which  one  regards  a  Humbug,  departed  silently. 

A.   K.  H.  B. 


6o 


TW   Owdest  Member/ 


DOCTOR  CRADDOCK  rode  slowly  along  the  grassy  track  which 
led  from  Thomleigh  to  Little  Upton,  and  as  he  rode  he  smiled 
to  himself.  Though  he  had  been  settled  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  in  this  quiet  comer  of  Lancashire,  his  Southern  mind  had 
not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  North 
Country  patients.  He  had  just  been  to  see  old  Robert  Wain- 
Wright,  who  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  gout  in  his 
right  foot,  and  who  was,  in  consequence,  unapproachable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  answering  the  Doctor's  questions  only  by  an 
unintelligible  growl  or  an  impatient  jerk  of  the  head.  Moreover, 
on  being  informed  that  he  must  not  expect  to  set  foot  to  the 
ground  for  several  days  more,  he  had  emitted  a  kind  of  incredulous 
roar,  and  had  announced  his  opinion  that  his  medical  adviser  was 
a  gradely  fool.  Poor  Mrs.  Wainwright  had  subsequently  apologised 
for  her  lord's  shortness  of  temper,  explaining  in  deprecating  tones 
that  he  was  apt  to  be  took  that  way  sometimes ;  and  adding  that 
he  had  been  moidering  ever  sin'  momin'  about  Club  Day. 

*  He  reckons  he's  th'  owdest  member,  yo'  known.  Him  an' 
Martin  Tyrer,  of  Little  Upton,  is  mich  of  an  age,  an'they'n  walked 
same  number  of  times — they're  a  bit  jealous  one  o'  th'  t'other  an' 
our  Graffer  reckons  if  he  bides  awhoam  owd  Martin  'ull  be  castin' 
up  at  him,  an'  sayin'  he's  beat  him.' 

*  There'll  be  no  Club  Meeting  for  Tyrer,  either,  to-morrow,* 
Doctor  Craddock  said,  'he's  laid  up  with  a  bad  attack  of 
bronchitis.' 

*Eh,  is  he?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wainwright,  with  such  visible 
satisfaction  that  the  Doctor  smiled  now  as  he  recalled  it.  She  had 
barely  had  patience  to  escort  him  to  the  door,  and  before  he  had 
mounted  his  horse  he  had  heard  her  joyfully  informing  her  Oaffer 
that  owd  Martin  Tyrer  had  getten  th'  'titus,  and  she  hoped  that 
now  he'd  be  satisfied  and  give  ower  frettin'  hissel'. 

*  I  shall  have  an  equally  warm  reception  here,  I  suppose,'  said 
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the  Doctor  to  himself,  as  he  dismotmted  before  Tyrer*8  door,  *  but, 
whatever  happens,  the  old  man  must  not  think  of  going  out 
to-morrow.    It  would  be  serious  if  he  caught  fresh  cold.' 

Martin  Tyrer  was  sitting,  almost  upright,  in  his  bed,  supported 
by  many  pillows,  for  when  he  lay  down,  as  his  wife  explained  to 
the  Doctor,  he  fair  choked.  He  was  an  immensely  tall  and  stout 
man,  with  a  large  red  face,  and  a  stolid  lack-lustre  eye,  which  he 
brought  solemnly  to  bear  upon  the  Doctor  as  he  entered  the  room. 

*  Well,'  said  Craddock,  *  how  are  you  to-day,  Tyrer  ?  Better,  I 
hope.' 

Tyrer  rolled  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  wife,  apparently  as 
an  intimation  that  she  was  to  answer  for  him. 

*  Noan  so  well,'  said  Mrs.  Tyrer  lugubriously,  proceeding  there- 
upon to  give  accurate,  not  to  say  harrowing,  particulars  of  her 
master*s  symptoms;  Tyrer,  meanwhile,  suffering  his  glance  to 
wander  from  one  to  the  other,  and  occasionally  nodding  or  shaking 
his  head.  It  was  not  until  she  paused  from  want  of  breath  that 
he  put  in  his  word. 

*  I  mun  get  up  to-morrow,*  he  remarked,  apparently  address- 
ing no  one  in  particular. 

*  If  you  do  you'll  make  an  end  of  yourself,  my  Mend,'  returned 
the  Doctor  decidedly.  *  You  stay  where  you  are,  and  go  on  with 
your  gruel  and  poultices — by-the-by  you  needn't  make  those 
poultices  quite  so  thick,  Mrs.  Tyrer — ^and  I'll  come  and  see  you  on 
Wednesday.  You  mustn't  think  of  getting  up.  If  you  go  out  in 
this  east  wind,  it  will  be  the  death  of  you.  BeaUy  you  people  are 
mad  about  your  Club  Day — you  should  have  seen  old  Eobert 
Wainwright,  when  I  told  him  just  now  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  go  out.' 

^  He's  noan  bahn  to  walk  ! '  cried  husband  and  wife  together, 
their  faces  lighting  up  much  as  Mrs.  Wainwright's  had  done. 

*  He'd  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  were  to  try,'  said  Doctor 
Craddock,  '  he  can't  so  much  as  put  his  foot  to  the  ground.' 

'  Coom,'  said  Mrs.  Tyrer,  looking  encouragingly  at  her  spouse, 
•  that's  one  thing  as  should  mak'  thee  feel  a  bit  'appier.  He  were 
takkin*  on  terrible,  yo' known,'  she  explained,  *  thinkin'  Robert  'ud 
be  crowin'  ower  him  at  not  bein'  able  to  walk.  He's  alius  agate  o' 
saucin'  our  mester  is  yon — he  reckons  he's  th*  owdest  member  o' 
th'  Club,  an'  my  'usband  he's  turned  seventy,  an'  he's  walked 
.  fifty-two  times.  Ah,  fifty- two  times  it  were  last  Club  Day,  weren't 
it,  Martin?' 

^  It  were,^  agreed  Martin,  endorsing  the  statement  with  a  nod ; 
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^  but  Bobert,  he  says  he's  walked  fifty-two  timefl,  to<y,  an'  he's 
seventj-one  last  Lady-day,  an'  so  he  reckons  his  th'  owdest 
member,  an'  he's  ever  an'  alios  throwin'  it  i'  my  fiice.' 

'  Eh,  sich  a  to-do  as  he  mak's  about  it  yo'd  never  believe/  put 
in  the  wife,  ^  he'll  never  let  our  G-affer  tak'  a  bit  o'  credit  to 
hissel' — eh,  it's  terrible  how  he  goes  on !  I  blieve  if  he  were  fiur 
deein'  he'd  get  up  an'  walk  sooner  nor  let  poor  Martin  ha'  th' 
satisfetction  o'  sayin'  he'd  walked  once  oftener  nor  him.  An'  th' 
folks  has  getten  to  laugh  at  'em  both,  an'  to  set  'em  on,  one  agin 
th'  t'other.  At  th'  dinner  yonder,  at  th'  Thomleigh  Arms, 
soombiy  '11  alius  get  up  an'  call  for  th'  'ealth  o'  th'  owdest 
member,  an'  then  th'  two  owd  lads  'uU  get  agate  o'  baigin'  one 
another,  an'  Upton  folks  'ull  be  backin*  up  Martin,  an'  th'  Thom- 
leigh folks  'uU  be  backin'  up  Robert,  an'  they  mak'  sich  a  din, 
they  say'n  as  nobry  can  hear  theirsel's  speak.' 

The  Doctor  laughed  loud  and  long.  '  Well,  it  must  be  a 
drawn  battle  this  year,'  he  said,  ^  certainly  Wainwright  will  not  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Club  meeting  unless  he  hops  on  one  leg.' 

With  a  cheery  nod  he  withdrew,  chuckling  all  the  way  down- 
stairs ;  Mrs.  Tyrer  duly  escorted  him  to  the  door,  and  then  climbed 
slowly  up  again,  every  step  creaking  beneath  her  weight.  When 
she  entered  the  sick  room  she  found  her  husband  drumming  on 
the  sheets  with  his  fingers,  and  staring  in  front  of  him  with  a 
somewhat  peculiar  expression. 

'  Well,'  she  cried,  letting  her  ponderous  person  sink  into  the 
old-fistshioned  elbow  chair  that  stood  by  the  bedside,  *  owd  Bobert, 
yon,  'ull  ha'  to  keep  quiet  for  once  I  He'll  noan  be  castin'  up  at 
thee  this  year  as  how  'tis.' 

Martin  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  but  said  nothing. 

'Yo'U  be  able  to  start  fresh  next  Club  Day,'  resumed  his 
spouse  cheerily.  *  Happen  th'  gout  'ull  mak'  an  end  on  poor  owd 
fiobert  first,  though.' 

Martin  looked  at  her  with  a  startled  air.  '  Happen  it  will,'  he 
assented  doubtfully ;  '  ah,  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  fine  thing  if  I  could 
ha'  stolen  a  march  on  th'  owd  lad  this  time !  I  never  geet  the 
chance  before,  but  theer  he  lays  yon,  fast  by  the  leg !  If  I  could 
ha'  made  shift  to  walk  this  year  he  could  never  ha'  cotched  me 
up — eh,  I'd  ha'  had  a  gradely  laugh  at  him,' 

*  Well,  well,  yo'll  happen  ha'  th'  best  on't  another  time,'  said 
Mrs.  Tyrer  soothingly.  ^  Happen  he'll  noan  be  able  to  walk  no 
more  next  year  nor  this — happen  he'll  noan  be  wick  I    Dunnot 
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thotl  go  firettin'  thyser  this  road ;  nobry  knows  what's  bahn  to 
come  about  i'  this  world.' 

Martin's  eyes  travelled  slowly  from  the  ceiling  to  her  face  with 
a  puzzled,  discontented  gaze. 

*  If  th'  owd  lad  dees  afore  next  year  it  'ud  spile  everything— 
't  wouldn't  be  no  satisfaction  to  walk  oftener  nor  him  if  he  were 
deeod.' 

*  Well,  dnnnot  thou  go  firettin'  thysel'  as  how  'tis,'  repeated  his 
missus  with  a  vague  attempt  at  consolation. 

Meanwhile  old  Wainwright  had  somewhat  calmed  down  since 
his  wife  had  imparted  to  him  the  welcome  tidings  that  his  rival 
had  unwillingly  ^  paired '  with  him  for  the  morrow's  festivities. 
He  ceased  roaring  at  his  sons  and  daughters  and  throwing  his 
bandages  at  his  wife's  head ;  it  must  be  stated  that  he  never 
employed  any  more  dangerous  missile  even  in  moments  of  supreme 
irritation.  Bobert  Wainwright's  bark  was  on  all  occasions  worse 
than  his  bite,  and  though  recently  his  bark  had  been  very  loud 
indeed,  no  one  in  the  little  household  was  in  the  least  sciu^  by 
it.  This  evening,  however,  *  our  Tom '  and  *  our  Bob,'  who  had  of 
late  satisfied  themselves  with  screwing  their  bullet  heads  and  a 
small  portion  of  their  persons  round  the  angle  of  the  door,  walked 
boldly  in,  and  cheerfully  inquired  how  Feytherfelt  hissel';  while 
*our  Annie'  and  'our  Polly'  actually  helped  their  mother  to 
*  straighten '  the  bed,  and  ventured  to  draw  the  sheet  lightly  over 
Feyther's  afficted  toe.  The  Gaffer,  moreover,  consented  to  swallow 
a  basin  of  gruel  with  just  a  dash  of  spirits  in  it  to  take  away  the 
sickliness  of  it.  Doctor  Craddock  had  forbidden  all  stimulants, 
but,  as  Mrs.  Wainwright  remarked,  a  little  taste  like  that,  just  to 
make  the  gruel  sh'p  down,  couldn't  coom  amiss.  It  certainly  did 
not  seem  to  come  amiss  to  Bobert,  who  grew  quite  jovial  as  he 
scraped  the  basin,  and  commiserated  'owd  Martin  Tyrer,  yon,' 
with  genuine  sympathy. 

*  Poor  owd  lad !  To  think  of  his  being  laid  up  just  when  Club 
Day  cooms !  Eh,  he  will  be  takken  to.  Yo'  mind  how  he  alius 
geet  agate  o'  boastin'  about  bein'  th'  owdest  member  o'  th'  Club  ? 
an'  he  nobbut  seventy !  Eh,  I  'ad  to  get  vexed  wi'  him  soom- 
times — ^he  would  have  't,  yo'  known,  as  't  were  him  as  were  th' 
owdest,  an'  he'd  get  up  when  th'  folks  had  called  for  me — eh,  I 
could  scarce  thooal  it ! ' 

*  He'll  be  soom  mad,'  cried  our  Tom,  chuckling. 

'  Nay,  thou  munnot  mak'  game  o'  th'  poor  owd  chap's  mis- 
fortin,'  said  his  father  with  a  tolerant  air  as  he  handed  the  empty 
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basin  to  Annie.   <  It's  bad  enough  for  bim  to  be  layin^  tbeer  wi'ont 
bavin'  folks  crowin'  ower  bim.' 

Tom,  mncb  abasbed,  grinned  sbeepisbly,  and  old  Robert  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  still  evidently  in  bigb  good  bumour : — 

*  Well,  wbeer's  tby  comet  ?  Tbou  sbould  be  practisin'  i'stead 
o'  standin'  about  findin'  fault  wi'  tby  neigbbours.' 

Tom,  wbo  ^?as  a  member  of  tbe  Tbomleigb  band,  bad  secretly 
resolved  to  retire  presently  to  tbe  cart-sbed  tbat  be  migbt  pre- 
pare for  tbe  labours  of  tbe  morrow  vitbout  being  overbeard.  He 
was  rejoiced,  bowever,  to  find  tbat  be  migbt  pursue  bis  musical 
avocations  in  tbe  bouse  witbout  causing  tbe  old  fatber  chagrin  or 
irritation. 

*  Mun  I  practise  a  bit  i'  tb'  kitchen  ? '  he  inquired  jojrftilly. 
Old  Wainwright  consented,  and  presently  tbe  somewhat  husky 

tones  of  Tom's  comet  resounded  through  the  house. 

The  next  moming  dawned  bright  and  sunny,  though  the 
unseasonable  east  wind  still  blew  pitilessly  keen.  The  Wain- 
wrigbt's  house  was  only  divided  from  the  main  road  by  a  little 
patch  of  garden,  and  old  Robert's  bedroom  window  looked  out 
upon  tbe  street.  Beside  this  window  he  insisted  on  establishing 
himself,  being  half  carried  thither  by  his  two  stalwart  sons,  whose 
stout  necks  he  encircled  with  either  arm,  while  he  hopped  with 
his  sound  leg  across  the  floor ;  Mrs.  Wainwright  supported  the 
injured  limb  in  front  and  Annie  and  Polly  brought  up  the  rear 
carrying  pillows  and  blankets.  Thus,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
tbe  whole  family,  old  Bob  was  safely  deposited  in  his  straight- 
backed  arm-chair,  a  good  deal  redder  in  the  face  and  shorter  in 
the  temper  than  before  the  transit,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse. 
Polly  pushed  forward  a  chair  under  the  limb  which  her  mother 
was  still  embracing.  The  pillows  were  put  at  Feyther's  back,  the 
blankets  over  his  knee,  his  pipe  and  screw  of  'baccy  being  placed 
handy  on  the  window-sill ;  then  Tom  and  Bob  withdrew  to  assume 
their  Sunday  suits  in  preparation  for  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright and  her  daughters  made  the  bed  and  tidied  the  room. 
Presently  the  girls  slipped  away,  and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment, 
hands  on  hips,  to  make  sure  that  her  Gaffer  was  comfortable, 
Mrs.  Wainwright  remarked  that  she'd  better  be  seeing  to  things 
downstairs  a  bit,  for  they  lasses  'ud  be  sure  to  be  off  arter  the 
Club  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned. 

*  If  thou  wants  me,  thou'U  shout  for  me,  wunnot  thou  ? '  she 
asked,  turning  just  at  the  door. 

<  I'll  not  want  for  aught,'  retumed  Bob  gmffly.    *  I  don't  want 
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no  doin'  for.  Tm  out  o'  th'  road  up  here,  an'  yo're  fain  enough, 
all  on  70' !  Thou  can  be  off  arter  th'  Club  thysel' if  thou*s  a 
mind  to.' 

With  many  protests  Mrs.  Wainwright  withdrew,  and  her  hus- 
band, left  to  himself,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  tossing 
his  pillows  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  extricating  his  suffering 
limb  from  the  blankets. 

^  I'm  welly  smoored,'  he  remarked  indignantly,  half  aloud, 
'  welly  smoored  I  am.  They  reckon  I'm  a  babby  to  be  croodled 
and  cosseted  tl^s  gate.  I'll  be  thot  nesh  afore  they'n  done,  I'll 
be  fit  for  nought  when  I  get  about  again.' 

Leaning  forward,  and  supporting  himself  on  one  leg,  he  threw 
open  the  window.  The  air,  fresh  and  invigorating  if  keen  as  a 
knife,  circled  round  the  room,  lifting  his  thick  white  hair,  and 
making  the  prints  on  the  wall  flap  and  rustle. 

*  Thot  wakkens  me  up  a  bit,'  cried  Bob ;  *  does  me  good,  thot 
does.     Our  missus  may  barge  as  hoo  likes,  111  keep  it  oppen.' 

He  could  hear  voices  and  hurrying  feet  in  the  road  below ; 
people  were  beginning  to  assemble  at  the  church ;  by  and  by 
the  whole  procession,  headed  by  the  band,  would  go  marching 
down  the  street  and  in  at  the  park  gates  to  be  refreshed  and  com- 
plimented at  Thomleigh  Hall ;  then  it  would  take  its  way  across 
the  fields  to  Upton,  turning  the  big  banner  so  that  the  arms  of 
the  Squire  of  that  place  would  be  most  en  SvideTice  when  they 
halted  for  similar  entertainment  before  the  door  of  his  mansion. 
Thence,  through  Upton  village  along  the  lane  to  the  Thomleigh 
Arms;  then  the  dinner — mirth  and  jollity  lasting  till  evening. 
Old  Bob,  with  knotted  hands  clasping  the  wooden  arms  of  his 
high-backed  chair,  saw  it  all  in  femcy,  his  memory  conjuring  up 
each  detail  of  the  well-known  scenes.  He  could  see  the  grassy 
fields  and  the  hedges  white  with  bloom;  he  could  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the  trampled  earth ;  he  could  feel  the  sunshine  and 
the  brisk  air ;  and  then  the  warmth,  the  brightness,  the  good 
cheer  at  the  Thomleigh  Arms — his  mouth  watered  at  the  thought 
of  them.  Would  any  one  miss  the  oldest  member,  and  drink  his 
health  ?  Well,  this  time  at  least  old  Martin  would  not  be  there 
to  dispute  the  honour.  .  •  .  Now  he  could  hear  the  gate  of  his 
little  garden  swing  open  and  then  bang ;  the  lads  were  starting. 
Bob,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  craned  forward  his  neck  to  see  them* 
A  certain  expression  of  gratified  parental  pride  stole  over  his  face 
as  he  took  note  of  the  brave  appearance  presented  by  young  Bob, 
who  with  his  be-ribboned  hat  placed  a  little  aslant  on  his  curly 
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locksj'fais  BTindi^ismfe  brushed  tiU-  not  a  speek  of  dust  rested  on 
its*  gbssy*  surface,  and  hia^  white  staff  held  jauntily  in  his  sun-> 
burnt  hamd,  was  indeed  the  picture  of  a  comely  young  holiday* 
makOT.  When  the  iather  glanced  at  ^  our  Tom/  however,  his  face 
darkened**  There  was  Tom  with  his  ill-fastened  shoe-laces  trail- 
ing, his  smart  bandsman's  coat  buttoned  awry  over  a  pair  of 
trousers  which  were  neither  his  Sunday  best,  nor  the  white-piped 
blue  ones  which  formed  part  of  his  uniform  as  musician — these 
were  a  shabby,  shiny  pair  of  worn  broad-cloth,  usually  kept  for 
wet  Sundays  and  Saturday  expeditions  to  town ;  a  suit,  in  fact, 
which  had  long  been  considered  by  no  means  presentable, 

*  Slovenly  chap,'  growled  the  fether  with  great  irritation.  *  My 
word,  if  I  were  near  enough  I'd  lam  thee  to  put  on  the  reet  mak* 
o'  clooes  of  a  Club  Day !  Fd  holler  now,  an'  mak*  thee  coom  back 
an'  change  'em,  if  our  missus  wasna  so  nigh,  but  if  hoo  chanced  to 
look  an'  see  me  at  th'  window,  hoo'd  be  bargin'  me  for  oppening  it. 
.  .  .  Ha,  th'  owd  lass  has  called  him  back  hersel'.  Reet !  hoo'li 
noan  let  him  mak'  sich  a  boggart  of  hissel' — hooll  fettle  him  up 
afore  he  goes.' 

He  chuckled  to  himself,  as  Tom  was  hauled  back,  sheepish  and 
sulky,  and  pushed  into  the  house  by  the  womankind ;  presently 
emerging  in  full  bandsman's  dress,  tied  shoe-laces — in  every  wav 
as  spick  and  span  as  &ther  or  mother  could  desire.  Brandishing 
his  instrument,  he  ran  clattering  down  the  street  to  overtake  hk 
brother,  only  just  in  time,  apparently,  for,  a  minute  or  two  after  he 
had  disappeared,  the  distant  sounds  of  nxusic  could  be  heard. 

*  They're  coomin','  said  Bob,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  rub- 
bing his  withered  hands  together.  His  eyes  grew  suddenly  very 
round  and  red,  and  he  felt  a  queer  choking  in  his  throat.  Yes, 
they  were  coming ;  he  could  distinguish  the  tune  now,  and  the 
tram'p^  tramp  of  many  feet.  Bob  again  leaned  forward,  thrusting 
his  head  almost  through  the  window  in  his  anxiety  to  see  and 
hear.  The  missus  and  the  lasses  standing  at  the  gate  were  too 
intent  on  watching  and  listening  to  notice  him.  Now  they  were 
rounding  the  conier — a  brave  sight ;  the  big  banner  with  its  gay 
streamers  held  well  aloft,  the  stewards  with  their  white  wands 
also  decorated  with  ribbon ;  the  fine  old  Thomleigh  Arms  were  to 
the  front  this  time,  and  the  Thomleigh  folk  too — there  they  came 
rolling  along,  every  man  happy  and  merry,  and  here  was  *  th' 
owdest  member,'  who  had  walked  his  fifty-two  times,  laid  by  the 
heels  in  his  solitary  upper  chamber !    His  big,  old,  gnarled  hands 
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fihook^'as  thej' rested  on  the  sill,  his  nnderlip  trembled  and 
drooped  like  a  child's,-  babyish  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

But  what  was  Uiis  ?  The  lads  were  pulling  up,  the  big  banner 
•halted  right  opposite  his  door,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  Squire's 
— with  a  sudden  crash  the  band  stopped  short,  and  somebody 
called  out  loudly : — 

^  Three  cheers  for  th'  owdest  member ! '  And  thereupon 
ensued  lusty  ^  Hip,  hip,  hurras,'  long  kept  up  with  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  by  the  Thomleigh  members,  while  the  Upton  folk, 
standing  aloof  and  silent,  eyed  each  other  askance  and  seemed 
rather  glum. 

Poor  old  Bob !  His  wrinkled  rubicund  face  was  a  study  as  he 
leaned  forth,  nodding  to  his  cronies,  and  shouting  at  intervals, 
*  Thank'ee,  lads,  thank'ee/ 

Mrs.  Wainwright  was  too  proud  and  jubilant  to  scold  him  for 
his  temerity,  and  stood  smiling  at  her  gate,  calling  to  the  neigh- 
bours to  *Jest  see  our  Gaflfer!  Theer,  he's  gone  an'  oppened 
window  all  hissel',  an's  lookin'  out  same's  ony  on  us.' 

At  last  the  procession  moved  on  again,  the  band — at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  hailed  from  Thomleigh — playing  *  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow,'  while  the  Upton  musicians  tried  to  drown  the 
efforts  of  their  comrades  by  striking  up  *  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes.' 

The  meaning  of  this  last  was  presently  made  clear  to  old  Bob 
Wainwright,  whose  triumph  was  of  but  short  duration,  forlo! 
beneath  his  window,  the  second  part  of  the  procession  suddenly 
halted,  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  Upton  folk  stood  his  rival, 
Martin  Tyrer !  much  enveloped,  indeed,  in  wraps  and  comforters, 
rather  pale  as  to  complexion,  very  hoarse  as  to  voice,  but  never- 
theless no  other  than  Martin  Tyrer  himself.  Bob's  face  fell,  and 
he  stared  vacantly  forth  without  attempting  to  move. 

*  Well,'  cried  Tyrer  huskily,  but  triumphantly,  *  thou'rt  theer, 
art  thou,  owd  brid  ?  I'm  fain  th'  lads  gave  thee  a  cheer  to  keep 
thy  sperits  up-— -we'se  drink  thy  health  jest  now.  I've  cotched 
thee  up  at  last,  thou  sees !  This  here's  fifty-three  times  as  I've 
walked.  Fifty-three  times  ! '  raising  his  voice  to  a  bellow — '  I'm 
th*  owdest  member,  now,  as  how  'tis.  Good-day  to  thee,  fiobert, 
I  hope  thou'lt  be  about  wick  an'  hearty  this  time  next  year — 
thou'lt  be  second  owdest  member,  an'  we'se  be  fain  to  see  thee 
among  us.' 

With  a  cheer  «uMi  a  roar  of  laughter  the  party  moved  on, 
Martin  turning,  after  a  few  steps,  to  hold  up  all  five-fingers  of  one 
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hand,  and  three  of  the  other,  iotending  thereby,  according  to  au 
arithmetical  system  of  his  own,  to  denote  the  number  of  fifly-three. 
Bob  quite  understood  the  exasperating  allusion,  and  grew,  if 
possible,  redder  in  the  fieice  than  before,  though,  for  the  moment, 
surprise,  anger,  and  humiliation  left  him  absolutely  dumb. 

His  £Etmily  had  a  bad  time  of  it  during  all  the  remainder  of 
that  day :  bandages  were  flying,  pillows  were  pitched  aside,  food 
was  spumed  and  upset,  and  plates  were  broken.  The  choice 
language,  however,  which  usually  accompanied  these  tokens  of 
displeasure  was  not  heard  to-day.  Since  the  insult  which  had 
followed  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  old  man's  triumph,  he  had 
continued  vengefully  mute. 

The  lads  came  home  at  night&U,  not  quite  perhaps  as  hilarious 
as  usual  after  a  Club  Day  dinner,  but  with  their  tongues  suffi- 
ciently loosened  by  Jack  Orme's  good  beer  to  make  them  less 
cautious  and  more  garrulous  than  was  their  custom  when  within 
earshot  of  their  &ther»  Old  Bob,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  clutching 
wrathfully  at  the  blankets,  heard  them  relate  how  they  had  been 
told  that  Martin  Tyrer  was  that  set  on  walking,  that  though 
his  missus  had  locked  up  his  hat  and  boots  he  had  managed 
to  give  her  the  slip,  and  had  run  across  the  road  and  had 
got  Tom  Lupton's  Sunday  hat  '  off  him '  and  also  his  best  boots, 
Mrs.  Tyrer  was  in  an  awful  to-do,  and  had  come  to  fetch  him  at 
the  Thomleigh  Arms.  The  doctor  said  it  would  be  the  death  of 
her  Crafifer,  she  declared — but  old  Martin  wouldn't  go.  He  had 
stayed  till  the  very  end,  drinking  healths  with  everybody,  and 
boasting  and  bragging  he  had  beaten  Bob  Wainwright,  and  h& 
was  th'  owdest  member  now.  At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Bob 
senior  overturned  his  gruel — which  till  now  he  had  respected  on 
account  of  the  flavouring — and  kicked  so  hard  at  the  bed-clothes 
that  he  hurt  his  gouty  foot,  and  uttered  a  roar  of  rage  and 
pain  which  caused  his  sons  to  lower  their  voices  to  a  discreet 
whisper. 

Next  morning  news  came  that  Martin  Tyrer  had  been  taken 
very  bad,  and  that  the  doctor  had  a  poor  opinion  of  him.  When 
Doctor  Craddock,  indeed,  called  later  in  the  day  to  see  Bob  Wain- 
wright,  he  confinned  the  report  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of  the 
head: 

'  I  am  a&aid  the  poor  old  fellow  has  done  for  himself,'  he  said 
gravely.  '  It  is  astonishing  how  obstinate  some  of  these  people 
are.  I  am  glad  that  you  at  least  have  had  more  sense,  Wain- 
might ' — turning  with  a  smile  to  Bob. 
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•  I  sh'd  ha*  gone  if  I  could  ha'  getten  foot  to  th'  ground/ 
tetumed  Bob,  glowering  at  him. 

•  Well,  well,  luckily  for  you  you  couldn't,  though  it  might  not 
have  been  quite  so  serious  with  you.  But  Tyrer  was  very  ill 
indeed  when  he  went,  and  now  naturally  he  is  very  much  worse.' 

•  Ealy,  it  looks  like  a  judgment,'  observed  Mrs.  Wainwright, 
with  an  air  of  pious  regret,  *  soom  people  might  say  it  was,  yo' 
known.  Doctor.  Martin,  he's  been  goin'  on  awful  to  my  husband 
— thot  set  up  he  were ' 

•  Howd  thy  din ! '  interposed  Bob,  wrathfully  ;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Wainwright  retired  outside  the  door,  waiting  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation till  the  doctor  should  be  ready  to  go  downstairs. 

When,  a  day  or  two  after,  Martin  Tyrer  died,  Mrs.  Wainwright 
received  the  tidings  with  the  same  mournful  satisfaction.  It  was 
what  she  had  looked  for,  she  remarked,  *  she  couldn't  but  feel  that 
Martin  was  caUin'  down  a  judgment  on  hissel' !  Well,  it  was  to  be 
'oped  that  th'  A'mighty  wouldn't  be  'ard  with  him,  not  but  what 
he  was  'ard  enough,  Martin  was,  wi'  other  folks.  A  body  would 
ha*  thought  that  when  he  see  the  Gaffer  laid  up  in  's  chamber  on 
Club  Day  he  wouldn't  'ave  'ad  it  in  's  'eart  to  go  castin'  up  at  him, 
same's  he  did.'  But  Mrs.  Wainwright  would  say  no  more, 
!Martin  Tyrer  was  gone,  poor  man,  an'  it  did  not  become  her  to 
judge  him.  Upon  which  she  proceeded  to  say  a  great  deal  more, 
in  exactly  the  same  strain,  until  her  Gaffer  hammered  on  the  floor 
with  his  stick,  and  requested  her  to  stop  thot. 

The  whole  family  were  much  astonished  on  receiving  invita- 
tions to  Martin  Tyrer's  funeral.  They  had,  indeed,  heard  that 
Mrs.  Tyrer  was  going  to  give  him  a  very  nice  buryin' — that  all 
Upton  folks  were  going  and  a  good  many  from  Thomleigh  too — 
it  was  to  be  *  summat  gradely '  everyone  said.  It  was  the  kind  of 
festivity  which,  as  a  rule,  the  Wainwrights  much  appreciated,  but 
on  this  occasion  they  were  rather  affronted  at  being  bidden  to 
assist,  and  both  the  young  men  declared  stoutly  that  they'd  noan 
go  if  they  knew  it. 

'  Why  not  ? '  growled  Feyther  from  his  big  chair  in  the  corner. 
(He  was  now  well  enough  to  hobble  down  stairs.)  *  Yo'  yoong 
chaps  thinks  too  mich  o'  yo'rsel's — 7'm  goin'  as  how  'tis.' 

Mrs.  Wainwright  positively  gasped.  *  Gaffer,  thou*ll  noan 
think  o'  sich  a  thing — thou  as  couldn't  so  mich  as  walk  on 
Tuesday !  I'm  sure  thou  needn't  be  puttin'  thysel'  out  for  Martin 
Tyrer ! ' 

•  I'm  goin'  as  how  'tis,'  repeated  Bob  gloomily ;  he  had  been 
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very  gloomy  all  these  days.  *  Tm  goin'  to  foller  Martin  Tyrer  to 
his  long  home,  if  I  ha'  to  hop/  he  added  sternly.  '  Him  an'  me 
has  W8^ed  together  for  fifty-two  year,  an'  I'll  walk  at  Martin 
Tyrer's  buryin' !     Theer  now,  my  mind's  made  up.' 

Young  Bob  and  Tom  stared  at  each  other,  then  they  remarked, 
unwillingly,  that  if  he  went  of  course  they  would  go  too ;  upon 
which  old  Bob  returned  that  they  might  please  theirsel's — Ac  was 
going. 

When  Doctor  Craddock  was  told  of  this  decision,  he  said  that 
now  Bobert  was  so  much  better  it  might  not  do  him  any  barm, 
adding  that  he  thought  it  showed  very  good  feeling  on  his  part. 
Mrs.  Wainwright  was  much  elated  at  the  compliment,  but  Bobert 
himself  received  it  in  stony  silence.  When  the  report  circulated 
round  the  village  every  one  was  much  touched  and  edified. 
Wasn't  it  beautiful,  people  said,  and  who'd  ha'  thought  thot 
Bobert  Wainwright  had  thot  mich  feelin'  ?  He  had  a  wonderful 
good  heart,  Bobert  had — he  wasn't  one  to  say  mich,  but  he  felt 
the  more.  Mrs.  Wainwright  went  about  shaking  her  head  and 
casting  up  her  eyes.  She  had  begun  by  being  exasperated  at  this 
sudden  determination,  but  finding  how  very  much  other  folks 
admired  and  respected  her  Bobert  for  it,  she  had  gradually  become 
infected  by  the  general  enthusiasm;  and,  indeed,  when  she 
hunted  out  and  carefully  brushed  her  husband's  Sunday  clothes, 
she  murmured  tearfully  to  her  daughters  '  that  Feyther  was  a'most 
too  good  for  this  warld,  and  that  it  'ud  be  mich ' — with  a  sniff — 
'  if  they  weren't  gettin'  ready  blacks  to  weer  for  him  next ! ' 

'  It  mak's  me  go  all  of  a  shake,'  the  good  woman  added.  ^  £h, 
I  connot  tell  yo' !  It  seems  onnatural-like.  Yo'r  Feyther's  noan 
like  'issel'  to  think  of  his  takkin'  on  thot  gate  about  owd  Martin 
Tyrer ;  mony  a  one  'ud  be  fein  enough  as  he  were  out  o'  th'  road.' 
Meanwhile  Bobert  himself  certainly  did  not  eay  much,  as  the 
neighbours  observed  ;  in  fact,  he  said  nothing  at  all.  When  his 
friends  came  and  stared  at  him  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
and  made  remarks  to  each  other  or  to  Mrs.  Wainwright  about  how 
strange  it  was  that  he  should  be  that  takken  to  about  Martin 
Tyrer — though  some  of  them  added,  sympathetically,  that  he 
would  be  like  to  miss  him,  he  would,  when  all  was  said  an'  done ; 
him  an'  Martin  had  walked  together  sich  a  mony  years — '  they 
were  cronies  yo'  known  for  all  their  fallin's  out' — Bobert  would 
stare  at  them  and  heave  a  deep  sigh ;  occasionally  he  would  take 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  as  though  about  to  make  a  remark,  but 
invariably  put  it  in  again  without  uttering  a  syllable.     Then  his 
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friends  wotdd  go  away,  shaking  their  heads  and  sighing,  after 
pausing  to  impart  to  Mrs.  Wainwright  their  conviction  that  her 
Gaffer  was  fifidlin'. 

When  the  day  of  Martin's  funeral  came  Rohert  was,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  attired  in  his  besb  ^  blacks ' ; 
he  himself  saw  to  his  foot-gear,  having  possessed  himself  of  a  pair 
of  shears  with  which  he  cut  a  large  piece  out  of  the  top  of  one 
boot.  Mrs.  Wainwright  had  been  tearful  enough  with  sentimental 
foreboding  all  the  morning,  and,  when  she  saw  the  irreparable 
damage  wrought  by  Feyther's  ruthless  hands,  she  began  to  cry  in 
good  earnest. 

'  I  knowed  as  summat  was  bahn  to  'appen,'  she  groaned,  '  dear 
o'  me,  seventeen-an'-siz,  no  less — ^an'  the  soles  scarce  soiled !  Eh 
Gaffer — it's  downright  flyin'  i'  th'  &ce  o'  Providence  to  be  so 
wasteful.' 

Gaffer,  meanwhile,  purple  in  the  face  with  suppressed  anguish, 
had  forced  his  foot  into  the  mutilated  boot,  and  now  silently  and 
frowningly  pointed  to  his  hat. 

The  Wainwrights  started  early,  for,  though  many  neighbours 
had  offered  to  give  Bob  a  lift,  the  old  man  had  insisted  on  walking 
all  the  way.  It  was  a  very  painful  pilgrimage,  but  he  set  his  teeth 
and  leaned  hard  on  his  stick,  and  hobbled  along  dauntlessly,  though 
every  now  and  then  his  injured  foot  would  give  a  twinge  which 
made  him  snarl  to  himself  and  stagger. 

They  arrived  just  as  the  mourning  procession  was  setting  forth 
from  the  widow's  door.  Bob  had  counted  upon  being  refreshed  by 
a  short  rest  and  a  glass  of  '  summat ' ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
that  now,  so  he  merely  wiped  his  face,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
fell  into  line.  The  Upton  folk  were  surprised  and  gratified  by 
his  presence ;  many  of  them  nodded  to  him  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  a  few  came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  One  or  two  told  him  they 
considered  it  *  rale  'andsome '  of  him  to  come.  Bob  nodded  back, 
and  said  nothing. 

He  stood  by,  solemnly,  while  the  final  sad  rites  were  being 
performed,  and  lingered  even  after  all  was  over.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  turned  to  go.  Mrs.  Wainwright 
tenderly  supported  his  left  elbow  and  cast  a  tragic  glance  round. 

*  I  doubt  it's  been  too  mich  for  'im,'  she  sobbed — she  always 
sobbed  at  funerals,  being  a  very  feeling  woman,  but  on  this 
occasion  she  surpassed  herself,  some  of  the  Upton  folk  indeed 
thought  it  was  *  scarce  dacent.'  Young  Bob  and  Tom  began  to 
blubber  too ;  PoUy  remarked  to  Annie  that  *  Feyther  'd  go  next 
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for  sure.'  Friends  and  neighbours  gathered  round  with  long  fiEu^s 
and  sympathetic  murmurs.  SobertWainwright,  however,  pushed 
them  aside  and  hobbled  forward  a  few  paces  without  speaking ; 
then  he  suddenly  halted,  and  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder : 
*  Well,'  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  *  A«  walked  on  Club  Day — ah, 
he  did — but  I've  walked  to  his  buryin',  so  I  reckon  Tve  cotched  him 
up.    I  wonder  who's  th'  owdest  member  now ! ' 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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A  Nile  Flight  in  March  1897. 


WHITE-CRESTED  waves  of  Ionian  waters ;  feir  isles  of  Greece 
restored;  Crete  still  estranged,  bleeding  and  desperate; 
old  Egypt  redvoiva  in  a  second  childhood,  her  palms  and  her 
monuments  alike  indestmctible :  all  this  no  vision,  but  actual 
sight  beheld  on  the  voyage  from  Brindisi  to  Ismailia,  within  the 
space  of  some  three  days  of  this  wonder-working  age.  Then  the 
living  humanity  borne  along  on  our  mighty  P.  &  0.  vessel 
Ballarat,  bound  for  Sydney,  thronged  with  stragglers  and 
stragglers  for  Hongkong  and  Bombay,  presenting  in  their  proper 
persons  volumes  of  romances,  volimies  of  Conversations-Lexicon, 
and  unrecordable  breathings  of  aspiration  and  inspiration  spiritual 
— all  this  microcosmic  world  I  see,  but  characterise  I  dare  not. 
At  our  side-table,  however,  are  four  men,  whose  present  purpose 
is  distinct  and  definite.  Three  of  them  are  eminent  bacterio- 
logists, and  one  is  a  clinical  professor.  Before  them  lies  some- 
what more  than  the  daily  risk  of  their  calling.  They  form  the 
medical  commission  sent  out  by  the  German  Eeich  to  study  the 
plague  in  Bombay.  Stigma  of  eavesdropping  is  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  the  catching  up  of  crumbs  of  conversation  in  the 
clatter  and  chatter  of  a  P.  &  0.  dining  saloon,  and  before  these 
doctors  are  aware  of  our  familiarity  with  their  language,  we  hear 
some  of  the  current  abuse  of  Old  England,  besides  much  interest- 
ing professional  talk.  One  touch,  characteristic  of  the  German, 
is  worthy  of  record :  *  If  Pestilence  claims  you  as  a  victim,  my 
friend,  I  wiU  revenge  you  upon  her.'  'All  right,'  replies  the 
friend,  *  in  the  cause  of  Science  I  gladly  sacrifice  everything.'  As 
soon  as  opportunity  afforded  we  joined  conversation.  Acknow- 
ledging the  danger  from  plague  infection,  one  of  them  remarked, 
*  But  we  doctors  are  fatalists.'  And  indeed  fetalism  of  some  kind, 
whether  it  be  a  blind  acquiescence  in  destiny,  or  whether  it  be  a 
living  and  loving  co-operation  in  Divine  Will,  is  ever  the  repose 
of  the  human  spirit  in  law. 
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After  much  inqriiiy  as  to  times  and  prices,  we  two  ladies  took 
at  the  Cairo  railway  station  tickets  as  far  as  Assiont  only,  leaving 
free  all  arrangements  for  the  farther  journey.  So,  v/afdtered  by 
dragoman  or  by  tourist  ticket,  we  entered  the  coupS,  after  waiting 
over  long  for  the  belated  train  in  the  usual,  oft-described  Cairene 
mixed  crowd  of  Orientals  and  Europeans.  The  Nile  crossed,  and 
following  its  Libyan  bank,  we  trace  on  our  right  the  great  Necro- 
polis of  Memphis,  marked  by  a  line  of  royal  tombs,  the  Pyramids 
of  the  Kings.  Thus,  as  we  now  behold  them,  have  these  mighty 
structures  appeared  to  pilgrims,  warriors,  travellers,  who  for 
some  thirty  centuries  have  traversed  the  Mizraim  of  Moses. 
Above,  in  the  faint  roseate  mist  of  early  morning,  the  Pyramids 
are  grandly  dominant  in  strongly  marked  light  and  shadow  of 
sunrise.  We  pass  but  too  rapidly  by  the  villages  of  the  fellaheen, 
with  their  mud  huts  and  groups  of  waving  palm-trees,  standing, 
OS  they  have  stood  for  generations,  above  the  water-mark  of  the 
flood.  But  I  had  read  no  recent  account  of  Egyptian  travel,  and 
am  startled  out  of  a  dream  of  past  ages  by  the  astonishing  sight 
and  sounds  of  successive  railway  stations.  Here  we  are,  for 
instance,  at  Minyeh,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  renowned  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan.  What  a  scene  of  busy  modem  life !  European 
houses,  hotels,  chambres  meubUes,  steam  engines  for  agriculture 
and  for  irrigation.  What  else  should  be  expected  in  1897? 
Neither  Bome  nor  Egypt  can  remain  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  the  dilettante  antiquarian,  and  the  world's  progress  will  not 
stop  for  his  wailings.  No :  the  true  child  of  the  age,  *  the  father 
of  the  man,'  will  behold  wonderingly,  with  larger,  other  eyes. 
And  well  it  is  that  the  old  order  changeth. 

Assiout,  reached  in  rather  less  than  nine  hours  from  Cairo  by 
rail,  proved  a  good  first  halting-place,  being  inexpressibly  lovely, 
and  at  the  same  time  typical  of  both  ancient  and  modem  "Egypt. 
The  little  Greek  locanda  is  fiairly  comfortable.  Had  the  defi- 
ciencies been  many,  they  would  have  been  compensated  by  the 
friendliness  of  the  people  and  by  the  view  obtained  irom  the 
tiousetop.  I  will  not  here  reiterate  the  record  of  Lycopolis,  nor 
repaint  the  oft-described  view  from  the  limestone  range  above 
the  town,  from  the  hill  of  the  ancient  tombs  which  became  later 
hermit  cells  of  the  Thebaid.  Fragments  of  mummies  and 
mummy-cloths  still  lie  strewn  about  in  the  wind  and  the  sun ; 
and  the  Thebaid  memories  recalled  the  realistic  old  picture  in  the 
Uffizi  of  the  hermit  saints.  From  the  summit,  as  from  the  hill 
slopes  above  Damascus,  a  delicious  verdure  of  fertile  land  marks 
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the  blessing-bringiog  course  of  the  river  through  the  tawny,  thirsty 
desert.  The  grander  sister  scene  on  the  Abana  is  repeated  in 
miniature  by  this  little  town  with  its  beautiful  minarets,  and  with 
the  sandy  plains  on  either  side  of  watered  gardens.  Here  the 
past  is  now  busily  invaded  by  the  present.  We  look  down  upon 
steamers  and  railway  trains,  European  houses  and  factories.  Last, 
and  not  least,  the  church  tower  of  the  American  Mission  points 
out  the  school  and  the  college  so  eagerly  sought  and  frequented 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  actual  living  generation. 

From  Assiout  we  again  availed  ourselves  of  the  train  as  £Eur  as 
Nag  Hamadi,  the  present  terminus,  where  the  Nile  is  crossed  by 
the  new  railway  bridge.  We  had  timed  our  arrival  to  catch  the 
post-boat  to  Luzor,  and  ended  by  taking  tickets  entreponU  by 
native  passenger  rate,  finding  the  charge  for  the  short  distance  for 
the  upper  tourist  deck  somewhat  out  of  proportion.  Messrs. 
Cook  naturally  wish  people  to  take  fares  for  the  whole  way 
from  Cairo  to  Assouan  or  Luxor,  and  therefore  charge  highly 
for  any  fragment  of  the  voyage;  in  this  instance  over  nine 
pounds  per  head  for  a  day  and  a  half  and  one  night.  It  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  We  found  the  small  space  assigned  to  first-class 
passengers  on  the  lower  deck  fiedrly  comfortable,  and  the  sleeping 
cabins  downstairs  perfectly  clean  but  frightfully  noisy.  The  deck 
above  our  heads  was  crowded  with  Arabs,  Nubians,  Copts,  Turks, 
and  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  either  on  the  move  all  night 
or  never  ceased  chattering,  while  one  poor  child  had  a  cough 
which  for  very  pity  would  have  forbidden  sleep.  I  had  noticed 
the  day  before  the  tender  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  Coptic 
mother  bending  over  her  sick  child.  A  stately  old  Arab, 
richly  supplied  with  carpets  and  cushions,  disappeared  the  next 
morning  with  his  hareem.  Oar  halting-place  for  the  night  being 
Keneh,  whence  is  the  nearest  desert  route  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Eed  Sea,  it  is  probable  that  the  picturesque  party  were  thither 
bound. 

The  limestone  bluffs  and  desert  hill  ranges  above  and  below 
Keneh  are  very  fine,  and  many  turns  and  bends  of  the  river 
presented  them  in  varying  lights  and  aspects.  But  for  some  little 
distance  before  Luxor,  a  screen  on  the  lower  deck  and  a  huge 
awning  on  the  side  shut  out  the  view  and  the  breeze,  and  we  were 
all  too  busy  in  preparing  for  disembarkation  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  protest. 

As  for  my  first  impression  of  Thebes,  I  have  none.  It  is 
all  a  struggle  in  a  crowd  out  of  the  efifUrepoTda  of  the  mail-boat, 
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up  a  sand-bank,  beset  by  Arabs  yelling  for  bakshish,  by  photo- 
graphers, by  donkey-boys  and  dragomans — by  all  these  modem 
crocodiles  and  howling  jackals  of  the  Nile,  seeking  their  prey. 
I  did  just  see,  as  in  a  sudden  passing  vision,  the  pillars  of  a 
temple  close  in  front,  and  above,  high  up  on  the  right,  a  row 
of  happy,  godlike  mortals,  sitting  at  peace  in  the  seats  pre- 
pared for  them  on  the  top  of  the  paradisaical  garden  wall  of 
the  Luxor  Hotel,  looking  down  on  the  struggling  crowd  below  ; 
or  it  may  be  they  are  gazing  on  the  Colossi  across  the  river  on 
the  opposite  plain,  or  watching  the  sunset  lights  on  the  hill  of 
tombs  beyond.  But  our  sordid  minds  are  engrossed  with  our 
boxes  and  bags,  and  claimed  by  the  search  for  rooms,  which 
involved  traversing  twice  the  whole  length  of  the  modem  Luxor, 
this  very  filthy  village,  miserable  and  mud-built  save  for  the 
*  grand  hotels,'  and  a  few  new  houses. 

Each  day  realises  something  more  of  Thebes,  and  gains  a 
clearer  outline  to  be  filled  up  by  further  thought  and  study.  I 
almost  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  not  having  read  overmuch 
beforehand,  and  in  arriving  with  but  scanty  knowledge  of  what 
we  had  come  to  see.  Better  that  things  should  make  their  own 
gradual  impression,  and  awaken  the  desire  for  further  information. 
The  disappointment  one  hears  so  often  expressed  may  not  im- 
seldom  be  caused  by  disproportionate  notions  of  some  fancy- 
favoured  object  which  has  fascinated  and  possessed  the  mind.  I 
remember  seeing  an  over-diligent  young  student,  who  had  taken 
with  him  to  a  reading  of  Hamlet  'Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shake- 
speare,' to  assist  him  in  the  watch  for  the  finest  passages.  He 
got  perplexed  and  disenchanted.  Not  unlike  the  travellers  who 
visit  Egypt  and  Palestine,  artificially  primed  beforehand,  and 
crippled  by  the  weight  of  expectation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
experienced  no  such  disappointment.  Everything  came  fresh 
with  its  own  utterance. 

We  spent  but  a  few  days  at  Luxor,  although  we  stopped  here 
again  on  the  way  down  from  the  First  Cataract.  A  few  days  at 
Luxor !  A  few  months  would  not  suffice  for  the  ever-deepening 
interests  within  reach.  This  short  visit  gives  no  right  to  attempt 
another  description  of  what  has  been  so  repeatedly  described. 
Go  and  see  Karaak  for  thyself.  Cross  the  river  for  the  plain  of 
the  Memnonia  and  the  hill  valleys  of  the  tombs.  Realise  the 
splendid  situation  in  which  arose  *The  City,'  this  greatest  of 
all  the  cities  of  Egypt  in  her  greatest  time.  Mark  the  rich 
alluvial  plain  widening  out  between  the  hill  ranges  that  bound 
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tlie  desert  on  either  side  of  the  great  river  highway  leading 
north  and  south,  and  bear  in  mind  the  facility  of  communication 
and  commerce  with  Arabia  on  the  east  along  the  fied  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  with  Africa  by  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Watch 
in  silence  the  beauty  of  the  temples  in  shadow  and  sunlight,  in 
roseate  or  golden  tints  of  sunset  and  sunrise ;  the  black  bronze 
palms  against  the  blue-grey  sky  in  advancing  night  until  the  rich 
life  of  colour  fails,  and  the  eternal  heavens  in  their  perpetual 
youth  declare  the  glory  that  exceedeth,  *  (Test  Vunivera.^  And 
here  as  elsewhere  neither  prophecy  nor  history  is  of  single  inter- 
pretation, for  all  things  are  double  one  against  another.  '  Art 
tliou  better  than  No-Amon  that  was  situated  by  the  river  of 
the  Nile,'  that  had  *  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
was  the  sea-like  stream,  and  whose  wall  was  the  sea-like  stream  ?' 
Grods  and  Kings  of  Egypt  are  represented  in  their  temples 
with  exuberant  detail  and  repetition,  Barneses  the  Great  is 
everywhere,  with  his  guiding  and  protecting  god  and  father 
Ammon-Sa,  whose  distinguishing  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers 
become  familiar  to  the  veriest  tiro.  Explanation  and  information 
up  to  date,  all  along,  may  be  found  in  the  new  *  Murray,'  a  mar- 
vellous piece  of  condensation,  published  last  year.  Dipping  into 
one  or  two  books  since  my  return,  I  am  struck  with  the  graphic 
and  artistic  truthfulness  of  that  most  readable  work  by  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  *  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.'  Among  the  later  books 
on  Egypt,  within  my  limited  acquaintance,  I  have  found  most 
useful,  for  a  general  view,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  by  Canon  Eawlin- 
son,  in  the  *  Story  of  the  Nations'  series.  Of  the  specialists 
of  the  day,  the  Egyptologists,  whose  names  are  in  every  mouth, 
it  were  superfluous  to  speak.  In  the  field  of  archaeology,  and  of 
history  as  told  by  the  monuments,  discoveries  are  following  so 
thickly  one  upon  another,  that  it  must  be  impossible  for  any 
historian  to  keep  pace  with  them.  It  is  now  made  easy  to  speU 
out  the  names  of  the  kings,  in  their  cartouches,  after  the  lists 
given  in  the  handbooks.  But  those  who  would  go  further  find 
they  have  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  A  firiend  in  Egypt,  who  desired 
to  read  the  inscriptions,  inquired  of  an  expert  how  long  it  would 
take  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hieroglyphic,  hieratic, 
and  demotic  writing.  The  answer  was :  *  If  you  work  eight  hours 
a  day  for  two  years,  you  may  be  able  to  read  with  certainty.' 
Before  visiting  Egypt,  piles  of  books  are  often  bought  for  pre- 
paratory and  subsequent  study,  but  in  these  busy,  gadding  times 
as  often  only  dipped  into,  or  merely  ^  looked  at.' 
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The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  is  jmzzling.  It  is  evident  that 
theylost  themselveB  m  a  hopeless  confusion  of  gods,  or  deified 
attributes,  grossly  incarnated,  and  in  the  basest  and  vilest  idolatries. 
From  time  to  time  ve  see  them  striving  back  again  to  an  earlier 
Monotheism,  towards  a  purer  worship  of  One  Being.  Their  con- 
viction of  another  life,  or  succession  of  lives,  beyond  the  tomb 
expresses  itself  in  often  grotesque  and  trivial  fancies,  but  was  firmly 
held  as  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  soul.  The  '  Books  of 
the  Dead,'  the  hymns,  and  the  epitaphs,  now  made  accessible  by 
translation  and  delineation,  give  an  insight  into  the  moral  teaching 
and  profession  of  the  ancient  Egyptian.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
affirmation  of  perfect  goodness — I  should  rather  say  the  denial  of 
any  possible  transgression — prepared  to  be  made  by  the  soul  in  the 
h^l  of  Osiris,  or  declared  by  the  Egyptian  himself  on  his  own 
tomb.  When  we  compare  this  braggadocio  with  fact,  we  see  that 
the  high  moral  beauty  of  truth  is  wanting.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Here  humility  is  the  product 
of  the  highest  moral  standard,  comlDined  with,  and  necessarily 
including,  strict  introspective  honesty.  For  the  beauty  of  humility 
lies  in  its  truthfulness ;  a  man's  honesty  with  himself. 

Between  Luxor  and  Assouan,  the  post-boat  spared  an  hour  or 
so  for  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Edfii,  disinterred  by  Mariette  fiom 
out  the  middle  of  the  mud-built  village.  It  is  a  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  Passing  rapidly  by  the  exceptionally 
distinct  sculptures,  I  was  struck  with  one  which  afforded  a  good 
illustration  of  the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  single  and 
united.  Of  this  and  of  the  massive  pylon,  I  found  photographs 
selling  in  Cairo.  The  Horus  temple  of  Edfu  is  abundantly  rich  in 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  and  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  found 
beneath  the  heaped-up  rubbish  of  ages.  Here,  as  at  Esneh,  a 
fiight  of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance,  buried  I  know  not  how 
many  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

As  we  near  Assou£m,  the  First  Cataract,  and  the  famous  quarries 
of  Syency  sandstone  gives  place  to  granite,  and  the  scenery 
markedly  changes.  Here  the  dialect  of  the  people  also  changes, 
and  we  enter  the  land  of  the  Ethiopian  dialect,  on  the  firontiers  of 
Nubia. 

We  noticed  fix)m  point  to  point  the  railway  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  on  for  the  purposed  advance,  and  will  be  completed  beyond 
the  First  Cataract  by  the  next  *  tourist  season.'  Cook  will  no 
longer  be  king  of  the  Nile,  nor  shall  we  ^  stand  at  Graze '  as  the 
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tFval  dynasty.  TrmvelltBg  ezpenseff -will  be  gieatly  reduced,  and 
tlie  wlsri^  pMMpecstos  of  a  Nile*  journey  must  undergo  oonaiderable 
change.  But  comfort  and  high  prices  will  still  hold  their  own, 
and  the  demands  of  a  luxurious  plutocracy  and  of  studious  leisure 
will'  find  thefar  supply;  The  delightful,  incomparable  dahabiya, 
with  all  its*  modem  improvements,  will  always  be  sought  for 
health  and  repose.  Meanwhile  the  time  may  come  when  people 
will  be  consulting  whether  they  ^  shall  visit  this  year '  the  Italian 
or  the  AMesn  lakes,  and  the  choice  may  be  pending  between  Lago 
Maggiore  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  storks  have  long  anticipated  us.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
near  Assouan  to  meet  with  hundreds  of  these  steadily  adventurous 
birds  on  their  annual  flight  from  the  African  lakes  to  Northern 
Europe.  I  hear  they  usually  appear  on  the  Nile  about  March  23rd, 
but  this  year  they  were  seen  a  fortnight  earlier.  At  a  distance  we 
were  curious  to  kaow  the  meaning  of  long  rows  of  white  stones, 
placed  along  the  sand-banks  in  the  river.  Then  there  was  a  move- 
ment, and  one  uniformed  regiment  after  another  took  wing, 
wheeling  round  in  the  air  in  separate  battalions.  With  a  field 
glass  I  could  still  see,  on  the  furthest  sandbank,  a  long  red- 
legged  white-coated  line,  dipping  their  biUs  into  the  water  for  food 
and  drink.  I  now  chance  to  hear  of  these  birds  se^i  in  Bosnia  in 
ApriL  Some  of  them  will  ere  long  be  nesting  on  Dutch  chimney- 
pots, rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  children  with  foretelling  of 
Christmas  gifts. 

A  new  book  is  needed  on  the  birds  of  the  Nile — the  standard 
work  by  Shelley  being  found  incomplete.  Among  the  numerous 
birds  none  is  lovelier  than  the  little  blue  kingfisher,  who  poises  in 
the  air  and  then  drops  down  on  his  prey.  And  one  day,  on  an 
arid  and  flowerless  bank,  a  large  flight  of  blue  pigeons  shone  out 
like  a  flower-bed  in  the  sun— a  momentary  compensation  for  the 
flowers,  which  were  nowhere.  A  few  weeks  earlier  beds  of  poppies 
brighten  the  banks,  and  delicious  odours  are  wafted  from  the 
beanfields.  We  were  too  late  in  the  season  for  this,  and  even  the 
palm  trees  were  thirsty  and  dusty. 

The  approach  to  Assouan  is  charming :  the  island  of  Elephantine 
opposite,  the  granite  cliffs  and  broad  sands  on  either  side,  the 
black  shining  boulders  in  the  river,  outposts  of  the  cataract.  Here 
was  our  furthest  halt ;  for  on  arrival  we  found  that  the  last  tourist 
and  mail  steamers  for  the  Second  Cataract  had  already  started,  or 
were  on  the  point  of  starting.  The  trips  came  to  an  end  rather 
earlier  this  year,  both  on  account  of.  the  fewer  tourists,  and  from 
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the  water  being  rather  shallower  than  usual.  Nor  was  there  any 
chance  of  going  on  to  Wady  Hal&  in  one  of  the  government  boats* 
They  were  fully  occupied  in  the  business  of  the  further  advance, 
and  had  no  room  to  spare  for  passengers. 

Philae  was  our  most  southern  point.  But  I  cannot  think  that 
I  have  seen  PhilsB,  for  we  took  the  advantage,  or  rather  dis- 
advantage, of  visiting  it  with  dragoman  and  tourist  party  from  the 
hotel,  and  although  such  an  arrangement  may  £eu;ilitate  getting 
along,  itinterferes  greatly  with  the  purpose  in  going.  We  returned  in 
two  crowded  boats  down  the  rapids.  Here  is  certainly  danger,  but 
the  risk  is  now  taken  yearly  by  hundreds,  following  one  another  in 
ignorance  like  silly  sheep.  Both  sound  and  sight  of  the  mighty 
waters  were  marred  by  a  very  noisy  exhibition  of  rivalry  between 
the  two  boats  as  to  which  should  take  the  lead,  and  we  had  to 
share  in  a  frantic  race  down  all  but  the  very  narrowest  channel.  An 
American,  in  our  vessel,  accustomed  perhaps  to  impromptu  racing 
in  his  own  country,  remarked  with  perfect  aangfroidj  *  This  is 
very  dangerous.'  The  danger  was  all  the  greater  as  the  water  was 
low.  We  got  down  safe,  however,  between  the  black  boulders  and 
little  sucking  whirlpools,  and  over  the  hidden  rocks;  and  the 
journey  back  in  the  boat  by  the  river  was  altogether  pleasanter 
than  in  the  railway  through  the  sands.  The  rounded  granite  rocks, 
black,  shining,  polished  surfaces,  rise  like  Colossi  in  the  waters,  and 
one  looked  at  them  almost  expecting  to  see  figures  of  kings,  or  mon- 
ster heads  of  sphinxes,  carved  out  alongside  the  watery  ^  dromos,' 
leading  to  some  submerged  temple. 

In  Assouan  we  had  occasion  to  search  the  very  curious  and 
interesting  bazaar;  also  some  of  the  little  shops  in  the  town. 
The  place  was  by  no  means  so  lively  as  it  would  have  been  had 
not  the  trade  with  the  Soudan  been  closed.  Everywhere  we  found 
Greeks.  The  number  in  Egypt  is  reckoned  at  some  37,000  in  a 
population  roughly  stated  at  eight  millions.  Collections  were 
going  on  among  them  for  Crete  and  for  Greece.  The  enormous 
sacrifices  made  by  Greek  patriotism  everywhere  cannot  be  finally 
in  vain. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  visited  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
American  Mission,  conducted  in  Arabic  by  a  native.  While  the 
children  were  repeating  their  portion  of  the  Scripture,  some  ten  or 
twelve  men  came  dropping  in,  sitting  down  on  the  benches  quietly 
and  informally.  Our  American  friend  from  Dakota  offered  to  say 
something.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted ;  then  each  sentence 
was  translated  by  the  teacher.    When  it  was  over,  these  men— all 
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of  whom  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  one  Mussulman,  were 
Coptfi — came  up  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Pianette  and  thank  him 
and  his  wife  for  coming  so  fer  to  see  them.  It  was  all  so  refresh- 
ingly simple  and  hearty.  The  women  were  waiting  up  in  the 
latticed  gallery  with  their  children.  I  heard  that  one  of  these  men 
gave  302.  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  little  congregation 
and  school.  At  Assiout,  also,  the  richest  and  most  enterprising 
man  in  the  place  is  a  Protestant  Copt  merchant,  who  gave  liberally 
to  the  mission. 

On  the  way  back  between  Assouan  and  Luxor  the  boat 
remained  long  enough  at  Esneh  for  a  visit  to  the  temple.  A 
beautiful  hall  of  columns  with  richly  carved  capitals  is  all  that  can 
be  seen  ;  it  is  time  that  the  whole  temple,  now  lying  deep  under 
ruins  and  rubbish,  should  be  brought  to  light  again.  What  a  field 
lies  open  everywhere  before  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund! 
Private  individuals  also,  passing  the  winter  in  search  of  health  on 
the  sites  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  might  well  follow  the  example 
of  Miss  Margaret  Benson,  in  carrying  out  some  special  excava- 
tion. Besides  employing  the  Arabs  in  honest  labour,  this  work 
would  afford  many  opportunities  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
families  of  the  natives,  with  whom  visitors  seldom  make 
acquaintance. 

Esneh  is  spoken  of  as  the  healthiest  place  in  Egypt.  I  had  no 
time  to  discover  its  sanitary  capabilities,  but  the  smells  in  the 
town  and  along  the  river  bank  were  the  worst  I  endured  on  the 
whole  journey,  not  excepting  even  Luxor.  It  so  happened  that 
the  mail-boat  stopped  at  Esneh  in  the  noonday  heat.  Passing 
through  the  streets  to  the  temple,  Dr.  Dow  took  out  his  ther- 
mometer and  remarked:  *We  are  now  walking  along  in  a 
temperature  of  94**  Fahrenheit.'  The  heat  towards  the  end  of  March 
this  season  proved  too  great  for  any  place,  during  the  day,  save  the 
deck  of  the  Nile  steamers,  where  there  might  always  be  found  a 
pleasant  breeze. 

The  account  of  Esneh  had  raised  my  hopes  that  some  capitalist 
would  build  there  a  sanatorium  for  invalids,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  vested  rights  in  filth  might  not  prove  too  diflBcult  to  deal 
with.  As  for  the  price  of  land  in  Egypt,  it  varies  in  different 
places,  but  1  heard  on  good  authority  that  it  might  be  bought  at 
an  average  price  of  80i.  per  acre  with  an  easy  yield  of  9  per  cent. 
The  sugar  factories  are  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
There  are  one  or  two  most  successfully  worked  by  enterprising 
Scotchmen ;  but  as  a  rule  people  are  not  sufficiently  sure  about 
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the  future  of  the  country  to  invest  their  ci^tal  in  this  incompar- 
ably fertile  land.  It  is  felt  by  actual  workers  and  residents  that, 
whichever  *  Power*  may  be  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  are  not  yet 
fit  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that  a  strong  hand  is  necessary — 
I  do  not  say  to  rule  the  natives — but  to  enforce  justice  and 
protect  progress. 

On  our  second  halt  at  Luxor  we  came  in  for  blinding  sand- 
storms, furious  winds  and  one  day's  actual  rain.  Expeditions  were 
much  hindered,  and  the  donkeys  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  coming  rest. 
All  the  poor  beasts  I  moxmted  appeared  to  be  broken-kneed,  and 
all  but  one  stumbled  perpetually.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
the  guide's  explanation  of  the  look  of  the  knees  be  true,  and  that 
it  is  not  caused  by  the  donkey  faUing,  but  from  his  rolling  on  the 
stones  when  he  gets  home.  Wherever  we  stopped  or  landed,  we 
encountered  a  disorderly  charge  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and 
after  the  incessant  cry  for  '  bakshish '  the  sound  most  frequently 
heard  is  a  series  of  variations  on  the  subject  of  ^  il  mio  fratello 
r  asino.' 

We  took  passages  in  the  mail  steamer  from  Luxor  to  Cairo. 
It  was  the  last  but  one  this  season.  The  upper  tourist  deck  of 
these  steamers  has  every  comfort,  and  the  voyage  was  very 
enjoyable.  There  is  always  pleasant  company  to  be  found  on  the 
Nile,  and  several  friends  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  interest 
of  the  journey.  One  is  certain  to  find  many  cultivated  and  kindly 
fellow-travellers  in  this  'common  meeting-ground  of  civUised 
mankind.'  Nothing  can  wholly  destroy  the  charm  of  the  Nile 
voyage,  not  even  the  circumstances  of  an  ordinary  tourist  steamer, 
nor  aught  else  in  the  surroundings  that  *  is  at  enmity  with  joy,' 
and  I  recommend  everyone  to  seize  any  possible  opportunity  of 
making  the  voyage,  for  no  description,  no  photograph,  no  draw- 
ing, can  do  more  than  suggest  the  scene,  and  arouse  the  wish  to 
see  for  oneself. 

We  passed  but  too  rapidly  along,  nor  could  we  visit  the  site 
and  the  tombs  of  Tell-el-Amarna,  whither  the  capital  was  re- 
moved by  the  reforming  heretic  King  Khu-en-Aten,  Amenophis 
1^ .,  the  worshipper  of  the  disk  of  the  sun.  Here  were  found, 
only  ten  years  ago,  the  celebrated  tablets  of  correspondence,  in  the 
tune  of  Moses,  between  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  some  of  which 
Diay  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Tell-el-Amama  is  not  &r 
below  the  Gebel  Abu  Feda,  the  most  striking  rock  scenery  we 
^aw  on  the  river.  The  prettiest  spot  was  perhaps  Girgeh,  but  the 
view  of  it  was  very  transitory,  as  the  steamer  is  warned  off  from 
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it  by  a  laige  rand-bank  or  island,  and  the  landing-plaoe,  where 
we  stopped  a  few  minutes,  is  far  below  the  town. 

On  oar  retain  to  Cairo  we  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Mena  Hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids  of  Crizeh,  hoping  to  visit  from  thence 
the  whole  pyramid  plateau,  sleeping  at  Mariette's  house  in 
Sakkaia.  Bat  the  heat  was  too  great  for  any  further  efforts. 
Driving  out  from  Cairo  to  Crizeh,  we  were  suddenly  met  towards 
sunset  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  the  desert.  The  sand 
blinded  us ;  the  poor  horses  could  scarcely  be  urged  forward.  The 
seeds  of  the  Lebbekh  acacias  in  the  familiar  Grizeh  avenue  were 
ripe  in  the  opening  pods,  and  came  pelting  down  into  the  carriage 
and  into  our  faces  like  small  stones.  In  the  sand  blizzard  the 
setting  sun  paled  ^like  a  sickly  moon.  I  had  expected  to  see 
the  pyramids  in  sunset  lights,  but  am  glad  to  have  realised  in 
some  faint  degree  the  desert  sand-storm,  and  can  now  appre- 
ciate the  remark  which  I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  pyramidal  form  of  these  gigantic  tombs  may  have 
been  chosen  as  securing  greater  safety  from  the  winds  of  tho 
desert. 

One  day  in  Cairo  we  had  seen  the  Khedive  proceeding  in  state 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone  for  the  new  museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  better  ventilation  will  be  provided  for.  In  the  present  building 
I  never  found  a  window  open,  and  there  was  danger  in  the  deadly 
chill  in  the  halls  after  the  broiling  heat  outside.  In  the  second 
and  third  mummy-rooms  the  air  was  sickening.  A  medical  man 
who  was  with  us  on  one  occasion  perceived  the  same,  and  spoke 
of  ^  mnmmy  fever.'  I  now  see  that  in  a  recent  report  Lord  Cromer 
mentions  the  necessity  of  new  air-tight  cases  for  mummies  in  the 
Grizeh  Museum. 

There  has  been  much  illness  this  season  from  various  causes, 
one  of  which  is  the  often  whimsic€kl  neglect  by  travellers  and 
invalids  of  the  simplest  rules.  Nile  water,  even  in  syphons,  should 
be  avoided ;  and  all  the  larger  hotels  on  the  Nile  require  over- 
hauling as  to  sanitary  arrangements. 

Crude  opinion  on  Egyptian  politics  is  effectively  checked  by 
even  a  short  experience  of  the  land,  aided  by  the  perusal  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner^s  truth-compelling  work,  *  England  in  Egypt.'  A 
well-known  wise  man  from  the  West  (not  Chicago),  who  had 
uttered  himself  strongly  against  the  continued  presence  of  his 
countrymen  in  Egypt,  has  now,  after  some  months  on  the  Nile, 
greatly  modified  his  judgment.  He  has  seen  that  the  country  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  self-government  which  shall  render  her  people 
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happy,  prosperous,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  ran  no  risk  of  being 
swallowed  up  again  by  brutish  force. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  great  thing  is  the  improvement  of 
the  individual,  so  that  less  and  less  government  is  needed.  Here 
as  everywhere,  each  individual  may  advance  or  retard  a  time  which 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's  history  seems  farther  off 
than  the  remotest  visible — I  had  almost  said  invisible — star. 

The  description  of  even  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Egjrpt  taken  in 
rapid  flight  demands  greater  prominence  for  the  modem  Copts, 
the  direct  descendants  of  ancient  Egyptians.  Indeed,  the  very 
name  Copt  is  derived  through  the  Arabic  from  the  Greek  name 
for  Egyptian,  Alyihrrco9.  Their  language,  disinterred  from  the 
sepulchres  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  has  naturally  served  as  the 
key  for  the  decipherment  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  for  it  is  '  at 
base  a  dialect  of  the  ancient.'  It  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
dead,  for  the  spoken  tongue  is  Arabic.  Mr.  Budge  informs  us 
that  the  Coptic  Scriptures  are  usually  accompanied  by  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  text.  There  is  now  a  revival  in  the  ancient  Coptic 
Christian  Church.  We  heard  in  American  Protestant  missions  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  Copts  for  instruction.  A  regrettable  rivalry 
has  arisen  among  Christian  communities  and  Churches  in  their 
efforts  to  appropriate  rather  than  to  help  on  the  Copts  in  their 
own  proper  path  of  progress.  No  doubt  teaching  and  example 
from  without  are  needed. 

These  pages  may  serve  to  show  that  a  short  visit  to  Egypt 
can  now  be  accomplished  with  ease,  even  by  those  who  may  not 
always  feel  able  for  the  fatigues  of  co-operative  travel,  and  who 
cannot  afford  their  own  Nile  boat.*  Only  let  the  journey  be  made. 
A  study  of  things  Egyptian  on  the  spot  will  bring  our  notions  of 
the  world's  history  into  better  proportion,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
name  the  pursuit  or  vocation  which  might  not  be  aided  by  a  visit 
to  the  wondrous  river  of  the  Egyptian  poem :  *  Shine  forth  in 
glory,  0  Nile!' 

'  The  total  expenses  of  our  Nile  journey,  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  and  back, 
occupying  three  weeks,  amounted  to  702.,  or  352.  per  head,  excursions  included  as 
well  as  the  guinea  ticket  each  for  admission  to  the  monuments. 

A.  P.  Irby. 
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A  Summer  Study. 


A  TRACK  that  winds  obscurely,  mid 
Dim  silent  woods  not  seldom  hid, 
A  thing  of  grass  and  ruts  and  sedge. 
Though  once  defined  by  pale  and  hedge, 
Now  long  forgotten  of  men's  feet ; 
Dwarf  oak  and  alder  nearly  meet 
Overhead,  beneath  the  bramble  spray 
Fights  with  lush  brackens  for  the  way ; 
— A  bloom-starred  nook,  tree-shadowed,  whence 
An  ancient  stile  peeps  through  the  fence, 
And  through  the  hedge's  tangle  shows 
A  glimpse  of  hazy  distance,  rows 
Of  purple  hills,  a  sunUt  sail — 
My  study  window.     O'er  the  rail, 
And  deep  the  hazel  buds  among 
A  linnet's  snug  penates  hung, 
A  mossy  marvel  rarely  laced 
With  web  of  hair  and  feather,  faced 
With  silvern  lichens ;  round  their  bed 
The  nestlings  watched  the  wild  rose  shed 
Her  vagrant  petals  and  the  dust 
Of  king-cups  lie  like  golden  rust 
On  fan  of  fern  and  fescue  spear. 
Where  pied  moths  fluttered  vaguely.     Here 
A  summer  long  I  loved  to  pore 
On  favoured  books,  the  well-thumbed  lore 
Of  Latin  bard  or  Grrecian  sage, 
With  treasures  of  a  later  age ; 
Here,  midst  a  sea  of  perfumed  frond, 
'Grainst  the  seamed  oak  I  leaned  and  conned 
The  love-songs,  that  Catullus  sent 
To  poutiog  Lesbia  once,  or  lent 
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An  ear  to  catch  the  fiatefal  flow 
Of  wrapt  senarios  fraught  with  woe 
Of  ancient  terrors,  homes  ill-starred, 
As  writ  by  sad  Electra's  bard ; 
Or  wisdom  hid  in  quirk  and  whim 
With  turn  of  bold  caprice,  by  him, 
The  patriot  jester,  wit's  arch-priest, 
Flung  off  in  heedless  anapaest. 
0  much-loved  sanctum,  oft  I  miss 
Thy  dancing  shadow-leaves,  the  kiss 
And  whisper  of  wood-winds  that  lift 
The  pages  softly,  or  the  drift 
Of  solemn  sunset  clouds  that  pressed 
Mysterious  from  the  shining  West, 
And  seaward  bom  in  purple  throng 
Gave  glamour  to  the  poet's  song. 


Walter  J.  Pubton. 
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TEE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  PIl^CHER. 

PINCHER  was  k  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  born  about 
1880.  It  ig  unfortunate  that  Dr.  John  Brown  did  not  write 
the  biography  of  Pincher,  whom  he  probably  knew,  while  I  myself 
was  unacquainted  with  the  hero.  This  life  is  based  on  the  recol- 
lections of  the  bereaved  survivors  of  an  illustrious  hound. 

On  the  mother's  side,  Pincher  came  of  an  old  family  of  fox- 
terriers.  His  paternal  descent  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but  those 
who  know  the  circumstances  best  believe  that  Pincher  had  buU- 
terrier  blood  in  his  veins.  His  ears  were  large  and  loosely  flap* 
ping;  his  tail  was  short,  thick,  and  columnar — that  heroic  tail 
which  never  but  once  was  seen  between  his  legs. 

•     # 

In  very  early  youth  Pincher  was  bestowed  on  a  lady  of  mature 
age  and  maiden  dignity,  who  dwelt  in  London.  She  became 
much  attached  to  Pincher,  but  soon  restored  him  to  the  grey 
metropolis  of  the  North.  On  consulting  her  friends,  and  her  own 
sense  of  propriety,  she  did  not  think  it  becoming  that  she  should 
constantly  appear  in  police  courts.  Yet  this  was  her  portion  in 
life,  owing  to  the  military  instincts  of  Pincher,  still  uncontrolled 
by  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  usages  of  a  complicated 
society.  Pincher  drank  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers,  and 
Wallace  rejoiced  not  more  in  the  blood  of  Englishmen  than 
Pincher  in  the  gore  of  English  dogs.  Through  wide  Bays  water 
he  kept  avenging  Flodden,  and  was  in  police  courts  often.  He 
was  therefore  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  resided  in 
Douglas  Crescent. 

Reflection  had  taught  Pincher  that  a  refined  Crescent  was  no 
fit  arena  for  military  prowess.  Besides,  he  had  reduced  the  dogs 
of  the  district  to  order,  and  his  appearance,  like  that  of  the  British 
Flag  on  the  high  seas  of  old,  was  saluted  by  tails  down.     Pincher 
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looked  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  He  took  his  stand,  Kke  some 
adventurous  knight  of  old,  in  a  pass  perilous.  He  kept  that 
thronged  thoroughfare,  the  Dairy  Boad,  against  all  comers.  No 
coUey,  or  bull-terrier,  or  Dandie  could  pass,  but  must  cross  teeth 
with  Pincher.  In  the  Dairy  Boad  he  compromised  nobody ;  un- 
recognised, Uke  the  Black  l^ght  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  he  reaped 
his  laurels. 


Battle  was  not  Fincher's  only  joy.  He  loved  sacred  music. 
Certain  anthems  and  hymn  tunes,  when  performed  on  the  piano, 
moved  Pincher  to  an  ecstasy  which  he  expressed  in  rhythmic 
howls.  To  secular  music  he  was  deaf,  or  dumb ;  he  did  not  wed 
his  voice  to  profane  melody.  Hence  he  for  long  remained 
apparently  indiflferent  to  barrel-organs.  But,  at  last,  Pincher 
was  missing  from  his  wonted  stand.  He  kept  the  pass  of  the 
Dairy  Boad  no  longer.  He  had  found  a  wandering  musician, 
proprietor  of  a  barrel-organ,  who  had  the  *  Old  Hundredth '  in 
his  repertoire.  Him  Pincher  constantly  attended  in  Greorge 
Square,  in  Princes  Street,  in  The  Pleasance,  everywhere. 
Pincher's  family  would  meet  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  who  listened 
with  rapt  attention  while  Pincher  accompanied  the  *  Old 
Hundredth*  with  vocal  and  heartfelt  psalmody.  The  musician 
profited  not  a  little  by  Pincher's  performances.  It  is  argued  that 
the  soul  of  a  devout  and  warlike  Cameronian  informed  the  breast 
of  Pincher,  according  to  that  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers  and  Indian  Brahmins.  Yet  the  chivalry  of  Pincher 
seems  more  of  the  type  of  the  Tender  and  True,  who  rode  under 
the  pennon  of  Wogan  or  Dundee.  He  may  have  been,  in  a 
previous  existence,  some  Bible-loving  Lowland  Jacobite,  author 
of— 

May  the  rivers  stop  and  stand 
Like  walls  on  either  side, 

Till  our  Highland  lad  pass  through, 
With  Jehovah  for  his  guide ; 

Dry  up  the  River  Forth 
As  thou  didst  the  Bed  Sea, 

When  Israel  came  hame 
To  his  ain  countrie. 


Pincher  could  not  abide  his  neighbour.  Professor  Blackie. 
The  extraordinary  vitality  of  that  scholar  found  vent  in  a  kind  of 
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dance,  a  sorb  of  waltz  in  which  he  indulged  as  he  paced  the  street. 
Observing  this,  and  not  liking  it,  Fincher  would  rush  from  his 
lair  in  the  area,  circling  round  the  Professor,  and  leaping  up  at 
the  tails  of  his  plaid.  The  learned  Professor  was  obliged  to  walk 
like  other  men,  in  Pincher's  neighbourhood. 


The  Highlands  were  the  home  of  Pincher's  most  celebrated 
feats,  and  the  Pass  of  G-lencoe  witnessed  what  he  doubtless  deemed 
the  most  tragic  event  in  his  crowded  Ufe.  Here  he,  who  never 
feared  the  face  of  living  dog,  fled  from  the  dead,  as  he  (erroneously) 
believed.  He  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  terror  of  superstition, 
nor  could  he  encounter  the  foe  whom  he  had  already  seen  stretched 
lifeless  at  his  feet.  But  this  adventure  needs  some  preface  and 
explanation. 

The  Coe,  after  threading  the  blood-stained  Pass  under  tre- 
mendous and  beetling  crags,  reaches  the  sea  at  Invercoe,  above 
which  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  At  Invercoe  dwelt  a  family  akin 
to  that  owned  by  Pincher.  They  possessed  a  Scottish  terrier 
named  Jack,  between  whom  and  Pincher  reigned  an  inveterate 
feud.  To  keep  these  enemies  apart  was  the  great  object  of  all 
friends  of  peace.  Pincher's  family  lived  on  the  left.  Jack's  on  the 
right  of  the  river.  One  day  both  families  were  partaking  of  the 
refreshment  of  tea,  in  the  open  air,  the  table  being  spread  just 
under  the  window  of  a  cottage  in  the  village.  Pincher  was  left 
in  the  cottage,  Jack  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  As  the 
guests  partook  of  the  innocent  feast,  a  kind  of  hairy  hurricane 
sped  from  above,  the  urn  and  teapot  were  overset,  a  heavy  body 
landed  on  the  table,  and,  when  the  affrighted  tea-party  recovered 
the  use  of  their  senses,  Pincher  and  Jack  were  found  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle.  Jack,  unobserved,  had  come  up  the  road,  Pincher, 
beholding  or  scenting  him  from  an  upper  window,  had  leaped  to 
the  fray ! 

What  intervention  could  do  was  done.  Both  hounds  were 
lifted  from  the  earth  by  their  tails.  Pepper  was  applied  to  their 
nostrils,  water  was  poured  over  them.  But  Pincher  did  not 
leave  his  hold  till  Jack  lay  motionless  at  his  feet.  Then  Pincher 
let  himself  be  dragged  off,  while  medical  attendance  was  called  in 
for  Jack,  the  doctor's  house  being  hard  by.  The  skill  and 
perseverance  of  that  excellent  physician  were  at  last  rewarded. 
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Jack  breathed,  he  stirred,  and,  tmknown  to  the  relentless  Pincher, 
was  conveyed  by  a  band  of  sympathisers  to  his  own  home,  very 
groggy. 


After  this  event  Jack.and  Pincher  were  carefully  kept  apart, 
and  the  latter  hero  firmly  believed  that  his  enemy  was  dead. 
But,  in  the  following  year,  Pincher  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  in  the 
view  of  several  credible  witnesses,  he  encountered  Jack.  Instantly 
that  short  tail  of  Pincher's  drooped,  he  trembled,  turned,  and  fled. 
He  had  slain  Jack,  that  he  knew,  and  here  was  Jack  again,  re-arisen 
from  his  ensanguined  grave.  Now,  and  never  before,  men  saw 
Pincher  fly  from  a  foe.  The  inference  is  obvious :  he  regarded 
Jack  as  a  visitor  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Brutus  was  not  afraid 
of  the  ghost  of  Caesar,  but,  in  this  one  respect,  Pincher  fell  short 
of  the  Soman  courage. 

• 
Pincher,  though  alarmed,  was  unconverted.  Though  gentle 
to  small  dogs,  and  the  attached  friend  of  little  children,  Pincher 
reigned  the  tyrant  of  the  glen.  When  he  marched  down  the 
middle  of  the  village  street,  dogs  and  cats  fled  to  back  gardens  and 
under  beds  in  cottages.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Pincher  died.  It 
was  his  habit  to  jump  at  the  noses  of  trotting  horses  :  enfeebled  by 
years  he '  missed  his  tip,'  was  kicked  by  the  justly  irritated  horse, 
and  never  recovered  from  the  injury.  Pincher  was  the  Nelson  of 
his  species,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  did  not  lack  Lady 
Hamiltons.  He  was  brave  to  a  fault,  tender,  faithful,  and  the 
patron  of  at  least  one  of  the  fine  arts :  sacred  music.  When  he 
fiist  landed  in  the  Highlands,  the  barque  which  bore  him  glided 
through  clear  water  over  a  green  field,  submerged  at  high  tide. 
In  the  mirror-like  expanse  Pincher  beheld  his  own  reflected  shape, 
conceived  it  to  be  a  local  and,  of  course,  hostile  hound,  and  leaped 
to  battle.  His  perplexed  expression  when  he  rose  to  the  surface 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  comic.  His  old  age  was  gloomy, 
as  he  no  longer  dared  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  dread- 
ing the  reprisals  of  the  young.  The  time  came  to  this  conqueror 
when,  like  Eob  Roy  in  his  last  days,  he  had  enough  of  fighting. 
Such,  as  drawn  by  a  feeble  but  impartial  hand,  were  the  Life  and 

Death  of  Pincher. 

«     • 

Glencoe  has  often  been  described,  and  Lady  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, in  The  Nineteenth  Centui^j  lately  gave  an  account  of  the 
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local  apparition  of  the  Duivie  M6r.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
apparitions,  including  one  beneath  the  huge  rock  in  the  ridge 
called  the  ^  Chancellor.'  Here  is  a  black  cleft  in  the  rock,  floored 
with  stones  worn  by  hundreds  of  centuries  of  rain.  Here  are,  or 
lately  were,  the  bones  of  a  dead  man,  worn  thin  by  torrents.  No 
man,  I  believe,  has  for  long  been  missing  among  the  inhabitants 
df  the  glen ;  the  unhappy  wayfarer  must  have  been  a  stranger. 
A  pencil  was  found  near  the  bones,  a  boot,  and  what  identifies 
the  dead,  the  padlock  of  a  pedlar's  tin  box.  He  must  have  tried 
a  short  cut  across  the  ridge,  fallen,  fractured  his  skull  (part  of 
which  has  been  found),  and  left  his  body  to  the  foxes  and  the 
eagles.  A  foxhunter,  I  think,  first  found  traces  of  this  obscure 
and  undated  accident. 


A  recent  decision  of  I  don't  know  who,  a  revising  barrister  or 
some  such  cadi^  dismissed  a  water-finder,  or  ^  dowser,'  without  his 
expenses,  I  forget  the  details,  nor  do  I  know  whether  the  water- 
finder  on  this  occasion  found  water  or  not.  The  fact  remains 
that  these  persons  discover  water  often  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  employ  them.  Ignorant  of  my  country's  laws,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  amenable  to  penalties  as  vagrants  and 
impostors  or  not.  Say  that  a  man  puts  his  profession  thus :  '  I 
am  so  constituted  that  I  frequently,  if  not  always,  have  peculiar 
sensations  when  I  stand  over  places  where,  on  experiment,  water 
is  found  by  digging.  A  twig  held  in  my  hands  also  twists  on 
these  occasions,  without  any  conscious  muscular  action  of  mine. 
People  who  have  dug  where  these  subjective  phenomena  occur,  in 
my  experience,  have  often  been  rewarded  by  finding  water.  If 
you,  the  County  Council,  or  squire,  or  farmer,  like  to  pay  me  five 
pounds,  I  will  walk  about  your  lands  and  tell  you  whether  I  feel 
the  sensations  which  I  usually  feel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water 
worth  digging  for.  But  I  can  only  give  you  my  impressions,  I 
guarantee  nothing.  You  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
chance.     G*est  A  prendre  ou  a  laisser*  j^ 


Suppose,  I  say,  that  the  water-finder  expresses  himself  thus ; 
is  he  liable  to  be  punished  for  trying  to  extort  money  under  false 
pretences  ?  I  know  not,  but  if  the  Law  does  take  that  view,  the 
Law  is  a  Hass.  We  cannot  pretend  to  know  everything  in  nature, 
and  to  be  sure  that  no  people  are  sensitive  in  the  way  described 
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by  my  philosophical  *  dowser.'  Some  people  say  that  they  know, 
through  none  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  sensation,  when  a  cat  is 
in  the  room.  I  would  gladly  see  experiments  made  in  this 
faculty,  which  is  usually  taken  for  granted  on  the  word  of  the 
patient.  Probably  he  hates  cats,  and  occasionally  becomes  aware 
of  their  presence  by  some  faint  sound,  which  he  does  not  detect 
explicitly,  but  which  warns  him  of  the  presence  of  puss.  The 
case  of  the  water-finder  is  much  more  difficult. 

I  have  never  seen  a  professional  water-finder.  But  I  have 
thrice  been  with  amateurs,  in  whose  hands  a  twig  twisted  over 
subterranean  water.  One  was  a  very  learned  professor  of  the 
Greek  language,  who,  having  seen  the  thing  done  by  a  water- 
finder,  found  that  he  had  the  same  faculty.  The  second  was  a 
land  bailiff,  who  had  discovered  his  gift  in  the  same  way,  and 
employed  it  for  his  own  purposes  on  his  employer's  estate.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  athletic  Englishman ;  the  Greek 
scholar  was,  I  think,  of  a  sensitive  constitution.  The  third  was  a 
lady,  whose  mother  had  the  faculty,  and  found  her  own  well  by 
using  it.  I  tried,  in  company  with  each  of  the  three.  With  the 
two  men  I  failed — my  twig  would  not  turn  where  theirs  turned. 
It  did  twist  where  the  lady's  twisted,  and  the  sensation  was 
curious,  but  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  mere  resistance  and 
spring  of  the  wood  caused  it  to  jerk  itself  upward  at  one  spot, 
though  I  cannot  say  why  it  failed  to  do  so  at  other  spots.  The 
bailiff  tried  holding  my  wrists  while  I  held  the  twig,  but  without 
effect.  I  held  his  fingers,  when  the  twig  writhed  in  his  hands, 
but  could  detect  no  muscular  action  on  his  part.  In  no  case  did 
we  dig,  or  make  any  attempt  to  find  water  where  the  twigs 
twisted  ;  all  we  were  able  to  do  was  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
twig,  active  at  certain  spots,  passive  at  others.  The  forked  twig 
is  so  held  that  you  resist  its  natural  spring.  Of  course,  no  twig 
at  all  is  used  by  some  water-finders,  who  rely  on  their  sensations 
merely,  and  speak  of  the  twig  as  a  mere  index  or  stage 
property. 

In  Sh-  Herbert  Maxwell's  pleasant  book  of  sport  and  natural 
history,  Memoirs  of  ihe  Months^  is  an  account  of  experiments 
with    Mullins,    a  professional,   and  not    a   man   of   education. 

'  Edward  Arnold. 
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MulUns  had  worked  at  MiddletoD,  and  Lord  Jersey  <  liad  been  not 
only  gratified,  but  astonished  at  his  saccess.'  Experiments  were 
next  made  at  Osterley,  before  scientific  characters,  but  I  rather 
think  that  this  was  not '  the  ordy  serious  attempt  on  record  to 
test  the  virtues  of  the  divining-rod/  The  adverse  theory,  of 
course,  is  that  Mullins  knew,  by  the  eye  and  the  look  of  the 
ground,  where  to  find  water,  and  tiiat  the  rod  was  mere '  business ' ; 
humbug,  in  fact.  Mullins's  rod,  in  this  case,  ^  twisted  so  violently 
that,  when  he  held  it  tight,  it  broke  in  his  hand.'  He  said  that 
he  had  a  shivering  along  his  spine  on  these  occasions.  When  he 
stood  on  a  plate  of  thick  glass  the  rod  did  not  twist,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  non-conducting  of  electricity.  An  uneducated 
man  always  chatters  about  electricity.  The  glass  acted,  if  at  all, 
by  way  of  negative  *  suggestion.*  Mullins  was  then  blindfolded, 
but  here  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  objected  that  the  blindfolding 
was  inadequate.  The  researches  of  the  Psychical  Society  have 
proved  (in  other  experiments)  that  practically  no  blindfolding  ia 
adequate,  or,  at  least,  is  beyond  suspicion.  Sir  James  wanted  to  in- 
troduce cotton  wool.  Mullins  said,  '  Don't  you  believe  my  word  ? ' 
Sir  James  replied,  *  I  beKeve  nothing  but  what  I  see '  (not  a  very 
scientific  posture,  I  fear),  and  Mullins  would  not  play  any  longer. 
He  was  an  uneducated  man ;  he  did  not  understand  the  position ; 
he  took  Sir  James's  agnosticism  as  a  personal  affront,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Herbert  says,  ^  were  I  in  straits 
to  find  water,  I  should  employ  without  hesitation  a  professional 
water-finder — rod  and  all — ^if  there  remains  one  as  successful  as 
Mullins  was.' 


Practically  the  dowser  finds  water  in  a  paying  ratio  of  successes 
over  failures.  How  he  finds  it,  he  probably  does  not  know  himself. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  rod  is  wagged  (where  the  finder  is  honest) 
by  uTicoTiacioua  muscular  action,  as  in  '  table-turning.'  So  we 
are  left  at  large  in  that  cheerful  and  luminous  field  of  inquiry, 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  or  Subconscious.  Some  indi- 
cation, through  the  moral  senses  perhaps,  or  through  some  un- 
explored sense,  reaches  the  successful  finder,  and,  unconsciously 
obedient  to  this  hint,  he  unconsciously  uses  his  muscles,  and 
wags  the  stick.  I  conceive  that  to  be  the  humour  of  it,  but  a 
large  number  of  experiments  is  needed  before  one  can  even 
raise  a  good  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis.  Educated 
amateurs  (like  the  mother  of  Lady  Byron,  of  old)  would  be  the 
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best  subjects.    There  are  plenty  of  them,  five  or  six  are  knewn  to 
me  personally,  or  by  name. 

Memoirs  of  the  Months  only  trenches  once  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious.  Birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  tradition, 
and  a  little  history  make  up  a  very  delightful  book  for  country 
houses  and  lovers  of  the  country.  On  page  214  the  amateur  will 
find  a  ballad  of  Buckinghamshire  which  I  certainly  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before,  and  which,  to  those  who  *  love  a  ballad  but  even 
too  well,'  is  worth  the  price  of  the  volunie.  It  is  a  lay  of  deer- 
stealing,  and  Shakspeare  may  have  heard  it  in  an  earlier  variant. 
'  It  has  all  the  best  traits  of  ballad  literature,'  a  thing  most  un- 
usual in  ballads  south  of  Tyne.  It  would  be  a  capital  song  for 
cricket  dinners,  and  gatherings  of  that  kind,  if  published  with  the 
air.  If  such  a  thing  were  found  in  Cornwall  we  should  hear  Celtic 
pjeans.  The  angler  will  drop  a  tear  over  the  tale  of  the  Haly 
Wiel  and  the  Affliction  of  Bemersyde,  an  ower-true  story  of  a 
Becord  fish.  But  indeed  the  book  is  a  series  of  good  things 
suited  to  all  manner  of  different  tastes. 

• 

Two  of  my  *  King  Charles's  heads  *  meet  in  the  following  note, 
which  is  only  offered  as  proof  of  the  persistence  of  Tradition.  An 
old  house  in  Grodalming  (as  I  heard  long  ago)  is  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  Prince  Charles.  Why  Godalming,  of  all  places  ?  one 
asked,  for  I  had  never  found  a  trace  or  hint  of  the  Prince's  pre- 
sence in  that  region,  though  I  knew  he  stayed  at  Mereworth. 
Well,  a  lady  who  is  writing  the  Life  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  (James  III.  and  VIII.)  discovers  that  a  fair  Jacobite, 
very  closely  connected  with  that  Prince  in  his  youth,  dwelt  in 
Godalming  in  her  maturity,  about  1750,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  Carte,  the  historian.  Carte  was  deep  in  the  plots  of  1750- 
1753,  and  Prince  Charles  was  in  England,  once,  if  not  twice, 
during  these  years.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  visit  that  staunch  old  lady  plotter,  his  father's  friend,  at 
her  bouse  in  Godalming,  and  so  tradition  may  have  this  amount 
of  basis  for  a  story  otherwise  puzzling. 

A.  Lang, 
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By   ANDREW    LANG. 


SHEFFIELD  DA  IL  Y  TELEGRAPH, 
— ^  'lliose  who  enjoy  a  thorooghly  "  creepy  " 
work,  DOW  that  the  winter  is  at  hand, 
will  find  it  in  this  book  of  "  Dreams  and 
Ghosts." 

D  UN  DEE  A  D  VERT18ER.  —  «  From 
fir<it  page  to  colophon  it  is  filled  with  most 
entrancing  stories  that  will  be  equally 
appreciated,  though  for  different  reasons,  in 
the  nursery  and  in  the  study.' 

WESTMINSTER  OA£ETTE,^*  Those 
who  would  sup  deep  on  horrors  may  do  so  by 
consulting  these  pages,  and,  as  we  have 
hinted,  they  will  find  their  value  as  "  hair- 
raisers"  considerably  increased  if  they 
peruse  them  in  the  small  and  silent  hours  of 
the  night.* 

TIMES, — *Mr.  Lang  has  made  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  collection  of 
stories  .  .  .  and  has  done  good  service  in 
carefully  sifting  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rest  and  in  arranging  them  in  such  an 
order  that  they  can  be  studied  progressively, 
historically,  and  comparatively.' 

MANCHESTER  Q  UARDIA iV.  -  *  In 
.addition  to  such  old  favourites  as  the  Tyrone 
and  Wesley  ghosts,  Mr.  Lang  gives  us  some 
excellent  new  stories;  the  capital  tale  of 
the  Thnmbless  Hand  would  have  done  credit 
even  to  Maupassant,  who  has  a  somewhat 
similar  legend.  In  the  conclusion,  nothing 
is  concluded,  but  the  reader  is  left  to  form 
his  own  judgment.  Whatever  he  may  decide 
to  think  about  ghosts  in  reality,  he  cannot 
deny  that  they  are  uncommonly  good  com- 
pany in  literature.' 

GLASGOW  DAILY  MAIL.-^*  We 
have  in  this  volume  a  very  choice  selection 
of  dreams,  visions,  wraiths,  and  gliosts, 
which,  if  not  strong  enough  to  pet  readers'  | 
hairs  on  end  if  they  take  up  the  book  before 
going  to  bed,  is  at  least  suggestive  enough 
to  make  the  sceptical  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  borderland  cult  after  all 

There  are  more  things  on  earth  than  we  poor 
mortals  believe  in,  and,  if  it  is  given  to  a 
few  like  Job   to    see  visions,  there  is  no  I 
reason  why  the  facts  should  not  be  recorded  I 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  many.'  | 


SPEAKER^-'  Whether  you  smile  with 
Mr.  Lanflr  or  at  him,  accept  or  reject  his 
stories  or  his  theories,  you  are  at  least,  and 
profoundly,  interested  in  his  **  Ghosts." ' 

NOTES  AND  (QUERIES.— 'VLasiy  of 
the  best-known  ghost  stories  are  here 
assembled.  There  is,  however,  much  that 
to  the  majority  of  readers  will  be  absolutely 
new.' 

Mr.  JAMES  PAYN,  in  the  ILLUSTRA- 
TED LONDON  NEWS--*  It  is  a  volume, 
indeed,  with  which  nobody,  whether  a 
believer  in  the  supernatural  or  a  sceptic, 
can  be  disappointed.' 

SPECTATOR,— 'With  great  skill  and 
care  Mr.  Lang  has  hunted  up  the  origins  of 
most  of  the  famous  ghost  stories  of  other 
times,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  has  shown 
that,  whether  true  or  false,  the  received 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  will  not  hold 
water.' 

DAILY  MAIL.— 'This  collection  of 
eerie  ghost  stories.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  more 
prodigious  narratives  are  calculated  to  give 
the  creeps  to  a  nervous  and  superstitious 
reader ;  but  the  serious  student  of  psychical 
manifestations  will  appreciate  the  book  and 
value  it  for  its  very  researchful  evidence  on 
the  phenomena  of  ghosts  and  dreams.' 

SCOTSMAN— 'This  book  has  a  more 
respectable  purpose  than  to  puzzle  and  make 
the  flesh  creep.  It  is  designed  "  to  enter- 
tain people  interested  in  the  kind  of  nar- 
ratives "  that  may  be  slumped  as  dream  and 
ghost' stories;  but  in  it  also  considerable 
pains  have  been  laid  out  in  selecting  the 
most  authentic  version  or  best  attested 
variant  of  the  more  striking  and  remark- 
able of  this  class  of  tales.' 

WORLD— 'By  those  who,  like  its 
writer,  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  "  border- 
land "  question,  this  work  will  be  found  very 
interesting;  even  more  so  by  the  firm 
believer  whose  cocksureness  resents  the 
impartial.  Mr.  Lang  is  in  the  canny  case  of 
an  astute  agnostic.  He  has  made  a  judi- 
cious compilation  of  evidences,  but  he 
considers  that  it  is  none  of  his  business  to 
support  or  to  discredit  them.' 
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Weepinf'-i^ry. 


By   Mabqaret   L.   Woods, 


XX. 


rE  floods  were  out.  The  people  living  on  the  low  distant  hills 
saw  from  their  windows  when  the  rare  sun  shone,  instead 
of  the  flat  green  valley,  a  long  flash  of  silver  running  towards  the 
western  horizon.  In  the  valley,  too,  the  sun  sometimes  burnished 
the  surface  of  the  flood  till  it  shone  like  a  shield,  but  oftener  it 
lay  dull  and  grey,  a  watery  world  seen  through  the  dim  blurring 
medium  of  a  watery  atmosphere.  It  was  not  yet  the  end  of 
October,  but  the  hedges,  already  bare,  cut  it  with  gaunt  lines  of 
black.  The  turbid  river  rushed  through  the  standing  water, 
swirling  round  the  trunks  of  sodden  willows  and  fretting  impa- 
tiently over  beds  of  withered  reeds.  The  Manor  meadows,  lying 
higher  than  those  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  were  not  yet 
flooded ;  but  the  water  was  still  coming  down. 

Tryphena  sat  on  the  black  rug,  a  rug  made  of  an  infinite 
number  of  scraps  of  cloth,  before  a  bright  fire.  It  was  Tryphena, 
though  her  appearance  was  unusual.  She  was  wrapped  in  a 
large  grey  stuff  dress,  her  hands  invisible  up  the  sleeves  of  it, 
her  feet  sticking  out  from  under  its  folds,  cased  in  startlingly 
disproportionate  boots ;  cloth  boots  with  shiny  toe-caps.  Her 
hair  hung  straight  and  dripping,  and  her  own  clothes  steamed  on 
a  horse  before  the  fire. 
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^  Oh !  Mrs.  Yyne,  why  are  kitchens  nicer  than  drawing 
rooms  ? '  she  sighed  contentedly. 

Elisabeth  thinking  this  might  be  a  riddlei  would  not  commit 
herself  to  an  answer. 

'  Dear,  dear !  how  wet  ybor  frock  do  keep  I  'tis  a  pity  to  spoil 
a  good  frock,  so  it  is ! ' 

'  Nasty  old  thing !  I  wish  I  could  have  left  my  frock  to  drown 
without  me  inside  it !  But,  Mrs.  Yyne,  won't  you  let  me  sleep 
here  for  the  night  ?  I  shouldn't  want  a  bed,  you  know ;  I  should 
be  quite  comfortable  lying  here  on  the  rug.' 

'  Lor',  Miss  Tryphena !  you'd  be  missing  your  nice  bed  fine 
before  midnight,  and  your  little  white  nighty-gown  and  all.' 

'  No.     I  shouldn't  miss  anything — except  my  hair-curlers.' 

And  Tryphena  took  up  a  deplorably  straight  wisp  of  hair 
from  her  forehead,  between  finger  and  thumb,  and  rolling  her 
eyes  up  painfully,  contemplated  the  wisp  with  concern. 

'  What  a  cure  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! '  said  matter-of-fact  Elisa- 
beth, smiling  indulgently. 

It  was  better  listening  to  Miss  Tryphena's  nonsense  than  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  alone  with  the  heartache. 

Tryphena  put  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  stared  at  the  fire* 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  sleep  here.  Didn't  it  ever  come  upon 
you  when  you  were  young,  Mrs.  Vyne,  how  dreadful  it  was  to 
look  forward  and  think  of  all  the  days  and  days  of  your  life  ? 
How  every  night  you'd  got  to  take  off  your  stockings  and  all 
your  stupid  clothes  the  same  way,  and  put  on  your  night-gown 
and  get  into  bed ;  and  how  every  morning  you'd  got  to  put  on 
all  the  tiresome  things  over  again,  and  remember  all  the  buttons 
and  hooks  and  everything.  And  then  comes  family  prayers! 
I  sometimes  think  I  can't  bear  once  more  of  family  prayers.' 

Elisabeth  was  silent,  stooping  over  her  ironing  till  the  lamp 
shone  full  on  the  top  of  her  head  where  the  brown  hair  was 
getting  thin  and  showed  some  silver  threads.  Tryphena  gave  a 
deep  sigh. 

*  Do  tell  me,  Mrs.  Vyne ;  are  you  never  weary  of  life  ?  I 
am.' 

Elisabeth  looked  up,  a  startled  look  in  her  blue  eyes.  She 
put  the  iron  back  on  the  over-turned  saucer,  but  kept  her  hand 
on  it,  looking  at  Tryphena.  It  was  not  the  strangeness  of  Try- 
phena's saying  this  which  struck  her  so  much,  as  the  strangeness 
of  herself  never  having  thought  it.  Here  was  this  child  who  did 
not  know  what  it  meant  to  suff^ar^for  Elisabeth  knew  nothing  - 
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of  ihe  temperament  to  ^hich  ennui  is  positive  suffering— having 
this  idea,  while  she,  Elisabeth,  through  all  her  troubles  had 
never  had  it.  Unless  things  turned  out  well  with  Bessie,  she  had 
nothing  left  to  live  for;  yet  she  had  never  thought  of  being 
weary  of  life. 

*  No ;  I  can't  say  as  ever  I  was,'  she  replied  slowly,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  humiliated  stupidity.  And  it  was  a  full  minute 
before  she  lifted  the  iron  again. 

Thomas  Yyne's  lagging  tread  came  round  the  little  paved 
path;  that  ponderous  tread  which  more  than  anything  else 
marks  the  difference  between  the  rustic  or  street  loafer  and  the 
man  of  trained  alert  nervous  system.  He  scraped  his  boots 
noisily  and  came  in ;  seeing  Tryphena,  stared,  and  removed  his 
greasy  felt  hat.     Bhe  jumped  up. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Vyne  ?  '  cried  she.  *  Isn't  it  fun  ?  Do 
look ! '  Thomas  did  not  require  this  injunction.  '  I've  got  on 
all  Mrs.  Vyne's  clothes.' 

^  Why,  whatever  have  you  been  a-doing  to  yourself,  Missie  ? 
You  do  look  a  figure  of  fun.'  And  Thomas  rubbed  his  bristly 
chin  to  hide  a  smile. 

*  Oh,  it's  been  such  a  splendid  joke,  ripping  good  sport ! 
I  went  out  to  tea  at  Long  Marston.  Samuel  drove  me  there,  and 
I  told  him  I'd  walk  back,  because  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
I  tried  coming  in  a  bee  line  from  Marston  Bridge  to  the  Ferry. 
The  floods  are  out  as  deep  as  anything.  It  was  like  a  great 
flood  in  America,  you  know,  when  you  are  running  away  from 
it  with  all  the  wild  animals,  wolves  and  buffaloes  and  tigers  and 
things ;  and  you  don't  mind  them  a  bit,  you  know.  It  was  just 
like  that.  I  got  over  lots  of  places  by  crawling  along  palings  and 
climbing  trees,  and  I  paddled  a  lot  too ;  then  when  I  tried  to 
paddle,  a  ditch  came  suddenly,  and  I  went  in  right  over  my  head, 
80  you  see  if  I  hadn't  insisted  on  mamma  having  me  taught 
swimming  at  Brighton  last  year,  I  should  have  been  drowned. 
Wasn't  it  a  good  thing  ?  * 

*  Well,  did  you  ever  'ear  the  like  of  that.  Mother  ?  '  asked 
Thomas,  slowly  scratching  his  head.  '  It's  a  mercy  the  child's 
aloive,  that  it  is.' 

*Then  I  tried  to  run  home,  but  my  wet  clothes  were  so 
awfiilly  heavy,  and  when  I  got  to  the  lock  gates— do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Vyne,  the  water's  so  high  there  it's  beginning  to  run  over  ? 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  that,  if  I  hadn't  been  tired,  but  I  thought 
I'd  better  come  in  here,  and  ask  Mrs.  Vyne  to  dry  my  things.' 

B3 
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<  I've  told  Uncle  Lambert  to  leave  word  at  the  Bectory  on  his 
way  home  that  Miss  Tryphena's  here,'  said  Elisabeth, '  and  you'll 
walk  back  with  her  after  supper,  won't  you,  Tom  ?  ' 

Thomas  assented  willingly,  his  mind's  eye  catching  a  cheer- 
ful glimpse  of  the  lighted  windows  of  the  '  Seven  Stars.' 

The  evening  passed  off  gaily.  Tryphena's  invariable  home 
supper  of  dry  biscuits  with  carraway  seeds  in  them«  was  among 
the  institutions  that  made  her  weary  of  life.  Cold  meat  and 
beer,  toasted  cheese  and  Elisabeth's  excellent  bread,  seemed  to 
her  a  feast  for  a  queen,  and  she  was  the  queen  of  the  feast. 
Elisabeth  laughed,  and  forgot  for  a  little  that  gnawing  anxiety 
of  which  she  was  conscious  through  all  her  work.  She  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Meade,  but  not  a  word  from  Bessie.  Elisabeth 
and  Thomas  agreed  that  Miss  Tryphena  was  as  good  as  a  play. 
But  then,  as  Tryphena  very  gravely  observed,  they  had  neither 
of  them  ever  seen  a  play,  so  they  could  not  be  sure  of  it. 
Directly  after  supper  Thomas  withdrew  to  the  stable  with  reluc- 
tance, still  grinning.  The  only  horse  kept  on  the  farm  had 
strained  a  sinew,  and  required  a  fomentation.  He  was  so  long 
away  that  Elisabeth  began  to  fidget  about  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  She  slipped  on  her  boots,  and  stepped  across  the  yard  in 
the  damp  darkness,  which  protected  her  from  seeing  the  unclean 
puddles  through  which  she  waded,  till  the  streak  of  yellow  light 
from  the  stable  door  showed  them,  brown  and  tremulous,  in  the 
small  rain.  Thomas  was  doing  nothing.  He  was  crouched  on 
some  straw  in  the  corner  of  an  empty  stall,  with  his  lantern 
by  his  side.  His  face  was  hidden  between  hb  knees  and  his 
hands  clasped  round  them.  But  when  Elisabeth  stood  in  the 
doorway,  he  started  up  white,  with  staring  eyes. 

*  By  Golly,  Lizzie  I '  he  stammered  in  a  minute, '  I  made  sure 
you  was — was  summat.' 

'  You  must  have  been  takin'  the  extry  glass,  Thomas,'  observed 
Elisabeth. 

*  S'help  me,  I  ain't  touched  a  drop  but  what  you  see,'  he 
returned  indignantly.  *  But  I  feel  precious  queer,  that  I  dp-^ser 
restless  like.' 

Elisabeth  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

*  Damn  you,  Lizzie  !  Don't  look  at  me  asj  though  I  warn't 
speakin'  the  truth,'  he  cried,  half  irritable,  half  piteous,  f  My 
nerves  is  all  of  a  twitter.  But  it  ain't  no  use  talkin'  to  you 
about  'em.  'Arriet  don't  often  'it  the  nail  on  the  'ead,  but  she 
just  about  do  when  she  says  as  you've  got  no  more  nerves  nor  9 
bullock.' 
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Elisabeth  had  heard  this  aspersion  on  her  nervous  system 
before,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

'  It's  abont  time*  you  was  taking  Miss  Tryphena  home,'  she 
said,  picking  up  her  cotton  skirt  behind,  to  slabber  through  the 
puddles. 

Thomas  growled  something  inarticulate,  and  followed  her 
with  the  lantern. 

*  I've  been  thinking  whether  you'd  best  try  the  road  or  the 
canal,'  she  continued,  as  they  walked.  '  The  road's  the  longest 
and  might  be  the  wettest  too,  if  the  brook  have  overflowed. 
But  by  what  Miss  Tryphena  says,  it  do  seem  as  though  the  man 
from  Milton  Lock  had  not  been  round  to  let  the  water  off  a 
the  Ferry.  'Tis  well  enough  to  leave  it  most  seasons,  for  the 
holes  in  the  gates  be  big  enough  for  all,  but  it  do  seem  as  though 
the  water  were  a-coming  along  too  fast,  and  maybe  if  the  gates 
ain't  set  open,  old  Catharine  '11  be  flooded  out,  and  the  water 
over  the  footpath,  too — which  ain't  convenient  like  for  Uncle 
Lambert  or  any  on  us.  So  I  was  thinking  you'd  best  go  on  and 
open  the  gates  a  bit,  and  come  back  for  Missie.' 

Thomas  spoke  hoarsely. 

'  Go  to  the  lock — go  to  the  lock,  says  you.    I  knowed  yer'd 

say  it.    There's  summat  been  a-tryin*  to  get  me  to  the lock 

this  ever  ser  long.    But  I  wun't  go,  I  wun't.    Go  yerself,  'Lisa- 
beth.' 

'  I  don't  know  as  I  could  manage  the  gates,  and  'tis  so  un- 
common wet  for  my  petticuts,  I  do  seem  to  ha'  bin  paddling 
like  a  duck  most  all  day,  and  my  rheumatics  that  bad.' 

They  had  reached  the  house.  Thomas,  muttering  to  himself, 
began  tying  up  his  trousers  with  string,  and  then  threw  a  large 
stiff  bit  of  tarpaulin  over  his  shoulders,  and  went  out  without 
farther  remonstrance.  Elisabeth  was  left  thoughtful,  almost 
uneasy,  having  expected  to  have  to  open  the  gates  herself,  after  a 
prolonged  discussion.  She  stood  at  the  backdoor  watching  the 
lantern,  tiQ  she  heard  the  click  of  the  yard  gate  and  saw  the 
light  disappear  round  the  comer  of  the  barn.  Then  she  took  off 
her  boots  in  the  passage  and  returned  to  the  kitchen.  Since 
Bessie  had  left  there  was  more  needlework  for  her  to  do,  and  she 
sat  down  to  dam  a  sock.  Tryphena  had  changed  her  clothes, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  wooden  elbow-chair,  scorching  her 
boots  on  the  red  logs  in  a  spirit  of  mere  luxury,  her  feet  having 
long  been  perfedtfy  warm.  The  mood  of  life-weariness  and  that 
of  joy  in  eventful'  living  were  both  over  since  supper*    She  was 
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now  disposed  for  a  quiet  gossip,  of  a  mildly  scandalous  nature, 
such  as  was  frequently  indulged  in  at  the  Bectory*    So  it  was : 

*  0  Mrs.  Vyne,  did  you  notice  Annie  Trinder  in  church  on 
Sunday  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  hat  ? '  And, '  Fancy  !  Eate 
Goxe  has  jilted  our  Samuel  again.  I  think  it*s  so  horrid  of  her. 
She's  done  it  three  or  four  times,  you  know  ;  and  isn't  it  tire- 
some of  him  ?    He  won't  tell  me  the  reason.' 

Just  as  Tryphena  was  observing,  '  Do  you  know  there's  been 

such  a  row  on  up  at  the  Chapel '  Elisabeth  heard  heavy 

feet  hastening  along  the  garden  path  and  down  the  steps  to  the 
porch.  She  paused,  with  her  needle  in  the  air.  Some  one 
bumped  against  the  door,  the  latch  lifted,  and  Thomas  flung 
himself  into  the  room.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  dresser 
and  did  not  take  his  hat  off,  but  pushed  it  back  and  wiped  his 
brow  with  his  coat-sleeve.    He  was  livid,  and  out  of  breath. 

'  Just  you  give  me  a  drop  o'  brandy,  Missus,'  he  said  peremp- 
torily. 

Elisabeth  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  out  a  bottle  and  glass. 

'  Are  you  took  bad,  Tom  ?  Did  anything  go  wrong  with  the 
gates  ? ' 

Thomas  cursed  the  gates. 

'  You  may — well,  open  'em  yourself.' 

He  drank  the  brandy,  drew  his  coat-sleeve  across  his  mouth, 
and  returned  to  a  consciousness  of  Tryphena's  presence.  Coming 
forward  he  sat  down  in  Elisabeth's  chair,  by  the  lamp,  and 
stretched  across  the  table  towards  Tryphena,  his  elbow  in  a 
round  basket  full  of  socks.  Some  colour  had  returned  to  his 
cheeks,  his  eyes  glittered,  and  his  lower  lip  trembled.  '  Look  'ee, 
Missie,*  he  said  impressively,  spreading  out  his  palm,  *  don't  you 
go  for  to  think  I'm  a  coward.  I'm  as  bold  a  man  as  ever  you  see 
if  it's  a  matter  o'  standin'  up  to  chaps,  or  tacklin'  runaway  'orses 
and  mad  bulls  and  suchlike.  But  when  it  comes  to  ghostes,  I  tell 
'ee  fair,  my  nerves  won't  stand  'em.  It  ain't  no  use  talkin'  to 
'er ' — with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  *  She  won't 
believe  me.  'Cos,  why  ?  She  can't  see  'em  nor  'ear  'em  'erself. 
But  I  can ;  and  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  I  see  the  Weeping  Lady 
t'other  side  the  lock,  screamin'  and  hoUerin' — 0  Lor' ! ' 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  drew  his  shoulders 
together  in  a  momentary  shudder. 

This  was  interesting.     Tryphena's  eyes  grew  round. 

'  Is  that  the  ghost  ?  I  knew  there  was  one  here,  but  they 
never  would  let  me  be  told  about  it.    Did  you  see  it  V 
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*  No,  no,*  put  in  Elisabeth  hastily,  *  There  ain't  no  ghostes 
here,  my  dear,  nor  anywhere  else.' 

'  Oh  no !  In  course  not,'  returned  Thomas,  with  concentrated 
acorn.  *  Last  time  I  'eard  un  she  said  it  wer  a  owl — a  bl — blessed 
owl.' 

*  It's  not  the  time  of  year  for  owls,'  said  Elisabeth,  thinking. 
^  What  was  it  you  see,  exactly,  Tom  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  'ee  as  near  as  I  can.  It  wer  precious  dark» 
and  I  didn't  see  nothing  till  I  got  agin  the  lock.  The  waters 
come  right  up  over  the  top  of  un,  and  I  held  up  the  lantern  to 
haye  a  look  round,  fear  I  should  be  drownded,  going  to  open  the 
gates.  And  I  see  'er  come  gliding  up  from  the  Ferry,  darkish 
like,  and  a-wavin'  her  arms,  like  this.  And  she  hollered  out — 
well,  I  know  it  pretty  well  curdled  my  blood  for  to  'ear  'er,  it  did. 
It  weren't  like  nothing  yuman.  I  wer  all  of  a  tremble,  and  the 
sweat  coming  out  all  over  me,  something  dreadful.' 

*  What  did  you  do  ? '  asked  Tryphena,  breathless  with  ex- 
citement. 

*  Do,  Missie  ?  Well,  I  don't  'ardly  know,  I  got  'ome  some- 
how or  another,  though  my  legs  did  seem  like  as  if  they'd  refuse 
to  carry  me.  Ay,  it  was  the  Weeping  Lady  this  time,  and  no 
mistake ! ' 

*  It's  a  deal  more  likely  it  wer  old  Catharine  in  trouble,'  re- 
turned Elisabeth  drily.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  was  not  quite 
80  complete  a  sceptic  with  regard  to  ghosts,  as  she  pretended ;  but 
she  believed  much  more  firmly  in  a  Higher  Power  that  would 
not  allow  them  to  harm  the  innocent.  *  You  did  ought  to  ha' 
opened  the  gates,  Tom.  She  do  stand  a  bit  lower  nor  we,  and 
most  like  she's  afeared  o'  the  water,  poor  old  soul — or  maybe  she's 
ill.  But  'tis  poor  work  sendin'  men  of  arrands,  for  they  do  always 
think  they  know  better  nor  to  do  'em.  1*11  go  open  them  gates 
myself.    I  did  ought  to  ha'  done  it  at  first.' 

She  hastily  stuck  some  pins  into  her  mouth,  and  began 
kilting  up  her  print  skirt  over  her  grey  stuff  petticoat. 

'  I  tell  'ee  it  wam't  old  Catharine,'  said  Thomas. 

He  drew  his  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  glanced  uneasily 
towards  the  window  ;  then  rose  and  drew  the  short  blue  curtains 
across  it,  with  a  rasp  of  rings,  hurried  along  the  iron  rod. 

*  I  ain't  a-going  out  again  to-night,'  he  said  in  an  obstinate 
voice,  sitting  down  and  holding  on  to  the  seat  of  his  chair. 
'Let  folks  go  as  don't  believe  there  ain't  no  such  thing  as 
ghostes.* 
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Elisabeth  was  buttoning  her  boots. 
Tryphena  spoke,  pale,  but  determined. 

*  I'm  coming  with  you  to  see  the  gh to  see  what's  the 

matter,  Mrs.  Vyne.' 

Elisabeth  thought  a  moment. 

*  Very  well,  Miesie.  'Tis  getting  late  for  you.  I'll  see  you 
over  lock  and  home  as  far  as  your  gate.' 

She  got  up,  painfully  aware  of  her  rheumatism,  and  fetched 
her  hat  and  shawl ;  then  went  out,  followed  by  Tryphena.  A 
lantern  and  a  large  wet  cotton  umbrella  stood  in  the  porch. 
Elisabeth  took  the  lantern  and  handed  the  umbrella  to  Tryphena. 
They  went  through  the  gate  and  on  by  the  field  path.  At 
first  the  night  seemed  all  black  round  the  little  circle  of  their 
light,  which  fell  about  their  feet,  showing  the  sodden  path  and 
the  yellowing  meadow  grass,  lifeless  and  heavy  with  rain.  But 
presently  Tryphena,  peering  about  her,  could  discern  the  grey 
gleam  of  the  floods  and  the  dark  masses  of  the  shadowy  trees. 
It  had  left  off  raining,  but  the  air  was  full  of  moisture,  and  though 
it  was  mostly  still,  every  now  and  then  it  moved  fitfully,  as  a 
person  moves  in  sleep  and  lies  quiet  again,  and  as  it  swept  the 
branches  together,  their  long  sigh  mingled  with  the  ceaseless 
whisper  of  the  rising  river.  Tryphena  listened  to  these  faint 
sounds,  and  through  them  she  listened  for  another  sound  ;  for 
some  thrilling  and  unusual  sound,  which  she  was  at  once 
desirous  and  afraid  of  hearing. 

Elisabeth  walked  on  fast  and  in  silence.  She  was  out  of 
patience  with  Thomas,  her  rheumatism  pained  her,  and  she 
knew  that  to-night  in  bed  it  would  be  like  red-hot  skewers  in 
her  bones.  At  length  Tryphena,  hastening  close  behind,  clutched 
her  shawl  and  brought  her  to  a  standstill. 

'  I  say,  Mrs.  Vyne,  what's  that  ? ' 

Elisabeth  listened. 

'  'Tis  only  the  water  in  the  reed-bed,  yonder.  Their  stems 
be  stout  yet,  though  they  be  dry  and  dead.' 

They  went  on,  one  behind  the  other,  on  the  narrow  path, 
Tryphena  still  holding  on  to  the  shawl. 

'Why,  Miss,'  said  Elisabeth,  a  little  impatiently,  'you're 
never  afraid  of  ghostes !  When  I  wer  a  little  girl,  Mother  did  use 
to  teach  us  a  verse  to  say  o'  nights,  to  keep  us  from  being 
frighted  of  sperrits.    We  did  use  to  say : 

Four  camen  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  round  my  head, 
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Oixe,  to  watchf  two  to  pray. 
And  one  to  bear  my  soul  away, 
Matthewt  Siarkj  Luke  and  John^ 
Bless  tJie  bed  that  I  lay  on. 

But  our  Eector,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  College 
gentleman,  too,  he  explained  to  we  how  'twas  all  heathen 
papistry  to  believe  in  ghostes  or  charmes  agen'  'em.  For  as 
he  did  use  to  tell  us,  we  can't  believe  as  the  Lord  Jesus  allows 
the  sperrits  of  the  dead  to  wander  about  the  earth,  silly-like, 
frighting  poor  harmless  folk,  when  we  know  well  enough  He's 
ordained  a  place  for  every  soul  of  us,  in  Heaven  or  in — — ' 

She  broke  off.  The  Round  House  and  the  tall  poplar  above 
it  showed  phantom-like  before  them.  The  water  lay  spread 
about  it,  black  as  a  pit  in  the  shadow,  and  beyond  gleaming 
with  a  pale  diffused  light  from  some  undivined  source.  As 
Elisabeth  ceased  speaking,  Tryphena  threw  her  arms  round  her 
companion's  waist,  clasping  her  convulsively  with  a  low,  *  There ! ' 
Elisabeth  had  heard  it  too  ;  a  wild,  thin  wail,  a  hardly  human 
cry,  that  yet  seemed  to  have  some  word  hidden  in  it.  It  came 
to  them  out  of  impenetrable  shadow,  across  the  gleaming  water. 
Elisabeth  caught  her  breath,  and  hurried  on  as  well  as  she 
could,  with  Tryphena  clinging  to  her,  both  of  them  peering 
forward  into  the  darkness.  When  they  reached  the  lock,  they 
fonnd  it  was  flooded,  and  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke.  They  could  see  a  faint  patch  of  light  be- 
yond the  tree-shadows;  the  light  thrown  from  Catharine's  window, 
which  was  at  right  angles  to  them,  looking  towards  the  causeway. 

Again  the  cry  came  to  them.  They  werd  hearer,  but 
it  was  weaker ;  at  once  hoarse  and  shrill,  like  the  shriek  of  a 
dreamer  in  a  nightmare.  Yet  there  was  something  in  it  that 
made  Elisabeth  start  and  utter  a  low  exclamation.  Tryphena 
hid  her  face  on  Elisabeth's  shoulder  and  tightened  her  embrace. 
She  also  uttered  an  exclamation,  but  it  was  one  merely  of 
terrified  excitement,  without  the  touch  of  questioning  and 
surprise  that  was  in  Elisabeth's.  Elisabeth  moved  the  lantern 
round,  judging  rapidly  the  depth  of  the  flood  and  marking  the 
edge  of  the  canal.  She  disengaged  herself  from  Tryphena 
almost  roughly.  *  Run  home,'  she  said.  '  Run  back,  and  tell 
Father  to  come  here  directly.' 

'Back  to  the  Manor,  do  you  mean?'  asked  Tryphena, 
quaveringly ;  *  all  by  myself?  Oh,  I  really  couldn't !  Do  come 
toOj  Mrs.  Vyne.'  ....  ....... 
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*Now  don't  you  be  a  wicked,  foolish  girl/  said  Elisabeth 
sharply,  as  she  stepped  in  the  water.  '  There's  no  ghostes 
here,  I  tell  'ee,     'Tis  some  one  in  trouble.' 

*  Shall  I  come  back  here  ? '  asked  Tryphena. 

'  No,'  replied  Elisabeth,  with  a  sternness  such  as  the  child  had 
never  seen  in  her  before.    '  No,'  she  repeated.    *  You  run  along.' 

The  lantern  which  Elisabeth  had  set  down  on  the  grass 
showed  her  already  across  the  breadth  of  the  flood-water  pushing 
with  all  her  might  at  the  great  grey  beam  which  seemed  to  open 
the  lock  gate.  At  length  the  gate  swung.  There  was  a  swirl 
in  the  lock ;  the  piled-up  mass  of  water  plunged  heavily  into 
the  wide  pool  below,  shooting  the  eddying  whiteness  of  its  foam 
far  out  into  the  darkness,  to  whirl  round  and  round  a  few  be- 
wildered moments,  and  then  hurry  away  down  stream,  surging 
over  the  reeds  and  along  the  ranks  of  willows.  Tryphena 
heard  it  as  she  trotted  along  the  meadow  with  beating  heart 
but  set  teeth,  for  she  was  a  brave  as  well  as  a  nervous  child. 

Elisabeth  waited,  leaning  against  the  beam,  for  minutes  that 
seemed  hours,  till  the  first  heavy  rush  of  water  had  subsided,  and 
she  was  able  by  a  great  effort  to  push  the  gate  to  again.  Then, 
taking  up  the  lantern,  she  crossed  the  narrow  wet  planks. 
She  paused  a  moment  before  putting  the  gate  on  the  other  side 
ajar,  to  let  the  water  continue  running  off.  *  Who's  there  ?  '  she 
cried,  holding  up  the  lantern  and  looking  round  her.  No  one 
answered,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  willows 
and  the  sodden  ground.  She  opened  the  lock-gate  and  hurried 
forward,  stumbling  over  the  stumps  of  old  cabbages,  till  she 
came  to  the  Bound  House.  The  window  was  uncurtained  and 
she  looked  in.  Old  Catharine  sat  as  usaal  crouched  on  a  stool 
before  the  fire,  immovable,  like  some  curious  figure  carved  in 
wood.  She  was  not,  however,  smoking,  but  with  her  short  black 
pipe  between  her  fingers,  sat  staring  at  a  candle,  which  had 
flickered  and  guttered  in  the  draught  till  it  had  a  great  white 
winding-sheet  on  it,  almost  as  large  as  itself.  Whatever  had 
happened,  whoever  had  come,  it  was  plain  that  Catharine  had 
heard  and  seen  nothing.  Elisabeth  turned  away  from  the 
window  and  scrutinised  the  darkness.  She  could  not  distinguish 
the  causeway,  but  in  the  distance  the  town,  a  line  of  orange  lights, 
gleamed  faintly  over  the  flood.  A  long  breath  of  air  came 
sighing  through  the  trees  and  passed  away  down  the  valley ;  the 
water  hastened  steadily  through  the  lock  gates.  EUsabeth 
remembered  Jim,  and  how  he  had  <  come '  to  father  in  a  drean^ 
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at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Bessie  had  never  made  any 
promise,  like  Jim ;  but  Elisabeth  could  have  sworn  that  as  she 
stood  with  Tryphena  on  the  other  side  of  the  lock,  she  had 
heard  her  child's  voice  crying  to  her  '  Mother ! '  Something  of 
awe  and  dread  stole  over  her  as  she  stood  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  awe  of  the  supernatural  and  dread  of  what  the  visitation, 
if  such  it  were,  might  portend.  The  swiftness  of  things  we 
wonder  at  is  nothing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  thoughts  that  are 
ourselves.  So  if  anyone  had  been  watching  Elisabeth,  he  would 
have  seen  her  stand  perhaps  a  minute,  looking  out  towards  the 
lights  of  the  town.  Then  she  turned.  The  breath  of  air  had 
passed  away,  and  there  was  no  sound  now  but  the  water. 

'  Bessie,'  she  said,  in  a  quiet,  solemn  voice, '  if  it's  you,  speak 
to  me.' 

A  moan  answered  her,  a  succession  of  moans.  They  came 
from  close  by.  She  went  on  a  few  steps  towards  the  house, 
the  lantern  swinging  low  from  her  hand.  There  was  no  need 
to  raise  it  and  look  round.  Bessie  was  lying  on  the  ground  at 
her  feet,  against  old  Catharine's  door.  The  light  fell  full  on 
her  face,  as  she  lay  almost  on  her  back  with  her  head  on  the 
doorstep.  Her  large  black  hat  had  not  quite  fallen  off,  because 
it  was  pinned  to  her  black  plaits,  but  it  was  crushed  and 
tilted  away  from  her  face.  Her  long  fur  cloak  had  fallen 
open  and  showed  her  hands,  tightly  clasped  together,  and  her 
drenched,  muddy  skirts,  wrapped  and  twined  about  her  legs. 
Her  face  was  pale  with  an  earthy  pallor,  such  as  Elisabeth  had 
never  imagined  upon  it,  and  there  was  a  blueness  about  her 
lips,  through  which  the  clenched  teeth  showed.  This  was  not 
really  the  thing  which  Elisabeth  had  feared  and  expected  to 
see,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  so  exactly — that  she  had 
come  out  in  order  to  find  Bessie  like  this.  The  nightmare 
foreboding  was  transformed  to  a  dreadful  actuality,  yet  it  still 
seemed  the  same  nightmare.  She  dropped  on  the  ground  and 
raised  Bessie's  head  in  her  arms. 

*  Bessie — my  dear,'  she  stammered.  *  My  dear,  what  is  it  ? 
However  come  you  here  ? ' 

The  eyes,  tight  shut  under  the  frowning  brows,  opened  and 
looked  up  at  her,  dim  and  bloodshot. 

*  0  Mother !    How  long  you've  been  a-coming ! ' 

It  was  the  old  cry  of  the  sick  child  whose  mother  has 
left  it  alone  for  a  while,  and  the  old  answer  came,  but  in  tones 
tremxilous  with  anguish. 
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*  My  love,  I  come  as  soon  as  ever  I  could.' 

'Take  me  home— I  want  to  get  home.  Bnt  0  this  pain  J 
It's  something  awful.' 

The  cry  pierced  Elisabeth's  body  with  an  actual  physical 
pang. 

*  My  poor  girl !    My  poor,  poor  girl !  * 

Instinctively  she  tried  to  lift  her  child  in  her  arms.  At 
the  same  time  Bessie  attempted  to  rise.  With  the  help  of  the 
strong  arms  behind  her,  she  just  struggled  to  her  feet,  then, 
with  a  dreadful  cry,  fell  heavily  against  her  mother,  clutching 
at  her  as  she  fell.  So,  half  held,  half  holding,  she  slipped  on 
to  her  knees,  with  her  head  against  Elisabeth's  hip,  smothering 
her  groans  in  her  mother's  skirts  and  clinging  convulsively 
round  her  waist.  Dragging  herself  backwards  with  her  burden, 
Elisabeth  took  hold  of  the  latch  and  shook  the  closed  door  vio- 
lently ;  but  it  chanced  to  be  locked.  She  struck  it  with  her 
clenched  hand  till  it  shook  again,  shrieking  for  Catharine.  All 
remained  quiet  within.  Elisabeth  felt  a  terror  such  as  she 
had  never  felt  before ;  the  angry  terror  of  helplessness. 

*  Dern  the  woman ! '  she  cried,  *  I'll  make  her  hear,  for  I 
can  never  carry  'ee  home.' 

She  tried  to  go  to  the  window,  but  could  not  move  for 
Bessie  clinging  round  her.  She  tried  gently  to  unclasp  the  girl's 
hands. 

*  Let  me  go  a  minute,  my  love,  if  'ee  can't  get  to  window. 
Only  a  minute,  my  love.' 

For  a  moment  Bessie's  hold  did  not  relax,  then  all  at  once 
she  slid  to  the  ground  again,  face  downwards,  rolling  her  forehead 
on  the  door-step.  Elisabeth  saw  old  Catharine  still  sitting  before 
the  fire,  smoking  now  and  staring  into  it,  while  behind  her  the 
candle  sunk  lower  in  the  winding-sheet.  Elisabeth  pressed  her 
face  against  the  lattice,  in  hopes  that  the  whiteness  of  it 
might  catch  the  deaf  woman's  quick  eye.  But  old  Catharine 
smoked  on.  She  searched  vainly  for  a  stone  among  the  sodden 
grass  and  cabbage  stalks  at  her  feet.  Large  drops  of  rain  fell 
on  her  face,  and  she  heard  Bessie  behind  moan  through  her  teeth, 
like  one  who  struggles  bravely  to  subdue  her  agony,  and  is  sub- 
dued by  it.  The  reiterated  sound  was  torture  to  the  mother. 
Suddenly  she  thought  of  the  lantern,  and  snatching  it  up, 
flashed  it  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  window^  Catharine 
looked  round  with  the  slow  surprise  of  old  age  disturbed  in  its 
reverie;    took  her  pipe  out  of  her  mouth  and  blinked  at  the 
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lantern  a>nd  Eliflabeth.  Then  she  put  the  pipe  down  on  th 
table  and  opened  the  door.  She  stood  on  the  threshold  in  the 
wavering  light  that  streamed  from  the  room  within,  stooping 
over  Bessie  in  amazement.  Once  more  Elisabeth  put  her  arms 
round  her  daughter,  and  pushing  Catharine  aside,  half  dragged, 
half  carried  her  into  the  bouse.  She  tried  to  put  Bessie  into 
the  beehive  chair  by  the  fire,  but  she  slipped  down  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  buried  her  face  in  the  torn  cushion  on  the  seat, 
clutching  its  sides  till  the  joints  of  her  hands  showed  white. 
And  all  the  time  she  did  not  cease  moaning.  Elisabeth  piled 
coal  on  the  tiny  grate,  and  shook  the  kettle  to  see  that  there 
was  water  in  it. 

'  Catharine,'  she  said,  coming  near  the  candle  and  mouthing, 
'  make  a  fire  upstairs  please  ;  sorry  to  put  you  out,  but  we 
must  stop  here  to-night.' 

Catharine  nodded,  and  began  putting  coal  into  her  apron. 
But  Bessie  moaned : 

*  No — no.    Not  here ;  I  want  to  get  home.' 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  wail,  and  Elisabeth's  trembled  as  she 
answered : 

*  Not  now,  lovey ;  to-morrow.  'Tis  too  wet  and  dark  to-night. 
I'll  go  fetch  Father,  and  he  shall  fetch  doctor  to  'ee.' 

'  Don't  go  away,  Mother — don't  leave  me.  0  dear,  I  am 
BO  bad ! ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  leave  'ee,  my  love,  but  there's  no  one  else 
can  find  things  at  home,  and  Father  he  can't  make  nothing 
of  Catharine*.   I  won't  be  gone  long.' 

Bessie  uttered  a  sound  which  might  have  indicated  resigna- 
tion or  re-absbrption  in  that  fierce  struggle  with  physical  pain 
which  makes  thought  or  feeling  outside  itself  impossible.  Elisa- 
beth went  out,  and  glancing  through  the  window  as  she  passed, 
daw  the  huddled,  figure  on  the  hearth-rug  alone  in  the  room. 
Catharine  had  gone  upstairs.  Bessie  had  clung  to  her  mother 
while  she  was  there,  yet  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  agony. 

Presently  Catharine  came  creaking  down  the  stairs,  which 
led  up  straight  from  the  bedroom.  She  came  and  sat  on  her 
low  chair,  as  before,  only  pushing  it  further  back,  and  chin  on 
hand,  considered  Bessie,  with  mingled  curiosity  and  compas- 
«K)n« 

'What's,  the  matter?'  she  croaked,  after  a  while.  'Why 
Jiavfe  you  come  home  ?    Got  into  trouble,  eh  ?  eh  ? ' 
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Bessid  lifted  her  head  and  turned  a  ghastly  face  upon  her 
questioner.  She  pointed  to  the  tin  box,  which  stood  by  itself 
on  a  high  shelf,  and  made  a  motion  as  of  drinking. 

'  The  bottle,'  she  said.  *  The  charm — the  cure  for  love,  I  took 
it.    What  was  it?' 

Old  Catharine  understood,  she  fell  a-trembling. 

'  0  you  fool — you  fool,  Bessie  Vyne !  I  told  you  the  chap  had 
pisoned  himself.  How  should  I  know  what  it  was  ?  I  didn't 
want  to  let  you  have  it,  now  did  I  ?  As  like  as  not  it's  pison 
you've  been  and  took.' 

Bessie  caught  the  drift  of  her  talk. 

*I  didn't  care,'  she  gasped,  *I  thought — ^let  it  be  kill  or 
cure ; '  and  turned  to  moaning  again,  her  face  in  her  arms. 

Catharine  chattered  hoarsely  to  herself : 

*  0  you  fool,  you  damned  fool !  Whoever'd  ha'  thought  you'd 
ha'  done  it  ?  I  told  her  the  gentleman  'ud  get  her  into  trouble, 
but^she  wouldn't  mind  me,  and  now  as  Uke  as  not  I  shall  swing 
for  it.  I  see  my  winding-sheet  coming  in  the  candle  all  this 
evening.  I  knew  it  meant  no  good.  Whoever'd  ha'  thought 
she'd  ha'  been  that  silly,  to  go  pisoning  herself  with  it !  0  deary 
me,  0  deary  me  !  What  shall  1  do  ?  ' 

She  was  silent ;  then  leaning  forwards  and  laying  both 
hands  on  Bessie's  arm,  she  said  distinctly : 

*  You  won't  tell  on  me,  my  dear,  will  you  ?  Don't  tell, 
there's  a  good  girl.  You  swore  not  to,  didn't  you  ?  Swore  on 
the  Book  not  to  tell.' 

'  I  won't  tell,'  moaned  Bessie.  ^  I  promised  not.  What's 
the  use  ? ' 

Old  Catharine  was  silent  again.  She  rose  and  lighted  a  fresh 
candle,  putting  away  the  remnant  of  the  other  one.  After  all 
perhaps  the  winding-sheet  was  not  for  her. 

Presently  Elisabeth  returned  with  Thomas,  who  had  until 
her  arrival  been  as  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  her  person 
in  trouble  as  she  had  been  about  that  of  his  ghost.  Meanwhile 
Samuel  from  the  Eectory  had  driven  over  to  fetch  Tryphena. 
Bessie  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  up  to  Catharine's  bedroom. 
Then  Thomas,  who  had  as  much  aflfection  for  his  youngest 
daughter  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  for  anyone,  hastened 
off  to  fetch  the  doctor. 

Having  got  Bessie  on  to  the  crazy  wooden  bed  in  the  little 
bedroom,  Elisabeth  tried  to  undress  her  patient.  She  had 
brought  a  night-gown  from  home,  for  to  her  orderly  mind| 
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being  ilt  and  going  to  bed  implied  a  night-gown.  It  was  part 
of  the  strangeness  and  wretchedness  of  the  situation  that  by  the 
time  she  had  pulled  off  the  wet  dress,  boots^  and  stockings,  Bessie 
begged  her  so  piteously  to  desist,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  lying  on  the  bed  hcdf  dressed,  covered  by  Catharine's  yellow 
thread-bare  blanket  and  blue  cotton  coverlid.  Elisabeth  tried 
every  remedy  she  could  think  of,  but  nothing  brought  the  least 
cessation  of  the  terrible  pain.  Only  to  herself  the  preparation 
of  each  in  succession  brought  some  relief — the  hope  that  this 
one  would  do  Bessie  good.  At  length  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  by  the  bed,  giving  Bessie  her  hands  and  arms  to 
clasp  and  wring,  and  herself  breaking  out  every  few  minutes 
into  half-articulate  moans  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 

•  However  could  they  send  'ee  home  in  such  a  state ! '  she 
cried.    *  They  must  be  a  stony-'earted  lot ! ' 

<  They  didn't  know,'  gasped  Bessie ;  '  I  wasn't  like  this  when 
I  started.  But  I  felt  queer — I  wanted  to  get  home,  somehow. 
Then  it  came  on  bad  in  the  train,  but  I  managed  to  get  a  cab  at 
Mannington,  and  drove  all  the  way  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
causeway.  He  wouldn't  come  no  further  because  of  the  floods, 
and  I'd  not  got  money  enough  for  him.'  It  all  came  out 
brokenly. 

•  But  whatever's  made  you  so  bad,  my  girl  ?' asked  Elisa- 
beth. 

Bessie  moaned,  and  turned  away  without  replying.  Presently 
she  said : 

•  Mother,  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  die  ? ' 

The  word  'die'  struck  on  Elisabeth  with  a  cold  shock. 
Instinctively  she  uttered  a  vehement  denial. 

•  I  thought  I  wanted  to  die — but,  0  Mother,  I  don't  want 
to— I  don't !    When  will  the  doctor  come  ? ' 

•  Soon,  lovey,  soon.' 

Perhaps  it  was  really  soon,  but  it  seemed  a  very  long  while. 

At  length  there  was  a  tread  of  heavy  feet  and  a  sound  of 
men*s  voices  below.  Elisabeth  went  downstairs  and  met  Thomas 
coming  up. 

'  I've  brought  Dr.  Bates,'  he  said.  *  Dr.  Thomson's  away, 
and  won't  be  home  for  a  week  or  more.  'E's  as  drunk  as  a 
lord,'  and  Thomas,  indicating  with  thumb  over  shoulder  the 
doctor  in  the  lower  room,  smiled  the  smile  of  mingled  sympathy 
and  contempt  which  the  man  of  his  class  commonly  bestows 
Oil  the  drunkard  of  a  higher  one* 
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'  0  dear ! '  ejaculated  Elisabeth,  in  suppressed  dismay*       •    ' 
'*Alf  seas    over  when  I   found  him,'  continued  Thomas, 

*  and  been  a-going  at  his  flask  all  the  way  like  a  good  un,  on 
account  of  the  rain.' 

Elisabeth  brought  the  doctor  up.  He  mounted  the  stairs 
carefully ;  an  elderly  man,  his  face  very  red,  his  pale  blue  eyes 
glassy  and  fixed.  He  did  not  speak  much,  having  sufficient  sense 
left  to  be  afraid  to  do  so.    He  stood  staring  at  Bessie. 

'  Got  coUc,  eh  ?  colic  ? '  he  said  slowly  and  with  an  effort. 

*  A  good  deal  of  it  about.     Brought  you  some  medicine — no 
doubt  will  relieve  pain.' 

The  room  swam  round  him,  and  his  attention  was  principally 
given  to  remaining  himself  a  fixed  point  in  it.  With  difficulty 
he  reached  the  chair  which  Elisabeth  had  left  by  the  bed, 
brought  out  his  watch  and  took  Bessie's  wrist.  He  sat  on  there 
pretending  to  feel  her  pulse.  Elisabeth  and  Thomas  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

*  Go  away — go  please ! '  cried  Bessie,  waving  them  away.  '  I'd 
rather  see  the  doctor  alone.' 

They  went  out,  Elisabeth  reluctantly,  for  she  feared  that 
the  doctor  was  too  stupefied  by  drink  to  understand  Bessie's 
faint  and  broken  talk.  Thomas,  whose  heart  had  been  cheered  by 
several  sips  from  Dr.  Bates's  flask,  went  down  to  Catharine. 
Elisabeth,  lighting  a  candle-end  which  she  found  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  went  into  the  other  bedroom,  where  Catharine's  son  had 
been  used  to  sleep.  No  one  had  slept  there  since.  Catharine 
had  only  kept  the  furniture  because  it  was  not  worth  anyone's 
while  to  buy  and  fetch  it  away.  The  broken  crockery,  the 
chair  with  the  seat  half  out,  the  dim  little  glass  and  worm-eaten 
wash-stand,  were  piled  on  the  bedstead  and  overlaid  with  dust. 
There  was  little  except  willow-branches  to  be  seen  from  the  blind- 
less  window,  even  by  day,  and  now  it  showed  only  darkness, 
thick  with  soft  rain,  which  whispered  among  the  leaves.  From 
the  moment  Elisabeth  had  heard  Bessie's  voice  calling  to  her 
across  the  lock,  she  had  ceased  to  feel  her  rheumatism,  but  now 
it  pained  her  again.  She  sat  on  the  bed,  waiting  for  the  doctor 
to  come  out.  He  seemed  to  be  a  long  time,  but  at  length  he 
came,  and  she  drew  him  into  thjB  room. 

'Given  her  medicine,'  he  articulated  slowly.  'Going  to 
sleep — don't  'sturb  her.' 

*  What's  the  matter  with  her  ? '  Elisabeth  asked.  Dr.  Bates 
fell  into  a  portentous  solemnity,  and  made  a  motion  as  of 
drinking. 
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'The  bottle — the  bottle,  Ma'm.  Very  sad  case,  young 
female.' 

Elisabeth  was  bewildered. 

'  What  bottle,  sir  ? ' 

'The  usu'l  thing,  I  s'ppose,  Mrs.  Vyne — spir'ts — eau  de 
Cologne — ^anything,  anything.  Females  quite  incurable — not 
8*much  strength  of  mind  's  us.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  you  fancy  my  daughter's  given  to 
drink,  Dr.  Bates?'  asked  Elisabeth  indignantly.  'Why,  the 
poor  child  don't  so  much  as  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  her  meals.' 

*  Nat'rally  annoyed,  Ma'm,  nat'rally.  Very  common  thing, 
sorry  to  say — much  on  increase  'mong  females.'  He  paused, 
swayed,  and  burst  out  with  renewed  solemnity,  *  Drink,  Mrs. 
Yyne,  drink,  is  the  curse  this  country.  Many  promising  young 
man — yes,  promising — mayn't  b'lieve  it — promising  young  feller, 
been  ruined  by't — sunk,  sunk  down,  down  t'  this.' 

He  collapsed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  sobbed,  looking  into 
vacancy.  Perhaps  he  was  merely  maudlin;  perhaps  there 
glimmered  into  the  depths  of  his  poor  fuddled  mind  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  making  a  terrible  muddle  of  something 
serious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  hopeless  inability 
to  clear  and  bestir  his  drenched  faculties. 

*  I'm  afraid  you're  not  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  my  daughter 
to-night,  Dr.  Bates,'  said  Elisabeth  severely. 

*  No,  no,  'm  not  very  well,  Mrs.  Vyne.'  He  rose,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  control  himself. 

*  Severe  cold.  Weather  so  very  bad,  Mrs.  Vyne.  Floods  rising 
all  day — going  to  be  very  heavy  flood.  Better  get  home  at  once, 
night  BO  dark.  Call  and  see  your  daughter  t'morrow  morning — 
hope  to  find  her  better.     Good  evening,  good  evening.' 

Dr.  Bates  stumbled  down  the  steep  stairs,  and  assisted  by 
Thomas,  crossed  not  without  danger  and  difficulty  the  lock  and 
the  meadow,  to  the  Manor,  where  he  had  left  his  cart. 

Elisabeth  returned  to  the  other  bed-room.  Bessie  had  drawn 
the  blanket  over  her  head,  and  whereas  she  had  before  tossed 
ceaselessly  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  she  now  lay  quite 
still,  moaning  at  almost  regular  intervals.  The  doctor  had  said 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  Elisabeth  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
listening  uneasily  to  her  moans.  Presently  they  ceased,  and  were 
succeeded  by  deep  breathing.  Otherwise  there  was  no  sound 
except  the  occasional  dropping  of  a  coal  from  the  grate  and 
the  even  whisper  of  the  rising  waters  round  the  house.    Elisa- 
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beth  dropped  asleep.  She  woke  with  a  starts  and  tor  some 
reason  the  deep  breathing  and  complete  stillness  of  the  figure 
on  the  bed,  which  had  at  first  reassured,  now  alarmed  her.  She 
stole  up  and  drew  the  blanket  from  Bessie's  face.  Elisabeth  had 
little  experience  of  illness,  but  it  immediately  struck  her  that  the 
girl  was  not  asleep,  but  unconscious.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  house,  except  old  Catharine.  It  was  now  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Her  thoughts  turned  for  a  moment  only  to  Dr.  Bates. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  get  him  at  that  hour, 
and  in  such  weather.  Elisabeth  was  patient  to  a  fault.  She  did 
all  that  she  could  think  of  to  rouse  Bessie,  and  then  sat  down  by 
the  bed,  with  anguish  in  her  heart,  to  wait  for  the  day.  She  took 
a  battered  old  prayer-book  from  the  drawers,  and  read  the  prayers 
for  the  sick  to  herself  with  muttering  lips ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  not  with  them.  They  centred  round  the  dread  that  Bessie 
was  going  to  be  taken  from  her.  In  the  light  of  that  dread 
she  saw  clearly  what  she  had  before  only  vaguely  felt ;  that  on 
the  day  she  had  gone  to  the  Meades  to  tell  them  about  Geoffirey 
and  Bessie,  a  chasm  had  opened  between  her  and  her  best- 
beloved  child.  Bessie  had  never  loved  her  much  since  then. 
And  suddenly  it  came  upon  her  that  Bessie  had  been  justified  in 
not  doing  so.  She  had  failed  to  understand  all  that  her  lover 
had  meant  to  the  girl ;  she  had  snatched  him  away  as  one  might 
snatch  a  stolen  toy  from  a  child.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
if  Bessie  died  without  being  reconciled  to  her.  Died !  Why 
should  she  die?  She  was  young  and  strong.  Yet  Elisabeth 
could  not  shake  off  this  fear  that  Bessie  was  dying,  dying  now. 
She  rose  very  often,  and,  leaning  over  her  daughter,  spoke  to  her ; 
but  there  was  no  reply.  At  length,  when  several  seemingly  inter- 
minable hours  had  passed,  a  change  came  over  Bessie.  Her 
breathing  was  no  longer  audible ;  she  lay  like  a  waxen  image 
on  the  bed,  with  closed  eyes  and  a  look  of  repose  on  her 
refined  and  sharpened  features.  Elisabeth  could  not  tell  what 
the  change  might  mean.  Presently  she  leaned  over  and  spoke  to 
her  again : 

*  Bessie,  Bessie,  my  love.    It's  Mother.    Mother's  here,  my 
dear.' 

There  was  no  response,  but  while  she  still  hung  over  the  bed, 
Bessie's  dark  eyes  opened  slowly. 

*  Are  you  feeling  better  now,  my  dear  ? '  asked  Elisabeth. 

*  Yes — no — '  answered  Bessie,  and  her  faint  voice  had  a 
cracked,  far-away  sound  in  it.    'I  think  I'm  going  to  die.' 
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She  spoke  with  indifference,  and  closed  her  eyes  again. 

*  Don't  yon  think  that,  my  girl/  returned  Elisabeth,  with 
enforced  cheerfolness.  '  You're  too  young  and  strong  to  die  off 
sudden,  this  way.' 

Bessie  spoke  again,  indifferently  as  beforoi  not  movingi  but 
turning  her  dull  eyes  on  her  mother. 

*  But  it  was  poison  what  I  took.' 
Elisabeth  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

'P'ison?  0  Lord!  Not  o'  purpose,  Bessie — not  0'  pur* 
pose?' 

'  Yes— I  don't  hardly  know— I  didn't  care  what  happened  to 
me — it  was  because  of  Geoffrey.' 

Elisabeth's  limbs  would  no  longer  support  her.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  took  Bessie's  hand  between  hands  that 
trembled. 

*  The  Lord  forgive  'ee,  my  girl,  the  Lord  forgive  'ee  ! ' 

'  I  couldn't  go  on  there,'  continued  Bessie,  her  voice,  indif- 
ferent as  before,  getting  fainter.  'I  might  have  gone  away 
with  Mr.  Causton — but  I'm  not  that  sort — I  couldn't — nor  I 
couldn't  stay  neither.  I  was  that  miserable  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.' 

'  0  pray  to  the  Lord  for  forgiveness,  my  dear ! '  cried  Elisa- 
beth. '  But  if  you  was  miserable,  why  couldn't  you  come  home 
to  your  own  mother  ?  ' 

*  You'd  have  made  me  marry  Percy  Hicks — I  know  you 
Would,'  returned  Bessie,  a  little  querulous,  her  fingers  picking 
at  the  counterpane.  '  You  shouldn't  have  taken  Geoffrey  away 
from  me.  I  told  you  you'd  kill  me— but  you  didn't  care.  Why 
couldn't  you  leave  me  Geoffrey  ?  You  came  up  to  London  on 
purpose  to  see  I  didn't  get  him.' 

'  0  hush,  hush,  my  lovey  !  I  don't  know  what  'ee  do  mean. 
I  did  never  come  up  to  London.' 

'  Yes— yes — that  night.  I  wasn't  certain  then,  but  now  I 
know  'twas  you.  You  were  set  on  taking  him  from  me.  Well, 
you've  done  it.  There'll  be  no  more  trouble  now  for  anyone.' 
Her  eyelids  drooped  and  her  voice  died  down,  murmuring  some^ 
thing  about—*  they  all  took  him  away  from  me— took  Geoffrey 
away.' 

Elisabeth  broke  in  passionately : 

^  Bessie,  Bessie,  my  love,  don't  break  Mother's  heart !  Don't 
^aet  it  up  agen  me,  my  dear  !  I  only  wanted  to  do  right.  I 
-eee  liow  as  I  made  a  mistake,  and  sorry  enough  I  am — Lord 
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knows  I'm  sorry.  Can't  'ee  forgive  me,  my  girl  ?.  Bop't  *ee 
think  Mother  loves  'ee  ?  '  ^ 

Bessie  answered  nothing.  While  Elisabeth  leaned  over  her, 
her  eyelids  flickered  and  closed.  Elisabeth  put  her  face  dose 
down  to  her  daughter's. 

'  Bessie/  she  said,  'just  speak  to  me  once  again.  Just  move 
a  bit  if  'ee  hear  me  say  I'm  sorry.  I'm  mortal  sorry,  my  love. 
It  wer  all  a  mistake.  Mother  di(hi't  know.  Mother  always  loved 
'ce  best — better  'n  any  of  'em,  except  Jim.  Bessie!  Bessie! 
You're  never  going  without  another  word— 0  Lord,  she  don't 
hear  what  I  say ! '  Elisabeth  broke  off  and  waited  in  silent 
anguish  for  some  reply;  but  there  was  neither  sound  nor  motion. 
Bessie  breathed,  but  the  dignity  and  repose  of  death  were  already 
upon  her  face.  Elisabeth  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bed.  Her 
hands  clutched  the  bed-clothes,  and  her  face  was  buried  in  them. 

*  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  her  poor  soul !  Don't  let  her  pass 
and  not  say  nothing  to  me.  Lord,  forgive  her  her  great  sin, 
for  Christ's  sake  !  It  was  my  fault,  it  was.  Lord,  let  her  know 
I'm  sorry  before  she  goes ! '  Again  she  hung  over  Bessie  in 
eager  expectancy,  and,  finding  no  change  in  her,  kneeled  once 
more,  wrestling  in  prayer  that  her  daughter's  sin  might  be 
forgiven,  and  that  she  might  be  reconciled  to  her  mother  before 
she  died. 

So  alternately  praying  and  watching,  she  passed  the  last  hour 
of  the  night.  Towards  morning  the  dying  girl  turned  on  her 
side  and  breathed  a  long  quiet  sigh.  Elisabeth  started  up,  and 
leaned  above  her,  feeling  her  hand  and  listening  for  her  breath. 
At  length  she  knew  that  Bessie  was  dead  ;  then  with  tears  and 
terrible  sobs  she  entreated  the  dead  to  return,  return  only  for  a 
moment,  and  hear  Mother  say  she  was  sorry. 
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Thomas  sat  milking  in  the  early  dusk.  The  lantern  stood 
beside  him  on  the  ground,  and  he  leaned  his  forehead  on  the 
cow's  warm  side  and  milked  mechanically,  lulled  almost  to  sleep 
by  the  rhythm  of  the  milk  falling  into  the  pail.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up,  feeling  that  some  one  else  was  there.  Elisabeth  stood 
in  the  stable  doorway.    She  came  to  tell  him  Bessie  was  dead. 

She  had  also  come  to  fetch  a  hand-truck  on  which  the  milk 
tins  were  sometimes  taken  to  the  town.    She  wanted  to  bring 
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Bessie  home.  Bessie  ha»d  wanted  to  go  home,  and  she  had 
promised  to  take  her  in  the  morning.  Besides,  the  floods  were 
rising,  and  by  midday  the  ground-floor  of  the  Round  House 
might  be  under  water. 

At  break  of  day  they  brought  her  home  across  the  fields. 
The  floods  were  no  longer  vaporously  still  under  a  grey  sky. 
A  fresh  breeze  bent  the  willows  and  hurried  the  surface  of  the 
water  along  in  tiny  crests  thai  caught  the  light.  An  orange 
sunrise  shot  up  its  ragged  edges  half-way  to  the  zenith,  and 
reflected  itself  on  the  distant  water  in  obscure  yellow.  The 
body  was  laid  on  the  low  truck,  which  was  just  long  enough 
for  it,  and  covered  with  a  sheet.  Elisabeth  dragged  it,  and 
Catharine  assisted  with  her  hand  on  the  shaft  of  the  handle. 
Sometimes  she  looked  back,  sometimes  peered  in  Elisabeth's 
face,  with  a  look  half  sympathetic,  half  terrified.  Yet  she  had 
a  consolation  which  she  did  not  mention.  The  winding-sheet 
had  not  been  for  her  this  time,  at  any  rate.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  slowly,  because  the  truck  jolted  over  the  matted  tufts  of 
meadow  grass.  Thomas  walked  behind  to  steady  it.  Bessie's 
death  had  been  so  sudden  that  he  was  unable  to  realise  it.  Yet 
it  was  not  according  to  his  notions  of  decorum  that  such  a 
procession  as  this  should  move  unaccompanied  by  weeping  and 
mourning.  So  even  while  he  was  bent  almost  double,  pushing 
the  truck,  he  held  to  his  eyes  a  pocket-handkerchief,  with 
which  he  had  supplied  himself  before  leaving  the  Manor ;  and 
when  he  stood  up  he  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time,  and 
made  a  remark  or  ejaculation,  such  as :  '  Poor  Bessie  !  Our 
youngest  child,  'Lisabeth  !  Such  a  fine  girl  as  that,  to  be  took 
off  80  sudden !  It's  a  great  loss ;  a  very  heavy  loss  to  us,  I*m 
sure.' 

When  they  reached  the  house  he  was  surprised  and  pained 
at  Elisabeth's  leaving  Catharine  to  lay  out  the  corpse.  There 
might  have  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
and  it  was  laid  out  on  the  table  in  the  large  parlour ;  the  same 
table  at  which  Geoffirey  used  to  sit  by  the  light  of  the  smoky 
lamp,  trying  to  think  about  his  work,  and  irresistibly  impelled 
to  think  about  Bessie.  When  all  was  done,  Thomas  looked  for 
Elisabeth,  but  her  bedroom  door  was  locked,  and  she  did  not 
answer  when  he  called  her.  So  he  addressed  Catharine,  for 
want  of  any  one  else  to  address : 

*  I'm  goin'  off  to  town  to  tell  her  Aunt  and  Uncle  Filkins. 
Itll  be  an  awful  thing  tor  them  to  bear,  all  on  a  sudden,  won't 
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it  ?  They  won't  'ardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  'em — but  I  should 
like  'em  to  see  her  laid  out  so  beautiful.  Then  there's  the 
Sector — and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Dangerfield,  and  Miss  Tryphena 
'ud  take  it  as  a  compliment  if  I  asked  'em  to  step  round  and 
see  'er.' 

Catharine  nodded  without  understanding,  and  he  left  the 
house  in  real  tears  and  his  black  clothes. 

After  a  while  he  returned,  deeply  depressed.  The  floods 
were  out  all  round  the  Manor,  worse  than  he  had  ever  known 
them,  and  a  rickety  little  bridge,  which  had  long  carried  the 
farm  track  over  a  back-water,  had  given  way.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Uncle  Lambert  had  not  appeared,  though  his  usual 
hour  was  long  past.  Thomas  looked  for  Elisabeth  again,  and 
found  her  in  the  kitchen.  She  had  got  the  big  chum  there, 
and  was  working  it.    He  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  door. 

'  I  wonder  at  you,  Lizzie,  that  I  do ! '  he  sobbed,  incensed, 
*  'aving  the  'eart  to  make  butter  the  very  day  as  we've  lost  our 
youngest  daughter ! ' 

Elisabeth  paused.  She  took  her  handkerchief  from  the 
dresser  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  her  brow  and  the  blinding 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

'  There's  no  sense  in  letting  good  cream  spoil,'  she  said« 


THE  END. 
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npHE  interest  always  shown  by  outsiders  in  the  inner  life  of 
X  letters  is  enhanced  in  the  massive  volumes  devoted  to  thp 
house  of  Blackwood,  its  magazine  and  friends,  by  reason  that  they 
represent  the  last  work  of  their  writer,  and  that  the  pen  dropped 
from  the  industrious  hand  before  that  work  was  complete.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  rendered  touching  tribute  to  the  friendship  which 
endured  for  half  a  century  between  her  and  the  Blackwoods. 
Her  office  of  chronicler  has  not  been  without  its  hazards,  for,  like 
that  of  most  nations,  the  early  history  of  this  house  is  most 
remembered  by  its  wars.  So  much  has  been  written  already 
about  the  strife,  such  warm  feeling  has  been  enlisted  on  either 
part,  and  truth  wears  such  various  seeming  viewed  from  different 
sides,  that  one  is  disposed  to  shrink  from  re-entering  the  time- 
worn  controversy.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  brought  womanly  tact 
to  her  task.  Full  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  her  subject,  she  has 
not  sacrificed  the  annalist  to  the  champion,  and  it  is  as  a  guide,  not 
as  a  partisan,  that  she  leads  us  over  the  old  battle-ground,  and 
points  out  the  positions  so  stoutly  attacked  and  defended. 

When  William  Blackwood  was  bound  apprentice  in  1790  to  a 
firm  of  booksellers  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  capital  was  a  busy 
centre  of  letters,  but  there  was  no  dividing  line  between  the 
branches  of  the  book  trade ;  the  same  individual  undertook  the 
business  of  publishing,  selling  new  or  old  books — wholesale, 
retail,  and  by  auction.  So  that  when,  fourteen  years  later, 
Blackwood  set  up  for  himself  on  the  South  Bridge,  his  chief 
business  was  that  of  a  second-hand  bookseller — fairly  profitable, 
sometimes,  in  those  days,  but  not  necessarily  a  career  to  lead 
either  to  fame  or  fortune. 

Yet  there  were  magnificent  possibilities  afloat.  'Such  a 
discovery  as  Scott,  such  an  adventure  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
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.  •  •  went  a  little  to  the  heads  of  those  new  men  in  the  new 
bosiness,  which,  for  the  moment,  seemed  aboat  to  take  its  place 
at  the  top  of  all  commercial  affairs.  .  .  .  You  had  but  to  set  a 
man  of  genius  spinning  at  that  shining  thread  which  came  from 
nowhere,  which  required  no  purchase  of  materials  or  plant  of 
machinery,  and  your  fortune  was  made.'  Every  young  gentle- 
man with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket  might  be  a  genius.  And 
the  chances  were  that  every  young  gentleman  entering  a  book- 
seller's shop  had  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket.  '  Ten,  even  twenty 
guineas  a  sheet  for  a  review,'  writes  Lord  Gockbum ;  '  2,000Z.  or 
3,000^.  for  a  single  poem,  and  \fiO0L  for  two  philosophical 
dissertations,  drew  authors  out  of  their  dens,  and  made  Edin- 
burgh a  literary  mart  famous  with  strangers,  and  the  pride  of  its 
own  citizens.' 

By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Oliphant  comments  with  undue  severity  more 
than  once  in  these  pages  on  the  modem  practice,  which  she 
describes  as  '  selling  words  per  thou,  across  the  counter,'  and 
contrasts  it  un&vourably  with  the  habits  of  an  earlier  age.  It  is 
true  that  one  hears  more  at  present  than  seems  desirable  about 
the  earnings  of  authors.  But,  with  the  single  eccentric  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Bjrron,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  among  the  multitude 
of  writers  who  crowd  this  narrative  any  coyness  about  striking  a 
bargain.  Dr.  Johnson  had  long  ago  formulated  his  notions  on  this 
matter  pretty  bluntly ;  and  if  anything  comes  out  more  clearly 
and  more  constantly  than  another  in  these  volumes,  it  is  the 
sameness  of  human  nature  from  generation  to  generation. 
Blackwood's  first  stroke  of  luck  was  being  appointed  John 
Murray's  Edinburgh  agent — worth  about  3001.  a  year — ^when  the 
'Emperor  of  the  West'  shook  himself  free  of  the  tiresome 
Ballantynes.  This  was  in  1811,  and  three  years  later  he  received 
also  the  agency  of  Cadell  and  Davies,  a  large  London  firm.  By 
this  time  the  humble  bookstall  on  the  South  Bridge  had  been 
abandoned  for  premises  in  Princes  Street,  soon  to  become  famous 
as  the  meeting-place  of  a  remarkable  literary  group.  Bitten 
with  the  publishing  furore^  he  had  an  early  success  with 
M*Crie's  lAfe  of  Knox,  which  went  quickly  through  five  editions, 
and  by  1817  was  negotiating  with  an  anonymous  writer  for  a 
work  of  fiction.  This  was  Miss  Ferrier :  the  novel  was  Marriage, 
and  most  writers  will  pale  with  envy  on  reading  the  profuse  com- 
pliments written  by  the  publisher  to  his  unknown  correspondent. 
He  is  not  so  lavish  in  praise  of  the  work  of  another  author,  also 
anonymous  (nearly  all  novelists  affected  to  be  so  in  those  days), 
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and  donbts  if  it  wonid  be  acceptable  to  British  readers,  ^  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  a  husband  knocking  down  his  wife,  nor  yet  to 
some  other  traits  of  Continental  manners ! ' 

But  the  noblest  game,  which  all  t^e  trade  were  stalking,  was 
Walter  Scott.  Murray  had  Byron  at  his  beck  and  call ;  to  bag 
Scott  would  be  a  splendid  feather  in  his  Edinburgh  ally's  cap.  In 
describing  Blackwood's  brief  triumph,  and  explaining  why  it  was 
so  brief  and  so  bitter,  Mrs.  Oliphant  leads  us  where  the  flames  still 
grumble  beneath  very  treacherous  cinders.  We  will  speed  across 
them.  Lockhart  and  Murray  have  both  described  what  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  Oliphant  thought  that  scant  justice  had  been  done 
to  Blackwood.  '  This  story,'  she  says,  '  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
skilful  compound  of  truth  and  imagination  which  has  ruined  the 
character  of  many  a  man/  and  proceeds  to  tell  it  afresh.  Every- 
body is  impartial  now,  and  can  realise  what  material  there  was  for 
angry  misunderstanding,  when  the  anonymous  author  of  Waverley^ 
adopting  a  duplicate  disguise,  oflfered  to  Blackwood,  through  such 
a  go-between  as  James  Ballantyne,  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord^ 
by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  Add  to  all  this  complicated  condi- 
tions about  the  author's  profits  (quite  in  what  Mrs.  Oliphant 
regards  as  the  exclusively  modem  spirit),  and  the  obligation  to 
take  over  600i.  worth  of  John  Ballantyne's  unsaleable  stock — ^no 
wonder  such  hazy  weather  foreran  a  storm.  Blackwood  believed 
he  was  purchasing  the  copyright ;  Ballantyne  had  written — *  the 
property  of  the  book  to  be  the  publishers',  who  were  to  print 
such  editions  as  they  chose.'  Scott  vowed  Ballantyne  had  bungled, 
and  that  he  *  would  see  their  noses  cheese  first.'  The  fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  5iaofc  Dk;^^/ hung  fire ;  Blackwood  had  1,200  copies 
on  hand,  and  Murray  many  more,  when,  in  May  1817,  like  a 
bombshell  came  an  advertisement  of  a  fifth  edition  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Constable.  No  need  to  retrace  the  bewilderment  and 
tortuous  correspondence  which  ensued;  henceforward,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  Great  Unknown  was  to  pass  into  other  hands. 

Nothing  daimted  by  this  reverse,  Blackwood  conceived  the 
project  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  to  carry  him  to  dis- 
tinction. It  took  the  form  of  a  new  monthly,  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine — which  was  projected  as  an  opponent  to  the  great 
Whig  review,  more  nimble  and  dangerous  than  the  ponderous 
(^wviierly  had  proved  itself.  He  was  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  a 
brace  of  utterly  incongruous  and  equally  incompetent  editors.  The 
magazine  ran  through  half  a  dozen  inglorious  numbers  in  1817, 
and  vanished.    But  from  its  ashes  arose  that  which  at  once  became 
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known  &r  and  wide  as  Blackwood^s  Magazine.  John  Wilson, 
better  known  as  ^  Christopher  North/ Lockhiurt,  and  James  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd — these  are  the  well-marked  figures  which  an 
extraordinary  chance  grouped  round  the  quiet,  businesslike  book- 
seller of  Princes  Street.  It  is  an  oft-told  tale,  this  conspiracy 
which  set  the  most  literary  of  towns  ablaze  and  compelled  the 
notice  of  those  d&x  off,  but  it  is  good  to  read  it  again  in  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  picturesque  paragraphs.  She  tried  bravely  to  palliate 
the  brutality  of  the  early  numbers,  but  it  is  best  to  own  the  fact 
that,  judged  by  the  standard  of  to-day,  it  is  past  pardon.  Edin- 
burgh was  a  small  town,  and  the  persons  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
personal  affront  in  the  'Chaldee  Manuscript'  were  easily  recognised 
under  the  thin  veil  of  allegory  and  scriptural  phraseology  thrown 
round  them.  Mrs.  Oliphant  pleads  that  the  ridicule  poured  by 
the  ^  Blackwood  group '  upon  themselves  was  as  mordant  and  relent- 
less as  that  aimed  at  other  characters,  and  that  '  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  it,  nor  cause  of  complaint,  that  we  can  see.'  But  she 
gives  away  her  defence  when,  in  describing  events  five  years  later, 
she  refers  to  these  early  days  as  ^  the  age  of  glorious  sport,  when 
to  bait  an  unfortunate  victim  and  pursue  him  about  the  world 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment;  but  the  Magazine,  not 
any  longer  a  dashing  and  reckless  adventurer,  but  a  very  im- 
portant undertaking,  meaning  both  fame  and  fortune,  had 
outgrown  it.' 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  intensely  hypocritical  to  affect  to 
regret  the  stormy  childhood  of  Maga.     Literary  history  has  been 
enriched  thereby  with  one  of  its  most  exciting  chapters,  and 
literature  itself  perhaps  owes  the  permanence  of  one  of  the  most 
seductive  periodicals  to  the  violence  of  its  initial  velocity.     What^ 
ever  faults  Blackwood's  new  venture  possessed,  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  dullness  was  not  one  of  them.  Its  wild  oats  once  scattered, 
the  clouds  of  anger  and  legal  perils  once  dispelled,  it  entered 
upon  a  field  of  prosperity  extending  far  beyond  its  native  city. 
In  two  years  Blackwood  was  strong  enough  to  survive  the  sever- 
ance of  his  alliance  with  Murray;   in  1827  the  monthly  sales 
amounted  to  5,000 ;  in  1831,  to  8,000.    Coleridge,  though  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  what  Mrs.  Oliphant  describes  as  ^  a  virulent 
and  uncalled-for  attack '  in  the  first  number,  lived  to  pronounce 
his  conviction  that  '  Blackwood^ 6  Magazine  is  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  forms  the  golden — ^alas ! 
the  only — remaining  link  between  the  periodical  press  and  the 
enduring  literature  of  Great  Britain.' 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  peace  attained  with  the 
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outward  world  was  uniformly  reflected  among  those  concerned  in 
the  production  otMaga.  Far  from  it :  almost  the  only  contributor 
who,  previous  to  the  elder  Blackwood's  death  in  1834,  did  not  con- 
ceive vehement  offence  either  against  the  proprietor  or  other 
writers  in  the  Magazine,  and  express  the  same  in  bitter  letters, 
was  quiet,  modest  John  Gttlt — the  founder  of  our  '  kailyard'  type 
of  fiction.  How  intensely  human  is  North's  sensitiveness  to 
imagined  slights !  He  begins,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  '  Of 
all  men  I  most  dislike  and  have  the  least  turn  for  letter-vnriting 
that  can  seem  to  be  of  a  querulous  character,'  then  proceeds  at 
interminable  length  to  complain  of '  a  dryness  and  distance '  in 
Blackwood's  manner,  and  winds  up,  '  I  was  not  treated  in  the  way 
I  like,  that  is  the  short  and  long  of  the  matter,  and  there  must  be 
no  repetition  of  it.' 

Hogg  was  another  handful  for  an  editor  :  equally  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  equally  resentful  of  criticism ;  threatening  to 
transfer  his  writings  to  another  publisher,  and  immediately  after 
begging  for  an  advance  of  501.  for  future  work,  *  for  if  you  go  away 
(to  London)  I  may  be  left  in  the  lurch,  having  no  other  certain 
resource.'  Even  Lockhart,  &st  friend  to  Mdga  as  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  Ufa  must  have  been  an  expensive  ally  according  to 
his  own  valuation. 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  most  distinctly  .  .  .  that 
I  think  I  have  been  during  the  last  year  (1820  ?)  by  far  the  most 
efficient  of  your  contributors,  and  that  I  consider  the  reviews  of 
new  books  furnished  by  me  in  that  time  quite  equal,  taken  alto- 
gether, to  any  equal  number  of  articles  you  have  had.  ...  I  do 
think  that  a  person  who  does  so  much  for  your  book  ought  to  make 
more  by  doing  so.' 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  characteristics  of  literature  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  and  one  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  frequent  feud,  was  the  craze  for  anonymity.  Men 
take,  and  give  expression  to,  umbrage  much  more  readily  when 
they  are  moving  in  masquerade,  than  when  they  meet  in  open 
daily  intercourse.  But  the  fashion  set  by  Waverley  became  almost 
universal,  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  see  how  intensely  the  most  robust 
writers  dreaded  dropping  the  mask.  Christopher  North  was  not 
very  scrupulous  about  the  feelings  of  others  whom  he  dealt  with  in 
the  Noctea,  In  1823  one  of  these  papers  contained  a  slashing 
attack  on  Wordsworth — North's  intimate  friend.  *  My  God  !  to 
compare  such  a  writer  with  Scott  and  Byron  ! '  Scott  was  attacked 
in  the  same  amazing  article  as  a  '  tame  and  feeble  writer,'  but 
neither  of  these  great  figures  was  likely  to  be  moved  by  anony- 
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mons  scribbling.  Not  so  Mr.  Martin,  the  well-known  Irish  M.P., 
whom  North  alluded  to  pleasantly  as  '  a  jackass.'  Martin  wrathfully 
demanded  of  the  editor  the  writer's  name.  Conscience-stricken 
because  of  his  perfidy  to  Wordsworth,  North,  who  had  shown  no 
aversion  to  avowing  himself  when  Leigh  Hunt  had  threatened  a 
prosecution  for  a  previous  article,  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  come  forward.  *  I  would  rather  die  this  evening ;  .  .  .  lying  or 
dishonour  are  to  me  death.  ...  If  I  must  avow  myself,  I  will  not 
survive  it.'  Eventually  Martin  was  pacified  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  countryman,  Maginn  (the  O'Doherty  of  the  Nocits).  *He  said,' 

wrote  Maginn  to  Blackwood,  *  he  understood  you  were  a  d d 

decent  man,  but  that  you  ought  to  take  care  of  what  you  got 
your  people  to  write.     (True  enough,  enirt  noua.y 

Maginn  himself,  despite  this  sagacious  aside,  landed  his  editor 
not  long  after  in  a  libel  case.  While  known  to  Blackwood  only 
as  *  R.  T.  S.'  of  the  Minerva  Rooms,  Cork,  he  had  contributed 
lively  articles  to  Maga  for  some  time,  and  Blackwood's  private 
letters  to  him  had  acquired  a  tone  of  intimacy  very  unusual 
except  between  personal  friends.  The  prosecution  was  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Leslie,  whose  agent  demanded  the  writer's 
name.  '  Leslie  knows  me  too  well,'  wrote  Blackwood  to  ^  R.  T.  S.,' 
'  to  believe  for  one  moment  that  I  would  give  up  the  name  of  any 
writer  who  did  not  wish  himself  to  come  forward.'  In  this  case 
he  could  not  give  it,  for  he  did  not  know  it,  and  '  R.  T.  S.'  took 
good  care  not  to  enlighten  him  till  the  storm  had  blown  over. 

Blackwood  set  a  high  value  on  Maginn's  contributions.  *  There 
is  one  peculiar  excellence,'  he  writes,  ^  in  this  writer  which  strikes 
us  Scotsmen — his  easy,  idiomatic  English.  No  ScoUman^  however 
practised  as  a  wHier^  is  master  of  the  English  tongue  so  as  to  be 
able  to  write  in  this  way.*  But  he  never  ventured  to  impart 
this  opinion  to  the  voluble  and  irascible  North. 

Maginn  was  a  brilliant,  but  unmanageable  creature ;  he  soon 
drifted  away  from  Maga^  and  devoted  himself  to  its  rival  and 
imitator.  Eraser's.  When  his  habits  had  brought  him  to  a  premature 
grave,  Lockhart  wrote  his  epitaph  in  a  score  of  jingling  rhymes: 

Here,  early  to  bed,  lies  kind  William  Maginn, 

Light  for  long  was  lus  heart,  though  his  breeches  were  thin ; 
But  at  last  he  was  beat  and  sought  help  from  the  bin. 

•  •....■• 

Barring  drink  and  the  girls,  I  ne'er  heard  of  a  sin : 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken  Ma^^inn. 
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Fxom  the  copious  correspondence  of  the  firm  might  be  culled 
a  Iioet  of  piquant  illustrations  of  well-known  authors,  their  doings 
and  sayings.  '  Mr.  Blackwood/  says  Sir  Walter,  while  still  the 
Known  Unknown, '  if  ever  I  were  to  write  a  novel,  I  would  like 
to  write  the  first  two  volumes,  and  leave  anybody  that  liked  to 
write  the  third.'  Byron  returned  Murray's  draft  for  1,000  guineas 
for  the  Siegt  of  Corinth  and  Parisina  because  he  thought  the 
poems  not  worth  so  much.  The  publisher  was  welcome  to  them  for 
nothing,  he  said,  provided  they  were  printed  in  one  volume.  This 
seems  to  support  Mrs.  Oliphant's  assertion  that  authors  were  less 
mercenary  of  yore ;  but  the  poet  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
vein.  Not  long  before  Mundell  &  Co.  had  obtained  Thomas 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope  for  the  consideration  of  fifty 
printed  copies  of  the  work.  Publishers  may  sometimes  get  a 
good  thing  without  paying  for  it,  but  also  they  are  not  without 
bowels,  as  some  do  affirm.  Charles  Lloyd,  of  the  Lakes,  sent  a 
tragedy  for  publication  in  Maga ;  Blackwood,  finding  it  unsuit- 
able, returned  it  with  a  cheque  for  twenty  guineas.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  sons  and  successors  were  not  always  so  scrupu- 
lous in  returning  rejected  MSS.  There  remain  in  these  archives 
long  poems  fiK>m  the  ill-starred  Bran  well  Bronte,  rolled  up  with 
passionate  appeals  for  admission  to  the  Magazine  and  reproaches 
that  no  answer  is  ever  vouchsafed  to  his  letters.  But  when 
Adarn,  Bede  turned  out  a  success  they  paid  the  pseudonymous 
author  (whom  they  had  never  seen)  SOOl.  above  the  stipulated 
terms. 

Characters  who  were  afterwards  to  become  illustrious  often 
make  their  fiirst  appearance  in  these  pages  without  much  dignity. 
In  1826,  Alaric  Attila  Watts,  a  correspondent  of  exceeding  liveli- 
ness, wrote  to  Blackwood : 

*  Murray  was  much  pleased  with  the  philip  [sic]  at  young 
D'Israeli  in  the  Nodes.  This  fellow  has  humbugged  him  most 
completely.  Aft»r  the  tricks  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  he  will 
scarcely  dare  show  his  face  in  London  again  for  some  time.  You 
are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  Vivicm  Orey  was  palmed  off  upon 
Colbum  ...  as  the  production  of  the  author  of  TreTnaine !  and 
upon  this  understanding  Colbum  gave  three  times  as  much  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.' 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1841,  young  John  Blackwood,  being 
established  in  the  branch  set  up  in  Pall  Mall,  was  in  frequent 
consultation  with  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  schemes  to  defeat  the 
Anti*Com   Law    I^eague  and  the  Free  Traders.     There  is  a 
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characteristic  touch  in  'old  Grladstone/  as  the  father  is  in^ve- 
rently  termed,  constantly  sending  back  books  in  the  morning 
which  his  impetuous  son  had  purchased  with  liberal  hand  ovei^ 
night. 

The  drift  of  circumstances  dissolved  the  intimate  relations 
with  Mr.  G-ladstone  long  before  these  Tory  editors  could  mention 
Disraeli  without  impatience.  It  has  not  been  unheard  of  in 
recent  years  that  secrets  should  leak  out  of  the  best-laid  party 
gatherings.  In  one  of  his  gossiping  letters  from  Pall  Mall,  in 
1844,  John  Blackwood  makes  mention  of  '  a  great  row  over  at 
the  Carlton;  and  there  is  a  requisition,  signed  by  116  members, 
stigmatising  in  the  strongest  language  the  traitor  who  sent  a 
report  (and  that  a  garbled  one)  of  their  private  meeting  to  the 
TimeSy  and  calling  a  general  meeting  for  the  10th  of  July,  if 
possible  to  bring  it  home  to  some  one  and  dismiss  him  from  the 
club.  O'Brien  and  Newdigate  say  there  is  little  doubt  among 
them  that  Disraeli  is  the  delinquent.  Lockbart  has  no  doubt, 
and  says  it  is  not  the  less  likely  that  Ben  is  one  of  the  116  who 
signed  the  requisition ! ' 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  Tory  party  were  rather  uncomfort- 
able in  those  days  of  Com  Laws  agitation.  John  Blackwood  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Peel  delivered  his  epoch- 
making  speech  in  January  1846.  '  No  doubt  it  was  a  most  abl6 
and  eloquent  one,  but  the  impression  it  leavea  upon  me  is 
intense  dislike  and  disgust.  .  .  .  The  gloomy  silence  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House  was  very  striking.  Not  one  solitary  cheer,  so 
far  as  I  could  observe,  came  from  behind  him.  .  .  .  Nothing  could 
more  completely  prove  the  prostration  of  the  Conservative  and 
Agricultural  party  than  that  such  a  svrab  as  Disraeli  should  be 
the  first  to  rise  from  among  them  on  such  a  grand  occasion.' 

Crofton  Croker,  a  very  different  individual  from  Wilson  Croker, 
was  a  capital  gossiping  correspondent.  He  has  much  to  say  in 
1826  on  the  crash  of  Constable.  The  highest  reputations  were 
suspected.  'Hurst  and  Robinson's  here  is  regarded  with  great 
distrust.  Knight  and  Jarvis  have  appeared  in  the  Oazette^  and 
Whittaker's  name,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  there  on  Saturday. 
Rumour  even  whispered  something  about  the  stability '  of 
Longman  &  Co.,  but  this,  of  course,  is  without  any  good 
foundation.' 

Colbum  was  the  great  publisher  of  fashionable  novels. 
Croker  reports  that  Jordan,  the  moral  editor  of  the  Literary 
Oazette,  having  pronounced  Lady  Morgan's  O^Briena  a/ad  (yUe^ 
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kertiea  an  improper  book  for  ladies,  Colbum  was  furious,  vowing 
that  this  opinion  had  cost  him  500^.  How  would  a  modem 
publisher  regard  himself  as  affected  commercially  by  a  similar 
critique  ? 

Colbum  seems  to  have  been  no  fieiyourite  in  the  trade, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  stories  current  about  him.  ^His 
last  feat,'  writes  John  Blackwood,  '  in  the  art  of  puffing  a 
book  (viz.  by  causing  Colonel  Davidson  to  have  him  up  at  the 
police  court  for  the  return  of  his  manuscript,  and  then  publishing 
the  book  within  three  days)  has  excited  the  envy  and  admiriation 
of  the  whole  book  trade.' 

In  1839,  young  John  Blackwood,  dining  with  John  Murray, 
listened  to  animated  discussion  about  the  Oxford  Tractarians,  then 
the  subject  of  intense  interest.  '  At  last,  to  the  horror  of  his  wife 
and  party,  Murray  burst  out,  d ning  the  whole  set  for  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.'  Perhaps  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
prodigious  impetus  to  the  publishing  trade  communicated  by  that 
movement,  professional  prudence  might  have  modified  Murray's 
vehemence. 

The  elder  Blackwood  seldom  or  never  missed  a  good  contributor 
to  Maga ;  but  the  instinct  of  his  sons  was  scarcely  so  unerring.  In 
1840  they  received  an  offer  of  some  papers,  to  be  entitled  The  World 
We  lAve  in.  '  No  j)olitics,  as  much  fun  and  satire  as  I  can  muster, 
literary  lath  and  criticism  of  a  spicy  nature,  and  general  gossip,' 
explained  the  writer,  and  signed  his  letter  *  W.  M.  Thackeray.'  The 
YeUowflMsh  Pwpefra  had  been  published  already.  Nevertheless, 
this  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  the  Boundabout  Papers  appeared 
elsewhere. 

The  Irieh  Sketch  Book  and  the  Oreat  Eoggarty  Diamumd  were 
also  offered  and  met  with  the  same  fate,  greatly  to  the  profit  of 
Fraser^a  Magazine,  where  they  were  gladly  accepted.  The  greatest 
editors,  like  the  greatest  generals,  are  those  who  make  fewest 
blunders ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  shrewd  literary 
instinct  of  the  Blackwoods  failed  them  in  this  instance.  Perhaps 
affection  for  the  traditions  of  Maga  made  them  slow  to  realise 
the  change  in  popular  taste.  Christopher  North  had  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  vogue,  but  his  fantastic  and  boisterous  style 
was  beginning  to  lose  favour  with  the  public.  Nowadays  few 
people  care  for  the  Nociea^  except  for  their  associations,  and 
Thackeray  has  a  thousand  readers  for  every  one  of  the  great  Pro- 
fessor's. The  reason  for  this  is  suggested  in  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
carelessly  constructed  sentences.    ^  Perhaps  a  man  cannot  get  so 
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much  from  his  own  age,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  hands  of 
posterity.' 

It  makes  one  hold  his  breath  to  read  how  nearly  another 
famons  writer  was  lost  to  Maga.  Mr.  G-.  H.  Lewes,  who  had  been 
an  occasional  contributor  himself,  submitted  Avnoe  Bwrton  in 
1855,  as  the  work  of  a  young  writer  whom  he  thought  might  be 
useful.  John  Blackwood  wrote  a  long  criticism  of  the  tale,  '  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  reading/  but  objecting  to  the  ?rind-up 
as  lame.  He  wished  to  see  more  before  deciding  to  accept  any. 
The  unknown  author  was  deeply  wounded,  but,  after  some  more 
letters  passed,  Blackwood  agreed  to  publish  Amoa  at  once,  and 
added  :  ^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  friend  is,  as  I  supposed,  a 
clergyman.  Such  a  subject  is  best  in  clerical  hands,  and  some  of 
the  pleasantest  and  least  x>rejudiced  correspondents  I  ever  had  are 
English  clergymen.' 

Colonel  Hamley,  to  whom  Blackwood  showed  the  manu- 
script, ^  thought  the  writer  very  possibly  a  man  of  science,  but 
not  a  practised  writer.'  Thackeray,  who,  though  he  had  never 
renewed  his  overtures  to  Maga^  was  now  on  cordial  terms 
with  its  owners,  would  not  pronounce  an  opinion.  There  was, 
however,  no  doubt  about  public  verdict  as  soon  as  the  story 
appeared  ;  the  publishers'  congratulations  were  so  warm  that  the 
author  feigned  to  drop  incognito  in  sending  Mr.  QUJWa  Love-- 
story ^  writing  in  the  full  name  *  Creorge  Eliot.'  For  three  years 
this  was  all  Blackwood  knew  of  the  splendid  recruit  he  had 
enlisted ;  and,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  the  truth  was 
only  revealed  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mill  on  the 
FI088,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  a  crazy  impostor,  Joseph 
Liggins,  to  the  authorship  of  Adam  Bede.  Meanwhile,  Major 
Blackwood  visited  Lewes  at  Richmond,  and  wrote  to  his  brother : 
'  George  Eliot  did  not  show :  he  is  such  a  timid  fellow,  Lewes 
said.  ...  I  saw  a  Mrs.  Lewes.'  How  the  pair  of  conspirators 
must  have  enjoyed  this  delicious  mystification  of  the  Scottish 
editor ! 

Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  accused  our  publishers  mentally 
©f  parsimony  in  the  matter  of  advertising  our  works,  forgetting 
that  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  publisher  as  to  author  to  push 
the  sale ;  but  perhaps  comparatively  few  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  complain,  as  George  Eliot  did  in  1862,  *  that  to  the  majority 
of  readers  the  fact  of  my  books  haviog  entered  a  new  edition 
remains  quite  a  secret.' 

There  is  more  ground  for  sympathy  in  her  expostulation  with 
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the  printer'g  reader,  who  made  corrections  after  the  author's 
proofjs  had  been  returned. 

^He  has  everywhere  substituted  the  form  ''the  Misses 
So-and-So  "  for  ''  the  Miss  So-and-So's/'  a  form  which  in  England 
is  confined  to  public  announcements,  to  the  backs  of  letters,  and 
to  the  conversation  of  schoolmistresses.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than  the  revelation  in  their 
correspondence  of  the  characteristics  of  authors.  Samuel  Warren, 
who  attained  immense  popularity  by  his  Ten  Thauaand  a  Year^ 
which  appeared  first  in  Maga^  is  delightfully  naive  sometimes, 
and  describes  himself  in  a  letter  dated  1842  as  '  an  honourable 
and  fearless  rival  of  Dickens/  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
He  offers  to  review  Dickens's  American  Notes,  and  sketches  out 
his  line  of  criticism. 

'There  is  palpable  genius;  subtle  and  vivid  perception^ 
exquisite  felicity  of  illustration  and  feeling  and  natund  circum- 
stances; reial  humour,  mannerism,  eicaggeration,  glaring  but 
unconscious  egotism  and  vanity,  glimpses  of  under-breeding. 
These  last  I  should  touch  on  in  a  manly  and  delicate  and 
generous  spirit.  Bely  on  Sam  Warren.  •  .  •  Dickens  seems  to 
have  been  incapable,  and  indisposed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
American  manners  and  society.  Oh,  what  a  book  I  could  have 
written ! ! !  I  mean  I  who  have  not  only  observed  but  reflected 
so  much  on  the  characters  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America.' 

Poor  Sam  Warren !  It  seems  abnost  unhandsome  to  show  up 
his  little  weaknesses,  seeing  that  Ten  Thauaand  a  Year  is  nearly 
forgotten,  and  Dickens  is  still  Dickens.  His  talents  never  dazzled 
his  publishers,  but  he  was  fiercely  intolerant  of  criticism  or  editor's 
interference.  '  I  hate  his  beastly  names,'  wrote  Alexander  Black- 
wood to  his  brother,  referring  to  the  trick  Warren  had  of  naming 
his  characters  in  allusion  either  to  their  originals  or  to  their 
imaginary  qualities — Lord  Bulfinch  (Lord  John  Russell),  O'Gibbet 
(O'Omnell),  Bev.  Morphine  Velvet  (fashionable  preacher),  and  so 
on/;  imt  he  refrained  firom  telling  the  author  so.  Warren's  own^ 
portrait  is  given  in  a  single  sly  sentence  by  the  Bev.  Jametf 
White,  a  frequent  and  entertaining  correspondent  of  the  Black* 
woods  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  '  Warren  was  in  the  island  for  a 
week,  and  dined  here  one  day.  Oh,  Tittlebat !  "  Himself  the- 
wondrous  hero  of  his  song." ' 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  curious  little  figure  appears  on 
MzB.  Olifdiant's  canvas  ibe   grandiose    personality  of   Bulwe^ 
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Lytton*  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  forties  that  the  author  of 
Pelhamj  apparently  weary  of  the  high  romantic  vein,-  sought  thQ 
screen  of  anonymity  for  another  class  of  fiction.  There  is  no 
higgling  over  terms.  Lytton  merely  expresses  some  doubt 
whether  the  Blackwoods  would  care  to  give  him  as  much  as  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  receive.  They  gave  him  3,000^  apiece 
for  the  publication  in  Maga  of  The  Gaxtona^  My  Novdj  and 
What  vMl  He  do  with  It  t  retaining  the  right  to  the  subsequent 
profits  in  book  form  for  five  years.  Lytton  was  offered  far  higher 
terms  elsewhere,  but  he  observes  in  his  princely  way:  'The 
pleasure  of  continuing  our  connection,  free  from  a  remorseful 
conviction  that  it  cost  you  too  dear,  has  its  natural  weight  in  the 
scale  against  some  ounces  even  of  the  vUe  argentum.*      : .  u    . 

In  tolerance  of  criticism  from  his  publisher,  Lytton  was  very 
different  from  many  inferior,  and  some  superior,  -  writers.  A 
Liberal  himself,  he  was  always  at  pains  not  to  insert  anything  at 
variance  with  the  staunch  Toryism  of  Maga.  Of  My  Novd  he 
tells  John  Blackwood  that,  if  he  does  not  like  '  the  key  in  which 
it  is  pitched,  I  am  quite  ready  to  lay  it  aside.'  He  discusses  the 
various  characters  of  each  novel  as  the  successive  parts  are  for-* 
warded  for  the  magazine — What  vdU  He  do  vrith  It  f  with  greater 
zest  than  all  the  others. 

'The  two  characters  that  come  out  with  a  force  I  nev^ 
originally  intended,'  he  writes  to  John  Blackwood,  '  are  Jasper 
and  Mrs.  Crane.  Jasper  owes  his  increase  of  power  to  you ;  for 
you  were  kind  enough  to  say  he  was  a  very  fine  type,  which  had 
never  struck  me  before,  and  so  I  took  particular  pains  that  he 
should  deserve  your  approbation.  And  I  do  think  now  that  he  is 
as  original  a  beast  as  has  been  shown  off  this  many  a  day.' 

Gdnsidering  what  a  darling  the  elegant  novelist  was  with  the 
fair  sex,  it  is  amusing  to  read  one  of  his  letters  to  Blackwood 
when  Lytton  was  about  to  be  tatertained  at  a  banquet  in 
Edinburgh. 

^  Fray  let  me  express  a  hope  that  the  Music  Hall  will  not  be 
pvercrdwded  ^th  ladies^^they  always  throw  a  chill  on  every 
audience*  Accustomed  to  talk,  it  bores  them  to  listen.  •  •  *  If 
those  fair  refirigerators  are  to  be  multitudinous,  I  hope  they  will 
be  ranged  together,  and  not  interspersed  throughout,  so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  assembly  despoiled  of  any  spark  of  electricity  by 
non-conductors  of  silk  or  muslin.' 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  contributors  to  Maga 
was  Alison,  and  out  of  this  connection  arose  one  of  the  weightiest! 
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and  most  snccessfdl  pablications  ever  undertaken  by  the  firm.  A 
HistoTy  of  Europe^  on  the  scale  which  it  ultimately  assumed, 
was  not  unattended  with  financial  risk,  yet  these  nine  weighty 
volmnes  sold  like  magic.  The  industry  of  their  author  was  really 
prodigious.  Though  he  was  Sheriff  of  Glasgow,  and  kept  three 
presses  going  on  his  History  and  a  work  of  a  thousand  pages  on 
Population,  he  maintained  a  continual  supply  of  articles  for 
Maga. 

'What  say  you,'  he  writes  in  April  1840,  Ho  a  review  of 
Beaumont  and  against  Irish  Somanism  for  the  next  number,  and 
a  paper  on  the  war  in  Affghanistan  for  the  one  after  ? ' 

Again,  on  October  4 : 
'  '  Since  the  12th  August  the  Registration  Court  has  sat  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  each  day,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single 
day,  except  the  Scientific  Association  week,  when,  from  having  the 
house  full  of  strangers,  I  could  get  nothing  done.  This  dreadful 
labour  has  almost  totally  obstructed  my  History  during  this 
period,  but  it  will  terminate  about  13th  or  14th,  and  on  the  day 
it  closes  I  will  begin  your  article.  I  have  a  good  deal  written  of 
the  ix.  volume  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  work  regularly 
every  evening  now,  though  you  may  conceive  the  effort  of  doing 
so  after  sitting  eight  hours  in  court,  speaking  or  writing  without 
intermission.' 

Alison  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer 
who  accused  him  of  inaccuracies  in  his  great  work,  which, 
in  fact,  he  had  not  committed.  John  Blackwood  mentioned  this 
to  Lockhart,  the  editor,  who  told  him  the  review  was  written  by 
John  Wilson  Croker,  and  described  how  Croker  used  to  read  a 
book — *  viz.  with  one  eye  shut,  so  that  he  never  sees  but  one 
side  of  a  page  as  he  turns  over  the  leaves.' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  a  great  deal  more  in  these  volumes 
than  merely  chronicle  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  successful 
commercial  house.  She  has  marshalled  before  her  readers  a  long, 
living  pageant,  in  which  some  of  the  personages  are  still  well 
remembered,  while  others  have  receded  into  an  oblivion  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  lot  they  had  least  anticipated.  In  their  cor- 
respondence all  are  allowed  to  reveal  their  inner  selves ;  we  can 
gather,  also,  what  measure  of  esteem  they  won  from  others. 
Many  more  than  those  alluded  to  above  claim  recognition — 
Aytoun,  with  his  fardel  of  quips  and  knightly  lays ;  Oliphant,  so 
full  of  promise  and  piquancy;  Hamley,   soldier,  novelist,  and 
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historian ;  Kinglake,  witii  his  long  narrative  of  British  blunders 
and  British  endurance. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  tempt  the  reader  to  explore  this  rich 
mine  of  personal  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  without  entangling 
himself  in  the  mazes  of  slumbering  disputes  and  misunderstand- 
ing. Among  all  the  literary  characters  touched  upon,  there  is 
none  on  whom  he  will  cast  an  eye  more  gently  critical  than  on 
the  authoress  herself.  Here  is  a  tender  little  bit  of  autobiography 
—one  of  a  very  few  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  indulged  her 
readers.  Greatly  trembling,  for  an  earlier  production  had  been 
declined,  she  sent  in  1852  for  consideration  of  the  editors  of 
Maga  a  little  story  called  Kaiit  Stewart. 

^  The  first  proofs  I  received  on  the  morning  of  my  wedding- 
day — not  exactly  a  moment  when  the  glory  and  excitement  of 
such  a  second  event  could  have  the  appreciation  which  was  its 
due.' 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
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'  T  WONDER,  madam/  said  the  Noun  to  the  Adverb,  as  they 
X  were  sitting  after  dimier  in  the  House  of  Words,  '  that  you 
can  make  such  pretensions.  You  and  your  cousin  the  Adjective 
are  the  ornaments  of  Language.  We  acknowledge  that  you  grace 
it,  and  that  we  shoidd  do  ill  without  you.  But  I  and  my 
friend  the  Verb  are  the  essentials,  and  you  the  accessories — very 
useful  accessories,  and  most  valuable  both  in  prose  and  verse; 
but  you  will,  I  believe,  allow  that  we  command,  and  you  carry  out 
our  commands.  We  make  the  money,  and  you  tell  us  how  to 
spend  it.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Verb,  a  reflective-looking  gentleman  with  grey 
hair — both  the  gentlemen  were  older  than  their  wives — '  it  has 
always  been  a  question  whether  the  Noun  or  I  have  the  pre- 
cedence. We  do  not  quarrel  about  it,'  he  added  (waving  his  hand 
with  a  polite  gesture),  '  but  there  is  no  question  about  our  pre- 
cedence over  you.  That  was  settled  as  long  ago  as  Adam  and 
Eve.' 

^  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  Adverb,  turning  to  the  Adjective, 
^  these  gentlemen  are  not  very  gallant.  What  do  you  say,  cousin  ? 
Are  we  to  admit  these  claims  without  protest  ?' 

*  No,  indeed,'  the  Adjective  answered ;  ^  such  ideas  may  have 
been  well  enough  in  the  days  when  people  were  too  stupid  to  look 
beyond  the  thing  itself  and  what  was  said  of  it,  and  did  not  care 
about  the  How.  The  How  is  our  province,  and  all  Art  depends 
upon  the  How.  Conceive  a  language  all  made  up  of  Nouns 
and  Verbs,  without  colour,  without  nuances — a  merely  male 
society.  There  is  some  poetry  in  the  Amazons ;  but  a  society  of 
bachelors ' 

^  Would  be  like  a  university,'  said  the  Noun.  '  I  mean  a 
university  of  thirty  years  ago,  before  Newnham  or  Lady  Margaret 
existed;  or  an  army.  Well,  universities  and  armies  have  done 
ftiore  in  the  world  than  nunneries  or  blue-stocking  coteries.    And 
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we  know  from  Aristophanes  what  a  mess  the  women  made  of  it 
when  they  tried  to  do  without  the  men.' 

'I  don't  read  Aristophanes,'  said  the  Adjective.  *We  have 
settled  years  ago  that  G-reek  is  nnnecessary,  and  that  is  why  we 
don't  really  care  abont  Cambridge  degrees.  Bat  the  women  have 
never  had  a  chance.  You,  with  your  dull  ideas  of  male  supremacy, 
have  stopped  all  the  avenues.  Never  mind,  Liberty  is  ad- 
vancing,, and  Equality  is  the  daughter  of  Liberty.' 

*  Then  Liberty  is  a  bad  mother,'  said  the  Verb.  *  I  know 
something  about  Ideas — the  Noun  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
them.  Ideas  require  to  be  kept  in  their  place  by  sound, 
honest,  acknowledged  rules.  Equality  is  a  mere  dedaction  from 
misunderstood  premisses.  Male  and  female  are  different ;  and  you 
can't  make  equality  out  of  difference.  You  say  that  a  sentence 
of  Nouns  and  Verbs  would  be  dull ;  but  a  sentence  of  Adjectives 
and  Adverbs  would  not  be  a  sentence  at  all.  Even  Mr.  Jingle 
knew  better  than  that.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Adverb,  a  modest  lady,  '  let  us  consent  to  work 
together.  You  shall  say  what  you  like,  and  we  will  make  it  intel- 
ligible.' 

'And  agreeable,'  the  Adjective  put  in.  *We  all  wish  to 
please.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  replied  the  Noun  with  some  warmth ;  *  but  you 
don't  see  my  point.  How,  my  dear  ladies,  can  you  make  what  is 
said  either  intelligible  or  agreeable,  if  you  don't  understand  what 
it  is  ?  Let  it  be  laid  down  once  that  Nouns  and  Verbs  are  the 
beef  and  the  pudding,  and  all  other  words  are  stuffing  and 
garniture.' 

'  What  pudding?  What  pudding?'  cried  both  the  ladies  at 
once,  clapping  their  hands.  ^That  is  what  we  supply;  plum- 
pudding,  peaserpudding,  apple-,  custard-,  cabinet-,  caramel-: — 
which  will  you  have  ? ' 

'  Why,  these  are  Substantives,'  said  the  Noun,  with  some  con- 
tempt in  his  tone. 

*  That  is  just  our  point,'  said  the  Adjective,  warming  to  the 
encounter.  ^  You  cannot  play  your  own  game  without  us.  The 
Very  Substantives  have  to  turn  into  Adjectives  before  they  can  be 
made  intelligible.' 

Now  this  was  unfair  argument,  and  poor  logic,  as  the  Noun 
and  the  Verb  knew.  For  they  are  the  masters  of  logic.  But 
then,  why  argue  at  all  ?  For  though  women  may  not  be  able 
to  reason,  they  can  see,  which  is  better  than  reasoning.    The 
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Ifrorst  that  can  be  said  of  intuition  is  that  it  is  the  feminine  of 
logic 

'  Nonsense/  said  the  Noun,  who  was  losing  his  temper.  *  All 
the  good  plain  doable  words  are  made  of  nonns :  railway,  connty-* 
court,  cash-box,  plate-chest,  corn-laws.  We  will  leave  to  you 
snch  flummery  as  '^  steadfast  blue,"  "  illimitable  inane." ' 

'Take  care,  or  you  will  have  Milton  toppling  on  to  your 
heads.  What  about  ''vast  abrupt"  and  "palpable  obscure"? 
And  if  you  prove  your  point,  it  only  shows  that  we  mind  our 
business,  while  you  meddle  with  ours.  But  the  new  poets  have 
treated  us  Adjectives  badly.  They  work  us  too  hard ;  they  make 
us  grind  in  a  prison-house.  The  old  poets  at  least  treated  us  with 
respect.' 

'Yes,'  said  the  Adverb,  '  Scott  and  Byron  had  something  to 
say,  and  chose  their  epithets  for  use,  not  ornament.  Ornament 
was  all  very  well,  but  they  did  not  think  it  the  first  thing.  But 
now  we  are  in  a  florid  age,  and  everything  is  ornament.' 

'Ay,'  said  the  Verb,  *  and  in  an  advertising  age,  where  every- 
thing must  catch  the  eye.  Most  of  these  smart  epithets  are  no 
tnore  than  patches  of  colour  for  advertisement.  You  must  look 
at  the  stuff,  whether  you  will  or  no.' 

'  You  need  not  look  twice,'  said  the  Noun. 

'  Well,  but  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  modems.  I 
think  Stevenson  is  as  good  as  Scott        »' 

'  Oh !  oh !  oh ! '  cried  three  voices,  and  six  hands  were  raised 
in  protestation. 

'  There  I '  cried  the  Verb,  '  how  old-fashioned  you  are.  I  am 
talking  however  of  language  rather  than  matter,  and  I  can't  blame 
the  modem  Euphuists  for  taking  more  trouble  about  language 
than  your  Scotts  and  Byrons.  You  never  find  Stevenson  slipshod. 
•I  was  going  on,  when  you  interrupted  me,  to  praise  other 
modems.    They  cultivate  language  more  than  the  ancients.' 

('  Half  conscious  of  the  garden  squirt 
The  spindlings  look  unhappy,' 

the  Adjective  put  in,  hMo  voct^ 

'  And  you  will  allow.  Madam,  that  in  the  general  polishing  of 

language * 

('  French  polishing,'  growled  the  Noun.) 

' —  the  Adjective  has  received  special  attention.' 

'^An-attention  which  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,'  said  the 

Acyective.     'I  prefer  Alfred  de  Musset's  rule,  to  do  without 
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Adjectives  altogether.  Leisure  would  make  us  more  vigorous. 
How  Dean  Farrar  has  made  us  fiftg,  and  Kingsley  before  him-^^nd 
the  new  writers  who  imitate  Pater — ^the  very  thought  of  them 
fatigues  me.  But  where  would  new  writers  be,  would  they  be  at 
all,  without  Adjectives  to  do  their  work  for  them,  and  save  them 
the  trouble  of  thinking?  I  should  like  to  shut  up  one  of  these 
stylists  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  garret  without  any  access  to  Adjec- 
tives. It  would  be  a  wholesome  diet ;  it  would  be  like  the  discipline 
of  the  gouty  man  in  ''  Sandford  and  Merton."  Now  here  is  a  phrase 
from  '*Marius": — "nervous  electric  faint  clairvoyants;"  here 
another,  <'  an  odd,  rapd  phantasmal  glitter/'  Or  we  go  to  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  find  him  talking— oh,  not  in  verse ;  he  knows  the 
ways  of  verse  too  well — talking  about  "  an  august  and  strenuous 
passion  of  thought  clothed  in  purple  of  « imperial  speech."  I 
wonder  the  Noun  can  stand  it ;  I  cannot.' 

^But  you  were  speaking  of  Scott  and  Byron,'  objected  the 
Noun :  '  idl  this  is  not  poetry.' 

'  All  the  better,  or  all  the  worse,  it  is  poetical  prose,  a  very 
little  of  which  is  enough  for  a  literature.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Buskin  did  not  set  the  fiishion  with  his  "iron  coasts  and  asure  hills,'' 
and  all  his  ornamental  imagery ;  though  ht  does  not  overdo  the 
ornament.  Nothing  is  so  surfeiting,  and  nothing  breeds  imitators 
faster.  Everybody  nowadays  in  jnxwe  or  poetry  claps  on  an  Adjec- 
tive to  every  Noun.  It  degrades  the  Adjective  and  enervates  the 
Noun.  Then  too  there  is  a  host  of  vulg[ar  over-dressed  {ieople  intro- 
duced into  our  company,  whom  we,  the  old-fashioned  'Adjectives, 
hardly  recognisie — "strenuous,"  "intense/'  "weird,"  "fiery," 
"  sympathietic,"  "  splendid,"  "  secure,"  "  naive,"  "  impresave,'' 
•"  poignant " — ^mostly  attached,  too,  to  the  wrong  Nouns.  There 
are  too  many  Adjectives,  and  they  carry  too  much  sail,  like  Dalila, 
^'  bedecked  ornate  and  gay."  I  noticed,  as  an  instance  the  other 
way,  a  criticism  in  a  French  review  the  other  day  of  the  Academic 
clan  sea  captain  who  calls  himself  Pierre  Loti ;  whose  style  is  so 
defecated  (I  believe  that  is  the  term  invented  by  the  Fostlethwayte 
school — ^you  remember  Fostlethwayte  ?)  that  he  seldom  or  never 
uses  an  Adjective  more  startling  than  " good,"  "  bad,"  "green," 
"  red,"  "  dark,"  "  light,"  and  so  on ;  and  yet  so  orders  his  sentence 
that  the  Adjective  shines  out  like  a  rose  on  a  briar-bush*.  Now, 
I  call  that— what  shall  I  call  it  ? ' 

*  Chivalrous  ? '  said  the  Adverb,  blushing. 

^  Fiddlestick ! '  said  the  Noun,  who  had  been  dozing.  ^  Ch>d 
made  the  Adjective  for  the  Noun,  and  the  Adverb  for  the  Verb, 
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and  far  the  good  and  increase  of  the  language.  Keep  your  places, 
and  we  will  keep  ours.  We  shall  both  be  the  wiser  and  the  happier 
for  it/ 

The  Adjective  yawned  behind  her  fan ;  but  the  Noun  did  not 
observe  it,  and  went  on,  now  qoite  awake  with  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

*  As  for  this  "  cultus  "  of  the  Adjective,  the  sooner  it  goes  back 
into  the  grammar  the  better  for  all  the  words.  If  you  must  go 
a-woolgathering,  seeking  for  the  *'  mot  unique^'*  you  are  more 
likely  to  find  it  among  the  Nouns  than  the  Adjectives.  There 
was  a  French  poet  who  lost  a  thousand  sonnets  in  a  shipwreck. 
When  he  was  questioned  it  appeared  that  he  had  only  lost  the 
rhymes.  **  *  Only  I ' —  "  he  said,  "  I  can  make  a  thousand  sonnets 
in  a  week,4f  jfibu  will  give  me  the  rhymes."  It  is  just  so  with  the 
Adjectives.  Nowadays,  readers  pick  the  epithets  like  plums ;  and 
yon  can  make  beautiful  poems  without  an  idea  in  them,  and  if 
the  Adjectives  are  elegant,  who  cares  for  the  Nouns  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy  in  these  days.'  And  he 
looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  set  it  the  other  way  tiipr.   ^ 

^  I  have  sometimes  thought,'  pursued  the  Noun  meditatively, 
and  with  a -shade  of  timidity  in  his  tone,  as  if  he  feared  to  offend, 
^  that  you  auxiliaries  are  like  Sirens,  diverting  the  ears  of  mankind 
from  the  large  harmonies,  or  Eves  offering  their  apples  of  a  fair 
exterior,  and  that  you  have  taught  the  world  to  regard  less  what 
is  said  than  how  it  is  said.  This  pursuit  of  diction,  this  worship 
of  style,  what  is  it  but  to  set  manner  above  matter  ?  Mr.  Le 
Gkdiienne  'says  we  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  his  style.  Do 
we?  Style  without  thought  is  but  a  rind  which  gratifies  the 
eye  but  leaves  us  hungry.' 

^  If  Eve  was  foolish,'  retorted  the  Adjective,  *  that  does  not 
make  Adam  wise.  A  woman  knows  what  is  worth  having ;  the 
men  don't.  It  is  the  man's  business  to  advise  her  whether  it  can 
be  had  lawfully  or  harmlessly.  To  rail  against  Adjectives  because 
some  writers  are  fooled  by  them,  is  like  living  in  a  cold  house  for 
fear  of  fire.  Wine  is  a  good  thing,  though  Noah  took  too  much 
of  it.' 

*  Well,  well,  we  shall  never  end  this  controversy,'  said  the 
Verb  good-humouredly.  But  it  will  help  us  to  clear  our  ideas. 
Language  was  not  invented  ten  years  ago.  It  has  always  been 
animated  by  ^'  the  two  great  sexes,"  and  the  hermaphrodites  of 
the  fiig-end  of  the  century  will  not  do  it  much  harm.  Let  them 
alone,  and  they  will  die  of  inanity,  like  jellyfish  on  land,  too 
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empty  even  to  manure  the  fields.  You  ladies  have  your  part  to 
play ;  keep  these  young  troubadours  at  arm's  length ;  don't  admit 
them  to  your  presence  till  they  have  won  their  spurs.  It  rests 
with  you.' 

^  Then/  said  the  Adjective,  ^  you  don't  wish  to  exclude  U9 
altogether,  or  shut  us  up  in  a  Zenana  ? ' 

'  Exclude  you  I  Heaven  forbid  !  We  cannot  do  without  you. 
The  Adjective  is  like  the  dress,  and  the  Noun  like  the  person  who 
wears  it.  .  We  should  be  cold,  indecorous,  ridiculous,  without 
clothing;  we  have  not  enough  serenity  or  severity  to  endure 
the  nude  like  the  Greeks.  We  leave  the  drapery  of  our  bed, 
and  hide  our  absurd  but  solid  and  necessary  bodies  in  drapery 
again.  Draped,  the  human  figure  becomes  more  human;  it 
gains  dignity  and  meaning ;  it  ceases  to  be  grotesque  and 
miserable.  That  is  the  function  of  the  Adjective.  But  what 
dignity  or  meaning  is  there  in  clothes  huddled  on  a  chair, 
exposed  in  a  tailor's  window — well,  I  allow  that  in  the  dress- 
maker's window  the  man  of  feeling  may  find  some  suggestions  of 
poetry— or  hung  on  the  limbs  of  a  lay  figure?  The  living 
figure  gives  life  to  the  clothes,  and  the  clothes  lend  character  to 
the  figure.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other.  They  are  made 
for  each  other.' 

'  And  we  will  never  part  them  ! '  cried  the  Adjective,  afiec- 
tionately  clasping  her  husband's  hand. 

*  Never ! '  replied  the  other,  returning  the  pressure. 

*1  believe,  my  love,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  *we  are  in 
agreement  after  all.  You  don't  want  the  pudding  to  be  all 
plums,  and  we  don't  want  it  to  be  all  pudding.  Why  should  we 
dispute  any  more  ?  * 

*  Then  you  allow  that  we  have  the  best  of  the  argument  ? ' 
said  the  Adjective. 

And  so  she  had  the  last  word,  as  was  right. 

C. 


^37 


A  Bit  of  Blue  China. 


'  A  NY  way  she  has  not  got  a  blue  china  teapot  in  her  family 
xjL  over  one  hundred  years  old,  with  all  her  fandanglements, 
and  new  silk  mantle,  and  high  ways.  Yes — I  can  hold  up  my 
head  with  the  best  of  'em  as  long  as  there's  a  piece  of  china 
bearing  the  date  1770  on  it  in  our  family.' 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  passing  through  the  brain 
of  Maria  Bradshaw,  spinster,  as  she  watched  her  guest  (who  had 
been  sharing  with  her  the  early  farmhouse  tea)  down  the  trim 
garden  path,  bordered  on  either  side  by  lad's  love,  wallflowers, 
and  bachelor's  buttons.  When  the  little  white  gate  at  the 
bottom  clicked,  she  turned  round  and  went  into  the,  house.  The 
kitchen  she  entered,  was  spotlessly  clean,  everything  shone  with 
polishing,  and  the  old-fashioned  brass  candlesticks  on  the  mantel- 
shelf reflected  the  faces  of  those  who  approached  them  like  large 
full  moons. 

Maria  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  before  she  commenced  to 
f  side  away.'  The  white  damask  table-cloth,  with  its  purity  of 
colour  and  fineness  of  texture,  would  have  graced  the  table  of  a 
duchess,  and  the  china  out  of  which  the  tea,  with  its  rich  thick 
cream,  had  been  drunk,  would  have  made  the  mouth  of  a  con- 
noisseur water.  But  beautiful  as  it  was,  it  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  a  blue  chins  teapot,  which  had  evidently 
been  reached  down  from  a  shelf  for  closer  inspection.  Of  a  rich 
blue  colour  and  exquisite  in  design,  its  shape  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  in  spite  of  its  age  there  was  not  a  visible  crack.  The 
handle  was  unique,  representing  a  violin  and  bow,  the  china 
strings  stretched  across  in  a  marvellous  fashion,  and  were  covered 
with  gold.  For  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  this  heirloom  had 
been  in  the  Bradshaw  family,  and  the  washing  and  dusting  of  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  women  of  each  succeeding  generation 
as  a  sort  of  sacred  duty.  Many  a  trembling  daughter  had  set  it 
safely  away  with  a  devoutly  thankful  heart,  that  once  more  she 
had  accomplished  her  task  without  a  crack  or  a  break. 
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The  tradition  respecting  it  was  that  it  had  been  given  to  a 
great-great-grandmother  by  Samuel  Johnson  himself,  in  recogni- 
tion of  some  slight  service  that  her  husband  had  rendered  the 
great  man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  length 
of  time  it  had  been  in  the  £Eimily,  and  as  Maria  looked  at  it  she 
'  passed  her  long,  capable  fingers  affectionately  over  it. 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  been  having  tea  with  her,  lived  at  the 
next  farm  half  a  mile  away.  She  was  a  pretentious  woman, 
thinking  that  her  year  at  '  Miss  Swallow's  high-class  boarding 
school  for  the  daughters  of  the  surrounding  gentry '  had  made 
her  very  superior  to  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  in  her  heart  she 
rather  despised  Maria  BradshaVs  plain  speech.  But  she  would 
willingly  have  parted  with  the  Home*acre  and  a  couple  of  her 
best  cows  to  have  had  in  her  family  a  teapot  like  Maria 
Bradshaw's  and  the  prestige  of  the  Johnsonian  tradition. 

*  It  gives  her  a  pull  over  the  rest  of  us,'  she  would  say  to  her- 
self, '  there's  no  mistake,  china  that  old  in  a  family  gives  folks  to 
understand  that  they  ain't  mushroom  sprung.'  Mrs.  Martin, 
when  talking  to  herself  or  thinking,  allowed  herself  a  fireedom  of 
speech  and  a  licence  in  grammar  which  would  much  have  sur- 
prised some  of  her  neighbours  accustomed  to  her  mincing  style, 
had  they  heard  it.  There  had  been  rumours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood about  great  men  from  London  coming  to  see  the  Bradshaw 
china,  and  some  one  said  that  'she  had  heard  that  a  china 
fancier  had  offered  over  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  teapot,  and 
laid  the  bank-notes  on  the  oak  table  in  the  best  parlour  for  Maria 
to  pick  up,  if  so  be  she  would  be  disposed  to  part  with  it.'  This, 
however,  was  hearsay,  for  Maria  was  very  close  about  her  own 
affairs,  and  all  would  have  been  surprised  had  they  known  the 
state  of  her  coffers.  They  little  guessed  how  often  the  ribbons 
on  her  bonnet  had  been  washed  and  ironed  to  make  them  appear 
new,  or  how  frequently  the  black  silk  gown  (once  her  mother's 
company  robe)  had  been  sponged  and  renovated  by  her  skilful 
fingers,  nor  did  they  imagine  when  she  laughingly  said  '  that  the 
village  things  were  good  enough  for  her,'  that  she  would  have 
enjoyed  a  day  in  the  busy  bustling  town  as  well  as  her  neigh- 
bours, and  that  the  half-crown  fare  was  the  hindrance.  No— these 
were  things  that  she  would  have  died  sooner  than  have  revealed, 
and  such  are  often  amongst  the  minor  tragedies  of  a  woman's 
life.  She  had  lived  alone  at  *Mill  Hayfield  Farm'  since  her 
mother's  death,  six  years  ago,  and  was  forty  years  of  age,  but 
looked  younger,  having  that  clear,  fresh  complexion  which  women 
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who  live  in  the  country  often  have,  and  anbum  hair  touched  here 
and  there  with  grey.  As  a  girl,  Maria  Bradshaw  had  been  talked 
of  as  the  belle  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  as  a  woman  she 
was  still  beautiful.  Why  she  had  not  married  was  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  many;  her  name  had  been  coupled  with  that  of 
several  young  farmers,  but  whether  any  of  them  proposed,  no  one 
knew  from  Maria's  lips ;  that  some  had  loved  her  there  was  no 
doubt ;  it  was  said  that  three  or  four  still  lived  in  a  state  of  single 
blessedness  on  her  account.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  any  one 
joked  her  about  the  subject  she  would  smile  and  say  ^  marriage 
was  not  for  her.' 

When  her  £Either  died,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  mortgage 
on  the  &rm,  and  it  had  been  the  one  aim  of  mother  and  daughter 
to  pay  o£f  the  debt  and  to  regain  sole  possession  of  property  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  Year  by  year  they 
economised  and  saved  every  available  shiUing,  until  two  hundred 
of  the  four  hundred  pounds  had  been  paid ;  then  came  Mrs.  Brad« 
Shaw's  long  illness  and  heavy  doctor's  bills,  and  the  savings  of 
years  had  to  be  drawn  on  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  entailed. 
On  her  death-bed  she  had  said,  'Maria,  you'll  pay  the  debt,  I 
know,  but  I  shall  die  easy  if  you  promise  me ; '  and  Maria  had 
replied : 

*I  promise,  mother;  God  helping  me.' 

'There's  another  thing,  too,  child.  Never  part  with  the 
teapot,  unless  the  workhouse  stares  you  in  the  face ;  then  you'd 
be  justified  in  letting  it  go,  but  only  under  suchlike  circum- 
stances. There's  nobody  in  all  the  country-side  can  boast  of 
china  like  ours ;  and  as  to  the  teapot — well,  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  it  isn't  equal  to  some  of  the  things  in  heaven.' 

*  Oh,  mother ! '  reproachfully. 

'I  do,  Maria.  Now,  read  me  that  bit  in  RevelatioD,  about 
the  new  city,  and  harps,  and  vials,  and  precious  stones.  I  dare 
say,  if  those  translators  had  been  quite  up  to  their  work,  some'  of 
those  things  meant  precious  china.  But  it  don't  matter;  poor 
men !  they  did  their  best.  I  like  to  think  that  there'll  be  those 
sort  of  things  up  there.  I  can  appreciate  them,  you  see,  having 
been  used  to  them  down  here.' 

So  the  daughter  read  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  its  foundations 
of  jasper,  emerald,  and  sapphire,  and  its  gates  of  pearl  and 
streets  of  pure  gold ;  and  as  she  read,  the  woman,  whose  life  had 
b3en  one  of  anxiety,  care,  and  concealed  poverty  (the  hardest  of 
all),  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  with  a  smile  of  exquisite  peace, 
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*  It's  just  lovely  to  think  of  enjoyiog  all  these  things,  and  na 
worry  about  keeping  'em  clean  and  bright,  nor  fear  of  breaking 
'em.  Kiss  me,  my  child.  I'm  going  through  the  gates  of  pearl, 
and  very  soon  I'll  be  walking  along  the  streets  of  gold.  Yes, 
heaven's  better  than  earth.' 

It  was  thus  that  Maria's  mother  had  entered  the  gates  of  the 
unseen.  Since  her  death  her  daughter  had  economised  far  more 
than  during  her  life,  and  there  now  only  remained  fifty  pounds 
of  the  borrowed  money  to  pay.  How  thankful  she  was !  How 
she  sang  a  Te  Deum  in  her  heart,  as  she  made  the  butter  and 
milked  the  cows ;  and  she  even  ventured  on  a  new  bonnet !  Had 
she  realised  how  fresh  and  sweet  her  face  looked  'neath  the  pretty 
pink  ribbons  she  might  have  been  tempted  to  invest  in  it  before, 
for  there  is  in  every  woman's  heart  the  natural  desire  to  look 
her  best.  .    , 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Martin  was  well  out  of  sight,  Maria  donned 
the  pink  bonnet  and  started  oflF  to  the  lawyer's  in  her  little 
phaeton. 

The  family  lawyer  who  had  had  charge  of  all  the  Bradshaws' 
affairs  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  younger  man,  capable 
and  shrewd,  who  had  become  very  interested  in  the  mother  and 
daughter's  desire  to  possess  their  own  again.  How  often  had  old 
Bess,  the  fat  pony,  stood  outside  his  office  door  whilst  inside  Maria 
sat  in  the  grimy,  dusty  room,  going  over  musty  deeds  and  lengthy 
documents,  but  never  had  she  pulled  her  up  with  such  pleasure 
as  she  did  on  that  sunny  afternoon  in  July  when  she  went  in  to 
pay  her  last  instalment  but  one  of  fifty  pounds. 

^  I  hope  next  year  at  this  time  I  shall  have  paid  all,'  she  said 
cheerfully. 

'I  hope  you  will.  You  deserve  your  farm,  Miss  Bradshaw. 
You  are  a  very  plucky  woman,  if  you  won't  mind  my  telling  you 
so,'  replied  the  lawyer,  eyeing  her  critically.  *  And  an  uncommon 
go6d-looking  one,  too,'  he  added  to  himself. 

*  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind  at  all ;  but  if  you  realised  what  a 
weight  this  loan  has  been  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  efforts  to 
get  it  removed ;  and  I  feel  quite  light-hearted  now  about  it.' 

'You  look  it.' 

'  Do  I  ?  I  must  not  carry  my  heart  on  my  sleeve  like  this, 
though ;  but  when  one  feels  specially  happy  it  is  difficult  not  to 
look  it ; '  and  she  laughed  a  pretty,  ringing  laugh,  which  made 
all  the  fusty,  musty  old  parchments  locked  away  in  tin  boxes 
prick  up  their  ears  in  astonishment.    Such  an  uncommon  sound 
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in  a  lawyer's  office,  a  happj  laugh!  They  were  more  used  to 
wranglings  and  disputings,  and  loud  words  and  pleadings,  but  a 
genuine  laugh  out  of  pure  happiness  was  indeed  rare.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Barcofb  thought  so,  for  again  he  looked  at  his  client,  and, 
their  eyed  meeting,  the  laugh  became  infectious. 

^Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  let  your  happiness  be  seen. 
Miss  Bradshaw  ? ' 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying,  then  said,  *  Well,  you 
see,  none  of  the  neighbours  or  people  in  the  villages  know  of  this 
loan,  and  if  I  suddenly  begin  to  look  as  though  a  load  were  lifted 
firom  me  they  would  guess  there  had  been  something,  and  for  my 
father's  and  mother's  sake  I  prefer  it  should  never  be  known. 
Unfortunately  we  are  rather  a  proud  family.' 

*  Then  you  must  look  happy  gradually.' 
•  Again  they  laughed^  and  after  thanking  him  for  his  kindness 
and  trouble  she  left.  She  did  not  know  that  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
peered  through  the  wire  blind  and  watched  her  pony  phaeton 
down  the  narrow,  quiet  street,  till  it  turned  the  comer  and  was 
lost  to  sight. 

Months  went  by,  and  the  green  of  summer  had  changed  to  the 
red  and  russet  tints  of  autumn,  and  already  the  leaves  rustled  under 
the  feet  of  those  who  walked  'neath  the  elms  and  the  beeches  in 
the  country  lanes.  It  was  the  third  of  October — Maria  Bradshaw 
thought  she  would  remember  that  date  as  long  as  she  lived — 
bright,  sunny,  and  warm,  so  warm  that  it  seemed  more  like  a 
second  summer,  and  the  sunshine  and  heat  together  decided 
Maria  to  turn  out  an  old  oak  chest,  whose  contents  had  not  seen 
daylight  for  many  long  years.  In  the  little  top  room  the  sun 
shone  through  the  latticed  windows,  showing  up  the  dust  in 
crevices  and  corners,  an  old  chintz  cover  was  on  the  top  of  a 
three-legged  chair,  and  a  small  chest  of  drawers  had  the  two  hind 
feet  off,  and  in  consequence  slanted  towards  the  wall.  As  she 
pulled  the  oak  chest  towards  her  she  noticed  all  these  things  in 
an  incidental  sort  of  wieiy,  but  ere  she  left  the  room  she  felt  that-^they 
^ere  engiaven  on  her  memory  for  ever.  She  unfastened  the  rusty^ 
lock  with  trembling  fingers,  and  the  first  article  she  took  out  was 
her  grandmother's  wedding  shawl,  now  yellow  with  age,  the  second, 
her  own  mother's  wedding  dress.  *  I  suppose  /  shall  never  want  a 
wedding  garment ;  but,  oh !  it's  nice  to  belong  to  somebody. 

They  think  I  don't  care — much  they  know !     Why Now, 

Maria,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  over  old  wedding  clothes,*  she 
8<ediloquised  •  a&  she  felt,  a  suspicious  moisture  in  her  eye.    She 
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kissed  her  mother's  faded  gown,  then  laid  it  on  one  side  and 
dived  down  again,  bringing  out  an  old-fashioned  work-box,  two 
or  three  old  books,  and  various  other  mementoes  of  the  past.  At 
the  very  bottom  she  found  a  packet  of  deeds,  neatly  tied  together 
and  dated.  She  wondered  to  what  they  related,  as  she  thought 
she  knew  about  every  law  transaction  and  every  deed  in  her 
family.    Any  way,  she  must  open  them  and  see. 

Over  and  over  again  she  read  through  the  papers  as  one  in  a 
dream ;  in  a  far-o£f  way  she  heard  the  grandfather's  clock  on  the 
stairs  strike  two,  three,  four,  and  five,  and  still  she  sat  on.  The 
sun  faded  slowly  out  of  sight,  and  the  light  grew  dimmer,  bat  she 
never  moved.  It  could  not  be  true,  it  was  too  cruel.  *  Oh,  God, 
it  must  not,  cannot  be  true ! '  she  cried  in  her  heart's  agony;  tho 
words  danced  before  her  eyes  : 

^  I  promise  to  pay  to  Jonathan  Day  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  being  a  loan  lent  me  in  a  time  of  trouble,  and  if  I  am 
unable  to  make  the  aforesaid  payment  during  my  life,  I  charge 
my  wife  and  children  to  make  it  after  my  death  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Jonathan  Day's  son  and  daughter,  supposing  him  to 
be  dead  as  well  as  myself.' 

Here  followed  the  signature  of  William  Bradshaw  and  that  of 
an  old  farm  labourer,  also  dead,  as  witness.  Then  below  a  lot  of 
quaint  wording  about  Hhis  being  a  loan  of  a  friendly  nature 
between  us  two,  no  lawyer  has  been  employed  to  draw  out  this 
paper,  but  we've  done  it  ourselves,  and  furthermore,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  the  aforesaid  Jonathan  Day  promises  never  to  press 
for  payment ;  but  I,  William  Bradshaw,  will  regard  it  as  a  debt 
of  honour  to  be  paid  in  full  by  my  descendants  to  his  descendants, 
this  document  to  be  destroyed  the  day  the  debt  is  paid,  and  not 
until  then.' 

The  grammar  and  persons  were  hopelessly  involved  in  this 
unique,  strange  agreement,  if  such  it  could  be  called  (and  what 
faith  in  each  man's  honour  it  all  implied  !) ;  but  of  these  things- 
Maria  saw  nothing.  AH  she  realised  was  that  it  was  a  detrf;  of 
honour,  incurred  by  her  grandfather,  that  she  was^bound  in  bpnour 
to  pay,and  that  she  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  it.     •— 

Slowly  and  painfully  she  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  floor  and 
went  downstairs  with  the  document  in  her  hand.  The  kitchen 
looked  cheerless,  the  fire  had  gone  out,  the  little  maid  (who  can^e 
early  in  the  morning  and  left  again  at  night)  having  gone  for  a 
holiday,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  re-lighting  it  herself. 

Whilst  doing  it  the  thought  suddenly  struck  her.    *  Jfo  one: 
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living  knows  of  this  money  owing.  Why  should  I  ever  mention 
it  ?  If  I  had  not  turned  oat  this  old  chest  I  should  not  have 
known.     I  will  keep  my  own  counsel.' 

But  Maria  Bradshaw  had  a  conscience,  and  all  night  long  she 
lay  tossing  on  her  bed,  and  during  her  intervals  of  sleep,  debts, 
yellow  parchment,  and  blue  china  teapots  were  mixed  up  in 
inextricable  confusion.  She  awoke  weary  and  unrefreshed,  dread- 
ing the  day's  duties. 

A  couple  of  weeks  went  by,  weeks  of  conflict  and  strife,  such 
as  Maria  had  never  known.  As  she  went  about  her  daily  work, 
frequently  when  alone  she  would  take  down  the  teapot  and  look 
at  it  with  hungry  eyes,  and  then  put  it  back  again  with  an 
eiEpression  of  despair  on  her  face  that  would  have  haunted  anyone 
who  had  seen  it.  ^  There's  nothing  for  it  but  the  teapot,'  she 
would  say  softly  to  herself.  '  The  money's  owing  fair  and  square- 
enough,  but  Well,  no  one  knows  and  so ' 

^en  another  day  would  drag  wearily  by. 

'  I  must  get  them  used  to  it  somehow,  for  I'll  never  tell — 
never,'  she  would  say  at  other  times;  *  anyway.  111  get  myself 
used  without  it.' 

So  one  fine  morning  she  took  down  the  teapot  from  the  place 
of  honour  it  had  occupied  in  the  best  kitchen  ever  since  she  could 
remember  anything,  and  filled  up  the  gap  as  best  she  could,  but 
try  as  she  would  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  firom  the  shelf,  and 
her  heart  ached. 

The  day  after  she  had  removed  it  Mrs.  Martin  called,  ostensibly 
to  bring  a  specimen  of  duck's  eggs,  in  reality  to  learn  how  it  was 
that  no  one  had  seen  Maria  for  nearly  three  weeks.  The  first 
thing  she  noticed  was  the  absence  of  the  teapot. 

^ Maria,'  she  exckumed  excitedly,  '  where's  the  blue  teapot? 
Year  in  year  out  I've  been  in  this  kitchen  and  never  missed  it 
before.    You  surely  haven't  broken  it  ?'  in  a  horrified  tone. 

^  Dear  me,  no ! '  replied  Maria  airily ;  '  but  somehow  lately 
I've  been  feeling  that  it's  not  very  safe  there,  Sara's  so  careless.  It 
gave  me  quite  a  turn  the  other  week  when  I  watched  her  dusting 
those  shelves,  so  I've  put  it  away  safer  like.  You  can  see  it  if 
you  want  to— it's  upstairs.' 

*La,  no^  Maria!  Not  but  what  the  sight  of  it  is  always 
a  treat,  but  I  felt  sort  of  scared  not  seeiug  it  in  its  usual 
place.' 

*  Naturally  you  would ;  so  now  you  can  just  tell  any  of  the 
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neighbours,  bo  that  they  won't  be  scared.  Bless  me,  I  suppose  I 
can  do  as  I  like  with  my  own !  The  teapot  don't  belong  to  the 
whole  countrjHside,'  she  replied  somewhat  sharply. 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  but  the  whole  country-side  has  taken  a 
pride  in  it,  and  no  wonder.' 

After  a  little  more  general  conversation  about  the  price  butter 
was  fetching,  the  winter's  prospects  from  a  farmer's  point  of 
view,  &c.,  Mrs.  Martin  took  her  departure. 

Was  it  only  four  months  since  Maria  had  watched  her  down  the 
garden  path  ?  It  seemed  more  like  four  years,  so  much  misery 
had  been  crowded  into  the  last  three  weeks. 

^  It  will  be  just  like  taking  a  piece  out  of  myself!  How  can 
I  let  it  go  ? '  she  moaned.  ^  Yes,  mother  would  have  said  I  was 
justified.  It's  not  the  workhouse,  but  it's  honour  and  right.  I 
won't  delay  any  longer,  I'll  take  the  papers  to  Lawyer  Barcoft 
this  veiy  day  and  get  his  advice.'  But  she  did  not,  and  another 
week  of  conflict  passed. 

'  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  This  was  the 
verse  which  Maria  read  as  her  morning  text  on  October  the 
thirty-first  from  her  *  Daily  Portion  Book.' 

^Strange!'  she  murmured.  ^ Idols!  Meaning,  I  suppose, 
things  one  sets  great  store  by.  No,  it  can't  mean  that,  but  some- 
thing one  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  if  necessity  arises,  such 
as — my  teapot.  Well,  it  must  go  if  I'm  not  to  turn  in  my  grave. 
Right  is  right,  and  honour  is  honour,  and  I  will  write  to  the 
London  man  to-day  after  seeing  Lawyer  Barcoft.' 

James,  the  fiurm  lad,  who  did  duty  for  coachman,  stableman, 
groom,  and  gardener,  was  somewhat  surprised  when -his  mistress 
told  him  to  put  Bess  in  by  ten  o'clock. 

^  The  missus  is  going  to  town  unconmion  early ;  what's  up,  I 
wonder?'  was  his  inward  comment. 

When  Maria  was  quietly  seated  in  the  £Eimiliar  office,  the 
lawyer  was  struck  with  her  changed  appearance,  and  asked  if  she 
had  been  ill. 

^  Not  physically,  but  mentally,'  she  replied  with  a  wan  smile, 
and  forthwith  plunged  at  once  into  the  finding  of  the  papers  and 
their  contents,  and  her  entire  ignorance  of  the  loan. 

He  read  through  the  yellow  documents  she  handed  him  with- 
out saying  a  single  word,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  looked 
over  his  spectacles  and  said : 

'  Remarkable !  most  remarkable !  Truth  certainly  is.  stranger 
than  fiction.    There  is  no  doubt.  Miss  Bradshaw,  that  this  money 
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ijB  owing,  bat  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  y(m  should  be  the 
descendant  on  whom  this  debt  of  honour  £ei118.' 

'  Not  sorrier  than  the  descendant  herself/  she  answered,  trying 
to  smile. 

^  Now  I  must  tell  you  what  took  place  in  this  office  last  week. 
It  sounds  more  like  a  story-book  than  real  life — the  coincidence  I 
mean.  This  very  Jonathan  Day's  grandson  came  to  ask  me  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  him.  He  is  in  great  distress  through  the 
wrong  doings  of  an  unprincipled  scamp,  and  he  has  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  evidently  things  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  with 
them.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  happened  to  say : 
*'  Ah !  if  only  somebody  or  bodies  to  whom  my  grandfather  lent 
money  years  ago  would  pay  it  me,  what  a  godsend  it  would  be ! 
I  don*t  even  know  who  it  was,  grandfather  would  never  tell  the 
name  (so  my  &ther  said),  but  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  private 
debt  of  honour,  to  be  returned  when  convenient  by  the  man  or 
his  descendants ;  but  so  £Eir  there's  not  been  honour,  or  money 
enough,  I  don't  know  which,  to  return  it,  and  it's  never  been  paid 
to  this  day.  Why,  even  a  hundred  would  be  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  and  the  two  hundred — ^the  sum  lent — ^would  enable  me 
to  pay  my  widowed  mother  what  I  owe  her ;  but  few  people  are 
honourable,"  he  concluded  wearily.  And  now  here  you  are  a 
living  proof  that  honour  still  exists.  Don't  you  think  it  all  very 
remarkable  ? ' 

^  It  is,  andl  wish  I  could  repay  this  loan  all  at  once,  but  I  cannot ; 
but ' — ^hesitatingly — '  there's  the  blue  china  teapot  which  has  been 
in  our  fismuly  over  a  hundred  years,  a  gentleman  from  London,  a 
dealer  in  old  china  I  fetncy,  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  it, 
and  a  fisdrly  large  sum  for  some  plates,  so  I  thought  of  writing  him 
to-day — ^he  left  me  his  address,  if  ever  I  should  change  my  mind. 

'  That  teapot  1  why  it  is  worth  two  hundred,  I  should  say,  and 
cheap  at  that ;  if  you  will  allow  me,  Miss  Bradshaw,  I  think  I  can 
get  you  that  sum  for  it ;  china  such  as  that  is  so  rare,  that  a  femcier 
would  give  almost  any  price  for  it ;  and  a  client  of  mine  ("  the  Lord 
forgive  the  lie  "  under  his  breath  murmured  the  lawyer)  I  know 
will.' 

*  Oh !  thank  you,  but — does  he — live— er  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I  see,  you  don't  want  it  to  be  known  that  you  have 
parted  with  it ;  no,  of  course  not,  not  likely.  Oh,  that  is  right 
enough,  it  will  never  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood — miles  away 
from  here,'  he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  Maria  in  her 
anxiety  was  too  troubled  to  notice^ 
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•  How  quickly  you  guessed  my  thoughts ! — ^is  that  because  you- 
are  a  lawyer  ? '  and  she  even  smiled. 

^  Partly,  and  partly  because  of  something  else/  and  this  time  he 
smiled,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  fieu^e  that  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

^  You  may  rest  assured,  Miss  Bradshaw/  he  continued,  ^  that 
not  a  creature  except  our  two  selves  and  the  purchaser  (the  Lord 
forgive  me  again)  will  know  anything  about  this  transaction. 
Your  family  always  have  been  the  very  soul  of  honour  in  all  their 
dealings,  and  you  are  keeping  up  the  feimily  tradition.' 

'  It  is  you  who  have  always  been  so  kind  to  us,  I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you,  but  I  shiJl  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  arrange 
this  for  me.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  foolish,  I  did  not  know  I 
should  mind  parting  with  it  so  much ' — ^here  her  voice  fedtered  and 
she  stopped. 

^  Naturally  you  feel  it.    I  am  driving  past  your  farm  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea 
on  my  way,  and  take  the  teapot  back  with  me  in  my  gig,  and 
nobody  will  be  any  the  wiser.' 
So  it  was  settled. 

When  Maria  Bradshaw  left  the  office,  Lawyer  Barcoft  took  off 
his  spectacles,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  thought  somewhat 
after  this  fietshion. 

^  She's  a  grand  woman,  a  woman  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
call  wife,  dear  brave  soul !  I'd  like  to  have  placed  a  cheque  for  two 
hundred  in  her  hands  at  once,  but  her  pride  would  have  been  up  in 
arms.  Never  mind,  she'll  have  it  all  the  same.  Yes — ^I  care  for  her 
more  than  any  woman  since  Janey  died,'  and  his  face  took  on  a 
softer  look  as  he  uttered  the  name  and  unlocked  a  drawer  in  his 
desk  and  took  out  a  £Etded  photograph,  old-fashioned.  Yes — ^it 
was  old-£Eishioned,  but  it  was  the  face  of  a  girl,  pure,  sweet,  and 
good,  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  and  he  held  it  reverently  as  he 
gazed  on  it.  Few,  if  any,  knew  the  past  story  of  Lawyer  Barcoft's 
life,  and  fewer  still  imagined  that  it  contained  a  love  story,  full  of 
sweetness  and  pathos. 

His  young  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  and 
mother  and  baby  girl  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Their 
engagement  had  been  almost  a  boy  and  girl  one,  and  their  love 
the  growth  of  years,  and  when  James  Barcoft  looked  for  the  last" 
time  on  the  £eu;e  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  since  he  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  he  felt  that  life  held  little,  if  any,  good  for  him.  This 
wan  upwaiids  of  twent;^-five  y^ears  ago,  and  he  was  now  fi%^-two, 
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and  {rom  that  time  he  had  lived  a  lonely  life,  caring  little  for 
women's  sodetj,  and  having  the  name  of  being  rather  morose. 

Thus  the  world  measures  its  standards — how  false  the  measure- 
ment generally !  The  first  time  he  had  seen  Maria  Bradshaw  he 
was  struck  by  her  straightforward  simplicity,  her  true  nobility 
of  character,  and  he  knew  as  none  other  did  of  the  unobtrusive, 
quiet  self-sacrifices  which  she  had  made  for  years,  and  the  more  he 
saw  of  her  the  more  he  liked  her,  until  he  had  begun  to  listen  for 
the  £Eit  pony's  well-known  ambling  trot,  and  wish  with  an  anxiety 
which  surprised  himself  that  it  would  stop  at  his  doon 

Maria  had  no  idea  of  the  feeling  she  had  created  in  the  heart 
of  the  grey-haired  man  with  the  quill  behind  his  ear,  but,  somehow, 
she  always  carried  away  a  lighter  heart  and  happier  face  after  a 
visit  to  him,  and  yet  she  could  scarcely  have  said  why,  but  the 
fiict  remained. 

When  Mr.  Barcoft  entered  the  '  house  place '  of  Mill  Hayfield 
Farm  the  next  day,  with  the  rows  of  shining  brasses,  polished 
candlesticks,  and  bright  fire,  he  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a 
cosier  sight,  and  Maria  had  actually  made  tea  in  the  blue  teapot. 

'  This  is  an  honour,'  he  said,  '  to  give  a  crusty  old  lawyer  tea 
out  of  such  an  ancient  piece  of  china ;  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
never  before  been  so  honoured.' 

*But  you  are  not  a  "crusty  old  lawyer,"  and — ^well — ^you 
deserve  it,'  she  replied,  and  laughed. 

The  tea  tasted  specially  good,  the  home-made  bread  and 
butter  was  delicious,  and  Maria  in  a  pretty  lilac  gown  seemed  just 
the  one  to  handle  such  a  teapot. 

'There's  an  irresistible  charm  about  all  this,  these  -  blue  and 
red  tiles,  and  these  oak  chairs  and — everything,'  said  the  lawyer 
as  he  glanced  round ;  '  you  wouldn't  like  to  leave  the  old  spot,  I 
expect.' 

*  No — I  suppose  I  should  not,  but  of  course  since  my  mother 
died  I  often  feel  lonely.' 

*  Yes,  you  will,' 

Silence  for  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  then  Maria  said 
abruptly,  *  Well !  I  find  plenty  of  work,  and  that  is  the  best  cure 
for  most  things.' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.' 

Another  pause,  which  Maria  broke  saying,  *I  will  put  the 
teapot  in  a  small  hamper.' 

*  Yes.  By  the  bye,  here  is  the  two  hundred  pounds  in  bank- 
notes ;  my  client  said  he  could  trust  me  to  get  the  genuine  article 
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for  him,  and  I  was  to  pay  the  full  value,  so  if  on  seeing  it  he 
offers  more,  you  shall  have  it/  and  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  the  crisp, 
new  notes  on  the  table. 

As  Maria  looked  at  them  she  could  scarcely  realise  that  her 
teapot  was  worth  so  much,  and  said  hesitatingly,  '  But — suppose 
it  is  not  as  valuable  as  you  think — I  think  it  can't  be — ^then  I 
should  be  in  your  debt.' 

*  And  would  that  be  so  dreadful  ? ' 

The  colour  came  to  her  cheek  as  she  met  his  gaze.  '  I  don't 
like  being  in  debt  to  any  one.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  never  consider  yourself  in  my  debt — it  is  the 
other  way  about.' 

*  How  ?    I  don't  understand  you.' 

'  Perhaps  some  day  I  might  find  courage  to  tell  you/  and  his 
voice  trembled  slightly. 

She  took  the  notes  in  silence,  then  said  softly,  '  It  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  to  do  justly.' 

*  And  to  love  mercy,'  he  added,  *  as  you  do.' 

Long  they  sat  talldng,  and  when  Mr.  Barcoft  rose  to  go,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  'cup  of  tea'  had  extended  over 
two  hours.  As  he  drove  away  with  the  teapot  safe  in  his  keeping 
he  said  to  himself,  '  Into  my  safe  it  goes,  and  there  it  remains 
until ' 

And  Maria — though  she  had  thought  sleep  impossible  the 
night  the  blue  teapot  went  out  of  the  house,  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly,  and  strange  to  say,  her  dreams  were  not  of  her  lost 
idol,  but  of  her  delt  to  lawyer  Barcoft. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  young  Jonathan  Day  had  been  made 
happy,  the  document  had  been  destroyed  (with  the  exception  of  a 
little  piece  which  Maria  kept  as  a  memento),  and  between  his 
brave,  tired,  little  wife  and  Maria  a  firm  friendship  had  begun. 
She  and  her  husband  looked  upon  her  as  an  angel  in  human 
form. 

It  was  December,  the  week  preceding  Christmas,  when  once 
more  lawyer  Barcoft  found  himself  at  MiU  Hayfield  Farm ;  this 
time  he  bad  come  with  the  definite  purpose  of  asking  Maria  to  be 
his  wife.  His  visit  was  quite  unexpected,  and  he  found  her  busy 
in  the  dairy,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  and  a  snowy  white 
apron  covering  her  dress,  when  he  looked  in  at  the  door  and  said 
softly,  '  May  I  come  in,  Miss  Bradshaw  ? ' 

As  she  turned  round  and  saw  who  stood  there,  in  her  pretty 
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confiasion  she  made  as  bewitching  a  picture  as  any  man  ooold 
look  upon,  needless  to  say  the  effect  upon  her  wooer. 

*  Why!  of  course  you  may  come  in,  Mr.  Barcoft;  I  didn't 
know  it  was  yov,  standhig  there.  I  can't  shake  hands — ^I've  been 
<<  patting  the  butter,** '  she  said  laughingly. 

^  What  an  exquisitely  clean  spot ! '  he  exclaimed  as  he  glanced 
Tound. 

*  I  am  proud  of  my  dairy/ 

'  You  may  well  be.    What  rich-looking  milk  I ' 

*  May  I  give  you  a  glass  ? ' 

^  Thank  you,  I  should  enjoy  one/ 

So  she  reached  down  a  glass,  and  as  she  offered  it  him  he 
smiled  and  said,  '  I  drink  to  your  health  and  happiness.' 

^  Thank  you/  she  replied  simply. 

Then  they  took  a  turn  outside  and  inspected  the  cow-house, 
and  had  a  general  look  round. 

'  You  will  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  ? ' 

They  lingered  over  tea  in  a  pleasant  homely  fashion,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  absence  of  the  teapot  by  either  of 
them,  and  when  at  length  the  little  maid  had  taken  aU  away  Mr. 
Barcoft  said,  ^  Miss  Bradshaw,  I  have  come  here  to-day  with  a 
purpose,  and  that  is' — a  pause  in  which  each  heard  distinctly 
the  beating  of  their  own  heart — '  to  ask  you  to  come  and  share 
my  home.  I  honour  and  love  you  more  than  any  woman  I  have 
seen  since  my  girl  wife  died  now  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
though  few  have  guessed  or  known  it,  I  have  been  very  lonely 
ever  since,  but  even  knowing  you  has  changed  my  life,  and — oh ! 
Maria,  I  love  you,'  and  as  he  spoke  he  leaned  forward  and  gently 
touched  her  hand. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  she  said  softly, 
*  Lawyer  Barcoft,  do  you  know  that  I  am  in  my  forty-first  year  ?' 

'  Then  you  look  young  enough  to  be  in  your  thirty-first ;  but 
do  you  know  that  I  am  fifty-two  ? ' 

'  Ah !  but  it  is  different  for  a  man.' 

'  No,  it  is  not ;  but  can  you  care  for  me  a  bit  ?  Age  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  if  ever  a  man  honoured  a  woman  I  honour 
you,  Maria !  You  are  a  queen  amongst  women,  but  you  are  so 
humble  you  don't  know  it.  I  shall  always  feel  that  if  you  say 
yes  to  my  pleading  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love,  but  every 
day  I  would  try  to  become  more  so/ 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  on  the  floor  whilst  he  was  speaking ; 
she  now  looked  up,  and  meeting  his  gaase  replied  softly,  *  I  think 
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I  muat  have  loved  you  and  not  known  it,  for — I  love. you  now, 
but — well !  I  don't  know  when  I  began.' 

•  •••••« 

It  was  a  quiet  pretty  wedding,  and  took  place  at  the  old 
church  on  the  top  of  the  hill  where  Maria  had  worshipped  every 
Sunday  morning  for  years. 

'  To  think  that  Maria  Bradshaw  should  marry  after  all,  and  a 
professional  man  too,  my !  she's  done  well  for  herself,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Martin  to  a  neighbour. 

But  the  universal  feeling  was  that  Lawyer  Barcoft  had  done 
well  for  himself,  and  that  Maria  would  make  a  wife  in  a  thousand. 

It  was  a  warm  sunny  evening  in  July  when  they  returned 
home.  Tea  was  daintily  set,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
surrounded  by  exquisite  roses  of  varying  shades  and  colour,  was 
the  blue  china  teapot ! ! 

Maria  looked  at  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  then  she  turned  in 
astonishment  to  her  husband  and  said,  *  James!  where  Aid  it 
come  from,  and—  ? ' 

'  From  the  safe  in  my  office,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  it 
left  your  care,  dear.' 

Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  her  like  a  flash. 

'  Then  the  two  hundred  pounds  was  yours — how  could  you 
deceive  me  so  ? ' 

'  Because  when  people  are  so  proud  they  have  to  be  humbled, 
and  my  wife  is  such  a  proud  body  I  thought  I  must  humble  her 
a  bit,  or  I  never  dare  venture  to  marry  her,'  and  as  he  spoke  he 
passed  his  arm  lovingly  round  her. 

'  You  are  just  too  good,'  she  replied,  as  she  lifted  the  lid  from 
the  teapot. 

Inside  were  some  papers,  and  on  the  top  was  written,  ^A 
wedding  gift  to  my  dear  wife,  Maria  Bradshaw  Barcoft.' 

She  glanced  hurriedly  at  them,  and  saw  they  were  the  title 
deeds  of  the  iarm ;  the  mortgage  had  been  paid,  and  once  again 
Mill  Hayfield  was  owned  by  a  Bradshaw. 

*  Now  don't  say  one  word,  darling,  for  had  it  not  been  for  that 
blue  china  teapot  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  have  dared  to  ask 
you  to  become  my  wife ;  it  has  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  had, 
and  I  love  it  as  much  as  you  do,  for  your  sweet  sake.' 

The  teapot  still  has  an  honoured  place  in  Lawyer  Barcoft's 
drawing-room,  and  two  bonny  children — a  boy  and  girl — often 
wonder  'how  that  teapot  helped  father  to  have  mother  for  his 
wife!' 

Isabel  Maud  Hamilu 
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Our  double  Selves. 


READERS  of  that  striking  romance  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
have  doubtless  been  fiucinated  by  the  strange  recital,  as 
they  have  been  charmed  by  the  diction  of  the  novelist  who  con- 
ceived the  weird  and  uncanny  plot.  Biographers  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  tell  us  that  the  plot  of  the  story  came  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  dream ;  but  I  have  often  thought  that  the  dream  in 
question  must  have  been  a  reflex  of  a  something  which  Stevenson 
had  either  read  about  or,  what  is  more  likely,  heard  about  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  in  metaphysics  in  the  northern  University 
whereof  he  was  so  proud.  For  that  there  are  Jekylls  and  Hydes 
in  ordinary  life  is  a  plain  fact  of  science,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  show  forth  the  details  of  certain  cases  of  double 
personality  such  as  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  the  basis  of 
the  novelist's  conceptions  and  treatment.  The  idea  that  every 
man  has  his  DoppdgcmgeTy  or  'double/  is  familiar  enough. 
There  is  probably  truth  in  the  notion  that  other  personalities 
similar  to  our  own,  in  so  far  at  least  as  looks  and  appearance  are 
concerned,  exist  in  the  world.  But  we  do  not  require  to  pass 
outside  the  single  body  to  find  a  double  which,  however,  so  far 
irom  resembling  the  original  in  behaviour  and  conduct,  presents 
mostly  a  very  striking  antithesis  and  contrast  to  the  other  side  of 
the  individual  character. 

I  may  presume  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  typical 
cases  of  double  personality  we  enter  the  domain  of  pathology. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  exist  in  that  dim  and  ill-defined  border- 
land, which,  separating  mental  health  from  brain  disorder,  is  as 
difficult  of  determination  as  is  the  line  which  divides  '  great  wit 
firom  madness.'  Many  illustrations  of  the  double  life,  for  example, 
faHO,  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  epileptic  seizures,  or  at  least 
are  foxmd  to  be  associated  with  tiiiat  particular  ailment ;  but  that, 
in  other  instances,  the  Jekylls  and  Hydes  of  science  are  scarcely 
to  be  included  even  in  the  outposts  of  the  insane  category  is  an 
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assertion  for  which  there  is  ample  proof  and  substantiation.  One 
may  indeed  say  so  much  while  admitting  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
defining  where  sanity  ends  and  where  insanity  begins,  A  typical 
enough  case  of  double  consciousness  presents  us  with  a  man  who 
really  lives  a  dual  existence.  At  certain  stated  periods,  which 
may  occur  at  regular  intervals,  he  passes  into  a  state  which  may 
be  called  that  of  his  second  self.  This  is  the  abnormal  state,  so 
called  in  contradi0tinction  to  the  normal,  rational,  and  everyday 
condition  that  represents  his  true  personality.  In  the  state  of 
second  self  he  passes  a  given  period,  often  determined  as  to  its 
duration  with  regular  exactitude.  His  behaviour  is  entirely 
altered.  He  may,  as  the  Jekyll  or  normal  self,  be  a  humane,  up- 
right, cleanly,  and  respectable  person,  a  responsible  citizen,  a  fond 
father,  and  a  reliable  firiend.  In  his  Hyde  or  abnormal  state,  he 
may  be  a  dirty,  repulsive,  immoral  person,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency,  and  capable  of  committing  almost  any  and  every  breach 
of  behaviour  whereof  the  law,  ordinary  or  moral,  may  take  cog- 
nisance. Then,  after  a  period  spent  in  the  Hyde  condition,  he 
wakes  up  to  resume  the  Jekyll  side  of  his  life,  and  to  take  his 
place  in  society  once  again  as  a  rational  man.  It  is  not  implied 
by  this  description  of  things  that  every  case  of  double  personality 
must  of  necessity  exhibit  the  same  features.  On  the  contrary,  we 
meet  with  many  variations  in  the  behaviour  and  conduct  which 
mark  the  state  of  second  self.  The  disturbance  of  life  may  be  by 
no  means  so  excessive  as  that  I  have  indicated,  and  all  degrees  of 
difference  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  amount  of  alteration  which 
the  personality  may  xmdergo.  But  in  any  one  typical  case,  what- 
ever its  special  features  may  be,  the  physician  equally  with  the 
physiologist  may  find  rich  material  for  observation ;  while  those 
among  us  whose  aims  are  scarcely  so  complex  as  those  of  the 
metaphysician,  may  justifiably  feel  interested  in  the  solution 
which  science  may  be  prepared  to  present  of  this  curious  problem 
and  quandary  of  human  existence. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  building  up  the  case  of  the 
double  self.  Here  is  a  typical  instance  taken  from  the  records  of 
an  American  asylum.  The  patient  is  a  German,  aged  fifty-two 
years,  and  at  the  date  of  his  case  being  reported  he  had  presented 
himself  a  second  time  for  admission  to  the  institution.  He  is 
described  as  a  thick-set,  muscular  man.  His  toes  had  been  frost- 
bitten and  had  been  amputated,  while  most  of  his  fingers  were 
disabled  from  a  like  cause.  His  medical  history  was  one  of 
epileptic  seizures,  and  he  had  been  first  attacked  when  serving  as 
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fitoker  on  board  an  Atlantic  liner.  There  was  a  clean  bill  of  health 
as  regards  his  family  history.  No  symptom  of  insanity  or  of  other 
nervous  ailment  could  be  traced  in  his  immediate  ancestry.  His 
epileptic  seizures  occur  once  a  month,  but  occasionally  the  interval 
between  them  is  of  six  weeks'  duration.  They  are  of  violent 
nature,  but  in  the  intervals  he  is  perfectly  free  from  all  attacks 
and  from  any  symptoms  of  his  ailment.  When  he  recovers  from 
his  first  seizure  he  is  described  as  sullen  and  irritable  in  his 
demeanour,  and  as  the  seizures  of  any  one  period  continue,  his 
irritability  increases.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  attack  he  develops 
the  state  of  second  self,  the  time  occupied  in  passing  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal  state  varying  from  two  to  four  days.  In 
his  second  state  he  is  a  very  violent  person,  and  requires  to  be 
watched  and  tended  with  great  care.  His  countenauce  undergoes 
a  marked  alteration,  and  becomes  fierce  and  unpleasant.  He  has 
to  be  forcibly  fed  at  first,  but  later  on  will  take  nourishment  of 
his  own  accord.  Left  to  himself,  he  may  be  fairly  quiet,  and  he 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  so  far  as  its  undisturbed  nature  is 
concerned.  The  second  self  dominates  him  for  a  period  of  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  his  personality  swings 
back  to  his  first  self,  the  transition  occupying  about  twenty-four 
hours,  although  it  is  recorded  that  occasionally  the  period  of  change 
will  be  delayed  somewhat  beyond  this  limit.  In  his  normal  state 
his  voice  is  at  first  husky.  He  complains  of  sore  throat,  and 
presents  a  listless  or  abstracted  aspect.  In  this  state  he  is  a 
pleasant,  quiet,  and  obliging  man,  who  makes  himself  useful  in 
discharging  many  little  odd  jobs  and  duties  in  the  asylum.  Ques- 
tioned regarding  his  second  state,  he  remembers  nothing  whatever 
that  happens  in  his  Hyde  condition.  What  he  then  says  and  does 
is  a  blank  to  him ;  but,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  he  can 
recollect  perfectly  circumstances  and  events  which  occurred  in  his 
normal  or  first-self  state.* 

On  one  occasion  during  the  exhibition  of  his  Hyde  phase  of 
character,  this  man  attempted  to  kill  his  wife  because  she  was 
desirous  that  he  should  take  some  nourishment,  yet  in  his  first* 
self  state  he  is  an  affectionate  husband  whose  behaviour  is  entirely 
without  blame.  All  recollection  of  this  attempted  assault  was 
absent,  and  this  fact  raises  a  very  serious  legal  question,  that  of 
the  responsibility  for  crimes  committed  by  persons  while  in  the 
state  of  second  self.  More  than  one  judicial  murder  has  been 
wrought  out  on  an  unfortunate  whose  homicidal  tendencies  deve- 
loped themselves  in  the  abnormal  period,  and  who,  to  the  legal 
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mind,  naturallj  enough  presented  in  his  first-self  condition  the 
aspect  of  an  apparently  rational  and  respectable  being.  Unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  a  Bristol  case  which  occurred  within  recent 
years  illustrated  the  dire  result  of  this  unfortunate  conflict  betwixt 
law  and  medicine,  wherein  the  scapegoat  was  a  man  who  illustrated 
the  phases  of  dual  consciousness  under  discussion.  There  is  also 
recorded  a  Glasgow  case  which  had  a  happier  termination,  and 
one  more  consistent  with  the  just  administration  of  the  law  in 
conformity  with  the  evidence  and  testimony  of  expert  witnesses. 
Here  a  man  killed  his  child  under  the  delusion  that  a  wild  beast 
had  attacked  him.  He  was  awoke  from  his  abnormal  state  by 
the  screams  of  his  wife,  and  was  horrified  to  find  he  had  killed 
the  child  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond.  This  man  had  a 
very  bad  family  history,  viewed  from  the  mental  side,  and  was 
subject  to  fits  of  abstraction  or  somnambulism  in  which  he  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  own  personality,  and  of  which  he  enter- 
tained no  recollection.  The  verdict  at  his  trial  was  an  acquittal 
on  the  ground  of  what  was  practically  regarded  in  the  legal  sense 
as  insanity.  It  is  well  that  public  opinion  should  be  educated  in 
the  outlines  of  such  cases  at  least,  if  only  that  the  course  of 
justice  may  be  influenced  aright  when  there  appears  to  be  any 
danger  of  a  judicial  error  being  perpetrated.  Without  acquiescing 
in  the  idea  of  that  species  of  agitation  which  results  in  a  '  trial 
by  the  newspapers/  one  may  nevertheless  elect  to  believe  that  an 
educated  public  opinion  forms  no  mean  support  to  the  contentions 
of  science  when  such  contentions  and  opinions  are  apt  to  be 
lightly  set  aside  by  a  legal  fiat  which  may  condemn  the  really 
innocent  to  the  fate  of  the  guilty. 

A  more  typical  instance  of  the  second  self  may  be  found  in 
another  recital,  which  details  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
developed  symptoms  of  epilepsy  as  the  result  of  a  fidl  which  in- 
jured his  brain.  He  gradually  developed  a  singular  exhibition  of 
the  state  of  dual  consciousness  as  a  concomitant  of  his  injury. 
His  periods  of  second  self  were  marked  by  many  curious  and 
apparently  purposive  actions,  none  of  which  were  remembered 
when  he  woke  up  into  his  normal  condition.  Thus  on  one  occasion 
he  seized  a  carriage  he  found  standing  in  the  street  and  drove 
the  vehicle  to  his  father's  grave.  There  having  plucked  a  few 
flowers,  he  returned  and  gave  them  to  his  mother.  The  carriage 
being  still  at  his  disposal  so  to  speak,  his  mother  suggested  he 
should  take  it  to  its  owner,  whereupon  he  drove  it  to  a  livery 
stable  and  left  it  in  his  own  name.     Shortly  after,  he  resumed  his 
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normal  state  and  had  no  recollection  of  his  carriage-driving  ireak 
at  all.  Another  escapade  undertaken  in  his  Hyde  condition  had 
a  more  serions  result.  He  resumed  his  normal  state  after  a  second- 
self  period  and  found  himself  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  bound  for 
London  from  New  York.  On  inquiring  how  he  had  come  to  be 
serving  as  a  sailor,  he  was  told  he  had  duly  engaged  himself  at  a 
shipping  office  in  the  city  just  mentioned ;  but  his  fellow-sailors, 
noticing  that  he  was  evidently  unaccustomed  to  a  seafaring  life, 
had  excused  him  from  undertaking  the  more  perilous  parts  of 
his  duties,  such  as  going  aloft.  He  had  been  at  sea  for  some  days 
before  he  awoke  to  the  recognition  of  his  surroundings,  and,  as 
before,  had  no  recollection  in  his  first  self  of  the  pranks  his 
second  self  had  been^  playing  with  him. 

The  records  of  dual  personalities  have  been  enriched  by  the 
publication  of  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Bruce. 
The  subject  here  concerned  was  a  man  who  was  a  patient  in  the 
Derby  Borough  Asylum.  He  exhibited  in  a  very  typical  feishion 
the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  phases  of  existence.  Decidedly  insane, 
this  man  nevertheless  illustrated  two  entirely  separate  persona- 
lities which  themselves  showed  distinct  variations  in  the  type  of 
the  insanity  presented.  In  the  one  personality  the  man  spoke 
English  but  understood  Welsh,  the  latter  representing  his  mother- 
tongue.  Here  he  was  right-handed — a  fact  of  importance  in 
view  of  certain  explanations  to  be  hereafter  discussed— and  was 
the  subject  of  chronic  mania.  Accordingly  he  was  found  restless, 
destructive,  and  thievish ;  but  Dr.  Bruce  tells  us  that  he  could 
write  and  draw  pictures  of  ships,  and  relate  incidents  of  his  past 
life.  This  English  stage,  despite  the  occurrence  of  the  mania, 
evidently  represented  his  normal  or  first  self.  He  recognised  his 
doctors  and  attendants,  and  had  a  recollection  of  events  which 
had  happened  in  previous  English  stages.  He  had,  however,  no 
remembrance  of  anything  occurring  in  the  condition  of  second 
self,  which  was  appropriately  named  the  Welsh  stage.  There 
were  peculiarities  in  his  writing  as  practised  by  his  English  self. 
He  wrote  from  left  to  right,  with  his  right  hand,  but  could  also 
write  with  his  left  hand  when  he  wrote  backwards  from  right  to 
left,  and^  thus  illustrated  what  is  called  '  mirror-writing,'  seeing 
that,  if  held  before  a  looking  glass,  the  characters  appear  in  their 
proper  order  and  array.  His  senses  were  acute  and  exhibited 
nothing  oiit  of  the  common  in  respect  of  their  exercise  and 
powers. 

When  the  second  or  Welsh  self  became  manifested  in  this 
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man's  history,  the  type  of  insanity  changed  to  one  of  dementia,  by 
which  term  is  practically  meant  the  general  degeneration  of  the 
mental  fiBusolties.  Now,  instead  of  being  restless,  he  was  dnll,  shy, 
and  suspicions.  He  did  not  recognise  the  physicians  and  atten- 
dants. He  could  not  speak  or  understand  English,  but  spoke 
exclusively  in  Welsh.  Very  notable  is  it  that  in  the  Welsh  stage 
he  was  left-handed.  When  he  wrote  he  used  his  left  hand,  and 
the  characters  were  traced  from  left  to  right.  Once  being  persuaded 
to  use  his  right  hand  when  in  the  second-self  stage,  he  wrote  firom 
left  to  right,  but  his  capitals  were  traced  backwimls.  His  senses 
appeared  to  be  unimpaired  as  before,  but  he  was  unable  to  analyse 
or  understand  the  sensations  transmitted  to  his  brain  by  his 
sense  organs. 

This  case  is  specially  interesting,  because,  as  we  shall  note 
presently,  it  opens  up  before  us  a  possible  vista  of  explanatory 
kind,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  instances  of 
dual  consciousness.  In  the  records  of  medicine  and  physiology 
numerous  other  cases  are  reported  which  while  they  may  vary  in 
details  from  the  instances,  outlines  of  which  have  been  given,  yet 
repeat  in  their  essential  features  the  same  curious  departure  fix>m 
the  normal  life.  The  case  of  Felida  X.  may  be  briefly  noted  on 
account  of  the  somewhat  widespread  interest  which  it  has  excited 
in  psychological  circles.  To  the  carefully  compiled  observations  of 
Dr.  Azam,  of  Bordeaux,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  very  typical 
instance  of  the  double  self.  Felida  was  first  observed  in  1858, 
when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was  an  hysterical 
girl,  who  as  her  first  self  was  intelligent  and  diligent,  but  apt  to 
exhibit  a  taciturn  demeanour.  When  she  was  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  she  experienced  occasional  pains  in  the 
head,  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  become  drowsy.  Then  followed 
a  sleep  of  some  ten  minutes'  duration,  when  she  would  wake  up  in 
her  second  state.  The  second  self  persisted  at  this  period  of  her 
life  for  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two ;  then  her  normid  or  first  self 
would  reappear.  The  second  self  of  Felida  showed  a  marked 
contrast  to  her  first  state.  Gloomy  and  morose  in  the  latter,  she 
was  bright,  quick,  and  vivacious  in  the  former.  She  sang  over  her 
sewing,  and  was  described  as  of  a  restless  and  flighty  disposi- 
tion. The  pains  she  suffered  from  in  her  normal  state  were  absent 
entirely  in  the  second  self.  Her  memory  for  all  the  events  of  her 
past  life  was  active  in  her  normal  condition,  and  she  then  recol- 
lected perfectly  all  that  had  occurred  in  any  of  her  first  phases  ; 
but  she  could  call  to  mind,  as  her  first  self,  nothing  whatever  of  her 
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experiences  in  state  number  two.  Yet  when  she  passed  into  her 
second  self,  her  memory  was  very  mnch  improved,  and  she  recol- 
lected perfectly  the  events  of  both  her  first  and  second  states.  It 
was  not  at  all  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Felida  should  designate  her 
first  self  as  her  attacks,  or  '  crises '  as  she  termed  them,  while  she 
also  &irly  happily  termed  the  first  state  '  cet  ^tat  bete.' 

It  was  duly  noted,  however,  that  in  time  (about  1858)  a  third 
self  intervened  in  the  life  history  of  Felida  X.  This  latter  phase 
was  marked  by  intense  mental  excitement,  and  by  visions  of 
horrible  kind,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  third  stage  was  at 
first  regarded  as  only  an  accidental  detail  of  her  history.  When 
tiiis  girl  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old  she  married, 
and  then  for  some  sixteen  years  Dr.  Azam's  observations  were 
interrupted.  He  recovered  the  clue  about  1875,  and  resumed  his 
study  of  his  former  patient.  It  appears  that  the  second  condition, 
which  we  saw  to  occupy  in  1858-59  only  a  very  short  period,  had 
gradually  extended  its  duration.  It  at  first  equalled  her  first 
phase,  then  exceeded  it,  and  finally  came  to  constitute  by  £eu:  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.  In  1875  Felida  was  the  mother  of  a 
Ssmiily  and  was  occupied  in  keeping  a  grocer's  shop.  Her  age  was 
thirty-two  years,  and  of  a  very  numerous  family  only  two  survived. 
In  1887  the  state  of  matters  presented  by  her  attacks  was  described 
as  consisting  of  rare  occurrences  and  short  durations  of  her  first 
period.  This  was  a  marked  contrast  to  her  state  of  1865,  when 
the  two  states  practicaUy  halved  her  life,  and  less  so  to  her  con- 
dition in  1875,  when,  as  already  noted,  the  first  self  appeared 
seldom  and  at  irregular  intervals,  and  lasted  an  hour  or  two  only. 

Certain  curious  circumstances  show  how  completely  divided 
the  woman's  life  was  (and  is,  for  she  is  still  alive)  between  the  first 
and  second  self.  Thus  she  received  a  little  dog  from  a  friend,  the 
animal  being  her  constant  and  affectionate  companion.  But  the 
dog  was  associated  with  the  second  Felida ;  and  when  the  first 
Felida  stage  developed,  and  the  dog  caressed  her  as  usual,  she 
looked  upon  it  with  absolute  horror  or  terror,  and  imagined  it  was 
a  stray  animal  which  had  gained  admittance  to  her  house.  On 
another  occasion  Felida  was  returning  in  a  cab  from  the  funeral  of 
a  friend.  She  became  unconscious  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
awoke  in  her  second  self,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her 
travelling  in  a  carriage  with  mourners  who  were  talkingof  a  deceased 
person  whom  Felida  could  not  recall  to  mind  at  all.  In  1 882  Felida 
had  substituted  her  second  self  for  the  first  self  with  which  her  life 
began,  and  her  first  stage  then,  as  in  1*887 — when  she  was  forty- 
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four  years  of  age — ^appeared  at  intervals  vaiying  from  a  fortnight' 
or  80  to  three  weeks,  its  duration  being  of  a  few  hours  only.  There 
is  always  a  loss  of  consciousness  noticeable  in  the  transition  between 
the  two  stages;  but  this  period,  when  the  one  stage  is  switched  off, 
so  to  speak,  to  become  the  other,  has  diminished  greatly  in  dura- 
tion, and  she  has  become  somewhat  of  an  adept  in  concealing  the 
transition  state.  As  Felida  has  advanced  in  years,  the  gaiety  and 
abandon  of  the  second  stage  are  less  marked  than  in  her  younger 
days,  but  the  lapse  of  memory  which  marks  the  first  state  con- 
tinues  as  of  yore.  Here  it  is  clear  we  have  two  distinct  personalities 
included  in  the  one  body ;  two  Egos,  contrasting  very  forcibly 
with  each  other,  in  respect  of  the  individuality  they  respectively 
confer  upon  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  and  weird 
possession.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  if  physiology  can  afford 
us  any  adequate  explanation  of  such  unwonted  derangements  of 
self,  and  if,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  brain  itself,  a  near 
approach  can  be  made  towards  a  rational  theory  of  their  causation 
and  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  certain  very  elementary  fiau^ts 
regarding  brain  structure,  such  as  are  writ  large  in  even  the 
school  manuals  of  to-day,  form  the  basis  of  that  explanation  of 
double  consciousness  which  seems  most  closely  in  accord  with  the 
fEu^ts.  The  upper  brain,  or  certhrum^  itself  a  highly  compound 
and  complex  mass  of  nerve  centres,  is  divided  lengthwise  into 
two  halves  or  lobes,  united  by  a  bridge  or  ctymrniissare.  This 
double  condition  of  the  brain  is  seen  in  other  phases  of  its  structure 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  most  clearly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  cerebrum 
itselfi  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  cerebrum  represents  the 
highest  order  of  brain-centres,  since  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
its  frontal  regions  are  the  seat  of  the  highest  mental  faculties ; 
while  its  other  areas  are  devoted  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
voluntary  muscular  acts,  and  to  the  reception  of  the  impressions 
which  the  various  senses  convey,  as  ^  gateways  of  knowledge,' 
from  the  world  without  to  the  world  within  the  skull.  A  primary 
fact  of  very  great  interest  in  physiology  at  large  is  that  which 
teaches  us  that  each  half  or  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  controls  the 
movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Thus  the  elaborate 
movements  of  the  right  hand  are  governed  by  the  left  half  of  the 
brain,  while  the  less  perfect  acts  of  the  left  hand  owe  their 
regulation  to  the  brain's  right  lobe.  As  we  are  normally  right- 
handed,  we  are  therefore  left-brained,  in  the  sense  that  the  left 
half  of  the  cerebrum  is  an  infinitely  better-developed  lobe  fuHo- 
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tionaUy,  and  probably  structurally  as  well,  than  its  right  neighbour. 
A  left-handed  individual,  on  the  contrary,  is  right-brained,  his 
right  cerebral  lobe  being  the  more  active  and  better  developed  of 
the  two. 

This  general  statement  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  although 
certain  authorities  incline  to  the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain,  each  brain-half  does 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  its  own  side  of  the  body  as  well ; 
or,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  words  of  an  expert,  *  all  parts  of  both 
sides  of  the  body  are  represented  in  each  half  of  the  brain.'  The 
fact  that  each  lobe,  however,  has  a  predominating  influence  over 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  receives  a  familiar  illustration  in 
cases  of  paralysis.  There  we  see  right-sided  paralysis  associated 
with  an  affection  of  the  left  brain,  while  the  paralysis  of  the  left 
side  is  known  to  arise  from  trouble  in  the  right  side  of  the 
cerebrum.  Yet  another  consideration  is  of  great  interest,  both 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
brain's  powers,  and  to  the  explanation  of  this  double-consciousness 
condition  itself.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  definitely  located  in  a 
certain  fold  or  convolution  of  the  hft  brain,  known  as  Broca's  fold. 
Boughly  indicated,  the  speech  centre  lies  towards  the  margin 
of  the  frontal  part  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side.  As  the  brain 
halves  are  really  in  duplicate,  it  may  be  asked  if  a  speech  centre 
exists  in  the  brain's  right  lobe  ?  The  reply  to  this  question  is  in 
the  affirmative.  There  is  a  right  speech  centre,  but  in  ordinary 
right-handed  and  left-brained  people  this  right  speech  centre  is 
functionless.  Its  faculties  lie  in  a  dormant  state.  The  power  of 
communicating  with  our  fellow-beings,  in  so  &r  as  language  is 
concerned,  is  exercised  by  the  left  brain  centre.  We  see  this  fact 
demonstrated  in  the  disease  known  as  aphasia^  whereof  there  are 
many  varieties.  Here  the  power  of  speech  is  practically  lost,  the 
patient  nevertheless  understanding  all  that  is  said  to  him,  and 
the  ailment  is  mostly  associated  with,  or  in  consequence  of,  right- 
sided  paralysis.  Post-mortem  examination  teaches  us  that  in  such 
cases  the  left  speech  centre  is  involved.  Probably  a  lefb-handed 
man  speaks  with  his  right  speech  centre,  because  the  right  brain 
in  him  has  acquired  the  superiority  in  function  which  usually 
appertains  to  the  left  half.  And  it  is  also  known  that  in  ceitain 
cases  of  aphasia,  in  which  speech  powers  are  regained  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  useless  right  speech  centre  may  take  on  itself 
the  functions  of  the  diseased  and  destroyed  left  centre. 

Bearing  such  elementary  fieu^ts  in  mind,  we  are  now  in  a 
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position  to  approach  the  question  of  our  double  selves  with  a  fisdr 
prospect  of  arriving  at  an  explanation  of  the  problems  that  con- 
dition presents  for  solution.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate inference  that  on  occasion  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  are 
capable  of  independent  action  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
anatomical  and  physiological  constitution  of  the  brain  postulates 
this  much,  and  clinical  experience  does  not  contradict  the  asser- 
tion. With  a  relatively  disorganised  left  brain,  the  right  will 
still  carry  on  its  duties  more  or  less  perfectly;  but  in  normal 
right-handed  life  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  left  half  of  the  cerebrum.  Now,  if  in  the  light  of  this  pro- 
bable disjunction  of  brain  interests  we  study  a  case  such  as  that 
noted  by  Dr.  Bruce,  certain  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
gijggestions  are  at  once  evoked.  His  patient  we  noted  to  be  right- 
handed  in  his  English  stage  and  left-handed  in  the  Welsh  stage. 
In  the  former  state  he  spoke  English  but  could  understand 
Welsh ;  in  his  latter  stage  he  spoke  Welsh  only.  If  these  facts 
have  any  significance  at  all,  they  point  to  the  distinct  employ- 
ment by  his  English  self  of  the  left  half  of  his  brain,  and  con- 
versely to  the  activity  of  the  right  half  in  the  Welsh  self.  The 
acquirement  of  English  was  no  doubt  a  later  thing  than  the 
speaking  of  Welsh,  and,  on  the  assumption  of  ordinary  speech 
control,  the  left  speech  centre  must  have  been  responsible  for  the 
acquirement.  The  right  speech  centre,  which  dealt  in  Welsh 
exclusively,  may  well  have  taken  this  duty  upon  itself  as  a 
secondary  affair  in  the  man's  life ;  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
his  highest  and  left-brained  stage  he  understood  Welsh  though 
he  did  not  speak  it.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  writing — there  are 
writing  centres  in  the  brain  similarly  disposed  to  the  speech 
centres — he  wrote  *  mirror-wise '  when  he  used  his  left  hand  in 
the  English  stage;  with  his  right  hand  in  this  condition,  his 
writing  was  of  normal  kind.  In  the  Welsh  stage,  when  he  used 
his  left  hand  (still  proceeding  from  left  to  right)  capitals  were 
made  backwards.  The  mirror  writing  and  the  backward  capitals 
are  clues  indicating  the  attempts  of  the  right  centre  to  exercise 
its  writing  powers  in  the  only  way  it  could  perform  its  work.  If 
therefore  we  assume  that  practically  the  sailor's  English  stage 
was  presided  over  by  the  left  half  of  his  brain,  with  the  right  half 
in  abeyance,  while  his  Welsh  stage  was  the  expression  of  the  tem- 
porary dominance  of  his  right  brain  over  the  left,  we  may  firame 
an  explanation  of  such  a  case  which  leads  us  tolerably  near  a 
reasonable  idea  of  its  causation. 
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There  is*  reported  another  case  of  double  personality,  in  which, 
when  the  temporary  paralysis  which  was  a  feature  of  the  case  was 
transferred  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  a  marked  impairment 
jn  speech,  due  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  left  brain,  was  the 
result.  The  inequality  between  the  brain's  hemispheres,  natural 
to  us  as  it  may  be,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  condition  which 
lays  our  personality .  open  to  alterations  and  changes  of  a 
very  striking  kind.  It  may  be  also,  that  the  case  of  Felida  X. 
admits  of  explanation  on  the  same  theory  of  dual  brain  action. 
There  is  a  case  on  record,  reported  by  Dr.  Bruce,  in  which,  after 
epileptic  seizures  on  the  right  side,  a  patient  whose  right  brain  was 
thus  left  to  rule  her  life  developed  the  traits  of  an  uneducated 
savage.  In  her  normal  state  the  better-developed  and  better- 
educated  left  brain  controlled  her  existence.  Thrown  out  of  gear  by 
the  epileptic  attack,  the  left  brain  was  dominated  by  the  right,  and 
she  reverted  temporarily  to  a  lower  phase  of  life,  in  which  *  the 
jabbered  in  an  angry  way  like  a  monkey,'  as  Dr.  Bruce  puts  it, 
and  lost  what  intelligence  she  possessed. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  explanation  covers  the  whole  ground 
or  solves  all  the  knotty  points  connected  with  what  is  a  highly 
difficult  problem  of  human  life  in  its  abnormal  aspect.  But  the 
phases  of  double  personality,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
seem  to  rest  adequately  enough  as  regards  their  solution  on  the 
dual  nature  of  the  brain  as  a  primary  fact  of  life.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  the  ordinary  normal  existence  as  one  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  left  brain,  which  from  one  cause  or  another  has 
come  to  the  front  in  human  evolution,  has  evolved  right-handed- 
ness singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other  conditions,  and  has 
developed  the  wondrous  faculty  of  speech.  We  may  further  think 
of  the  right  brain  dwelling  in  subordination  to  its  stronger  and 
better-educated  neighbour,  and  performing  its  share  of  the 
muscular  and  sense  control  in  a  fairly  efficient  manner.  Thus  life 
flows  placidly  enough  onwards,  and  affords  to  its  subjects  and 
tenants  at  will  a  large  amount  of  enjoyment  of  the  universe.  But 
when  the  brain's  evil  days  come,  there  happens  a  wakening  up  of 
those  ape  and  tiger  traits  within  us,  which  evolution  has  not  quite 
obliterated,  and  which  morality  and  ethical  developments  have 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  replacing  by  milder  and  higher  things. 
With  a  weakening  of  the  controlling  brain,  the  less  perfect  half  is 
allowed  to  dominate  our  lives.  There  is  a  switching  off  of  the 
governing  powers,  and  a  freedom  given  to  the  lower  nature  to  run 
riot  a  while  in  our  existence.     It  may  have  baen  that  in  dealing 
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'with  that  struggle  between  good  and  evil  which  has  given  to  poets 
and  philosophers  an  ever-verdant  theme,  mankind  has  been  un^ 
conscioosly  depicting  a  condition  of  things  foreshadowed  within 
his  own  personality  as  a  primitive  trait  and  character  of  his  race. 
If  the  double  brain  really  reflects  the  possible  latent  dual  con- 
sciousness which  exists  in  all  of  us,  it  need  cause  little  surprise 
that  in  the  literature  of  the  world  there  are  so  many  chronicles  of 
the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness  to  which  the  waking  of 
the  second  self  gives  rise. 

Andrew  Wilson. 


Tzernagora. 


IN  the  year  1389  was  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
which  the  enfeebled  and  disunited  Servian  Empire  fell  before 
the  Ottoman — ^a  battle  still  sung  in  mournful  and  heroic  ballads 
by  the  Balkan  mountaineer^.  But  not  all  the  Slavs  were  subdued 
In  the  Western  Balkans — about  a  dozen  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  Adriatic — the  river  Zeta  flows  down  a  long  valley, 
between  hills  of  precipitous  rock,  into  the  lake  of  Scutari.  It  is 
one  of  those  deep  warm  valleys,  green  with  the  olive,  fig  and 
vine,  which  intersect  these  bleak  mountains,  and  form  oases  of 
semi-tropical  richness  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  grey  rock 
and  snowy  heights.  Here  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Ivan  Tzemoievic,  better  known  as  Ivan  Beg — anglicej 
Lord  John — ruled  over  a  tribe  of  warrior  Slavs,  still  independent, 
between  the  ancient  Empire  of  the  Venetian  on  one  side  and 
the  encroaching  Mussulman  on  the  other.  But  his  own  people 
became  divided;  some  of  his  family  even  were  among  the 
renegades  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Turks.  A  fine 
Homeric  ballad  tells  how  Ivan  brought  for  his  son  Maximo  a 
Venetian  bride  to  his  castle  of  Jabliak  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
lake ;  how  discord  broke  out  among  the  Voivodes  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  gifts,  and  how  they  fell  upon  one  another  and  fought 
through  a  long  afternoon,  while  a  thick  cloud  came  down  from 
the  mountains  (as  often  happens  now-a-days)  and  settled  on  the 
little  plain,  so  that  they  struck  and  slew  in  the  dark ;  and  at  last 
Ivan  the  Prince  prayed  that  the  cloud  might  be  taken  away,  and 
a  wind — the  clear  Bora  or  north  wind — sprang  up  and  blew 
away  the  cloud,  and  Ivan  saw  the  ground  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  his  own  people. 

In  sober  fact,  some  of  Ivan's  people,  even  his  own  family, 
accepted  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Turk,  becoming 
thenceforth  the  enemies  of  their  brethren  ;  and  Ivan  Beg  himself, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  tribe,  was  driven  from  the  fertile  valley  of 
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the  Zeta,  and  tx)ok  refuge  in  the  strange  barren  wilderness  of  tum- 
bled grey  rock  which  lies  towards  the  sea.  In  a  little  plain  or  valley 
about  two  miles  long,  completely  surrounded  by  steep  mountains, 
he  fixed  his  village  capital  of  Cettinje,  and  there,  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  he  built  the  monastery  which  has  been  ever 
since  the  nucleus  and  sanctuary  of  the  little  Montenegrin  nation. 

His  son  succeeded  him,  but  preferred  the  soft  land  of  his 
Venetian  bride  to  the  rough  mountain-tops  and  a  life  of  hardship, 
exposure  and  danger  in  the  never-ending  Turkish  war.  So  he 
departed  from  the  country,  handing  over  his  people  and  his  stony 
inheritance  to  the  care  of  the  Orthodox  Bishop  of  Tzemagora. 

Thus  about  1500  a.d.  begins  the  government  of  the  Vladikas 
or  prince-bishops  of  Montenegro.  It  is  a  strange  story,  of  a 
struggle  lasting  four  centuries,  a  struggle  without  quarter  and 
almost  without  truce,  a  struggle  for  life,  for  liberty,  for  faith, 
carried  on  by  this  handful  of  men  in  their  mountain  stronghold 
against  an  enemy  numerous,  fanatical  and  implacable,  but  not 
more  fanatical  or  implacable  than  the  Christians  whom  they  were* 
striving  to  overcome.  The  Christians  looked  upon  the  Mussul- 
mans as  intruders,  enemies  of  their  blood  and  faith,  who  had 
robbed  them  of  their  inheritance.  The  Mussulmans  looked  upon 
the  Christians  as  a  nest  of  brigands  and  outlaws,  as  rebellious 
vassals,  as  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  established  Empire 
of  the  Faithful.  There  was  probably  something  to  be  said  for 
both  views ;  for  the  Slavs  of  Tzemagora  seldom  sought  peace  or 
practised  it :  aggression  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Turk, 
The  Albanian  villagers  near  the  firontier  lived  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  Montenegrin  raids.  Bands  of  Christians,  acting  without 
command  or  organisation,  would  constantly  burst  across  the 
frontier  pillaging  and  killing,  and  then  retire,  as  quickly  as  they 
had  come,  to  their  trackless  mountains.  These  raids  would  Gon-> 
tinue  until  the  Turks  were  provoked  to  send  a  strong  force  in 
hopes  of  rooting  out  the  robbers  once  for  all. 

The  little  plain  in  which  Cettinje  lies  is  not  so  much  a  valley 
as  a  dish-like  hollow,'  completely  inclosed  by  natural  mountain 
walls :  evidently  it  has  at  some  time  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake* 
The  other  little  hamlets  of  old  Montenegro — as  distinct  from  the 
territory  acquired  in  1878 — lie  as  it  were  buried  in  similar  hollows 
of  less  extent  among  the  rocks,  and  such  rocks  that  the  whole 
country  is  like  a  natural  fortress.  Many  of  the  mountain-sides 
resemble  a  row  of  saws  set  teeth  upwards,  and  only  a  skilled, 
mountaineer  can  travel  from  point  to  point,  or  indeed  can  find  hif^ 
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way  at  all  through  the  strange  wilderness  with  its  labyrinth  of 
deep  leafy  hollows  alternating  with  bare  grey  cones  of  rocks 
fantastically  piled  into  heaps,  pinnacles,  and  precipices ;  of  start- 
ling chasms,  veiled  with  treacherous  verdure,  suddenly  appearing 
under  the  traveller's  feet;  of  multiform  caves,  grottoes  and 
chimney-like  shafts  sunk  by  Nature's  hand  among  the  rocks.  It 
were  vain  to  describe  the  stormy  bleak  magnificence  of  this  poor 
but  precious  inheritance  of  the  little  nation  which  has  defended 
it  so  long  and  so  stoutly^  Time  after  time  the  Turks  have  swept 
across  it ;  time  after  time  the  turbaned  armies  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  among  the  deceitful  rocks,  an  ambushed  army  suddenly 
leaping  down  upon  them  in  some  labyrinthine  hollow,  to  return 
to  their  village  capital  every  man  laden  with  a  ghastly  trophy  of 
Turkish  heads,  there  to  <selebrate  their  victory  with  dances  and 
songs  of  triumph  in  presence  of  their  warrior-bishop. 

Two  centuries  ago  Dauilo  Petrovic,  founder  of  the  present 
reigning  dynasty,  was  elected  Vladika,  or  prince-bishop,  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen.  He  transmitted  his  throne  to  his  nephew, 
and  this  curious  hereditary  hierarchical  government  continued 
down  to  1851,  each  prince  designating  a  nephew  as  his  successor, 
for  a  G-reek  bishop  may  not  marry. 

The  reign  of  this  first  Petrovic,  Vladika  Danilo,  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  long  struggle 
against  the  Turks.  The  Mussulmans  had  circumscribed  the 
Christian  mountaineers  and  given  the  predominance  in  the  land 
to  the  renegades,  descendants  of  Slavs  turned  Moslem.  A  post  of 
Turkish  soldiers  actually  occupied  the  hillock  which  overlooks  the 
monastery  and  the  Vladika's  cottage ;  the  cattle  of  the  peasant- 
prince  were  killed  before  his  eye&,  and  his  indignant  protests  were 
met  with  mockery  and  threats.  By  permission  of  the  Vizir  of 
Scutari,  the  Vladika  went,  armed  with  a  Turkish  safe-conduct,  to 
consecrate  a  church  in  the  inland  town  of  Podgoritza  for  the 
Christians  who  had  &llen  under  Mussulman  rule ;  by  the  treacher- 
ous order  of  the  governor,  Turkish  soldiers  entered  the  church 
and  carried  off  the  bishop  from  before  the  altar,  bound  upon  his 
shoulders  the  stake,  the  instrument  of  execution,  and  drove  him 
firom  place  to  place  for  days,  asking  him  with  gibes,  *  Will  you  be 
impaled  here  or  there  ?    What  place  do  you  choose  ? ' 

Meantime  by  dint  of  great  efforts  a  ransom  of  three  thousand 
sequins  was  collected  among  his  own  flock  and  the  kindred  people 
of  the  coast,  and  the  prince-bishop  was  allowed  to  return  to  hi« 
rocks  and  his  goats.  ^  He  then  called  together  the  chief  men  r 
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repeated  to  them  the  story  of  his  treacherous  captivity  and  torture. 
*  We  can  bear  this  no  longer/  he  said  ;  *•  the  tbing  must  end/  A 
terrible  resolution  was  suddenly  formed.  On  the  night  of  Christ- 
mas Eve  1703  men  armed  with  yataghans  visited  every  house  in 
the  country  where  a  Moslem  was  to  be  found ;  those  who  escaped 
the  first  massacre  were  offered  baptism  or  death.  About  five  hun- 
dred Mussulmans  were  drawn  up  in  line  and  so  baptised :  their 
descendants — often  to  be  recognised  by  their  Turkish  names — 
are  now  Orthodox  Montenegrin  families.  Of  the  rest  nothing 
more  was  ever  heard.  Not  a  Turk,  not  a  renegade  remained  in 
the  Black  Mountains.  Yladika  Danilo,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  once  more  the  warrior-chief  of  a  free  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  this  time  onwards,  not  unnaturally,  the  contest  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  bitterness,  a  ferocious  hate,  the  Turks 
yearning  for  vengeance,  the  Christian  yataghan  always  loose  in 
the  sheath. 

The  reign  of  Danilo  also  marks  an  epoch  in  another  direction, 
namely,  the  first  beginning  of  the  historic  alliance  with  fiussia. 
In  the  year  1710  the  Porte,  in  concert  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  declared  war  against  Bussia.  Soon  afterwards  an  embassy 
from  Peter  the  Great  arrived  at  Cettinje  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  Yladika  and  his  people  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
Orthodox  Christians.  The  appeal  naturally  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  presently  the  Czar  made  peace  with  Turkey 
without  including  the  Montenegrins.  These  were  left  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Turks,  who,  partly  by  the  treacherous  capture  of 
thirty-seven  Christian  chiefs  who  had  been  invited  to  a  parley, 
partly  by  superior  force,  overran  the  country  burning  villages  and 
churches,  levelled  the  cathedral  and  monastery  of  Cettinje,  and 
carried  off  crowds  of  women  and  children  into  slavery.  The  thirty- 
seven  captive  chiefs  were  impaled.  Such  were  the  immediate 
results  of  the  Bussian  alliance.  However,  when  Danilo  visited 
St.  Petersburg  to  represent  the  claims  of  his  people,  Peter  the 
G-reat  sent  to  Cettinje  ten  thousand  roubles  as  compensation  for 
these  sufferings,  with  presents  of  medals  and  sacred  vessels,  pro- 
mising furthermore  a  grant  of  five  hundred  roubles  triennially  to 
the  monastery.  From  that  time  to  the  present  every  Monte- 
negrin prince  has  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  gifts  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Tzars  have  been  almost  continuous.  An  older 
alliance  than  that  with  Bussia  was  that  concluded  with  the 
Venetian  EepubUc  in  1688.  For  thirty  years  after  that  date 
these  two  dissimilar  neighbours  were  closely  united  against  the 
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Turk,  and  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Bepublic  cordial 
relations  were  maintained  between  the  polished  commercial  city 
and  the  primitive  mountain  tribe. 

Under  Danilo  the  First  and  his  successors  the  interminable 
struggle  still  continued.  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  triumphs,  of  the  losses  and  victories  of  Tzemagora  for  a 
century  and  a  half:  how  the  people,  driven  again  and  again  into 
the  holes  and  comers  of  the  rocks,  again  and  again  came  swarming 
out  to  beat  off  their  enemies  and  rebuild  their  ruined  hamlets  and 
churches.  Are  not  all  these  things  recorded  in  the  national 
ballads  ?  Not  least  among  these  achievements  was  the  victory  of 
Cevo,  won  in  1768  by  Little  Stephen,  an  impostor  who  usurped 
the  government  for  seven  years,  having  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  people  that  he  was  the  Eussian  Tsar  Peter  III.,  long  since 
dethroned  and  dead.  A  curiosity  of  history  this  accepted  play- 
actor! In  1785  a  terrible  blow  fell  upon  the  people.  While  the 
Vladika  Peter  I.  was  wandering  about  the  courts  of  Europe 
begging  for  lead  and  money,  but  obtaining  none  even  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Turks,  guided  (it  was  said)  by  treacherous  Slavs, 
took  advantage  of  internal  dissensions  in  Montenegro  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  through  the  mountains,  and  once  more  burned  the 
monastery  of  Cettinje.  A  present  of  ammunition  from  Austria  gave 
the  opportunity  of  revenge  ten  years  later ;  and  so  the  hereditary 
quarrel  went  on  with  raiding  and  killing  on  both  sides,  as  indeed 
it  went  on  down  to  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  did  not  spare  this  remote  and  primitive 
comer  of  Europe.  When  the  French  occupied  Dalmatia  in  1806, 
the  great  Napoleon  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Vladika  Peter  I. ; 
bat  the  Montenegrins,  co-operating  with  a  Russian  land  force  and 
a  British  naval  squadron,  came  down  upon  the  French  interlopers 
and  burned  the  suburbs  of  unhappy  Ragusa,  which  had  perforce 
admitted  a  French  army  within  its  walls;  the  Vladika  also 
occupied  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  which,  however,  were  necessarily 
given  up  to  the  French  in  the  following  year  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 

But  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1812.  Vladika  Peter  took 
Badua  and  assaulted  Cattaro;  the  people  of  the  Bocche  rose 
against  the  French,  and  finally  in  December  18 13  the  French 
general  G-authier  surrendered  the  town  of  Cattaro  to  Captain 
Hoste,  commanding  the  British  squadron.  The  latter  handed 
over  the  country  to  the  Vladika,  and  by  a  solemn  agreement 
between  the  various  conmiunes  concerned,  Tzemagora  and  the 
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Bocche  were  united  into  one  nation.  Thus  was  acquired  by 
mutual  consent,  after  common  dangers  and  sacrifices,  the  territory 
so  long  coveted  by  Montenegro,  the  territory  inhabited  by  Slavs 
of  kindred  blood,  religion  and  sympathies,  with  the  magnificent 
harbour  where  the  blue  Adriatic  enters  by  a  long  winding  channel 
between  walls  of  precipitous  rock,  forming  £eu:  in  among  the 
mountains  a  deep,  tranquil,  salt-water  pool,  sheltered  from  all  the 
winds  that  blow,  and  capable  of  floating  many  great  ships. 

But  this  possession  did  not  long  remain  in  Slav  hands ;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  handed  over  the  coast,  Cattaro  and  aU,  to  the 
gre^y  monarchy  of  Austria,  which  still  keeps  it,  although  the 
inhabitants  are  stiU  Slavs  heart  and  soul,  and  still  look  upon  the 
Grospodar  Nikita  as  the  head  of  their  race.  The  hills  about 
Cattaro  are  studded  with  Austrian  fortresses,  their  cannon  pointing 
both  ways,  so  as  to  dominate  subject  villages  of  doubtful  alle- 
giance, as  well  as  guard  a  possibly  dangerous  frontier.  The  villages 
of  the  coast  still  retain  their  ancient  communal  rights,  and  have 
never  submitted  to  the  Austrian  conscription.  The  sailor  of  the 
Bocche  to-day  wanders  all  over  the  globe,  and  mans  half  the  ships 
which  ply  in  the  Eiver  Plate ;  but  wherever  he  is  found  he  calls 
himself  a  Montenegrin,  and  rejects  as  an  insult  the  name  of 
Austrian. 

The  Vladika  Peter  I.,  the  hero  of  these  many  wars,  died 
in  1830,  after  an  eventful  reign  of  forty-seven  years,  a  reiga 
shaken  at  the  beginning  by  terrible  blows,  glorified  later  by  great 
triumphs,  but  saddened — even  during  the  ten  years  of  peace  which 
closed  it — ^by  the  internal  vendettas  which  the  aged  prince  in  vaixt 
laboured  to  suppress.  The  last  scene  of  his  life  is  curiously  illus^ 
trative  of  Montenegrin  simplicity.  The  venerable  prince-lnshop 
(his  age  was  eighty-one)  was  sitting  on  an  October  afternoon 
wanning  himself  in  the  kitchen — ^for  there  was  no  wood  to  kindle 
a  fire  elsewhere — while  he  discussed  with  some  chiefs  who  had 
come  to  visit  him  the  beat  means  of  making  peace  between  certain 
tribes  whose  feuds  had  led  to  bloodshed.  Feeling  his  last  hour 
approach,  the  veteran  soldier-priest  urgently  prayed  these  chiefs 
to  observe,  the  instructions  contained  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, dictated  that  same  day  to  his  secretary*  Then  retiring  to 
the  cell  which  had  been  his  home  for  so  many  years,  he  laid  himself 
upon  the  bed  ^till  conversing  with  the  bystanders,  and  presently 
expired. 

In  his  will  he  abjured  his  people  in  the  name  of  God  not  to 
disturb  his  obs^uies  by  any  words  of  offence  among  those  who 
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had  blood  to  avenge;  furthermore,  he  desired  them  to  swear  a 
solemn  oath  that  the  peace  should  not  be  broken  before  the 
following  St,  George's  Day.  Accordingly  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families,  being  assembled  together  in  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  Cettinje,  the  sacred  acropolis  of  their  race,  solemnly  swore  over 
the  bier  of  their  warrior-bishop  that  no  blood  should  be  shed 
among  brothers  until  St.  George's  Day.  This  truce  of  God  recalls 
the  early  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  whole  story  is  rather  epic  than 
ecclesiastical ;  the  scene  is  worthy  to  have  been  sung  by  Homer 
and  dramatised  by  iEschylus ;  one  almost  seems  to  be  reading  a 
new  incident  in  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  of  the  Acha3an  princes 
reconciled  over  the  bier  of  some  hero  who  is  at  once  the  Nestor, 
the  Galchas,  and  the  Agamemnon  of  the  host. 

The  name  of  the  old  hero's  successor,  Peter  II.,  last  of 
the  prince-bishops,  is  especially  revered  among  the  mountaineers 
whom  he  ruled  for  twenty  years  as  priest,  warrior,  poet  and 
monarch.  He  succeeded  to  the  priestly  throne  at  the  age  of 
seventeen*  and  died  of  consumption  at  thirty-eight;  but  his 
malady  did  not  quench  the  fire  of  his  race — witness  the  many  wars 
he  waged  and  the  battle-songs  he  made.  The  character  of  this 
sacerdotal  monarchy  and  Peter's  view  of  his  own  office  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  The  Serb  author  Karacic, 
who  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, begged  the  Yladika  to  give, the  work  his  episcopal  benedic- 
tion. The  bishop  replied,  ^  No,  my  friend,  that  is  not  for  me ;  go 
to  Hungary,  where  you  will  find  learned  Serb  bishops,  who  have 
studied  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  church.  But  if  you  ask  my 
benediction  for  the  liberation  of  our  Serb  brothers,  groaning  under 
the  Turkish  yoke,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  arms  or  the  march  to 
the  battle-field,  then  you  will  find  me  a  true  bishop.  But  you,  my 
friend,  are  not  for  that  task '  (Karacic  had  lost  a  leg),  ^  just  as  I 
am  not  for  the  task  you  first  proposed  to  me.' 

In  fact  the  Yladika  was  as  eager  for  martial  glory  as  any  of 
the  village  popes  who,  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  tlxeir 
beards  and  long  hair,  rushed  with  their  parishioners  to  cut  off 
Turks'  heads.  Peter  II.  lies  buried  on  the  top  of  the  Loftchen, 
the  precipitous  peak  which  looks  down  from  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet  upon  the  village  capital  of  Tzemagora ;  and  ever 
nnce  his  death  he  has  been  revered;as  a  saint  in  yearly  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb. 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Danilo  Petrovic,  with 
fvhom  begins  the  modem  history  of  Montenegro.     '  1 1^  not  b 
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Vladika '  (bishop) ;  *  I  will  be  Q-ospodar '  (master),  he  said.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  secure  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  Tzar ;  but  he  absolutely  declined  episcopal 
consecration.  Betuming  home,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  the 
task  of  uniting,  organising,  and  governing  the  turbulent  villagers, 
who  were  nominally  his  subjects.  He  was  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-twenty,  and  the  work  was  supremely  difficult,  for  Montenegro 
in  1850  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Albania  to-day.  The 
chief  law,  if  not  the  only  recognised  law,  was  the  vendetta,  the  sacred 
duty  of  avenging  blood.  There  were  never-ending  wars,  descend- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  between  villages  sometimes 
lying  within  sight  of  one  another.  The  people  only  united  to 
fight  the  Turk.  When  the  foreign  war  was  over,  then  the  internal 
quarrels,  fights  and  bloody  acts  of  vengeance  recommenced.  The 
outlying  villagers  often  scarcely  knew  who  was  Vladika  in  Cettinje  : 
he  was  the  chief  who  led  the  people  in  any  big  war ;  that  was 
all.  This  state  of  things  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the  unceasing 
hostilities  with  the  Turk ;  for  the  Vladika,  even  if  he  had  had  the 
wish,  had  not  the  power  to  check  the  partial  and  unauthorised 
raids  which  his  people  constantly  carried  on  to  Albanian  soiL 

The  young  Gospodar  Danilo  set  himself  to  correct  all  this. 
The  homicide — no  matter  what  the  motive^was  mercilessly  shot 
by  his  order :  the  thief  for  the  first  oflFence  received  a  bastinado 
of  fifty  strokes  in  the  bazaar  of  Cettinje  ;  for  the  second  oflFence 
he  was  shot.  Whole  families  of  brothers,  whole  rows  of  men 
were  shot  in  the  eflFort,  ultimately  successful,  to  put  down  the 
vendetta  and  the  village  wars.  The  simple  people,  half  Oriental 
in  character,  acquiesced  when  they  saw  that  the  Gospodar  was 
determined  to  be  obeyed,  and  soon  learned  to  look  upon  their 
ruler  with  respect,  pride,  and  even  aflFection.  Under  him  they 
became  united ;  internal  peace  and  order  prevailed ;  the  more  distant 
villages  came  really  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince.  To-day, 
thanks  to  Danilo  and  his  successor  the  reigning  prince,  the 
traveller  may  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  country  with  his  fortune 
in  his  pocket.  Of  course  these  reforms  were  not  effected  without 
grave  trouble  and  personal  danger.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  the  prince.  Danilo,  hearing  that  the  con- 
spirators had  met  one  night  in  a  certain  room,  walked  out  un- 
guarded and  even  unarmed — a  thing  unheard  of  in  Montenegro 
— entered  the  house  indicated,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  men  were  sitting.  At  once,  so  strong  is  habit,  all 
leaped  to  their  feet  to  salute  the  Gospodar,  who,  looking  round, 
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quietly  remarked :  ^  Well,  you  want  to  kill  me ;  here  I  am,  do  it. 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I  am  alone.'  All  were  silent,  and 
the  prince,  turning  from  one  to  another,  upbraided  each  by 
name  for  his  ingratitude  and  disloyalty,  reminding  this  man  of 
&vour8  received,  that  man  of  ancient  bonds  of  friendship.  Some 
were  banished,  some  were  pardoned,  and  the  conspiracy  was  over. 

Meantime  the  historic  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans  con- 
tinued. In  1855  the  Turks  overran  the  country,  took  Cettinje, 
and  built  a  mosque,  of  which  traces  recently  remained.  Only  the 
monastery  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  But  in  the 
following  years  the  Montenegrins  rose  once  more ;  month  after 
month  the  unequal  struggle  went  on,  and  the  Christians  con- 
tinually lost  ground,  their  scanty  numbers  diminishing  in  every 
skirmish.  At  last,  in  May  1858,  five  thousand  Montenegrins 
were  opposed  to  twice  as  many  Turks  on  the  borders  of  Herze- 
govina. Prince  Danilo  himself  could  not  command  the  army,  for 
his  capital  was  menaced  on  every  side,  and  he  had  to  remain  at 
home  to  organise  the  defence. 

On  Ascension  Day,  May  14,  the  decisive  battle  was  to  be 
fought  which  should  settle  the  Me  of  Montenegro  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  Western  Balkans.  All  night  the  prince  sat  in 
his  cottage-palace  at  Cettinje  waiting  for  news  from  his  brother 
Mirko,  who  commanded  the  army.  At  last,  just  before  morning 
he  fell  asleep ;  but  presently  he  was  awakened  by  a  knock ;  he 
started  up  and  flung  open  the  door.  There  stood  his  nephew  Bozo, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  with  a  group  of  boys  behind  him. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  cried  the  prince. 

^  I  must  speak  with  you,  imcle,'  said  Bozo  with  an  air  of 
dignity. 

^  Speak,  then,'  said  the  prince. 

*  Will  you  give  us  leave  to  go  to  the  war  ?  *  asked  the  boy. 
Prince  Danilo,  swinging  roimd,  caught  his  promising  nephew 

a  sounding  box  on  the  ear  and  slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  The 
other  aspirants  to  martial  glory  executed  a  speedy  movement  ix> 
the  rear. 

Two  hours  later  came  another  knock,  and  a  peasant  burst  into 
the  room,  perspiring,  breathless  and  almost  speechless,  his  face 
covered  with  blood  and  his  head  laid  open  by  a  sword-cut ;  he  had 
been  running  all  night  from  the  battle-field. 

'  It  is  finished,'  he  gasped. 

^What  is  finished  ?' cried  the  prince,  almost  beside  himself 
with  anxiety. 
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*  It  is  finished/  repeated  the  messenger ;  '  the  Tarks  are  beaten. 
T'^o  pashas  and  an  army  of  men  are  dead.' 

Next  day  the  little  army  of  victors  returned  to  Cettinje, 
many  a  man  carrying  in  his  bag  two  bearded  heads.  For  fifteen 
days  the  heads  of  the  two  pashas  remained  impaled  in  front  of 
the  prince's  house,  and  the  tower  of  skulls  which  overlooks  Cettinje 
from  a  rock  behind  the  monastety  was  surrounded  by  a  pyramid 
of  four  thousand  Moslem  heads.  Mirko  Petrovic,  the  victorious 
leader,  won  the  surname  of  the  Sword  of  Tzemagora,  and  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Grahovo  is  still  annually  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  Te  Dmim  sung  on  Ascension  Day. 

We  may  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Bozo  Petrovic  has 
since  had  the  opportunity  which  was  denied  him  in  1858,  and 
has  made  good  use  of  it ;  for  nineteen  years  later,  commanding  a 
Montenegrin  force,  he  annihilated  a  Turkish  army  which  was 
advancing  into  the  country  under  Mahmoud  Pasha.  Voivode 
Bozo  is  now  President  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  our  stoty.  In  1860  Danilo  had  reigned  nine 
years,  and  he  suffered  from  the  personal  anxieties  and  appre- 
hensions which  are  the  lot  of  every  reformer,  more  especially  if 
he  be  also  a  despotic  prince.  Some  say  he  intended  to  retire  for 
a  while  to  Venice,  the  native  place  of  his  wife ;  he  did  accept 
during  that  summer  the  hospitality  of  the  Austrian  Grovemment 
in  a  villa  near  Cattaro.  One  afternoon  he  was  stepping  on  board 
the  steamer  at  Cattaro,  when  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  and  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  into  his  wife's  arms.  He  who  had  suppressed 
the  vendetta  in  his  country  was  himself  one  of  its  last  victims ; 
he  lived  long  enough  to  name  his  successor. 

Danilo  II.  had  lived  and  ruled  in  a  field  limited  as  compared 
With  that  of  men  who  become  known  to  the  world  as  great 
statesmen  and  rulers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  greatness 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  which  he  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  nine  years,  making  an  orderly  nation  out  of  a  loose 
collection  of  turbulent  and  lawless  tribes.  Though  chief  of  a  race 
of  men  of  great  stature,  he  was  himself  a  short  spare  man,  of  a 
vigorous,  expressive  countenance.  '  He  was  like  fire,'  said  a 
Montenegrin  peasant  to  me.  By  those  who  remember  their  fiery 
but  resolute  chief,  many  stories  are  told  of  the  extraordinary 
vigour  which  animated  him,  and  which  he  poured  into  all  those 
about  him ;  how  sometimes  a  spark  of  latent  power  blazed  out  so 
that  he  performed  physical  feats  apparently  far  beyond  his  natural 
strength.     He  was  the  Bismarck,  the  Tzar  Peter  of  his  Tzemagons 
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the  greatest  man  of  Montenegrin  race  since  Ivan  Beg  fixed  his 
nest  among  the  mountains. 

On  his  death  in  1860  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Nicolas, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  son  of  the  hero  of  Ghrahovo.  Nicolas  I. 
still  reigns,  and  is  generally  known  among  his  people  by  the 
diminutive  term  Nikita.  He  is  the  sixth  of  the  Petrovic 
dynasty  which  has  now  held  the  throne  for  two  centuries :  it  is 
worth  noting  that  three  of  these  six  princes  have  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  age  of  twenty:  evidently  the  Vladikas,  who 
had  the  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  believed  in  youthful 
princes  and  long  reigns. 

The  year  1862  was  marked  by  another  deadly  contest  against 
the  Turk,  in  which  the  father  and  the  fether-in-law  of  the  young 
prince  held  the  command.  This  troubled  beginning  of  Prince 
Nikita's  reign,  followed  by  many  a  raid  and  firontier-fight  on  both 
sides,  was  a  fit  preparation  for  the  great  war  which  broke  out  four- 
teen years  later,  when  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  Balkans  rose 
i^ainst  their  hereditary  enemy  and  nominal  liege  lord.  The 
Padishah  sent  two  armies  to  reduce  his  rebellious  vassal  Nicolas, 
one  under  Mahmoud  Pasha,  the  other  under  the  famous  Suleiman. 
The  Turks  stumbled  on  through  the  pathless  rocks,  behind  which 
everywhere  lurked  an  indefatigable  foe ;  the  army  of  Mahmoud 
melted  and  disappeared  under  their  attacks.  The  army  of  Sulei- 
man seemed  likely  to  suffer  the  same  fate ;  it  is  said  that  at  one 
time  the  Grospodar  could  have  wiped  them  out,  as  his  cousin  Bozo 
had  wiped  out  their  brethren,  but  he  cautiously  refrained  from 
inflicting  the  final  blow,  and  presently  he  was  relieved  from  the 
necessity ;  for  the  advance  of  the  Sussian  army  on  the  Danube 
compelled  the  Sultan  to  recall  Suleiman  in  order  to  meet  this  more 
pressing  need. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Christians  to  avenge  a  hundred 
Mussulman  invasions ;  they  poured  in  force  across  the  frontier  into 
Albania;  they  took  Podgoritzaand  occupied  all  the  valley  of  the 
Zeta ;  they  besieged  Nicsic,  and  after  a  stout  struggle  captured  it. 
Another  force  of  mountaineers  went  south  and  conquered  the 
coast,  subduing  their  old  Albanian  enemies.  During  this  war 
thirty-six  thousand  Montenegrins  took  the  field,  although  the 
total  population  of  the  country  was  less  than  two  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  warriors  were  men  from 
beyond  the  fit)ntier,  Montenegrins  not  by  political  geography  but 
by  race  and  sentiment. 

The  conquests  so  made  were  recognised  and  secured  to  Monte- 
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negro  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin:  through  the  inflaence  of  Mr. 
G-ladstone  the  port  of  Dolcigno  was  substituted  for  the  inland 
districts  of  Grusinje  and  Plava,  which  their  Albanian  inhabitants 
refused  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Since  1878  Prince  Nicolas  I., 
though  his  residence  is  stiU  at  Cettinje  among  the  rocks  so  long 
defended  by  his  ancestors,  has  ruled  once  more  over  the  fertile 
Zeta  valley  from  which  Ivan  Beg  was  driven  four  centuries  ago, 
and  also  over  the  two  little  coast  towns  of  Dulcigno  and  Antivari 
with  their  surrounding  rocky  hills  and  valleys  of  olive  and  vine. 

Since  1877  the  country  has  been  at  peace,  save  for  a  few  tri- 
fling frontier  disturbances,  and  a  generation  of  young  men  has 
grown  up  who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  Moreover 
the  old  cause  of  anger  against  the  Turk  has  been  removed,  for  it 
is  no  longer  Turkish  soil  that  Montenegro  covets.  Yet  the  old 
men  who  stride  up  and  down  the  street  of  Cettinje  in  gorgeous 
raiment,  their  silken  belts  bristling  with  pistol  and  knife,  still  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  good  old  times  when  the  man  who  wanted 
money  or  arms  had  only  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Albania  and 
take  them ;  and  they  still  pray  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of 
striking  another  blow.  All  the  men,  young  and  old,  are  organised 
and  armed  as  soldiers ;  no  man  ever  leaves  his  house  without  a 
loaded  pistol  in  his  belt ;  in  £act  the  uniform  consists  of  the  pistol 
and  the  red  cap  bearing  the  prince's  initial.  For  the  rest,  all  wear 
much  the  same  costume,  viz.  a  tight  red  or  green  jacket,  cun- 
ningly embroidered  by  an  Albanian  tailor  and  often  adorned  with 
gold  buttons,  loose  blue  knickerbockers,  white  gaiters  and  sheep- 
skin sandals,  and  a  bright  silk  sash  wound  round  and  round  the 
waist  to  support  the  leather  cartridge  bag,  the  pistol,  and  the 
yataghan ;  over  all,  for  full  dress,  a  long  tunic  of  white  or  green, 
and  in  wet  or  cold  weather  a  narrow  plaid  thrown  across  the 
shoulders.  A  man  going  on  a  journey  always  carries  his  rifle  as 
well,  slung  across  his  back ;  but  times  have  changed  since  a  man 
living  near  the  frontier  never  left  his  house  for  work  or  play  with- 
out his  loaded  musket. 

Meantime  during  the  twenty  years  of  peace  the  country  has 
made  progress  in  civilisation  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Nikita. 
Soon  after  the  war  a  carriage-road  was  built  from  Cattaro,  travers- 
ing most  of  the  country,  so  that  the  capital  is  accessible  to  others 
besides  goats  and  mules.  The  cutting  of  timber  for  fuel  and 
lime-burning  has  been  checked,  so  that  the  less  precipitous  parts  of 
the  irregular  amphitheatre  of  rock  which  surrounds  Cettinje  now 
present  quite  a  green  and  pretty  appearance.    A  good  deal  of 
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planting  and  building  has  also  been  accomplished  on  the  little 
plain.  The  Dowager  Tzarina  has  endowed  a  school  for  girls  in 
Gettinje,  and  certain  other  advances  have  been  made  in  education. 
Tribunals  have  been  established,  and  great  efforts  made  to  get  the 
people  to  use  them,  but  they  prefer  to  carry  their  little  disputes 
straight  to  the  Gospodar.  Every  day  he  takes  his  seat  under  a 
tree  at  the  door  of  his  modest  palace,  and  here  any  man  or  woman 
may  approach  him  with  petition,  consultation,  or  complaint. 
The  government  in  fact  is  the  most  simple,  primitive,  patriarchal 
form  of  despotism.  The  prince  is  the  father  of  his  people ;  they 
know  no  other  form  of  government  and  desire  no  other. 

The  people  individually  are  quiet  and  amenable,  and  so  faithful 
to  any  trust  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  employed  in  Con- 
stantinople and  even  in  Alexandria  as  porters  in  banks  and 
jewellery  shops.  At  the  door  of  almost  any  bank  in  Constantinople 
is  to  be  seen  sitting  the  watchman,  always  in  his  picturesque 
Montenegrin  dress  of  blue,  white  and  red ;  through  the  day  he  sita 
there  smoking  cigarettes,  his  trusty  pistol  in  his  belt;  at  night  he 
sleeps  on  the  ground  inside  the  door. 

In  fact  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  Montenegrins  living 
abroad,  in  Servia  and  Turkey  especially,  as  in  their  own  country, 
which  scarcely  supports  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. They  take  to  labour  more  kindly  abroad  than  at  home ; 
for  the  tradition  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  that  every  man  is  a 
free  soldier,  not  a  labourer :  the  woman  must  work  for  her  lord. 
So  the  women  become  bent  and  old  before  their  time,  while  the 
men  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  and  straight  development. 
One  sometimes  meets  a  peasant  family  coming  into  market; 
first  comes  striding  along  paterfamilias,  a  tall,  tough,  bronzed 
mountaineer  with  long  black  moustaches;  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
carry  his  own  dignity,  his  plaid  and  a  long  pipe.  Behind  him 
comes  his  eldest  son,  proud  indeed  if  he  has  been  promoted  to  the 
wearing  of  the  loaded  pistol,  the  toga  virilis  of  Montenegro. 
Behind  the  boy — for  he  who  can  bear  arms  must  always  precede  a 
woman — trudges  along  the  mother,  laden  with  the  little  property 
or  merchandise  of  the  family.  The  women  even  carry  down  fuel 
from  the  mountains  on  their  backs.  There  are  women  who  con- 
stantly make  the  journey  on  foot  to  Cattaro,  to  return  with  a  load 
of  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables :  with  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds  on 
her  back,  the  patient  creature  will  climb  the  precipitous  height  of 
three  thousand  feet  which  towers  over  Cattaro,  to  descend  after- 
wards about  a  thousand  feet  into  the  rock- encircled  plain  of 
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Gettinje.  In  war  the  women  form  the  sole  commissariat  and 
l>Agg^c-train.  When  the  call  to  arms  goes  forth,  the  peasant- 
warrior  simply  takes  his  rifle,  throws  over  his  shoulder  tie  plaid 
which  is  his  military  cloak  and  tent,  and  steps  out  for  the  meeting- 
place  ;  his  wife  follows,  meekly  carrying  food  and  cartridges :  it  is 
her  business  to  find  her  lord  at  the  end  of  every  day's  campaigning 
in  order  to  bring  him  bread ;  thus  every  army  is  followed  by  a 
second  army  of  women,  who  have  to  suffer  all  the  hardships  and 
exposure  of  the  march  in  addition  to  cruel  anxiety  and  responsi- 
bility. In  two  days  the  entire  fighting  force  of  the  country  can 
be  mobilised  to  any  point ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  long 
keep  the  field,  for  although  the  Montenegrin,  like  the  Turk,  can 
go  for  two  days  fighting  and  marching  on  a  piece  of  bread,  after 
'all  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance.  During  the  great  war  of 
77  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  women  of  the  mountain  arrive  in 
Gattaro,  hunting  firom  the  scene  of  action  to  obtain  supplies  for 
their  husbands.  Having  got  their  load,  they  would  not  stay  to  sleep 
or  even  eat,  but  would  start  again  on  their  toilsome  climb,  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  precious  necessaries  which  were  to  bring 
fresh  strength  to  their  men  and  new  life  to  the  struggle. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  to  be  present  in  Gettinje  on  some  great 
national  feast-day.  Growds  of  people,  not  only  firom  Monte- 
negrin territory,  but  also  those  of  kindred  blood  firom  beyond 
the  Austrian  frontier,  come  thronging  into  the  capital  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  prince  who  is  the  head  of  their  race.  The 
leading  feature  of  these  celebrations  is  always  the  Kolo  ^  or  national 
dance.  A  dozen  or  more  men  join  hands,  and  move  round  chanting 
in  rhythmic  chorus  one  of  the  numerous  old  ballads  which  tell  of  the 
great  exploits  of  the  national  heroes.  The  whole  livelong  night 
this  monotonous  chant  goes  on  ;  or  sometimes  a  group  will  gather 
round,  while  a  wandering  minstrel  recites  to  the  sound  of  his 
gousla,  the  one-stringed  Montenegrin  lyre.  These  ballads  are 
handed  down  orally,  and  seem  to  be  known  to  all  the  people : 
many  have  been  collected  and  printed  at  Belgrade  ;  but  in 
Montenegro  they  form  a  living  unwritten  literature.  Then  there 
is  the  '  eagle  dance,'  in  which  a  man  and  woman  enter  the  ring 
of  spectators  and  leap  round  with  screams  and  waving  of  arms 
until  they  drop  out  exhausted  and  others  take  their  place. 

Among  the  visitors   at  these  festivals  are  to  be   seen  tur- 
baned  Bosniaks,  not  Mussulmans  however  but  Christian  Slavs — 
Austrian   subjects   now,    although  keeping  the    dress   acquired 
*  Kolo  is  of  course  the  Greek  X'^P^'' 
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during  centuries  of  Moslem  rule.  But  the  most  interesting  group 
are  a  set  of  Oriental-looking  figures,  dressed  in  the  fustanella  or 
white  Albanian  petticoat,  with  a  red  jacket  and  fez,  its  long  blue 
tassel  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders ;  they  are  of  course  armed 
like  the  rest.  These  are  a  deputation  from  the  Mohammedan 
subjects  of. the  Orthodox  Prince  Nikita:  they  come  from  the 
newly  acquired  territory  of  the  coast,  where  the  inhabitants,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  in  the  war,  finally  accepted  the  new  arrange- 
ment with  Orienta  resignation,  and  now  live  quietly  side  by  side 
with  their  Christian  neighbours. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  in  this  connection.  Soon  after 
the  war  and  the  incorporation  of  Antivari  with  Montenegro,  there 
came  to  Cettinje  to  visit  the  prince  a  leading  Mussulman  of  that 
town,  who  had  held  high  command  during  the  Turkish  defence  of 
that  place. 

*  Gospodar,'  he  said,  *  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  just  com- 
plaint. The  Christians,  your  people,  who  have  come  to  live  in 
Antivari,  mock  at  us  and  say  we  are  Turkish  cowards,  men  of  no 
worth,  who  have  been  conquered  and  have  become  servants  of  the 
Christians,  Now  this  is  not  right ;  for  we  fought  valiantly  in  the 
war.  We  are  now  your  subjects,  and  you  are  our  lord;  hut 
during  all  the  time  that  we  were  the  enemies  of  you  and  of  your 
people,  we  Turks  proved  ourselves  valiant  men,  and  it  is  not  right 
that  the  Christians  should  mock  at  us  now  that  we  are  at  peace 
and  are  your  servants.' 

The  prince  heard  him  speak,  and  then  bade  him  go  and  return 
to  visit  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  The  Moslem 
returned  at  the  hour  fixed;  and  the  prince,  bidding  him  be 
seated,  took  out  a  paper  and  recited  to  him  therefrom  a  song  in 
praise  of  the  valour  and  great  deeds  of  the  Turks.  The  Bey  took 
the  paper,  salaamed,  and  departed  for  Antivari,  where,  to  console 
his  own  people  and  silence  their  slanderers,  he  taught  them  the 
song  which  the  victorious  Gospodar  himself  had  made,  declaring 
the  Turks  of  Antivari  to  be  worthy  foemen  or  comrades  of  the 
Christians.  And  now  the  Moslems  who  come  to  Cettinje  to  attend 
the  national  feasts,  moving  around  in  rhythmic  dance,  sing  before 
the  prince  the  song  which  he  himself  composed  in  honour  of  his 
Moslem  subjects. 

Every  Montenegrin  village  is  a  commune  ;  the  cultivated  land 
indeed  is  usually  the  property  of  individuals  ;  but  pasture,  wood 
and  water,  all  that  the  mountain  supplies,  are  the  common 
property  of  the   village.     A  council  of  the  heads   of  families 
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administers  this  property.  In  these  assemblies,  as  in  parliaments 
of  greater  renown,  a  commanding  physique,  an  imposing  voice, 
and  the  possession  of  land  and  cattle  carry  much  weight.  Forther- 
more,  the  man  who  has  himself  killed  many  Tarks  in  battle,  who 
belongs  to  a  family  distingoished  in  war  for  a  century  or  more, 
or  to  a  family  which  has  given  many  male  children  to  the  State, 
such  a  man  is  among  the  chiefs  of  the  village  Senate.  The  prince 
himself  is  a  member  of  the  commune  of  Niegush,  his  native 
village,  and  pays  his  annual  quota  of  a  few  florins  to  this  most 
republican  village  government.  Every  village  has  a  head  man, 
known  by  the  Latin  title  of  capitano,  who  is  responsible  for  local 
administration  and  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  Where  there 
is  no  inn  the  traveller  applies  to  this  local  authority  to  find  a 
lodging.  In  war  the  capitano  commands  the  contingent  of  his 
village;  the  military  grade  next  above  the  capitano  is  that  of 
sirdar,  a  title  of  universal  use  though  of  different  application 
throughout  the  East;  above  the  sirdar  comes  the  voivode,  the 
ancient  Slav  title  of  nobility;  above  the  voivode  comes  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  is  of  course  the  prince.  At  the  present 
time  however  Prince  Nicolas  is  engaged  in  organising  the  army 
on  a  new  basis.  At  Cettinje  a  barrack  has  been  built,  an 
innovation  indicative  of  the  inevitable  changes  which  must  come 
firom  increased  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  curious  system  of  descent  from  uncle  to  nephew  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Petrovic  family  for  nearly  two  centuries,  has 
evidently  reached  its  end.  The  present  Gospodar,  it  is  true, 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  1860  ;  but  as  he  has  several  sons,  he  seems 
likely  to  be  the  founder  of  a  djmasty  which  shall  rule  by  descent 
in  the  direct  line — a  position  singularly  appropriate  for  the  man 
who  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  territory  and,  in  part  at 
least,  realised  the  dreams  of  his  people.  True,  they  have  not  got 
theBocche  di  Gattaro,  which  they  have  coveted  so  long  and  which 
they  once  possessed  for  two  short  years,  nor  Herzegovina,  which 
they  consider  naturally  theirs;  but  they  have  expanded  both 
inland  and  coast-wards ;  and  who  knows  what  further  expansion 
may  be  theirs,  in  any  fresh  disruption  of  South-Eastem  Europe  ? 

Few  strangers  visit  Montenegro ;  nor  indeed  are  there  many 
attractions  for  the  casual  visitors ;  no  commerce,  no  '  lions,'  not 
a  single  British  subject  in  the  principality  outside  the  British 
Legation.  The  mountains  indeed  have  an  original  and  unique 
^iprandeur  of  their  own,  but  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  climbers  away 
from  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol.    Yet  anyone  who  wishes  for  an  object 
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lesson  in  primitive  histx>r7,  who  desires  to  be  transported  back^in 

the  flesh  to  the  Homeric  age,  might  well  do  worse,  given  leisure 

and  means,  than  spend  a  month  or  two  in  this  curions  conservative 

comer  of  Eorope.     Let  him  take  the  steamer  which  carries  him 

from  Trieste  or  Finme  down  the  isle-bound  canaK  of  the  Adriatic, 

touching  at  the  old  Venetian  town  of  Zara,  at  Spalato,  where  the 

four-square  palace  walls  of  Diocletian  now  inclose  a  city  and  his 

Jove-temple  is  the  Christian  Cathedral ;  at  Eagusa,  still  lovely  in 

her  decay,  once  the  queen  of  the  Eastern  Adriatic  and  almost  the 

rival  of  Venice;  then  up  the  strangely  beautiful  sea-canal  which 

winds  in  among  the  mountains  to  old  Venetian  Cattaro.     Thence 

a  carriage  or  diligence  will  convey  him  in  seven  hours  by  a  zigzag 

road  over  the  mountain  rampart  of  Tzemagora,  and  deposit  him 

at  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  Cettinje.     There  we  may  safely  leave 

him  in  the  hands  of  mine  host  Vukotic,  a  stalwart  Montenegrin  of 

six  feet  odd  inches. 

Note. — ^The  date  of  the  <  Montenegrin  Vespers  *  (page  166)  is  variously  given : 
I  have  followed  the  popular  tradition.  With  regard  to  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  Battle  of  Grahovo,  I  have  told  the  story  related  to  me  at  Cettinje, 
which  differs  considerably  from  published  accounts.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  the 
war  of  1877  the  Montenegrins  did  not  cut  off  heads,  but  contented  themselves 
— so  it  is  said — with  the  ears  of  their  enemies. 

F.  A.  KiRKPATRICK 
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WAE'S  me  for  Qaeen  Mary !  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  is  *  on  her/ 
as  at  the  game  of  pool,  and  I  sincerely  fear  her  sanctity  is 
not  worth  a  pin's  fee.  The  book  is  hard  reading,  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  erudition,  much  of  it  original,  arranged,  a  la  mode 
Oermanorurriy  in  notes.  But  when  you  have  toiled  through  the 
evidence,  and  sighed  over  Sir  John  Skelton,  Mr.  Hosack,  Father 
Stevenson,  old  Adam  Blackwood,  and  other  allies  of  her  Majesty, 
who  are  knocked  down  by  fieu^ts  and  then  sat  upon,  you  feel  that 
it  will  not  do.  Her  Majesty  was  not  a  stainless  martyr — though 
a  martyr,  of  a  kind,  she  was.  She  had  only  to  swallow  Mr.  Knox's 
formulae,  and  live  happy,  and  perhaps  die  Queen  of  England.  She 
preferred  death. 


# 


As  to  Damley,  who  can  seriously  acquit  her  ?  All  evidence,  of 
every  kind,  converges  on  her  guilt.  We  may  say  that  Damley 
richly  deserved  what  he  got— no  man  ever  deserved  it  better. 
We  may  add  that  Mary  loathed  the  task  of  betraying  him.  For 
mere  revenge  she  would  not  have  done  it  (and  thai  was  being 
unusually  virtuous  for  the  age),  but  her  passion  for  Bothwell 
hypnotised  her.  I  fear  that  the  Casket  Letters  to  Bothwell  are 
mainly  from  her  pen.  The  proudest  of  women  takes  pride  in 
humiliating  herself  before  that  conqueror  of  hearts,  that  poly- 
gamous deceiver.  A  forger  could  not  have  invented  the  changeful 
humours,  hatred  of  Damley,  loathing  of  her  crime — '  Alas,  I  never 
deceived  any  before!' — repentcmce,  reluctance,  final  submission 
to  Bothwell's  commands.  Mary  could  have  got  rid  of  Damley  in 
a  dozen  ways — even  constitutional  ways.  But  Bothwell  would 
not  wait,  and  ended  in  a  blunder  even  greater  than  his  crime.  A 
pupil  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  would  have  found  out  a  subtler  way, 
but  Bothwell  was  in  a  hurry.  The  question  is—not  *  Was  Mary 
guiltless?'  but '  How  bad  a  woman,  for  her  age,  does  her  guilt 
make  her  ?'     Elizabeth,  I  think,  was  a  far  worse  woman ;  and  I 
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would  like  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  Regent  Murray  in  an 
impartial  way.  But,  alas,  any  number  of  blacks  do  not  make  one 
white! 

• 

This  anecdote  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  to  the  point.  A 
party  of  London  police  were  on  a  holiday  visit  to  Oxford,  where 
at  the  Bodleian  they  saw  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary.  *  Only  one 
picture  here  is  in  our  line,'  said  a  gallant  peeler.  *  That  lady  has 
the  fisu5e  of  a  bom  criminal ; '  and  he  pointed  to  the  fair  daughter 
of  James  V.  Perhaps  he  referred  to  the  slanting  eyes,  like  those 
oiF  James  the  Last,  the  Old  Chevalier,  who  was  a  very  innocent, 
worthy  man  otherwise.  I  do  not  see  where  the  criminal  look 
comes  in,  but  then  I  am  not  a  policeman. 

*     • 
• 

When  I  wrote  on  the  divining  rod  last  month,  I  did  not  know 
that  Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  was  bringing  out  a  volume  of 
280  pages  on  'The  So-called  Divining  Rod,'  prelusive  to  a 
work  on  the  history  of  'the  twig'  (S.  P.  R.).  After  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  modem  literature  of  the  topic. 
Professor  Barrett  examines  amateur  dowsers,  who  have  nothing 
to  gain  in  a  financial  way.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove  their 
honesty,  for  everyone  likes  to  be  remarkable.  Still,  the  absence 
of  one  strong  motive  is  something.  Forty  cases  of  amateurs 
are  given.  Among  professionals,  some  120  cases  are  offered.  Out 
of  these  there  are  twelve  failures,  which  Professor  Barrett  has 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  establishing.  A  critic  in  Nature  has 
accused  him  of  relying  on  *  hearsay  evidence,'  and  of  neglecting 
the  negative  evidence  of  failures.  Now  the  evidence  is  not  hear- 
say, but  is  often  given  in  signed  accounts  by  eye-witnesses.  As 
for  failures,  they  have  been  diligently  inquired  after  and  calen- 
dared. Hearsay  evidence  of  failures  itself  occasionally  failed ; 
information  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  authors  of  the  un- 
fiivourable  rumours.  On  the  whole,  whatever  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  these  '  dowsers,'  they  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  creatures  of 
old  superstition  and  imperfect  or  prejudiced  inquiry. 


Professor  Barrett  suggests  five  tests  against  impostors  and 
chance  coincidence  between  the  dowser's  prediction  and  the 
actual  presence  of  water : — (1)  Separate  examination  by  different 
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dowsers;  (2)  blindfolding  the  dowser,  or  taking  him  out  on  a 
dark  night ;  (3)  agreement  between  dowser  and  geological  expert ; 
(4)  disagreement,  when  dowser  is  right  and  geologist  wrong  (and 
the  reverse,  I  presume) ;  (5)  sinking  a  well  equally  deep  near  the 
place  pointed  out  by  the  dowser.  These  tests  have  been  applied, 
one  or  other  of  them,  in  seventy-two  cases ;  the  last  test  being 
thought  the  best.  About  140  cases  are  given.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable that  large  numbers  of  educated  men  are  quite  content 
with  their  experience  of  dowsers. 

* 
How  is  it  done  ?  If  anyone  will  take  a  twig  and  try,  he  will 
find  that,  by  conadoua  muscular  action,  he  can  twirl  it  up.  But 
that  action  is  very  conspicuous ;  nor  can  you  break  the  twigs,  as 
often  occurs,  except  by  holding  tight  with  one  hand  and  twirling 
the  other.  The  twig  constantly  breaks,  as  is  alleged,  by  twisting 
up  againaiihe  action  of  the  muscles  which  are  holding  it  against 
its  movement.  Now,  if  unconscious  muscular  action  does  it,  it 
can  only  do  it  by  one  hand  working  while  the  other  resists.  Try 
if  a  friend  can  work  that  double  action  without  your  observing  it, 
either  by  sight,  or  by  touch,  while  you  hold  his  hands.  I  could 
not  observe  any  action  in  the  way  of  twirling  with  one  hand,  or 
otherwise,  on  the  only  occasion  when  I  tried  to  detect  it.  But, 
if  the  action  of  the  muscles  be  honestly  unconscious,  how  does  it 
evade  observation  ?  We  need  a  juggler's  evidence,  perhaps.  I 
don't  see  how  unconscious  muscular  movements  can  do  the  trick, 
because  I  don't  see  how  they  could  elude  observation ;  but  this  ift 
a  question  for  experts  in  conjuring.  I  defy  Professor  Barrett's 
'  extraordinary  and  involuntary  spasm  of  muscular  power '  to  escape 
the  notice  of  lookers-on.  Crafty  twirling  might  escape  detection  ; 
a  spasm,  an  extraordinary  spasm,  could  not.  The  transference  of 
the  power,  when  the  dowser  holds  one's  wrists,  is  also  odd.  It 
was  not  transferred  to  me,  but  several  cases  are  given,  and  I  know 
another  which  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine.  But  as  the  dowser 
who  held  his  wrists  was  a  young  lady,  the  public  only  mocked. 


The  affair  is  puzzling,  but  here  I  differ  from  Professor  Barrett. 
^  There  are,  no  doubt,  counterfeit  dowsers,  .  .  •  but  it  is  needless  to 
waste  any  time  over  them.'  Why,  surely  they  are  the  very  people 
we  ought  to  study.  When  we  understand  their  methods,  we  shall 
have  a  chance  of  discovering  whether  the  dowsers  regarded  a»- 
genuine  are  counterfeits  or  not. 
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Dowsing  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  like  ghosts,  bj  saying  '  What  is 
the  use  of  it  ? '  and  by  inferring  that  it  does  not  exist,  because 
you  cannot  see  why  it  should.  It  is  useful  enough,  and  is  used 
very  widely  and  successfully.  The  percentage  of  feilures  I  wish 
to  ?ee  stated  fuUy,  and  geologists  could  not  do  more  for  the  subject 
than  by  collecting  and  publishing  every  Ssdlure  they  can  hear  of. 
Only,  we  must  not  take  the  £ulures  on  hearsay  evidence,  any 
more  than  the  successes — an  obvious  fact  which  science,  I  cannot 
imagine  why,  is  apt  to  overlook.  It  is  perfectly  futile,  at  all  events, 
to  write  about  '  hearsay  evidence.'  As  for  neglect  of  failures, 
Professor  Barrett  writes :  ^  Whilst  all  the  Ssdlures  I  have  been  able 
to  substantiate  are  cited,  only  such  successes  are  given  as  are 
needful  for  the  main  object  of  this  investigation.'  He  writes  to 
people  who  proclaim  failures,  and  occasionally  ^receives  no  reply.' 
The  editor  of  Nature  {not  the  Author,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Smith's  mot)  is  expected  to  be  depressed  when  he  learns  that  the 
Bursar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Glazebrook,  F,R.S.,  has 
successfully  employed  a  dowser  on  a  College  estate,  or,  at  least, 
has  not  forbidden  him  to  be  employed,  as  he  was,  successfully. 
Dreadful  superstition  in  high  places !  But  the  dowser  *  gets 
there,  all  the  same,'  like  an  insect  celebrated  by  an  American  poet. 
Nature  talks  about  ^  the  wild  assertions  of  charlatans.'  Charlatans 
as  much  as  you  please ;  but  if  the  charlatan's  assertion  is  perfectly 
correct,  why  call  it  ^  wild '  ?  I  suppose  that  even  geological  experts 
make  mistakes ;  in  fact,  they  undeniably  do  (as  we  shall  see) ;  and 
dowsers  may  err  and  have  erred,  like  General  Councils.  We  can 
only  be  called  fools  for  employing  them,  if  their  blunders  exceed 
a  certain  percentage. 

• 

We  have  a  singularly  interesting  case  at  Waterford,  where, 
after  professional  experts  had  vainly  bored  for  water  at  great 
expense,  Mr.  Kinahan  was  consulted,  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
Senior  Geologist  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  The 
evidence  is  not  distinct,  for  Mr.  Kinahan,  writing  to  Professor 
Barrett  in  the  present  year,  says  that  he  considered  boring  would 
be  useless,  and  suggested  another  and  very  costly  method,  *  driv- 
ing and  sinking.'  While  his  report  was  being  considered,  says 
Mr.  Kinahan,  Mullins  the  dowser  was  called  in,  and,  undeniably, 
pointed  out  a  spot  where  plentiful  water  was  obtained.  This  was 
in  1889.  Now,  two  letters  written  to  Mr.  Kinahan,  by  a 
Mr.  Budd,  at  the  time  (September,  1889)  inform  that  gentleman 
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that  the  boring  which  he  suggested,  at  the  point  which  he 
selected,  had  been  a  &ilare,  and  the  same  evidence  is  now  given 
by  Mr.  Bichardson,  on  whose  premises  the  experiments  were 
made.  We  can  hardly  doabt,  therefore,  that  the  geological  expert 
did  point  out  a  spot  where  boring  was  a  fisdlare,  while  Mollins 
fonnd  the  right  place  ¥dth  the  twig.  Mr.  Kinahan's  opinion,  he 
says,  ran  to  the  effect  that  boring  was  extremely  unlikely  to  hit 
just  on  the  right  spot.  Yet  that  was  precisely  what  Mullins  did ; 
whether  Mr.  Kinahan  tried  boring,  and  f&iled  (as  Mr.  Budd 
informed  him  at  the  time),  or  whether  (as  Mr.  Kinahan  now 
remembers  the  case)  he  himself  regarded  boring  as  '  useless.' 

* 

We  have  geological  opinions.  Mr.  Holmes,  F.G.S.,  writes,  ^  I 
think  no  intelligent  person  can  doubt  the  practical  successes  of 
dowsers.'  Mr.  Blake,  F.G.S.,  inquires, '  When  was  it  (the  rod)  ever 
successful  ? '  He  can  ask  Mr.  Holmes,  F.G.S.  That  gentleman 
says,  ^  Does  a  recognition  of  successes  involve  a  recognition  of  an 
abnormal  fieu^ulty  in  the  dowser  ? '  Of  an  unusual  fiaculty,  one 
would  reply,  if  of  any  faculty  at  all.  Is  a  Calculating  Boy 
*  abnormal '  or  only  unusual  ?  Mr.  Blake,  F.Gr.S.,  gave  a  case  of 
a  fiEdlure  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer.  Professor  Barrett 
wrote  to  that  gentleman's  address,  and  received  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Palmer  (of  the  biscuits)  the  reply  that  his  experience  of 
dowsing  had  been '  eminently  satisfactory.'  But  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer 
is  dead,  and  no  information  about  the  failure  could  be  got.  Mr. 
Blake,  F.G.S.,  however,  says,  'The^Palmers  now  are  no  longer 
believers  in  the  divining-rod,'  whereas  Mj.  G.  W.  Palmer  avers  that 
his  experience  has  been  '  eminently  satisfactory.'  He  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Blake,  somehow,  that  '  the  divining-rod  business  is 
absolute  Twnsenae/  or  that  dowsers  *  should  be  prosecuted  for 
fravdy*  which  is  disconcerting.  Mr.  Banco,  F.G.S.,  knows  of  no 
'  first-class  pumping  station  for  trade  purposes  which  originated 
with  a  dowser.'  But  Mr.  Bichardson  seems  satisfied.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Enys,  F.G.S.,  dowses  himself,  and  is  President  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
logical College  of  Cornwall.  The  opinions  of  F.G.S.'s  vary ;  but 
most  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  dead  against  the  dowser,  whose  theory 
of  the  underground  distribution  of  water  seems  to  be  absurd. 
However,  his  theory  is  not  what  we  are  concerned  with ;  we  are 
concerned  with  his  practice. 
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I  have  not  read  The  non-Bdigion  of  the  Fviv/rey  from  the 
French  of  M.  Guyau,  but,  opening  it  at  random,  I  found  an  odd 
thing.  M.  Guyau  was  dismissing  miracles  in  an  airy  way,  and  he 
spoke  of  that  which  we  commemorate  at  Easter.  The  thing  is  not 
ont  of  the  common,  he  argues.  Not  long  ago  a  criminal  who  was 
executed  in  America  appeared  next  day  to  a  number  of  his  friends. 
I  don't  say  that  he  didn't ;  but  no  reference  whatever  is  given 
for  the  fact,  which  is  hardly  scientific.  Did  the  criminal  tf^k  as 
well  as  merely  show  himself?  Was  he  handled ?  Had  he  pro- 
phesied his  return  to  The  Bowery,  or  whatever  his  haunts  may 
have  been  ?  Never  did  I  see  a  startling  anecdote  so  calmly  pre- 
sented, as  an  illustrative  fact,  to  the  dark  scientific  doubter.  What 
the  non-Religion  of  the  Future  may  be,  I  have  no  idea ;  but  this 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  pure  nonsense  of  the  present.  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  liked  to  feel  the  bumps  of  M.  Guyau.  That 
severe  yet  ingenious  thinker  also  showed  how  the  shadow  might 
have  been  turned  back,  for  Hezekiah,  by  tipping  up  that  monarch's 
dial — an  easy  stratagem.  Hezekiah  would  have  impaled  any 
practical  joker  whom  he  caught  at  the  trick.  Elijah,  I  dare  say, 
may  have  found  petroleum  oil  in  Mount  Carmel,  and  lighted 
that,  instead  of  water ;  I  have  seen  this  plausible  theory  somewhere. 
The  sceptic  should  be  very  shy  of  producing  these  explanations. 
They  imply  that  the  sacred  record  is,  at  all  events,  authentic 
enough  to  report  correctly  some  very  remote  events  which  were 
extremely  amazing,  and  were  miracles  in  the  eyes  of  lookers-on. 
If  so,  the  other  astonishing  events  may,  ex  hypothesis  be  correctly 
reported  also,  and  it  would  become  necessary  to  explain  away  all 
of  them.  The  most  credulous  unbeliever  would  be  staggered  by 
such  far-fetched  explanations,  on  taking  a  quantity ;  so  that  it  is 
much  safer  to  dismiss  everything  that  does  not  suit  the  argufier 
as  a  'myth,'  than  to  give  silly  explanations  and  imaccredited 
Yankee  ghost  stories.  Voltaire's  theory  that  fossil  shells  on  hill- 
tops were  dropped  about  by  pilgrims  is  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  argument  which  a  wise  person  will  avoid ;  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  M.  Guyau's  *  collective  hallucination '  of  the  American 
criminal's  pals.  Has  anyone  seen  the  legend  in  the  American  news- 
papers ?  Of  course  you  do  not  advance  matters  one  inch  by  talking 
about  a  *  collective  hallucination.'  It  must  have  a  cause,  and 
that  cause  may  be  a  ^  phantasmogenetic  agency '  unknown  to 
science.  The  battle  of  long  words  is  a  drawn  battle,  and  nobody  is 
a  bit  the  wiser.  You  do  not  account  for  a  phenomenon  when  you 
call  it  by  a  long  name — ^you  only  classify  it;  you  are  as  remote  as 
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before  from  understandiog  the  bearings  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
phenomenon  which  you  label  with  the  same  fiintastic  ticket.  Mj 
Mnmpsimns  is  as  good  as  M.  Cruyau's  Sumpsimns,  and  ^  phan- 
tasmogenetic  agency'  is  quite  as  valuable  as  his  ^collective 
hallucination : '  '  Sees  it  and  goes  a  syllable  better/  in  the 
terminology  of  Poker, 


Literature  has  a  great  loss  in  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  No  poet 
himself,  he  was  an  excellent  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  his  Ghlden 
Treasuryy  though  only  a  selection,  is  so  pre-eminently  good 
that  it  is  worth  many  an  original  work.  His  new  volume  is 
certainly  full  of  fantastic  choices.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  so  richly 
represented,  had  indeed  a  metrical  gift,  like  that  of  Poe,  at  a 
long  distance.  He  opens  the  book,  and  .his  very  first  stanza,  the 
first  in  the  volume,  expires  in  a  bathos  really  comic.  We  have 
too  much  Barnes — a  weariful  writer  of  misspelled  English,  called 
'  dialect ' — too  much  of  several  nobodies,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
several  undeniable  somebodies.  Conceivably  the  shadow  of  his 
approaching  fatal  illness  darkened  Mr.  Palgrave's  taste,  or  perhaps 
he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  had  '  &ds,'  negative  and  positive.  His  own 
Visions  of  EngUi/nd^  in  many  queer  passages,  rather  approve  the 
latter  theory.  However,  despite  its  astonishing  sins  of  commission 
and  omission,  this  book,  too,  is  full  of  good  poetry,  while  the 
format  is  just  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  Very  possibly 
Mr.  Palgrave  had  never  read  several  modem  writers — ^Mr.  Bridge, 
for  example,  whom  it  really  seems  impossible  Turf  to  select  from, 
if  you  have  the  chance.  I  learn  from  the  Quarterly  Review  that 
Mrs,  Meynell  is  none  of  your  minor  poets ;  yet  to  my  shame,  and 
doubtless  to  my  loss,  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  seen  even  the  outside 
of  one  of  her  meritorious  volumes.  However,  I  am  not  making  a 
collection  of  modem  poems,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  was  doing  so.  I 
would  liefer  thrust  my  hand  into  the  den  of  several  lively 
cockatrices.  *  What !  *  the  critics  cry,  *  you  ram  in  Percy  Popjoy, 
and  you  don't  give  a  line  of  Poseidon  Hicks — ^the  unique  Hicks ! 
Fa,  vieux  cagot ! '  Now,  one  might  never  have  heard  of  Hicks, 
whose  friends  would  salute  one  in  this  fiery  fashion,  /  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  Mr.  Wilton;  perhaps  it  is  a  nam  de 
guerre.  There  is  just  one  comfort — ^Mr.  Palgrave,  like  myself^ 
seems  unacquainted  with  the  Muse  of  Mrs.  Meynell.  I  am  not 
alone  in  giant  ignorance. 

*     • 
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Nor  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  that  Brougham,  or 
fiomebody  else,  ridiculed  Keats  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  ^  That 
'was  at  the  other  shop/  as  Mr.  James  Crawley  puts  it.  Jeffrey 
praised  Keats  in  the  Edinburgh^  probably  to  spite  the  Tories. 
Mr.  Birrell  may  remember — 

'  Who  slew  John  Keats  1 ' 

The  answer  is  not,  *  '*  I,"  said  the  Edivhwrghy  so  savage  and  tartarly, 
"  /  slew  John  Keats."  *  It  does  not  rhyme ;  nor  is  *  d  Vouirance ' 
French,  as  the  Quarterly  believes.  University  Extension  has 
still  a  great  work  to  do  among  literary  characters.  They 
wiU  malign  the  Edivhurgh  Review^  accusing  that  exemplary 
print  of  youthful  excesses  which  it  never  committed.  Thus 
Dean  Farrar,  in  an  eloquent  panegyric  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  refined 
and  tasteful  treatise  The  Christian,  says,  ^  Keats  was  ordered  by 
the  Edinbwrgh  Review  to  go  back  to  his  galipots.'  This  is  not 
only  incorrect,  but  could  not  be  true.  Keais  wa^s  a  Whig.  How 
absurd,  then,  to  accuse  the  Edinbwrgh  of  assailing  Keats !  It 
was  into  Coleridge  (a  Tory)  that  the  Edinburgh  used  to  pitch, 
because,  as  he  was  a  Conservative,  his  poems  must  necessarily 
l)e  bad.  Neither  Edinburgh  nor  Quarteiiy  said  a  word  about 
galipots ;  thai  was  Blackwood's  genteel  raillery. 

Why  do  we  make  such  pyramidal  blunders?  Because  we 
think  the  fects  are  too  well  known  to  us  to  be  worth  verifying, 
and  our  memories  are  not  so  good  as  they  once  were.  Having 
mocked  at  my  betters,  I  now  '  put  my  hand  on  my  mouth,  and 
my  mouth  in  the  dust,  crying,  "We  are  cisterns,  yea,  broken 
cisterns,  cisterns  which  hold  no  water ; " '  for,  in  writing  about 
Wordsworth,  I  see  I  have  quoted,  *  Or  do  the  doubtful  murmv/rs 
flow  ? '  Of  course  it  is  *  the  doubtful  numbers ' ;  and  I  knew  it, 
if  you  had  asked  me.  How  vexed  Wordsworth  was  when  Scott 
quoted,  *  the  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake ' !  It  was  not '  sweet,' 
it  was  ^ still';  and  that  was  precisely  why  the  swan  ^floated 
double,  swan  and  shadow.'  A  beast  of  a  swan  he  was,  and  once 
attacked  myself  and  a  friend  when  fishing  in  a  boat ;  we  had  to 
whack  him  with  the  oars.  I  have  known  him  drive  a  fisher  off 
the  loch,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  fortitude.  It  was  a  case 
of  metus  cadens  in  constaniem  virum. 
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How  often  one  has  said  here  a  few  words  about  Mr.  Steven- 
son's latest  book,  and  now  the  end  has  come — in  St.  Ives.  In  his 
Vcdlivia  Letters  we  read  how  this  novel  seemed  to  him  to  have 
become  ^  a  pagoda/  a  f&ntastic  erection,  to  himself  a  weariness  or 
a  nightmare.  After  a  certain  point  (perhaps  chapter  xv.)  we  do, 
indeed,  see  his  idea  escaping  from  him.  The  tale  becomes  a  fisuitasj. 
The  lacquey  whom  he  picks  up  in  England  is  not  a  success ;  the 
wicked  cousin  is  no  Hashleigh  Osbaldistone,  or  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae ;  the  balloon  affair  is  a  desperate  resource.  A  reviewer  in 
The  Academy  explains — very  justly,  in  my  opinion — that  after  a 
certain  amount  of  work  at  a  book  Mr.  Stevenson  wearied ;  could 
not  go  on,  and  needed  a  period  of '  simmering,'  of  change,  perhaps 
of  what  is  called  ^  unconscious  cerebration.'  ^8^^.  Ives  did  not  profit 
by  an  interval  of  repose  and  change ;  hence  it  is  written,  in  part, 
invita  Minerva.  Like  Montaigne,  Mr.  Stevenson  could  not  do 
justice  to  himself  in  these  conditions.  Other  men  of  genius,  no 
doubt,  resemble  him  in  this  respect ;  you  can  easily  see  where 
Thackeray  grew  &gged,  and  Dickens's  failures  may  chiefly  be 
explained  by  fatigue  of  an  over-stimulated  brain.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  his  contemporary  letters.  Thus  the  opening 
part  of  St.  IveSj  though  not  of  the  author's  very  best,  is  a  gallant 
adventure  of  the  road.  But  what  follows  does  not  hang  together : 
a  jaded  invention  is  making  a  push,  the  writer  does  not  *  take 
pleasure  in  creation.'  Yet  the  cottage  at  Swanston,  under  the 
hills  where  the  blue  banner  went  down,  remains  a  consecrated 
scene,  the  home  of  his  youth  that  he  was  thinking  of  amidst  the 
alien  mountains  which  never  heard  the  Whaup's  betraying  cry. 
DuLces  reminiscitv/r  Argos. 

The  Blue  Boomj  in  McLcmiUarCs  for  October,  is  founded  on  facts. 
I  heard  the  germ  of  the  story  long  ago,  but  nothing  about  the 
Incubus.  There  is  another  bogie  in  evening  dress  who  haunts  a 
Scottish  house.  I  know  people  who  have  seen  him — in  fact,  all 
the  party  saw  him,  except  one  young  man.  At  last,  as  this  youth 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  he  saw  the  appearance  in  the  mirror,  turned 
round,  could  not  find  him,  and  saw  him  in  the  mirror  again.  Then 
he  did  all  that  could  be  done — took  aim  in  the  glass  and  threw 
both  his  hair-brushes  at  the  spectre,  over  his  shoulders.  But  he 
missed.  There  was  no  story  about  the  figure ;  it  just  walked  about 
the  house. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  BlundeuT^ 

Author  op  *  In  a  North  Country  Village,' 
*A  Daughter  of  the  Soil,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUZIONE. 

'  TT AVE  you  put  in  the  gun-case  ? ' 
H       *  Yes,  Sir  John.' 

*  And  the  golf-dubs  ?  ' 

*  They  are  here  in  the  corner,  Sir  John.' 

*  All  right — go  and  take  the  tickets/ 

Sturgess  disappeared,  and  Sir  John  Crofb  began  to  pace  the 
platform  slowly ;  looking  round  him  albeit  a  trifle  impatiently,  for 
he  found  himself  quite  ten  minutes  too  soon  for  his  train.  This  was 
a  circumstance  which  had  seldom  before  occurred,  and  he  felt 
naturally  annoyed.  He  could  not  think  what  had  possessed  that 
stupid  fellow  Sturgess,  who,  as  a  rule,  timed  his  arrivals  and 
departures  so  exactly.  Sir  John  liked  to  have  precisely  three 
minutes  to  spare  when  arriving  at  ^tation— one  minute  wherein 
to  betake  himself  to  the  platform,  another  for  the  bookstall,  a 
third  in  which  to  settle  himself  comfortably  in  a  comer  of  the 
railway  carriage.  As  for  Sturgess — no  valet  was  worth  his  Fait 
who  could  not  manage  in  three  minutes  to  see  to  luggage,  take 
tickets,  and  scramble  into  his  place. 

Sir  John  Crofl  felt  these  crumples  in  his  bed  of  rose-leaves 
the  more  in  that  he  was  what  the  world  called  an  exceptionally 
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fortunate  man.  He  had  been  in  possession  of  his  baronetcy  and 
property  for  about  two  years ;  there  were  mines  on  this  property, 
tin,  or  coal,  or  iron,  his  fidends  were  not  quite  sure  which,  but,  to 
make  amends  for  their  ignorance  on  this  point,  they  always  displayed 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  his  income ;  and  even 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  kind  enough  to  multiply  it 
by  three,  or  perchance  by  four,  the  fact  was  sufficiently  patent  to 
everyone  :  John  Crofb  was  colossally  rich.  Then  he  was  young — 
not  yet  thirty-two — ^handsome,  healthy,  and,  moreover,  honestly 
interested  in  life  and  in  his  fellow-creatures.  He  had  chosen  the 
career  of  a  diplomatist  before  his  uncle's  unexpected  death  had 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  any  career  at  all,  and, 
being  a  clever  young  man,  with  influential  connections,  had  had 
many  interesting  experiences  in  foreign  lands. 

As  he  paced  up  and  down  the  crowded  Waterloo  platform,  his 
quick  eye  flitted  from  fietce  to  face  with  eager  observation ;  now 
and  then  a  smile  of  amusement  made  his  moustache  twitch  as  he 
caught  sentences  at  random  among  the  throng,  and  all  at  once 
he  wheeled  round  to  look  again  at  two  figures  who  had  just 
brushed  past  him.  They  were  very  small  figures — two  tiny 
dark-eyed  women,  who  were  talking  rapidly  in  French.  A  second 
glance  revealed  that  both  were  young  and  pretty,  the  beauty 
of  one  being  particularly  striking.  The  other,  laden  with  shawls 
and  packages,  was  now  laboriously  assisting  her  companion  to 
climb  into  a  third-class  carriage. 

*  TiefM — do  not  be  so  impatient !  I  will  get  your  paper 
directly/ 

Croft  walked  on,  wheeling  as  he  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  platform,  and  slowly  retracing  his  steps.  The  face  of  the 
prettier  French  girl  was  pressed  against  the  window-pane  as 
he  passed  her  carriage.  What  a  charming  face!  Wliat  long, 
strange,  beautiful  eyes !  what  delicate  features  !  But  how  cross 
the  small  lady  was  !  Those  finely  pencilled  brows  were  fiercely 
knit,  the  lips  were  pouting,  and,  through  the  open  door,  he 
could  see  the  point  of  an  impatient  foot  tapping  on  the  carriage 
floor. 

*  Ah,  gay  she  called  out,  '  are  you  never  coming  back  ?  Make 
haste !  the  train  is  just  going  to  start.' 

'  Sm^ivty  chSrie ;  see,  I  have  brought  you  an  evening  paper.' 

*  I  told  you  to  bring  me  Punchy'  cried  the  imperious  voice 
from  within  the  carriage. 

John  Croft  paused  a  few  paces  away,  feigning  not  to  observe 
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the  pair,  but  in  reality  amused  and  interested.  Little  woman 
No.  1  was  looking  out  with  a  flushed  and  angry  face;  little 
woman  No.  2  stood  smiling  by  the  door,  holding  out  the  paper  for 
the  other's  acceptance. 

*  No,  Valerie,'  said  No.  2  firmly, '  I  will  not  buy  you  Pwnch ; 
I  told  you  I  would  not.  It  costs  three  times  as  much  as  this 
paper,  which  is  quite  as  amusing.  We  have  not  money  to  throw 
away,  remember.* 

*I  do  not  like,*  returned  Valerie,  'your  nasty  little  paper. 
When  it  is  not  sneering,  it  is  boasting.' 

*  Oh  !  oh ! '  cried  the  other,  with  a  mock  groan. 

John  Croft,  in  the  background,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  was 
disposed  to  dispute  this  somewhat  sweeping  denunciation  of  his 
favourite  evening  journal. 

*  Besides,'  pursued  Valerie,  pouting  more  than  ever,  *  I  want 
pictures ! ' 

*  I  will  change  this,  if  you  like,  for  Sc-i'-rapSj  said  No.  2, 
with  such  a  funny  emphasis  on  the  word  that  Valerie  laughed. 

'  No,  I  prefer  Ally  Slopair.* 

*  Now  do  not  be  a  child,'  said  No.  2  ;  '  the  train  is  really  going 
to  start — let  me  get  in.' 

This  reminded  Croft  that  it  behoved  him,  too,  to  seek  his 
place;  he  walked  rapidly  towards  the  carriage  he  had  already 
chosen,  but,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  he  saw  something  white 
whizz  from  the  compartment  which  had  so  long  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. When  the  train  started,  a  moment  or  two  later,  he  looked 
out  with  some  curiosity :  just  beside  the  spot  where  the  girl  he 
called  No.  2  had  been  standing  lay  the  despised  newspaper. 

Leaning  back  in  his  comfortable  comer,  and  lighting  his  first 
cigarette,  the  young  man  sufiFered  his  thoughts  to  linger  on  these 
interesting,  strange  little  Frenchwomen ;  French,  at  least,  they 
would  seem  to  be,  judged  by  their  tongue  and  a  certain  jauntiness 
of  air  and  garb ;  yet  something  about  them — the  complexion,  the 
shape  of  the  face — above  all,  the  setting  of  the  eyes — seemed  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Slavonic  type.  What  of  their  station  in  life  ? 
They  were  travelling  third  class,  poor  things !  and  No.  2  seemed 
to  do  the  combined  work  of  maid,  footman,  and  chaperon.  He 
smiled  as  he  remembered  the  recent  discussion :  no,  they  were 
certainly  not  well  oflF;  but  nevertheless  there  was  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, even  of  distinction,  about  them,  which  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  betrayed  that  they  were  ladies.  What  were 
they  doing  ?    Whither  were  they  going  ?    They  were  very  young 
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to  be  roaming  the  world  alone ;  No.  1,  indeed,  looked  almost  k 
child. 

While  he  thus  idly  wondered  and  pondered  the  hours  wore 
away :  it  was  not  really  a  very  long  journey,  though  Croft  con- 
sidered it  a  particularly  tedious  one,  accomplishing  it,  nevertheless, 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  His  aunt,  Lady  Mary  Bracken,  whom 
he  was  about  to  visit,  was  an  original  and  charming  woman ;  and 
her  house  was,  for  his  consolation,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
imaginable. 

The  abominable  little  junction  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
change  had  been  reached,  and  Croft,  Sturgess,  and  their  various 
paraphernalia  transferred  to  another  train,  when,  to  Sir  John's 
interest  and  amusement,  he  observed  that  his  foreign  fellow- 
travellers  were  also  migrating  from  one  platform  to  the  other. 
When  the  train  stopped  at  a  small  wayside  station,  the  last  before 
the  one  at  which  Croft  meant  to  alight,  he  was  surprised,  on 
looking  out,  to  behold  them  again,  running  along  the  platform, 
much  encumbered  with  their  various  belongings,  and  apparently 
in  a  violent  hurry.  Seeing  them  wrestling  with  the  stiff  handle 
of  the  door  of  the  neighbouring  first-class  compartment,  Croft 
opened  his  own,  towards  which  they  immediately  rushed. 

*  Get  in,  Valerie ;  get  in — quick ! '  cried  the  girl  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader ;  ^  I  have  but  an  instant  to  take  the  tickets.' 

She  flew  away,  breathless,  and  presently  returned,  holding  two 
first-class  tickets  between  her  shining  white  teeth ;  her  purse 
being  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  struggled  vehemently  with  the 
carriage  door,  which  an  officious  porter  had  an  instant  before  been 
kind  enough  to  close. 

Sir  John  hastened  to  open  it,  and  to  help  her  to  climb  in, 
which  she  did  just  as  the  train  was  moving.  She  crossed  to  the 
further  end  of  the  carriage  opposite  her  sister,  and  threw  herself 
back  in  a  seat,  panting  and  laughing. 

'  If  you  had  been  left  behind,  Margot,'  said  Valerie,  *  I  would 
not  have  gone  to  that  place  at  all.' 

'  Si,  si,'  said  Margot,  putting  the  tickets  in  her  purse,  which 
she  closed  with  a  snap;  *you  would  have  gone,  Valerie,  for 
our  hostess  would  not  otherwise  have  known  what  had  become  of 
us.  I  should  have  followed  in  a  cab  in  time  to  dress  you  for 
dinner.' 

Valerie  sat  upright,  frowning  for  a  moment;  then,  leaning 
forward,  she  began  to  talk  rapidly  in  another  language — ^a  language 
which  fell  familiarly  on  Croft's  ears.    It  was  Hungarian.    Many  a 
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time  had  he  heard  it  of  old.  When  he  had  been  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Vienna  he  had  even  made  a  special  study  of 
it.  So  he  was  right  in  his  surmise — these  girls  were  not  of 
Frankish  origin.  Now  that  he  studied  them  afresh  he  could  see 
that  the  eyes  of  the  one  called  Margot — a  pretty  name,  Margot — 
were  of  a  deep  blue,  the  blue  he  had  often  seen  in  Austria,  differ- 
ing from  the  blue  eyes  of  his  own  countrywomen  as  a  sapphire 
differs  from  a  forget-me-not.  It  was  their  thick,  long,  black  lashes 
which  caused  them  to  look  so  dark.  In  his  pleased  interest  at  the 
discovery  of  the  girls'  nationality  he  forgot  that  he  was  practically 
eavesdropping,  for  the  strangers  evidently  considered  themselves 
quite  safe  in  discussing  before  him  matters  of  an  intimate  and 
personal  nature. 

*  Margot,'  said  Valerie,  *  do  you  hear  ?  I  will  not  be  dressed 
by  a  strange  maid — if  one  comes,  I  shall  lock  my  door.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  one  will  not  come,  for  it  would  be  rude  to  refuse 
an  offer  that  is  kindly  meant.' 

'  It  will  not  be  kindly  meant.  She  will  want  to  see  what 
things  we  have  got  and  how  we  are  dressed — ah,  and  she  will  see 
the  dams  in  my  only  silk  petticoat !  It  is  all  patched,  patched, 
patched — how  can  I  allow  a  stranger  to  stare  at  it  ? ' 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Croft  began  to  be  conscious  that 
the  conversation  was  not  meant  for  his  ears,  and  to  wonder 
nervously  whether  he  ought  not  to  confess  his  acquaintance  with 
the  tongue  used  with  such  blissful  security.  But  he  hesitated, 
dreading  to  bring  the  girls  to  confusion. 

*  I  hate  the  curiosity  of  these  English,'  pursued  Valerie ;  *  they 
look  at  us  as  if  we  belonged  to  quite  another  species — they  stare 
as  if  we  were  little  wild  animals ;  they  ask  us  questions — questions 
which  we  should  not  think  of  asking  any  but  our  most  intimate 
friends !     They  make  remarks — bah !  I  hate  them ! ' 

*  Do  not  be  so  foolish,  Valerie,'  returned  Margot,  reddening, 
and  throwing  back  her  head  with  a  little  proud  air  which  amused 
Croft,  who  was  furtively  watching  from  behind  his  newspaper. 
*  You  speak  as  if  we  were  inferior  to  these  people.' 

*  So  they  think,'  interrupted  Valerie.  *  Are  we  not  artist«  ? 
Are  we  not  paid  for  coming  here  ?  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  Ma'am*selle  la  Marquise ;  but,  my  dear,  it  is  not  birth  which 
is  respected  in  this  country — it  is  money.  And,  apropos  of  money, 
there  is  another  reason  why  I  dislike  this  imdertaking,  Margot. 
It  will  cost  us  four  times — ten  times — what  we  shall  gain  by  it. 
The  coachman  who  drives  us  from  the  station ;  the  nasty,  big 
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footmen  with  their  floured  heads ;  the  housemaids ;  the  maid  whom 
I  shall  not  allow  to  dress  me — they  will  all,  all  expect  money ;  and 
whatever  we  give,  they  will  think  it  too  little — acA,  I  wish  we  had 
not  come ! ' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  Sir  John  presently  stealing  a  glance 
at  Margot,  who  sat  very  straight,  looking  a  little  pale,  he  thought, 
and  extremely  serious. 

*  I  have  thought  over  it,'  she  said,  *  and  I  consider  it  wise  to 
come — ^yes,  in  spite  of  all  the  expense.  It  is  necessary  for  you, 
you  see.  You  can  never  succeed  unless  you  are  known — this* 
seemed  to  me  a  chance.  Now ' — in  an  altered  tone — *  we  shall  be 
getting  out  directly ;  it  would  be  well  for  you,  I  think,  to  change 
your  gloves.' 

Opening  her  bag,  she  took  out  two  pairs  of  new  gloves,  begin- 
ning with  great  care  and  precision  to  remove  those  she  wore,  while 
her  sister  did  the  same.  Crofb  remarked  with  a  kind  of  compas- 
sionate amusement  that  those  they  took  off  were  much  worn  and 
had  been  frequently  mended.  While  Valerie  was  coaxing  the 
buttons  of  one  of  the  new  pair  to  meet  round  her  plump  little 
wrist,  she  suddenly  uttered  an  exclamation : — 

*  Margot,  Margot !  my  shoes — you  never  sewed  the  pink  bows 
on  my  shoes  ! ' 

Margot  paused,  evidently  stricken  and  contrite.  *  It  is  true ;  I 
have  forgotten !  * 

^Everything  goes  wrong,'  said  Valerie,  tragically.  'Every 
single  thing !  Not  even  my  little  pink  bows,  that  I  had  counted 
on !     Ah,  Margot ! ' 

*  Beloved,'  said  Margot,  almost  with  tears  in  her  voice,  ^  I  am 
so  sorry  that  I  should  have  forgotten  ;  but  truly  I  will  sew  them 
on  in  time — they  dine  so  late  it  will  be  easy.' 

Valerie  pouted  still,  as  Croft  observed,  with  gathering  impatience. 
She  was,  if  anything,  the  younger  of  the  two ;  and  how  imperious 
she  was  to  her  sister,  how  irrational,  how  spoilt !  But  just  at 
that  moment  Margot  leaned  forward  and  patted  her  hand ;  where- 
upon the  little  lady  banished  the  pout  from  her  face,  and  replaced 
it  by  a  smile — such  a  smile! — gracious,  tender,  disclosing  the 
most  fascinating  and  unexpected  dimples ;  the  eyes,  moreover, 
lighting  up  and  laughing  too,  so  sweetly,  that  Croft  succumbed. 
She  was  spoilt,  yes,  but  delicious ! 

His  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  train  slackening  speed, 
and  presently  all  alighted  together.  There  was  the  omnibus  finom 
Brackenhurst — why,  his  fellow-travellers  were  actually  making 
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their  way  towards  it  under  the  guidance  of  a  porter !  He  could  hear 
Margot  stating  in  her  pretty,  foreign  English  that  they  were  going 
to  Lady  Mary  Bracken's.  There  was  Sturgess,  fall  of  importance 
as  usual,  taking  possession  of  the  entire  equipage,  and  installing 
his  master's  belongings  in  the  most  desirable  comers ;  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ladies  were  waiting  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  portly  person  from  the  doorway.  An  emphatic  dig 
from  Sir  John's  stick,  accompanied  by  a  curt  admonition,  soon 
removed  the  obstacle,  and  then  Croft,  raising  his  hat,  remarked 
that  he  believed  they  were  bound  for  the  same  place,  and  inquired 
if  he  could  make  himself  of  use. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Margot,  *  I  think  all  our  effects  are  already 
rassembled.' 

The  quaint,  rather  deliberate  English  fell  from  her  lips,  Croft 
thought,  more  prettily  than  either  of  the  languages  which  the 
sisters  spoke  so  volubly ;  he  observed,  as  she  looked  up  at  him,  that 
her  eyes,  though  less  large  and  brilliant  than  her  sister's,  had  a 
greater  charm  of  expression — un  reg(vrd  voilSy  as  she  herself  might 
have  termed  it. 

He  bowed  and  held  back  the  door  smilingly,  while  they  entered ; 
Margot  acknowledging  the  attention  with  a  funny  little,  stately 
bow,  while  Valerie  brushed  past,  holding  her  head  very  high,  and 
wearing  an  air  of  haughty  displeasure.  Croft  followed,  rather  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  little  creature's  airs  and  graces,  and 
cudgelling  his  brains  to  discover  in  what  he  had  managed  to  offend 
her. 

He  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  Having  taken  up  her  position 
in  the  furthermost  comer  of  the  vehicle,  she  again  addressed  her 
sister  in  Hungarian,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  her  lips  quivering  with 
excitement : — 

^  I  could  die  with  shame,  Margot !  He  also  comes  with  us. 
What  possessed  ypu  to  get  into  his  carriage  when  the  whole  train 
was  open  to  us  ? ' 

*  But  why  not  ? '  returned  Margot,  opening  her  eyes  very  wide. 
*  There  is  nothing  amiss  with  the  young  man — why  should  we 
shun  him  ? ' 

Croft  with  difficulty  restrained  a  grateful  glance  in  her 
direction.  Why,  indeed,  had  this  unreasonable  being  taken  a 
dislike  to  him  ?  He  on  his  part  was  disposed  to  be  particularly 
amiable. 

*  Do  you  ask  ? '  cried  Valerie,  her  small  hands  clenching  them- 
selves on  her  lap.     '  Did  he  not  see  us  getting  into  a  third-class 
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carriage  in  London  ?  I  saw  him  watching  ns  when  you  were  so 
long  absent  baying  yonr  stupid  paper — ah !  all  onr  little  plan  is 
now  of  no  use !  We  might  just  as  well  haye  travelled  third  class 
all  the  way — he  will  tell  everyone  he  saw  us  changing  just  at  the 
last  station ;  he  was  looking  out  when  you  were  getting  the 
tickets — I  saw  him.  Is  it  not  like  you,  Margot  ?  He  is  the  only 
one  in  all  that  train-full  of  people  who  is  coming  here,  and  you 
must  choose  his  carriage ! ' 

'  My  dear,  the  door  happened  to  be  partly  open/  returned 
Margot  in  a  deprecating  tone.  '  Do  not  make  yourself  unhappy. 
I  daresay,  though  you  £Emcy  it,  he  did  not  really  observe  us.' 

'  Do  not  speak  to  me/  cried  Valerie.  '  He  also  saw  us  chang- 
ing our  gloves ;  he  watched  us — I  saw  him.  He  was  smiling  to 
himself  behind  his  newspaper.' 

'  That  is  certainly  unfortunate/  returned  Margot,  in  tones  of 
such  deep  depression  that  Croft  felt  a  monster  of  duplicity  and 
guilt.  If  they  guessed  that  he  had  understood  all  their  con- 
fidences to  each  other !  that  he  even  knew  about  the  only  silk 
petticoat ! 

With  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  shoulders  Valerie  threw  her- 
self back  in  her  comer ;  and  Croft,  to  break  the  awkward  silence 
which  ensued,  endeavoured  presently  to  engage  the  elder  sister  in 
conversation.  She  answered  him  politely,  but  somewhat  absently, 
and  there  was  a  latent  trouble  in  her  face  which  caused  him  to 
feel  more  and  more  ill  at  ease.  If  he  could  only  assure  them  that 
he  would  not  for  worlds  betray  their  little  secrets !  But  to  do  so 
was,  of  course,  impossible. 

From  Margot's  somewhat  exiguous  answers  to  his  insinuating 
questions  he  learnt,  however,  that  they  had  not  been  long  in 
England,  that  they  lived  in  Ix>ndon,  that  they  knew  Lady  Mary 
Bracken  slightly,  and  that  they  intended  to  remain  about  a  week 
at  Brackenhurst. 

'  My  aunt  is  giving  one  of  her  large  charitable  entertainments, 
is  she  not  ? '  he  asked  by-and-by.  '  As  a  rule,  one  rather  dreads 
them.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  institution  is  to  be  benefited 
this  time  ?     Is  it  the  Model  Hospital  or  the  Night  School  ? ' 

'I  really  do  not  know,'  returned  Margot,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  with  a  smile ;  a  very  sweet  smile,  though  perhaps  less 
fascinating  than  her  sister's.  Her  face  did  not  seem,  like  Valerie's, 
to  sparkle  all  over,  and  only  one  dimple  was  revealed ;  John  Croft 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  eyes  remained  thoughtful  and  even 
sad.  Did  they  never  laugh  ?  he  wondered.    Now^  what  could  tl^ese 
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little  people  be  ?  Artists  they  called  themselves.  There  were 
many  varieties  of  the  species.  Were  they  actresses  ?  He  dis- 
missed the  suggestion  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  him,  and  yet  he 
knew  that  among  the  items  of  Lady  Mary's  charitable  bill  of  fiure 
was  included  a  play.  But  there  was  also  to  be  a  concert — perhaps 
they  were  musicians. 

^  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  concert  on  Wednesday/  he  hazarded, 
this  time  addressing  the  younger  sister.  ^I  am  quite  looking 
forward  to  it.' 

Instead  of  answering  him,  she  sprang  up,  clapping  her  hands 
together.  ^  Ah,  my  Cremona  ! '  she  cried.  '  Margot,  Margot,  you 
have  left  it  behind  !  Ah !  now,  indeed,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
die!'  Tears  suddenly  leaped  to  her  eyes,  and  she  wrung  her 
hands  piteously. 

'  No,  no,  it  is  quite  safe,'  returned  Margot  eagerly  ;  '  I  saw  the 
man  carry  it  down  myself — it  must  be  here,  surely.' 

Valerie  pounced  upon  the  piled-up  goods  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  omnibus,  and  dragged  the  neat  heap  asunder,  overturning 
Croft's  dressing-bag  and  throwing  down  his  golf-clubs. 

'  What  is  the  matter? '  cried  Sir  John,  looking  about  him  in 
surprise  and  alarm ;  he  had  not  quite  caught  the  drift  of  Valerie's 
lamentations. 

^  My  sister  cannot  find  her  violin,'  explained  Margot,  almost  as 
much  perturbed  as  she.  *  I  am  sure  I  saw  the  porter  put  it  in ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  outside  ? ' 

'  Outside ! '  cried  Valerie,  volumes  of  wrath  and  woe  in  her 
tone.  Then,  suddenly  letting  down  the  window,  she  shrieked  to 
the  coachman  to  stop.  All  was  confusion  for  a  moment;  but 
presently  the  treasure  was  discovered  safely  ensconced  behind 
the  coachman's  legs,  where  Sturgess  had  thoughtfully  bestowed  it, 
that  there  might  be  more  room  within  the  vehicle  for  his  master 
and  his  belongings. 

*  Give  it  to  me ! '  cried  Valerie,  almost  inarticulately;  the  tears 
were  rolling  down  her  cheek,  and  she  was  quite  pale. 

Sturgess,  immensely  astonished,  clambered  down  from  his 
post,  and  handed  in  a  shabby  little  black  case  through  the  window. 
Sir  John  breathed  a  parting  aspiration  after  him  as'  he  retired, 
and  then  apologised  very  humbly  to  his  fellow-travellers  for  the 
man's  officiousness. 

Margot  made  a  pretty  and  polite  disclaimer,  but  Valerie  did 
not  appear  to  hear.  She  sat  hugging  the  battered  old  case  tightly 
iu  her  am^s,  and_occasionall^^kissing^it. 
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Shortly  after  this  Kttle  episode  the  carriage  turned  in  at  a 
long  wooden  gate  painted  black  and  white. 

*  Very  funereal,  is  it  not  ? '  remarked  Sir  John.  *  Black  and 
white  ore  the  family  colours.  It  is  my  aunt's  mania  to  paint 
everything  black  and  white  that  can  be  painted ! ' 

Margot  smiled;  and  John,  looking  at  her,  saw  that  she  was 
pale,  and  that  the  small  hands  folded  on  her  lap  were  shaking, 
doubtless  with  nervousness.  He  went  on  babbling  pleasantly  in 
a  way  which  did  not  require  response  while  they  drove  along  an 
avenue  bordered  at  each  side  by  black  and  white  railings,  and 
then  past  a  black  and  white  lodge,  halting  finally  before  a  long 
white  house  with  a  black  door. 

Croft  helped  the  sisters  to  alight,  observing  with  pity  that  the 
elder  one  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  longing 
to  say  something  reassuring.  Valerie,  however,  appeared  quite 
unconcerned,  and  continued  to  clutch  her  violin,  though  a  foot- 
man oJBTered  to  relieve  her  of  it.  In  another  moment  they  found 
themselves  in  the  library,  where  Lady  Mary  Bracken  and  her 
guests  were  having  tea. 

The  hostess  was  a  tall  old  lady,  with  sandy  hair,  and  a  black 
lace  bonnet,  worn  very  much  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

*  You  have  come ! '  she  observed,  nodding  at  her  nephew ; 
then,  to  the  little  sisters,  '  You  have  come,  too.  Why  didn't  you 
leave  your  fiddle  in  the  hall  ? ' 

*  I  preferred  to  bring  my  violin  in  here  with  me,'  said  Valerie 
deliberately.  *  It  might  be  roughly  handled  by  people  who  did 
not  know.' 

She  looked  a  very  mite  among  the  many  tidl  women  present, 
all  of  whom  were  gazing  at  her  curiously ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  perturbed. 

*  Well,  don't  tune  it  in  here,  that's  all,'  said  Lady  Mary ;  *  can't 
bear  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  being  tuned !  Now  sit  down,  all  of 
you ;  I  am  sure  you  are  tired  and  must  want  your  tea.' 

Valerie  instantly  popped  herself  down  on  the  nearest  chair. 
Margot  looked  shyly  round,  and,  finding  no  other  vacant,  stood 
quietly  beside  her  sister. 

^  You  haven't  got  a  chair,'  cried  their  hostess,  as  she  returned 
from  the  tea-table,  bearing  aloft  two  cups.  *  Here,  get  up,  fiosamond 
— you  haven't  had  a  long  journey  to-day !  Give  your  chair  to 
Mademoiselle  Kostolitz.' 

The  lady  addressed — a  tall,  fair  girl  with  a  handsome  fiace, 
quite  sufficiently  rouged — slowly  hoisted  her  long  languid  person 
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from  the  seat  in  question;  glancing  round  meanwhile  with  an 
expression  which  had  in  it  as  much  of  insolence  as  curiosity,  but 
continuing  all  the  time  the  conversation  in  which  she  had  been 
engaged  when  Lady  Mary  had  addressed  her. 

Margot  sat  down.  Sir  John  Croft,  who  was  at  that  time 
approaching  the  sisters  with  cake  and  bread-and-butter,  saw  a 
wave  of  colour  pass  over  the  face  which  had  been  so  pale,  while 
the  small  features  assumed  a  set  expression.  She  was  evidently 
rallying  her  self-command,  and  answered  him  composedly  when 
he  made  some  trivial  remark. 

'  Can  I  not  persuade  you.  Mademoiselle/  he  said,  addressing 
Valerie,  *to  let  me  take  care  of  that  violin  while  you  eat  your 
bread-and-butter  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  trust  you  sufficiently,*  she  replied,  uplifting  large 
defiant  eyes. 

*  I  assure  you,'  said  Croft,  *I  am  a  most  reliable  person — ask 
my  aunt.  Why,  I  manage  the  accounts  of  her  charitable  institu- 
tions for  her,  sometimes.' 

*  And  make  up  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? '  put  in  the 
tall  girl  whom  Lady  Mary  had  called  Bosamond,  gazing  calmly  at 
Sir  John  over  the  top  of  Margot's  head. 

Croft  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  interruption.  *  I  will 
guarantee,'  he  said  pleadingly  to  Valerie, '  to  dandle  your  Cremona 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  baby  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  approve  of  my  Cremona  being  dandled,'  said  Valerie, 
with  a  scornful  emphasis  on  the  word.  ^  But  if  you  hold  it  as 
reverently  as — what  shall  I  say  ? — as  your  Prayer  Book  in  church, 
I  will  entrust  it  to  you ! ' 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  John  does  not  occasionally  let  his 
Prayer  Book  fall  in  church,'  observed  Lady  Bosamond,  apparently 
addressing  no  one  in  particular. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Mary  Bracken  came  fussing  up.  ^  Would 
you  like  to  be  introduced?'  she  asked  her  nephew  in  a  very 
audible  aside :  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  '  Sir  John 
Croft',  Miss  Valerie  Kostolitz — the  other  Miss  Kostolitz — I  never 
can  remember  your  name — ^you'll  excuse  me.' 

*We  are  quite  old  acquaintances  already,'  rejoined  Croft 
pleasantly. 

Valerie  threw  him  a  savage  glance,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it,  continuing  blandly :  *  We  met  at  the  station,  did  we 
not?  And  drove  out  in  the  omnibus  together,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  introduction^for  anybody.' 
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^  Nevertheless/  said  Valerie  with  a  deliberate  uptilting  of  her 
dimpled  chin,  which,  as  he  subsequently  observed,  was  a  frequent 
gesture  with  her, '  it  is  always  more  convenient  to  know  a  person's 
name.' 

Croft  bowed,  still  tenderly  nursing  the  violin,  and  answered 
with  his  most  engaging  smile :  ^  An  introduction  is  certainly  an 
advantage  when  one  is  not  a  celebrity.  Now  everyone,  of  course, 
has  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz.' 

He  intended  to  say  something  very  pretty,  but  his  remark 
fell  disappointingly  iSiat.  The  two  sisters  coloured  up  to  the  roots 
of  their  hair,  and  his  aunt  interposed  bluntly,  ^  Don't  talk  non- 
sense. She  has  only  just  come  over,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
anywhere  yet.' 

Valerie  put  down  her  cup,  and  extended  an  imperative  hand. 
'  My  violin,  please,'  she  said,  drily. 

*  Give  it  to  her,  John ;  give  it  to  her,'  cried  Lady  Mary.  *  They 
will  want  to  go  upstairs  now,  and  unpack.  You'll  want  to  unpack, 
won't  you  ?    Or  shall  I  send  my  maid  ? ' 

Croft,  mindful  of  the  colloquy  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
feeling  a  little  sore  after  his  recent  rebuff,  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  malicious  curiosity  as  to  how  his  fellow-travellers  would 
take  the  suggestion.  With  grave  dignity,  however,  and  no 
apparent  sign  of  embarrassment  the  elder  sister  declined  the 
proposal. 

*  I  thought  very  likely  you  wouldn't,'  rejoined  Lady  Mary. 
'  People  don't  care  to  have  strange  maids  ferreting  about  among 
their  things,  do  they  ? ' 

The  remark  was  so  odd,  so  blunt,  and  withal  so  pertinent^  that 
John  Croft  actually  felt  himself  blushing.  To  his  surprise  and 
alarm  he  caught  Valerie's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression 
of  indignant  surprise. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STACCATO. 


When  Croft  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  he  found, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  his  aunt  was  alone. 

^  Just  what  I  wanted,'  he  observed,  sitting  down  beside  her  on 
the  S0&.     ^  I  came  down  early  on  purpose  to  have  a  chat  with 
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you.  I  know  you  are  always  ready  ages  before  everyone  else. 
Now,  tell  me,  wbo  are  those  nice  little  people,  and  why  are  they 
here?' 

*  You  mean  my  fiddling  girl — isn't  she  pretty  ?  Her  sister 
is  a  nice  little  thing,  too.  My  dear,  they  tell  me  she  plays 
divinely ;  the  other  one,  I  mean.  The  sister  just  accompanies 
her,  and  looks  after  her.  She  seems  to  manage  everything  for 
her ;  she  is  the  duenna,  in  fact.' 

'  I  see ;  and  how  did  you  come  across  them  ? ' 
'  Well,  by  a  curious  chance  Marian  told  me.  You  know  my 
great  firiend,  Mrs.  Wilberforce?  My  dear  John' — ^suddenly 
assuming  a  dolorous  tone — '  I  must  tell  you  affairs  have  been 
going  dreadfidly  badly  down  here.  Beally,  I  have  had  so  much 
worry  and  bother,  and  the  accounts  have  got  so  dreadfully 
muddled  up—' 

<  What  I '  interrupted  Sir  John  with  a  laugh,  ^  doesn't  the  Model 
Hospital  pay  ?    I  thought  it  was  doing  splendidly.' 

*  My  dear  boy,  it  couldn't  be  doing  worse.  The  fact  is ' — 
growing  voluble  and  confidential — *  the  country  people  here  are 
so  stupid  they  don't  understand  that  kind  of  thing.  They  won't 
go  to  the  hospital  because  they  say  the  doctors  will  be  playing 
games  with  them  while  they  are  alive,  and  cutting  them  up  after 
they  are  dead.  I  assure  you,  John,  one  woman  said  so  to  me 
perfectly  seriously.  It  seems  a  brother  of  hers  had  died  in  a 
hospital  once — she  told  me  all  about  it — all  sorts  of  details.  How- 
ever, in  short,  there  was  a  post-mortem,  "  And  only  think,  my 
lady,"  she  said,  "our  poor  Tom  had  to  go  and  meet  his  God 
without  his  inside  !  "  ' 

John  laughed  again,  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  was  beginning;  but  Lady  Mary  continued,  with- 
out heeding  him : 

*  Their  ignorance  is  perfectly  incredible !  Fancy,  I  asked  one 
of  them  the  other  day  what  she  would  do  if  her  child  burnt  itself 
or  got  badly  scalded ;  and  she  said,  "  Hold  it  under  the  pump  ! " 
Doesn't  that  make  you  shudder  ?  I  saw  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  then  I  had  what  was  really  a  splendid  idea — the 
Mothers*  Training  Guild— isn't  it  a  good  name  ?  I  have  classep, 
you  know,  for  the  village  women  ;  ambulance  lectures  that  they 
can  all  understand,  very  simple  and  easy.  They  are  taught  how 
to  bandage  an  injured  limb,  how  to  dress  a  bum,  how  to  make  a 
sick-bed.  Then  they  have  simple  lessons  in  invalid  cookery ;  they 
learn  to  steam  soles  and  to  make  chicken  broth * 
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^  Soles  and  chicken  broth ! '  repeated  John,  raising  his  eyebrows 
slightly. 

*  Yes,  simple  things  of  that  kind.  Don't  you  think  it  very 
useful?' 

'Most  useful  and  practical,  my  dear  aunt.  I  suppose  the 
husbands  earn  about  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  Wages 
are  low  here,  aren't  they  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  earn.  But  listen,  John,' 
again  mounting  her  hobby  and  cantering  off  at  full  speed.  '  Then 
they  have  lessons  in  se?ring ;  they  are  taught  how  to  cut  out  and 
make  their  own  clothes  and  their  children's.  I  supply  the  stuff, 
you  know,  and  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  things  home  after 
they  are  made ;  and  I  let  them  have  the  jellies  and  soups  and 
things,  just  to  encourage  them  and  give  their  belongings  an 
idea  of  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  Well,  I  assure  you,  John, 
this  plan  was  successful  from  the  first ;  the  women  simply  fiocked 
to  my  classes.  After  the  first  fortnight  I  had  to  increase  my  staff 
of  teachers ;  and  the  schoolroom — I  used  to  hold  my  classes  in  the 
schoolroom  after  schooltime,  of  course — well,  the  schoolroom 
wouldn't  hold  them  aU.  And  I  was  so  proud  and  so  confident, 
my  dear  John,  that  I  built  a  house  with  a  large  lecture-room,  and 
kitchens,  and  a  laundry — oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  they  are  taught 
to  wash  too — ^and  it  is  all  working  splendidly,  but ' 

*  I  quite  understand,'  interrupted  John,  who  had  been  fidgeting 
during  this  long  explanation.  '  The  financial  part  of  the  affair  is 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  rest ;  so  you  have  got  up  this 
bazaar  and  concert,  and  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  is  to  be  one  of  the 
attractions.' 

*  Exactly,'  responded  Lady  Mary,  much  gratified  at  his  prompt 
apprehension  of  the  state  of  affairs.  '  You  see,  having  to  supply 
materials  for  all  the  departments  makes  it  rather  expensive,  and 
the  building  came  to  more  than  I  anticipated.  Of  course,  later 
on,  when  the  Guild  is  in  full  working  order,  it  will  finance  itself. 
Each  member  will  have  to  pay  an  entrance-fee  and  an  annual 
subscription  ;  but  at  present  I  don't  want  to  discourage  the  poor 
things.' 

*  I  think  you  are  quite  right,'  said  her  nephew,  emphatically. 
*  And  so  you  had  the  happy  thought  ? ' 

*  I  had  the  happy  thought  of  having  a  concert  and  theatrical 
entertainment.  You  see,  I  have  had  so  many  bazaars ;  and  last 
time,  when  I  had  one  for  the  Night  School,  it  was  a  dead  faUure. 
So  I  was  delighted  when  Marian  Wilberforce  wrote  and  told  me 
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she  had  found  somethiDg  quite  new  for  my  entertainment.    Stop ; 
I  think  I  have  her  letter  here.' 

Lady  Mary  now  stalked  majestically  across  the  room,  and 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  small  table. 

*  Yes,  here  it  is ;  now  I  will  read  it  to  you :  **  I  have  found 
the  very  thing  you  want — an  attraction  quite  new,  and  not  at  all 
expensive." ' 

John  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  pity. 

' "  I  have  come  across  the  prettiest  little  pair  of  foreigners — 
French  or  Hungarian,  I  am  not  sure  which ;  the  name  is  Kostolitz." ' 

*  Certainly  that's  not  French/  said  John. 

* "  One  of  them  is  quite  a  genius," '  continued  his  aunt,  without 
noticing  the  interruption  ;  *  "  she  plays  the  violin  divinely,  and 
recites  like  an  angel.  They  tell  me  she  can  act,  too,  though  she 
does  not  wish  to  go  on  the  stage.  They  have  just  come  to  London, 
and  know  nobody  ;  therefore  now  is  your  time.  You  could  have 
them  for  nothing,  I  know.  As  the  other  sister  told  me,  they  are 
most  anxious  to  make  a  connection.  They  intend  to  give  lessons  at 
first — one  of  them  does,  at  least — just  to  support  themselves,  until 
the  younger  one  makes  her  d&}ut  in  due  form.  '  I  want  to  produce 
my  sister  properly,'  the  elder  one  said  to  me  ;  '  she  is  a  genius.' 
I  thought  it  so  quaint  of  her.  You  really  need  not  be  afraid 
to  have  them.  They  are  quite  presentable,  and  I  think  very 
retiring.' " 

John  arched  his  eyebrows.  This  was  not  the  word  he  would 
have  chosen  to  apply  to  JVIademoiselle  Valerie  ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  certainly  no  one  could  accuse  her  of  putting  herself 
forward. 

*  So  I  just  thought  I'd  try  them,'  said  Lady  Mary,  folding  up 
the  letter  and  putting  it  in  her  pocket.  *  We'll  make  the  little 
one  play  this  evening.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  butler 
announced,  *  Mr.  Tory.' 

*  The  curate,'  said  Lady  Mary  in  a  hasty  aside.  *  I  asked  him 
on  purpose  to  take  one  of  them  in  to  dinner.  The  other  is  going 
in  with  Algy.  He  is  furious,  because  he's  afraid  he'll  have  to 
talk  French.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tory  ?  You  know  my  nephew, 
Sir  John  Croft?' 

Mr.  Tory,  a  tall  gaunt  young  man,  whose  habitual  terror  of 
Lady  Mary  Bracken  was  on  this  occasion  increased  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  this  somewhat  formidable  nephew — John's  countenance  at 
that  moment  bore  a  distinctly  forbidding  expression — advanced 
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nervously  to  the  fireside  and  made  some  incoherent  remark.    John 

turned  suddenly  to  his  aunt. 

'  I  hope  Algy  will  behave  himself.      I  think  it  is  scarcely  civil 
to  send  one  of  those  girls  in  with  a  boy  in  round  jackets/ 

*  He  is  in  tails  now/  returned  Lady  Mary — *  tails,  this  half;  he 
is  nearly  seventeen,  you  know.' 

•Can't  you   let  me  take  her   in?'  persisted   John,  discon- 
tentedly. 

*  My  dear  John,  don't  be  an  idiot.     You've  got  to  take  Bosa- 

mond  Gorst.' 

Further  discussion  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the  last- 
named  lady,  followed  quickly  by  the  other  guests.  It  was  a 
curious  feet  that,  though  everybody  disapproved  of  Lady  Mary's 
charitable  speculations,  she  was  invariably  able  to  collect  as  large 
a  party  as  her  house  would  hold  to  witness  her  entertainments  for 
their  benefit.  She  exercised,  indeed,  an  odd  empire  over  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  bluntness  and  plain-speaking 
were  proverbial ;  her  hrusq'iverie  of  manner  took  away  one's  breath 
at  times,  but  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  being  oiffended  with  her ; 
and,  though  people  occasionally  grumbled,  they  generally  suc- 
cumbed to  her  influence.  Not  less  noticeable  than  this  curious 
sway  of  hers  was  the  fact  that,  whatever  strange  fancies  she  might 
take  into  her  head,  however  extraordinary  her  behaviour  or  rude 
her  speech,  no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  take  a  liberty  with 
her.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  duke ;  and  though  she  might  occasionally 
choose  to  go  down  on  her  knees  in  order  to  give  some  slovenly 
cottage  housewife  a  lesson  in  floor-scrubbing,  and,  moreover,  fre- 
quently wore  hobnailed  boots  that  would  better  have  graced  a 
ploughman,  she  invariably  conveyed  the  impression  that  she  was 
every  inch  a  great  lady. 

The  Kostolitzes  were  among  the  last  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  them  as  they  appeared,  and  there 
was  a  momentary  silence.  Valerie  was  dressed  in  pink  and  Margot 
in  yellow.  Their  dresses,  though  very  simple  in  material,  had  a 
certain  quaint  elegance  of  make ;  their  pretty  hair  was  fantastic- 
ally dressed,  and  adorned  with  sparkling  combs  of  imitative 
jewels.  As  they  stood  together,  in  their  brightly-tinted  dresses, 
their  faces  a  little  flushed  and  excited,  their  brilliant  eyes  roving 
round  the  room,  they  looked,  among  the  taller,  paler  country 
damsels,  most  of  whom  were  robed  in  white,  like  some  glowing 
exotics  transplanted  into  an  English  garden. 
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One  of  Lady  Mary's  brothers,  a  somewhat  morose-looking 
personage,  did  duty  as  host.  It  was  his  son,  the  Eton  boy  Algy, 
who  was  told  off  to  take  Margot  Kostolitz  in  to  dinner,  while 
Valerie,  who,  as  a  genius,  took  precedence  of  her  elder  sister,  was 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Tory. 

Mr.  Tory  was  exceedingly  young — ^a  very  hobbledehoy  among 
curates,  in  fact — as  yet  immellowed  by  parish  work  or  croquet ;  he 
wore  pince-nez  with  glasses  of  a  bluish  tint ;  he  was  very  shy  and 
pretematurally  solemn ;  and  when  he  advanced  to  Valerie,  jerkily 
extending  an  angular  arm,  his  heart  was  sick  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  providing  conversation  for  this  sparkling  little  foreigner. 
Valerie,  however,  soon  put  him  out  of  pain.  Looking  at  him 
critically  from  beneath  her  long,  dark  eyelashes,  she  inquired  with 
laborious  slowness  and  distinctness  : 

'  Do  you — spik —  Magyar  ? — I  mean,  'Ungarian  ?  * 

With  profound  alarm  and  astonishment  the  youth  hastened  to 
reply  in  the  negative. 

Valerie  raised  her  plump  shoulders  with  a  deprecating  shrug, 
and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Then  she  slowly  shook  her  head,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  menu. 

John  Crofb,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  witnessed  this 
comedy,  and  smiled  to  himself.  The  naughty  perverse  little 
creature  !  She  could  speak  English  as  well  as  anybody  when  she 
chose,  but  she  evidently  did  not  choose.  Her  next  neighbour 
was  a  local  magnate  who  particularly  disapproved,  as  Sir  John 
knew,  of  Lady  Mary  Bracken's  charitable  speculations,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  she  was  pauperising  the  county.  He  would  not 
be  likely  to  bestow  much  of  his  conversation  on  her  foreign  im- 
portation. Indeed,  after  one  glance  of  intense  disfavour,  he  turned 
a  large  and  protesting  shoulder  upon  it.  Valerie  glanced  at  him 
with  another  shrug,  ever  so  slight,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
dinner.  Not  one  word  of  any  kind  did  she  utter  during  the  pro- 
gress of  that  meal.  Then  what  had  begun  in  mischievousness 
and  perverseness  ended  in  sulks.  The  black  brows  drew  them- 
selves together,  the  red  under-lip  protruded ;  she  would  not  even 
eat  now,  but  sat  furling  and  unfurling  her  fan  in  as  pretty  a  fit  of 
temper  as  ever  a  spoilt  child  indulged  in. 

John  Croft,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  looked  down  the  table  to 
see  how  it  fared  with  the  other  sister.  She  had  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  herself  at  first ;  Croft  had  several  times  caught  laughing 
words  and  phrases  which  intimated  that  she  was  getting  on  very 
well  with  her  Eton  boy.     Indeed,  the  latter,  who  had  obeyed  some- 
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what  reluctantly  his  aunt's  injunction  to  give  his  ann  to  the  second 
Mademoiselle  Thing-um-a-jig,  had  discovered  after  five  minutes 
that  the  latter  was  a  very  good  sort.  As  the  meal  progressed  he 
became  quite  confidential,  and  Margot  had  at  first  been  im- 
mensely amused.  Now,  however,  she  looked  absent,  not  to  say 
anxious.  Once  or  twice  Croft  saw  her  telegraphing  little  piteous 
signals  to  her  sister,  and  observed  that  she  received  only  stony 
defiance  in  return.  Once  he  actually  intercepted  a  grimace.  He 
was  endeavouring  to  observe  the  consequent  effect  on  Margot, 
when  Lady  Bosamond  suddenly  turned  towards  him. 

'  You  must  crane  back  your  neck  a  little  farther  this  time/  she 
observed  icily ;  '  Lady  Lee's  head-dress  intervenes/ 

Croft  was  too  self-possessed  to  start,  but  was  annoyed  to  feel 
himself  colouring  slightly. 

'  You  seem  to  find  the  back  of  that  young  woman's  head  very 
interesting,'  pursued  Lady  Rosamond. 

'  It  was  not  the  back  of  her  head  in  particular — it  was  her 
face  I  wanted  to  see ;  but  the  back  of  her  head  is  interesting 
too.* 

'  Especially  the  glass-beaded  comb,  I  bhould  think.' 

*  Yes,  the  glass-beaded*  comb  is  pretty,  and  worn  as  no  English 
gbl  could  wear  it.' 

'  I  wonder  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  fascination  which 
these  little  persons  seem  to  have  for  you.  I  have  found  it  most 
amusing  to  watch  you  this  evening ;  when  you  have  not  been 
staring  at  one,  you  have  been  staring  at  the  other.' 

*  So  glad  you  found  me  amusing,'  said  Croft,  lazily. 
'  Well,  but  what  does  their  charm  consist  in  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  is  something  new  and  fresh  aijd 
fascinating  about  them.  It  is  rather  refreshing,  don't  you  think, 
to  come  across  something  new  now  and  then  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Lady  Rosamond,  archly,  *  your  taste  has 
been  vitiated  by  your  long  residence  in  foreign  countries.  But  you 
have  had  time  to  get  acclimatised  now.* 

*  Oh,  I  am  more  than  acclimatised,'  said  Croft  with  a  suavely 
impertinent  smile  ;  *  I  am  getting  rather  bored.' 

Lady  Rosamond  was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Bracken's 
brother,  while  Sir  John  was  the  nephew  of  her  deceased  husband  ; 
therefore  the  two  were  in  a  manner  connected,  and  accustomed  to 
meet  on  intimate  terms.  It  is  possible  that  Lady  Rosamond  may 
have  desired  to  become  yet  more  closely  connected  with  the  young 
baronet,  who  was  such  a  very  excellent  parti ;  at  all  events,  she  was 
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too  much  interested  in  him  to  witness  without  discomposure  h's 
notice  of  the  little  foreigners.  His  last  remark  necessarily  elicited 
a  good  deal  of  natural  resentment,  and  she  was  about  to  deliver  an 
exceedingly  sarcastic  repartee  when  the  ladies  rose,  and  she  loit 
her  opportunity. 

One  of  the  dowagers  dropped  her  fan  in  the  hall,  causing  a 
momentary  delay.  Valerie  and  Margot  were  thus  obh'ged  to  halt 
within  the  room. 

*  Qu'  aB-iu  doTic^  VdUrie  ? '  Croft  heard  the  latter  murmun 
'  Tu  n'ds  pas  adressi  ton  pauvre  RStirend  une  seulefois.* 

^  Je  le  dUeate^  was  the  curt  and  energetic  rejoinder. 

*  Mais  aoTigea  done,  chSrie ' 

'  Je  m'einbHe  id,^  muttered  Valerie  in  a  fierce  whisper ;  and 
then  the  little  procession  moved  on,  and  Croft  dosed  the  door. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  a  short  time  later,  he  went 
straight  up  to  the  younger  sister,  whom  he  found  sitting  a  little 
apart,  all  efforts  to  engage  her  in  conversation  having  fiEuled. 
Some  of  the  ladies  present  had  at  first  endeavoured  in  a  patronising 
way  to  make  friends  with  her ;  one  or  two  had  even  been  so  con- 
descending as  to  address  her  in  exceedingly  bad  French,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  she  spoke  English  with  great  ease  and  fluency ;  but 
Valerie  had  been  obdurate,  and  responded  so  curtly  that  they  had 
transferred  their  attentions  to  Margot,  who,  more  than  anxious  to 
secure  their  good  opinion  on  her  sister's  behalf,  had  quietly  and 
eagerly  responded. 

*  I  want  to  know,'  said  Sir  John,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  Valerie,  ^  how  soon  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  that  little 
black  dog  ? ' 

*What  little  black  dog?' — raising  her  eyes  with  a  swift, 
unsmiling  glance. 

*  The  little  black  dog  who  is  at  present  seated  upon  your 
shoulder.     Don't  you  know  the  phrase  ?     It  has  been  familiar  to 
me  since  ray  nursery  days.     We  sny  that  a  person  has  a  black 
dog  on  his  shoulder  when  we  mean  to  imply  that  he  is  out  of- 
temper.' 

*  Ifow  very  rude ! '  said  Valerie,  with  one  faint  dimple  begin- 
ning to  show  at  the  comer  of  her  mouth.  *  Why  do  you  think 
I  am  out  of  temper  ?  ' 

^  I  am  afraid  I  must  again  quote  the  language  of  the  nursery,' 
replied  Croft.     *  Because  you  are.' 

*Well,  I  am,*  agreed  Valerie,  nodding,  while  the  dimple  was 
suddenly  reinforced  by  several  others. 
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'  Come,  you  are  at  least  candid,'  said  Sir  John.  '  Now,  tell  me, 
why  are  you  out  of  temper  ? ' 

The  dimples  disappeared,  and  the  frown  came  back. 

'  Because  I  hate  this  house  and  everybody  in  it.  My  sister 
would  come,  though  I  told  her  it  was  a  silly  idea.  Just  look 
round  this  room,  and  tell  me  if  a  single  person  here  knows  anything 
about  music.  One  lady  told  me  her  daughters  had  grounded 
with  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  and  now  she  was  going  to  have  them 
taught  la  Muaique  de  danse.  You  should  have  heard  her  la 
Mewsique  de  dangse,*  with  a  pitiless  imitation  of  the  good  lady's 
strongly  British  intonation.  *  These  are  all  stupid,  stupid, 
stupid  ! ' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  most  of  them  are,*  said  Croft,  looking  round 
the  room.  '  Not  all,  though.  There  is  Lady  Bosamond 
Gorft; 

*  Bah ! '  interrupted  Valerie ;  '  do  not  tell  me  shd  can  appreciate 
music'  The  colour  suddenly  flamed  over  the  little  creature's  face. 
'  In  London,  at  least,'  she  said,  '  an  artist,  even  though  little 
known,  is  treated  with  politeness — is  appreciated,  in  fact.  People 
know  you  must  have  eomethix^  in  you  to  be  an  artist.  But  these 
people  here — they  think,  because  you  have  to  gain  your  life,  you 
are  something  inferior;  they  think  they  can  take  liberties  with 

you.' 

*  Mademoiselle,'  said  Croft  gently,  *  do  not  be  so  severe — you 
frighten  me  !  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  very  fond  of  music, 
and  that  I  can  appreciate  an  artist  very  much.'  He  bent  over  her 
as  he  spoke,  until  his  eyes  were  almost  on  a  level  with  hers. 
There  was  something  frank  and  engaging  in  look  and  tone,  even 
more  than  in  the  words,  which  won  Valerie's  heart.  She  looked 
up  smiling  ;  leaning  back  at  the  same  time,  as  though  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  conversation.  As  she  did  so  she  unconsciously  extended 
two  minute  feet  encased  in  dainty  bronze  shoes.  Croft  looked 
down  at  them,  as  any  other  man  in  his  case  would  inevitably  have 
done,  and  saw  that  the  little  shoes  in  question  were  adorned  with 
pretty  pink  bows. 

*  So  there  was  time  to  sew  them  on,  after  all,'  he  exclaimed, 
almost  involuntarily. 

Valerie  sat  bolt  upright  again,  gazing  at  him  with  a  face  in 
which  boundless  astonishment  was  mingled  with  indignation. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  cried ;  '  is  it  possible  that  you — that 
you  understand  Hungarian  ? ' 

Croft  grew  suddenly  crimson.     *  I  was  some  years  Attach^  at 
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Vienna/  he  said  humbly.    ^  I  am  afraid  I  do  understand  Hungarian 
rather  well.' 

Valerie's  great  dark  eyes  seemed  positively  to  flame  with  wrath  ; 
the  wave  of  scarlet  which  had  overspread  her  cheeks  swept  now 
over  neck  and  brow. 

*  Then  you — ^you  actually  heard  what  we  were  talking  about  in 
the  train  ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  broken  and  agitated  whisper. 

*  I  understood  every  word,'  said  John  miserably. 

*  It  was  dishonourable ! '  burst  out  Valerie. 

John  Crofl  pulled  himself  together.  *  Very  good,'  he  said, 
*  we  will  take  that  for  granted.  But  just  tell  me,  mademoiselle, 
what  would  have  been  your  feelings  if,  in  the  middle  of  your 
remarks  to  each  other,  I  had  suddenly  announced  that  I  was  a 
pwrty  to  your  confidences.  Now,  candidly,  don't  you  think  the 
situation  would  have  been  a  little  awkward  ?  Remember  that  I 
could  by  no  possibility  relieve  you  of  my  presence,  and  that  unless  I 
had  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  I  could  not  have  avoided  hearing 
what  you  said.  I  did  all  I  could  not  to  listen,  I  assure  you ;  I 
even  crackled  my  newspaper  as  hard  as  I  could,  to  drown  the  sound 
of  your  voices.' 

Valerie  had  no  small  sense  of  humour,  and  hereupon  she  began 
to  langh. 

*  I  remember  your  crackling  your  paper.' 

John  followed  up  the  advantage  quickly.  '  Remember,  too,*! 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  coming  to  stay  at  Brackenhurst,'  he 
pleaded.  '  It  never  even  occurred  to  me  that  we  should  meet 
again.  Ck>me,  don't  you  think  it  is  rather  unjust  of  you  to  be 
angry  with  me  ?  * 

'  I  am  not  angry  now,'  said  Valerie,  becoming  calm  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  before  flared  up.  'It  is  rather  amusing  that  you 
understand  Hungarian.  Let  us  talk  Hungarian  now,  and  we  can 
say  nasty  things  of  everyone  here  without  their  knowing  it.' 

But  before  this  amiable  little  project  could  be  put  into 
execution  Lady  Mary  Bracken  marched  across  the  room. 

*  We  want  to  have  a  little  music,'  she  said.  '  Where  is  your 
fiddle,  mademoiselle  ? ' 

'  I  understood  the  concert  was  to  be  to-morrow,'  said  Valerie 
doggedly. 

'Yes,  the  concert  is  to  be  to-morrow,  but  we  hope  you  will 
play  to  us  to-night.' 

'  I  am  tired  to-night,'  returned  Valerie,  rebelliously. 

Margot  came  flying  across  the  room. 
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'  You  will  play,  ma  mignannej  she  pleaded  caressingly.  *  Lady 
Mary  Bracken's  friends  would  like  to  hear  you.' 

Valerie  slowly  fanned  herself,  but  made  no  reply. 

^  Do  play/  said  Sir  John,  so  low  that  no  one  but  she  herself 
heard ;  '  it  will  show  that  you  bear  me  no  ill-will.' 

Meeting  his  kind,  merry  gaze,  she  relented  and  rose,  announcing 
that  she  must  fetch  her  violin. 

*  Shall  I  send  for  it  ? '  said  Lady  Mary.  '  No,  perhaps  you 
would  rather  fetch  it  yourself,  and  then  you  can  tune  it  upstairs, 
you  know.     I  can't  endure  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  being  tuned.' 

Valerie  left  the  room  without  appearing  to  hear  her,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  violin  in  its  case,  walking  straight  up 
to  Margot,  who  had  already  installed  herself  at  the  piano. 

'  Give  me  the  note,'  she  said  briefly,  proceeding  to  draw  forth 
a  series  of  excruciating  sounds,  during  which  Lady  Mary  kept  up 
a  continuous  stream  of  protests.  Then  she  began  a  Bussian  air 
with  variations.  Croft  had  been  prepared  for  something  very 
good,  but  he  had  not  expected  anything  quite  so  excellent  as  this. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it :  Valerie  Kostolitz  was  a  great  artist. 
He  marvelled  at  the  power  of  the  little  creature.  What  passion  ! 
what  fire !  While  she  played  she  seemed  to  forget  everybody 
and  everything,  except  her  art;  her  face  was  transfigured,  her 
eyes  dilated ;  she  had  even  a  majesty  of  bearing  with  which  no 
one  could  have  credited  her.  It  was  as  though  she  were  actually 
uplifted  by  her  own  genius.  She  ceased  abruptly,  casting  a  swift 
glance  round — eager,  almost  appealing. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  and  then  a  feeble 
'  Charming  ! '  came  from  a  remote  corner.  Lady  Mary,  who  had 
begun  by  listening  very  intently — feeling  that  much  would  depend 
on  the  success  of  her  protSgee  on  the  morrow — ^had,  before  the 
performance  was  half  over,  been  accosted  by  a  neighbour,  and 
was  now  carrying  on  a  brisk  conversation  in  which  the  words 
'  district  nurse '  frequently  occurred.  One  lady,  looking  critically 
at  Valerie  through  her  eyeglass,  murmured  audibly  that  she  liked 
something  with  more  tune  in  it ;  while  an  old  gentleman  observed 
that  he  thought  there  wa?  nothing  like  a  banjo  for  a  drawing- 
room — his  girls  were  going  to  learn  the  banjo,  he  said.  Valerie 
fixed  her  eye  for  a  moment  on  Bosamond  Grorst,  who  languidly 
returned  the  glance  and  proceeded  to  smother  a  yawn  :  then  she 
looked  at  Croft. 

^  You  at  least  liked  it  ? '  she  said  interrogatively. 
*  Yes,  I  liked  it.' 
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*  Then  I  will  play  for  you  again,  another  time.  Now  these 
people  shall  have  something  they  can  understand.' 

She  began  to  play  again,  Margot,  after  one  scared  and 
bewildered  glance,  dropping  her  hands  from  the  piano. 

Amid  many  quaint  twirls  and  flourishes  an  air  that  was 
horribly,  ludicrously  familiar  to  Croft  sounded  through  the 
room. 

It  was  a  wonderful  performance,  no  doubt.  The  variations 
were  admirable,  the  humour  extraordinary.  But  then  the  audacity 
of  it !  Croft  actually  felt  himself  crimsoning.  Margot,  after  a 
moment,  seemed  to  rally  her  self-possession,  and — infected  by  her 
sister's  spirit  of  mockery,  it  would  seem — struck  now  and  then  a 
quaint  chord,  which  oddly  enhanced  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
performance.  Nobody  was  talking  now ;  everyone  listened  with 
an  astonished,  almost  startled  expression ;  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  expressed  his  preference  for  the  banjo  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment nodded  his  head  in  time.  Lady  Mary  was  smiling,  with  a 
somewhat  puzzled  air ;  while  Rosamond  Gorst  stared  with  haughty 
surprise  at  the  performers.  Presently  Valerie  with  a  final  roulade 
ceased,  and  Lady  Mary  rose  to  her  feet. 

*  Thank  you  very  much.  That  really  is  pretty — the  odd  thing 
is  I  seem  to  know  it  so  well.' 

'  I  should  think  everyone  knew  it,'  said  another  lady,  some- 
what tartly. 

'  Well,  for  the  moment  I  actually  thought — only,  of  course,  it 
can't  be ' 

'  It's  "  Ta-rarra-boom-de-ay," '  said  Algy,  admiringly,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room ;  '  jolly  tune,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  You  silly  fellow ! '  said  his  aunt.  '  Seriously,  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz,  there  is  something  which  recalls * 

*  It  is  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,"  '  remarked  Valerie,  with  perfect 
gravity. 

'  Dear  me ! '  said  Lady  Mary ;  '  I  thought  I  recognised  it. 
We  all  recognised  it,  didn't  we?'— looking  delightedly  round. 
*Do  you  know,  really,  when  one  hears  it  like  that  it's  a  very 
pretty  air.  The  setting,  of  course,  is  a  little  different — I  suppose 
you  set  it  yourself? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Valerie  complacently,  *  the  arrangement  is  my  own. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  play  something  which 
everybody  knew.' 

'  Capital  idea,'  said  the  banjo  gentleman. 

*  The  arrangement  is  very  original,'  said  one  lady. 
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*But  it  is  a  pity,'  murmured  another,  *ghe  should  have 
chosen  quite  such  a  vulgar  air !  * 

Meanwhile  Valerie  stood  apparently  unconscious  of  there 
comments,  and  somewhat  distractedly  tuning  her  violin,  to  the 
renewed  discomfort  of  Lady  Mary  Bracken. 

'  Valerie,  how  could  you  ?  *  murmured  Margot  under  her  breath, 
taking  advantage  of  the  renewed  buzz  of  conversation.  *  See  how 
I  tremble !     When  there  is  so  much  at  stake ! ' 

*  Leave  me  alone/  said  Valerie ;  then,  lifting  her  eyes  swiftly 
to  Croft's  face,  '  What  did  you  think  ? ' 

*  If  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  be  pleased.' 
'  Nevertheless  I  wish  to  know.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Sir  John,  very  gravely,  'I  thought  it 
somewhat  impertinent.' 

She  coloured,  but  presently  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  Imper- 
tinent !  What  a  word  !  I  made  an  experiment  qui  a,  du  reste, 
compUtement  rSusai.  Do  you  not,'  with  a  charming  smile, 
*  think  it  kind,  after  all,  to  endeavour  to  adapt  oneself  to  other 
people's  taste,  even  if  one  may  not  comprehend  it  ? ' 

*  Even,'  said  Sir  John,  who  was  still  grave,  and  still,  oddly 
enough,  appeared  to  consider  himself  personally  affronted  by 
Valerie's  selection,  *  even  if  in  so  doing  you  yourself  are  betrayed 
into  a  slight  lapse  from  good  tast^.' 

*  Pour  le  coup*  said  Margot,  suddenly  interfering,  *  what  you  say 
there.  Monsieur,  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  best  possible  taste.' 

But  little  Valerie's  face  was  dimpling  all  over  with  smiles. 

'Now  you  will  quarrel,  you  two,'  she  said,  *and  really  there 
is  no  reason  for  it.  Monsieur  is  offended  with  me  because  he 
thinks  I  have  permitted  myself  a  practical  joke.  You  are 
offended  with  him  because  you  think  no  one  has  any  right  to 
sermonise  me  but  yourself.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  offended 
with  nobody.  Look  at  me — I  am  pleased !  Look  at  them — they 
are  pleased  !  I  tell  you  they  like  their  "  Ta-ra-ra  "  1  AUons,  allona^ 
ne  V0U8  f&chez  pas.    Now  I  will  play  something  for  you.' 

In  another  moment  the  preliminary  notes  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata '  floated  through  the  room.  There  was  no 
need  to  command  silence  now ;  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and 
though  the  performance  was  of  a  very  different  order,  its  wonder- 
ful beauty  appealed  even  to  the  most  prosaic  and  unmusical 
person  present. 

As  for  Croft,  he  was  absolutely  dumb  :  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  those  slender  fingers  of  Valerie's  were 
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drawing  the  heart  from  out  his  breast.  It  was  a  veiy  dream — 
never  could  he  have  conceived  such  perfection  of  tone  with  a 
charm  so  penetrating,  so  exquisite. 

At  the  close  there  was  real  enthusiasm  and  applause  ;  people 
pressed  round  her  with  congratulations  and  admiring  speeches. 

•Thou  hast  surpassed  thyself/  said  Margot  in  an  excited 
tone.  Valerie  stole  one  glance  at  Crofl,  and  smiled  a  little 
gratified  smile  at  the  emotion  still  evident  in  his  face. 

Handing  her  violin  with  a  queenly  air  to  her  sister,  to  be 
restored  to  its  case,  she  walked  up  to  I^ady  Mary  and  dropped  a 
little  curtsey. 

*  I  have  played  three  times,'  she  said,  'It  is  enough,  I  think. 
I  am  very  tired — I  will  go  to  bed.' 

Whereupon,  after  shaking  hands  with  her  hostess,  she  made 
straight  for  the  door,  followed  by  Margot.  They  saluted  the 
company,  right  and  left,  as  they  passed,  with  the  oddest  little 
stately  bows,  as  if  making  a  royal  progress. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Tale  of  the  Flint 


WHEN  we  were  young — in  the  forties,  it  may  be,  or  in  the 
fifties — the  world  went  on  very  well  in  the  belief  that  the 
history  of  human  error  began  precisely  in  the  year  4004  before 
our  era.  True,  even  at  that  date  foreboding  tremors  might  have 
been  heard.  In  1849  Edward  Forbes,  the  predecessor  of  Huxley, 
was  writing :  '  I  am  quite  as  ready  to  admit  that  man's  advent 
happened  20,000  years  ago  as  5,000.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
lecture  on  this  subject  is  to  Hry  how  near  one  can  go  to  the 
fire  without  burning  one's  fingers,'  If  these  words  are  com- 
pared with  the  address  delivered  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  a 
similar  effect,  by  the  President  of  the  British  Association  at 
Toronto  last  autumn,  a  double  change  must  be  confessed.  The 
speaker  was  at  his  ease;  the  audience  was  delighted.  Already  also 
in  the  forties  men  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  were  asking 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  negro  type — ^the  woolly  hair,  swollen 
lip,  protruding  jaw — should  in  the  early  monuments  of  Egypt  be 
so  identical  with  the  negro  features  of  to-day,  unless  popular 
chronology  must  be  ante-dated.  These  were  scholars.  Forbes 
was  a  geologist  and  a  poet.  Greneral  opinion  would  not  have 
changed  as  it  has  had  not  the  burden  of  proof  turned  to  something 
more  tangible  than  a  geologist's  theory,  something  nearer  to  our 
doors  than  an  Egyptian  monument. 

*  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,'  and  the  facts  which  have 
brought  about  this  change  are  among  the  most  undingable,  for 
they  are  flint  stones.  Herein  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  us  ; 
the  impressions  of  tiny  and  soft  organisms  in  flint  show  that  at 
its  formation  the  stone  was  soft  and  pliable  like  jelly.  Nature's 
alembic  quickly  sealed  the  yielding  lump  into  silex,  a  most  im- 
perishable substance.  Hence  at  once  the  use  of  flint  by  primitive 
men  as  a  tool  or  maker  of  tools,  and  also  the  abundance  of 
weapons  of  silex  all  over  the  world.  Unless  it  be  crushed  to 
pieces,  the  tool  once  made  resists  the  forces  of  decay. 
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The  existence  of  weapons  and  tools  of  flint  was  of  course  well 
known  in  1840.  Johnson  had  seen  and  treated  with  respect  some 
ancient  arrow-heads  which  he  saw  at  Raasay  in  1 773  ;  polished  celts 
formed  part  of  Noma's  *  properties '  at  the  Fitful  Head ;  and  for 
ages  the  Celtic  Highlander,  the  Urbewohner  of  the  poetic  Baedeker, 
had  treasured  as  an  amulet  to  preserve  himself  from  harm  the 
SHai-heey  or  &iry's  shaft,  which  he  picked  up  as  some  ancient 
moss  was  drained  or  trenched.  With  the  publication  of  Sir 
Richard  Ck>lt  Hoare's  folios  cultivated  opinion  possessed  a  broader 
though  less  romantic  statement  of  the  facts,  and  recognised  that 
on  our  moors  and  downs  the  tombs  are  still  standing  of  a  race  or 
races  of  men  who  fashioned  their  weapons  of  war  and  implements 
of  peace  out  of  flint  and  other  durable  stones.  History  tells 
nothing  of  them,  yet  the  time  when  they  lived  cannot  be  far 
beyond  the  written  record.  Their  burial  rites  indicate  this,  for 
their  bones  are  frequently  found  entire,  lying,  or  rather  sitting,  in 
the  attitude  of  sleep  round  the  ashes  of  a  flre ;  beside  them  are 
laid  the  food  an^  the  weapons  wherewith  they  were  to  be  sup- 
ported and  to  fight  in  the  world  to  which  they  bad  gone.  These 
rites  have  many  counterparts  in  Roman  burial,  and  were  almost 
repeated  in  the  burials  of  North  American  tribes,  neither  of  which 
nations  is  far  removed  by  time.  So  also  their  weapons  of  stone, 
often  exquisitely  finished,  carved,  and  polished,  closely  resemble 
in  shape  weapons  which  are  now  in  use  or  were  at  no  remote  date. 
Their  stone  axe  is  our  iron  axe,  their  hammer  our  hammer,  their 
arrow-heads  of  stone  feature  the  arrow-heads  of  iron  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  roused  the  laughter  of  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
Though  history  has  passed  them  over,  they  were  not  very  6ur  distant 
from  ourselves.  These  views  became  generally  current  after  the 
Swiss  discoveries  of  1851-52,  and,  much  as  they  require  and  have 
received  enlargement  and  illustration,  are  in  no  need  of  correction  ; 
they  contain  an  important  truth.  The  later  stone  age,  the  era  of 
celt  and  arrow-head,  belongs  to  modem  times,  and  is  separated  from 
the  ancient  eras  of  human  life.  Stretch  a  hand  past  history,  and 
you  touch  the  late  stone  age  immediately  beyond  ;  but  behind  the 
later  age  of  stone  lies  a  still  unfathomed  gulf  of  time,  which  divides 
ourselves  and  the  neolithic  age  fix)m  the  earlier  epoch  of  our  race. 
Meantime  the  earthquake  was  gathering  force,  for  it  was 
decreed  that  Delos  should  be  stirred.  In  the  year  1832 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  received  from  a  quarryman  at  Abbeville 
his  first  flint  implement.  One  likes  to  linger  on  the  picture.  A 
peasant  gravel-digger  presents  to  de  Perthes  the  first  proof  of  the 
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great  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  To  the  one  it  is  a  carious 
stone,  value  detta?  «oiw  (de  Perthes'  constant  price) ;  but  the  other 
knows  what  it  is :  it  is  to  him  certain  proof  of  the  age  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  realising  of  a  wondrous  dream.  With  what 
mingled  feelings  of  delight  and  astonishment  and  pride  did  he 
not  take  the  treasure  home ;  with  how  firm  a  resolution  to  sound 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  secret  which  he  alone  had  divined  !  De 
Perthes  made  no  discovery  by  accident ;  he  had  long  believed  in 
theory  in  the  great  age  of  man,  and  his  own  wortls  are  that 
*  during  many  years '  he  sought  in  vain  for  proofs.  The  evidence 
obtained  in  1832  was  not  generally  accepted  in  England  until 
1860.  *  What  weary  years  of  preaching  in  the  wilderness ! '  a  reader 
may  exclaim ;  but  I  would  answer, '  Quite  the  reverse ;  happy  years 
of  knowledge  increasing,  of  facts  gathering  in  four-square  array,  of 
friends  persuaded  and  opponents  silenced.'  Finally,  between  1858 
and  1860  the  collections  made  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  convinced 
all  the  savants  of  France  and  England  whose  previous  studies 
qualified  them  to  form  a  judgment  that  the  proof  was  absolute  of 
a  hitherto  unimagined  age  of  mankind ;  and  only  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  when  fresh  evidence  came  pouring  in  from  all  Western 
Europe  supporting  and  confirming  the  views  long  held  by  de  Perthes 
alone. 

Our  argument  asks  what  precisely  it  was  which  he  had  found. 
He  had  obtained  flint  tools,  undoubtedly  worked  by  the  hand  of 
man,  in  the  gravel-beds  of  the  river  Somme ;  that  is,  in  gravel- 
beds  which  lie  in  the  present  Somme  Valley,  but  above  the  present 
level  of  the  stream.  They  were  deposited  in  the  places  where 
they  now  lie  at  a  time  when  the  river  flowed  filly  or  one  hundred 
feet  higher  than  it  now  does.  The  time  which  a  river  takes  to  eat 
away  one  hundred  feet  of  its  valley  is  the  time  which  separates 
us  from  these  early  inhabitants  of  the  land.  That  this  time 
denotes  a  very  lengthened  period  is  visible  at  once  from  two 
pieces  of  evidence.  The  late  stone  period  is  beyond  history,  yet 
all  its  relics  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  present  land ;  the  bones  of 
men  of  the  time  are  often  found  complete;  the  wild  animals 
which  they  hunted  were  the  same  as  those  which  in  historic  times 
roamed  in  Europe.  With  the  earlier  age  all  is  in  contrast ;  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  not  the  same ;  implements  are  found  many 
feet  beneath  the  earth  ;  bones  of  men  have  passed  away,  but  huge 
bones  are  found  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  hysena,  and  other  animals  either  altogether  extinct, 
or  now  &r  removed  from  modem  France. 
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England  was  not  behindhand  in  making  similar  discoveries. 
With  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Evans  leading  the  van  of  pioneers,  and 
carefully  registering  every  find,  in  a  few  years  the  river-valleys  of 
England,  from  the  Great  Oase  to  the  Axe,  had  revealed  their  long- 
hidden  treasure,  proving  the  presence  of  man  in  our  land  in  times 
long,  long  antecedent  not  merely  to  history,  but  to  the  existing 
configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  present  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea.  We  now  saw  man  the  contemporary  and 
the  survivor  of  animals  which  exist  no  more.  Here  in  England  he 
hunted  the  hairy  elephant  and  the  Irish  elk,  he  shrank  from  the 
hysena  and  was  gored  by  the  fierce  rhinoceros.  He  passed  over 
the  site  of  London,  then  beneath  the  earth ;  he  looked  out  from 
Portsmouth  Downs,  but  saw  no  silvery  Solent  and  no  Isle  of 
Wight ;  he  went  to  Dover,  and  passed  to  Calais  without  oar  or 
sail,  for  the  strait  was  dry  land.  England  of  the  past  rose  before 
our  minds  as  a  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Northern  Sea,  with  the 
southern  part  of  it,  at  least,  inhabited  by  human  beings  whose 
chief  implements  were  uncouth  tools  of  stone. 

This  was  the  great  change,  and  it  gave  us  a  new  idea  of  what 
our  race  was  and  what  it  had  done.  We  saw  man  in  his  begin- 
nings, a  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  but  already  by  his  intelligence 
conquering  the  more  powerful  brutes,  and  aiding  his  own  weakness 
by  mechanical  adaptation  from  the  stores  of  natural  wealth.  We 
knew  what  he  had  become,  and  felt,  surer  than  seers  could  tell, 
that  it  was  by  the  same  intelligence  working  through  heart  and 
mind  that  in  long  time  he  had  become  altered  in  body  and 
in  mind,  in  habits  and  in  power.  We  saw  the  vision  of  Jacob ; 
man  had  wrestled  with  his  Creator,  and  had  prevailed ;  he  had 
seen  the  steps  that  rise  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  held  converse 
with  the  spirits  that  were  passing  up  and  down.  An  idea  as 
simple  as  it  is  noble,  yet,  so  hard  is  it  to  conceive  prolonged  time, 
that  people  in  general  could  hardly  have  had  the  heart  to  grasp 
it,  had  it  not  been  that  other  lines  of  reasoning  were  leading 
them  in  the  same  direction. 

The  two  forms  of  implement  discovery  of  which  was  fraught  with 
such  consequences  were  as  peculiar  and  as  novel  as  was  the  &ct  of 
their  existence.  One  was  a  large  tool,  not  infrequently  nine  inches 
long ;  it  was  sharply  pointed  at  one  end  and  very  thick  at  the 
other.  The  second  tool  was  of  an  oval  shape,  usually  sharpened 
to  an  edge  all  round,  and  rarely  more  than  six  inches  in  length. 
Both  of  them  were  as  a  rule  worked  all  over,  leaving  none  of  the 
original  surface.     The  first  of  the  two,  the  pointed  tool,  was  what 
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all  men  love  who  have  a  case  to  prove — it  was  self-persuasive.  Its 
artificial  character  was  visible  and  undeniable,  and  one  important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made  was  equally  manifest.  The  heavy, 
rounded  butt  was  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  sharp  point 
inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  body  or  skull  of  a  human  enemy  or 
captured  beast.  It  was  precisely  the  weapon  which  sylvan  man 
would  require  when  he  lived  a  wanderer  of  the  forest,  without  either 
domesticated  animal  or  cultivated  field.  The  oval  implement  had 
by  no  means  such  a  tell-tale  appearance ;  its  working  was  equally 
beyond  dispute  ;  but  it  had  no  very  distinct  analogue  from  later 
weapons  of  stone,  and  its  use  could  only  be  conjectured.  It  W8s 
probably  employed  as  a  knife  for  cutting  skins  and  as  a  scraping  tool 
for  cleaning  them,  besides  for  many  incidental  uses.  The  two  tools, 
pointed  and  oval,  were  found  of  all  sizes,  as  if  they  had  been  used 
by  all  kinds  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  all  kinds  of 
l)urposes.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  well,  we  could  little  tell 
what  they  were  not  used  for.  They  seemed  to  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  boyhood  of  man,  when  he  had  but  one  shaping  tool — his 
pocket-knife  ;  and  who  shall  tell  the  uses  of  a  boy*s  pocket-knife  ? 

Though  varieties  in  shape  were  few  and  apparently  accidental 
— for  it  is  the  modem  workshop  that  is  full  of  many  tools — the 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  finer  examples  was  neither  imper- 
fect nor  unskilful ;  it  was  marked  by  finish  and  by  symmetry  in  the 
forms  produced.  Such  examples  were  much  sought  after  (no 
longer  d  deux  sous ;  hence,  alas !  a  crop  of  forgers  and  deluded 
persons),  and  naturally,  as  they  were  intrinsically  works  of  art, 
and  were  also  conclusive  evidence  of  work  with  a  purpose,  which 
only  human  beings  can  produce,  and  this  evidence  was  at  the 
time  essential.  But  there  was  also  another  class,  formed  fix)m 
stones  which  in  their  natural  state  closely  resembled  the  shape 
required  for  use ;  these,  by  a  few  touches  of  the  hammer-stone, 
had  been  altered  into  the  tools  required.  They  did  not  escape  the 
eye,  and  their  importance  to  the  story  of  man  did  not  escape  the 
thoughts  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  who  collected  and  care- 
fully preserved  a  number  of  flints  which  showed  the  least  signs  of 
workmanship,  as  well  as  those  which  showed  the  most. 

The  relative  age  of  river- valley  man  in  England  was  also  to 
a  certain  extent  discovered.  Three  separate  finds  agreed  in  referring 
the  implementiferous  epoch  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Arctic  cold  over  England.  One  of  them  may  be  shortly 
stated.  Sir  John  Evans  obtained  in  Suffolk  an  implement  formed 
out  of  a  boulder  which  the  ice  drift  had  brought  into  Suffolk  lix)m 
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the  north ;  clear  proof  that  that  implement  was  made  and  used 
after  the  period  when  the  cold  grasp  of  ice  carried  stones  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

How  pleasantly,  in  his  late  address  at  Toronto,  does  Sir  John 
Evans  recall  the  time,  the  movement,  the  enthusiasm  and  advance 
in  knowledge ;  for  *  all  men,'  we  know  from  Aristotle,  *  delight  in 
obtaining  knowledge,  only,'  he  adds,  with  a  smile,  *  they  do  not  push 
it  to  an  extreme/  For  our  purpose  let  us  define  the  augment  to 
science  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  flint.  It  is  this :  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  descent  of  Arctic  conditions  man  was  a  tenant 
of  the  present  river  valleys  of  southern  England.  He  had  few 
tools  of  stone,  but  they  were  shaped  by  himself;  he  took  up  from 
the  ground,  or  even  quarried  from  the  chalk  (for  he  did  both),  a 
rude  block  of  flint,  and  then  formed  it,  according  to  his  own  pre- 
conceived purpose,  into  a  shape  quite  different  from  the  shape  of 
the  natural  block.  He  had  had  long  experience,  otherwise  the 
difficult  material  would  not  have  been  worked  with  such  consum- 
mate skill.  He  was  not  the  rudest  auto-savage,  otherwise 
symmetry  would  not  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  handiwork; 
which  had  no  sign  of  prentice  efforts. 

It  is  the  stage  of  the  perfect  tool.  Can  the  flint  from  the  earth 
carry  us  no  further?  Mr,  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  village  grocer 
of  Ightham,  in  Kent,  thought  that  it  might.  He  had  for  a  number 
of  years  discovered  many  of  these  perfect  implements  of  the  river- 
valley  or  palaeolithic  type  in  the  gravels  or  on  the  surface  near 
Ightham,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  following  theory :  Evolution 
is  a  great  fact ;  it  is  the  law  under  which  modern  inventions  and 
improvements  advance ;  it  applies  to  man's  physical  frame  and  to 
his  mental  powers ;  much  more  must  it  be  applicable  to  his  early 
inventions.  The  river-valley  implement  is  not  a  simple  thing ; 
the  art  which  it  shows  was  no  invention  of  a  day;  it  must  have  had 
predecessors  and  antecedents.  The  predecessor  of  a  shaped  stone 
would  be  an  unshaped  stone,  used  as  an  implement  just  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  picked  up  from  the  ground.  Such  a  tool  could  not 
be  recognised  by  the  usual  tests,  which  involve  shaping  and  flaking 
all  over  ;  but  it  might  possibly  be  recognised  by  the  marks  at  the 
edge,  where  it  had  been  used  for  scraping  or  cutting,  and  might 
have  a  few  chips  besides  added  to  give  it  an  edge.  The  general 
shape  of  the  stone,  however,  would  be  as  Nature  made  it,  not  as 
man  made  it ;  he  would  only  have  left  his  mark  upon  the  edges. 

As  to  this  theory,  it  must  be  observed  that  all  who  believe  in 
evolution,  who  are  a  great  majority,  must  accept  it.     The  Bushman 
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of  to-day  still  uses  in  the  construction  of  his  arrows  a  simple  stone 
picked  up  from  the  ground.  Unless  it  was  taken  from  his  hand 
it  could  not  be  recognised  as  a  tool,  for  the  soft  wood  leaves  no 
mark  on  the  stone.  This  is  the  first  stage,  which  cannot  manifestly 
be  traced  in  ancient  deposits.  The  second,  or  Harrisonian  stage, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  we  may  see  among  us.  A  country 
housemaid,  who  picks  up  a  piece  of  soft  sandstone  to  scour 
her  doorstep,  is  working  at  this  stage.  She,  however,  by  pol- 
ishing the  stone,  at  once  takes  an  unauthorised  leap  into  the 
latest  or  neolithic  period.  A  better  example  may  be  taken  from 
our  grandfathers,  who  used  in  their  tinder-boxes  a  piece  of  flint 
picked  from  the  field;  its  edge  was  soon  broken  and  chipped 
by  blows  of  the  steel.  The  flint  was  then  essentially  of  the  Har- 
risonian type.  There  can,  therefore,  to  believers  in  evolution, 
be  no  doubt  that  an  epoch  of  this  kind  did  exist,  and  was  also 
extended  for  no  inconsiderable  period.  It  might,  of  course,  have 
existed  and  been  rapidly  thrown  over ;  but  this  is  extremely  im- 
probable. This  view  of  the  case  does  not,  of  course,  necessitate  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Harrison's  discoveries,  as  he  may  be  wrong  in 
thinking  that  he  has  found  traces  of  such  an  epoch ;  but  it  ought 
to  obtain  for  them  a  patient  hearing,  if  not  a  favourable  regard. 

With  this  theory  Mr.  Harrison  went  perseveringly  to  work 
^  during  many  years,'  like  M.  de  Perthes.  His  favourite  hunting- 
ground  was  the  plateau  formed  by  the  North  Downs  in  Kent, 
near  the  village  of  Ash,  where  the  surface  deposits  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  age.  The  land  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
from  700  to  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  not  the  work  of 
existing  rivers,  or  in  connection  with  them.  The  sides  of  the 
plateau  are  torn  away  by  modem  watercourses,  and  carried  off 
to  form  the  debris  of  the  river-valley  period ;  on  their  flanks,  as 
they  approach  the  Thames,  old  gravel-beds  are  found  with  the 
river-valley  implements.  The  plateau  is  older  than  this  denudation, 
and  is  covered  with  deeply  imbrowned  spreads  of  gravel.  From 
these  ancient  drifts  Mr.  Harrison  formed  his  collection,  and  ere 
long  he  found  that  he  was  not  obtaining  isolated  examples,  but 
types  which  were  frequently  reproduced.  The  fact  that  many 
examples  occurred  showing  the  same  type  first,  I  believe,  convinced 
him  that  the  series  which  he  was  collecting  was  not  the  work  of 
Nature,  and  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  human  hand  and  a  human 
design. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  (then  Professor)  Prestwich  was  a  neighbour 
of  Mr.  Harrison's.     We  have  seen  that  in  1860  he  collected  at 
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Amiens  the  flints  which  showed  least  signs  of  work.  Mr,  Harrison 
showed  him  the  stones  which  he  was  gathering,  and  after  some 
time,  by  no  means  hastily,  he,  or  rather  the  collection  which  he 
bad  arranged,  persuaded  the  Professor  of  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

In  1890  Sir  Joseph  laid  before  his  old  friends  of  the  Geological 
Society  the  views  which  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison's  collection 
and  by  the  site  from  which  it  was  obtained.  He  urged  that  the 
flints  were  implements  used  and  slightly  chipped  by  man,  and 
that  they  represented  an  earlier  stage  of  human  life  than  had 
hitherto  been  found  in  England,  both  in  time  and  in  culture.  Their 
great  age  was  proved  by  their  position  on  the  crest  of  the  chalk 
hills ;  they  had  been  carried  down  from  the  south  at  a  time 
when  the  chalk  extended  &r  further  southwards  than  it  now  does  ; 
chalk  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  perhaps  miles  in  length, 
had  been  carried  away  since  their  deposition.  Beds  containing 
palsBolithic  implements  lie  on  the  present  surface,  which  was  once 
covered  by  these  hundreds  of  feet  of  wasted  chalk.  The  plateau 
drifts,  therefore,  which  were  laid  down  above  this  chalk,  before 
it  was  wasted  away,  are  of  an  almost  inconceivably  greater  age 
than  those  which  were  only  laid  down  after  the  mountain  of  chalk 
had  been  eroded.  The  stupendous  erosion  of  the  chalk  was 
attributed  by  Sir  Joseph  to  the  influence  of  the  ice  age ;  the 
flints,  therefore,  which  had  been  carried  down  before  the  hills 
were  worn  away  were  antecedent  to  the  Arctic  period  of  England. 
The  implements  themselves  he  divided  into  classes,  and  explained 
how  he  thought  they  had  been  used. 

The  speaker  did  not  carry  all  his  audience  with  him,  and 
although  Mr.  Harrison  has  convinced  many  persons,  young  and 
old,  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  since  1890,  his  position  :s 
not  universally  accepted.  It  was  at  first  objected  that  the  age  of 
his  specimens  was  quite  uncertain,  since  a  majority  had  been 
obtained  from  the  surface.  This  question  was  set  to  rest  once 
for  all  by  digging  two  pits  near  the  crest  of  the  chalk ; 
the  home  of  the  flints  in  question  was  found  eight  feet  from 
the  surface.  This  eight  feet  of  soil  had  been  washed  away  by 
rains  at  the  point  where  they  appeared  on  the  surface.  It 
was  also  said  that  mere  marks  of  use  on  the  edge  could  never 
identify  a  stone  as  genuine  without  the  usual  hall-marks  of  flak- 
ing. Nature  might  make  the  same  slight  chipping  or  touchings 
on  the  edge.  Further,  it  was  said  that  the  implements  we^e  k> 
blunt  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  any  purpose.  Natural 
influences  do  chip  the  edges  of  flints.     Silex  Bay,  under  Flam- 
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borough  Head,  where  tabular  flints  have  been  dislodged  from  the 
chalk  and  rolled  for  ages  in  the  enclosure  of  the  bay,  is  a  workshop 
of  Nature  where  a  lesson  may  be  learnt.  Flints  there  are  found 
chipped  or  broken  all  round  the  edge,  but  very  irregularly — there 
is  no  look  of  purpose  about  the  result ;  four  consecutive  strokes  are 
never  the  same.  Again,  Nature  always  knocks  off  prominent  ends 
and  smooths  them  ;  Nature  does  not  work  out  a  curve  in  the  side  of 
a  flint  and  leave  the  ends  which  contain  it  untouched.  These  are 
features  in  many  of  Mr.  Harrison's  types,  and  considerations  of 
this  kind  have  long  convinced  the  writer  that  Mr.  Harrison's  type- 
forms  were  not  produced  by  Nature,  but  by  man. 

The  objection  that  they  could  be  used  for  nothing  seems  very 
fatal,  but  is  in  reality  a  good  cause  to  consider  them  authentic. 
This  is  no  case  where  an  antiquary  should  expect  one  of  those 
beautiful  finds  which  he  obtains  perhaps  too  often.  We  are  on 
the  traces  of  the  Bushman,  not  the  civilised  man  of  past  ages,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  his  tools  will  more  or  less  represent 
himself  and  be  blunt  and  dull ;  they  will  certainly  be  without  the 
attractions  of  art.  The  place  claimed  for  them  in  human  progress 
asks  that  this  should  be  their  character.  It  is  true  that 
the  absence  of  sharp  flakes  is  astonishing ;  but  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  flints  are  altogether  unlike  those  which  were  used 
in  later  times ;  some  of  them  closely  resemble  in  shape  the  pointed 
and  oval  types  of  later  date,  while  the  others  were  not  unfitted 
for  scraping,  cutting,  piercing  a  hole,  or  giving  a  round  shape  to 
a  club,  and  do  find  close  analogues  in  exceptional  but  undoubted 
tools  of  later  times.  Poor  tools,  perhaps ;  but  they  were  poor  men, 
who  lived  ages  before  the  knock-kneed,  low-browed,  chinless  race  of 
Neanderthal  and  Spy.  To  expect  perfect  implements  from  such 
men  is  surely  to  repeat  the  myth  of  the  early  perfection  of 
mankind. 

At  this  point  the  writer  must  call  '  Peocavi,'  and  confess  that 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  he  has  given  to  these  ancient  relics  a 
simplicity  of  exposition  which  they  cannot  claim.  Were  they 
found  absolutely  alone  in  these  old  gravels  a  solution  of  their 
story  would  have  been  easy.  Here,  we  should  have  said,  in  these 
primaeval  river-courses  lie  vestiges  of  the  oldest  of  races,  distinct 
from  the  palaeolithic  tribes,  who  lived  for  ages  after  them  in  our 
land.  These  were  a  weaker  race  and  more  feebly  armed;  the 
river-valley^  tribes,  stronger  men  with  stronger  weapons,  effaced 
from  the  earth  this  stock  of  humble  aborigines.  Unfortunately 
the  antiquary  has^not  always  an  easy  time,  and  in  this  case  the 
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record  is  not  self-interpreting.  The  humbler  implements  do  not 
occur  alone,  for  in  the  same  gravels  are  found,  though  rarely,  some 
deeply  coloured  implements,  or  much  worn  and  rolled  fragments 
of  shaped  implements  of  the  later  river-valley  type.  Therefore, 
as  &r  as  the  record  tells  us,  both  types  of  tool  were  in  use  at  the 
same  time,  although  the  humbler  predominated. 

These  worn  and  battered  fragments,  as  they  are  among  the 
most  ancient,  are  also  among  the  most  striking  relics  of  man's 
handiwork  ever  found  on  our  island.  Let  the  reader  picture  to 
himself.  On  the  summit  of  the  chalk  hills,  on  a  fiat  plateau, 
are  found  broken  implements  so  worn  by  natural  agencies  that 
their  working  can  hardly  be  recognised ;  they  are  almost  reduced 
to  rounded  pebbles,  and  find  an  analogue  only  in  those  sea-beaten 
'  implements  which  have  fallen  from  Barton  Cliff,  in  Hampshire, 
and  have  tossed  for  years  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  These 
fragments  tell  us  of  a  similar  action  taking  place  on  the  level  and 
silent  down,  and  though  their  presence  disturbs  a  simple  theory, 
it  also,  as  their  authenticity  is  uuimpeachable,  removes  every 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  man  in  England  during  the  remote 
period  which  we  have  claimed  for  him. 

The  archaeologist  has  in  this  difficulty  three  alternatives: 
either  the  humbler  implements  are  not  authentic,  the  solution  of 
Sir  John  Evans ;  or  the  beds  have  become  mixed — so  that  tools  of 
different  ages  are  found  side  by  side ;  or  the  humbler  and  the 
nobler  types  were  used  simultaneously^  For  reasons  already 
given  the  writer  cannot  adopt  the  first  alternative;  the  second 
would  have  been  most  plausible,  had  the  finds  been  made  only  on 
the  surface.  Undoubtedly,  on  the  surface  so  much  earth  has  been 
carried  away  by  rain  that  solider  portions  of  very  different  ages  are 
found  together.  But  in  the  pit  excavations,  18  feet  deep,  some 
of  these  rolled,  shaped  stones  have  been  found.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  that  a  theory  of  mixture  of  beds  can  apply  to  remains  found 
so  deep  in  the  earth. 

The  writer  therefore  adopts  the  third  alternative,  to  which 
he  is  also  led  by  his  solution  of  a  second  difficulty.  He  does 
not  believe  that  all  the  humbler  implements  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
collection  are  of  quite  the  same  age.  He  agrees  in  this  point 
with  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who,  in  his  excellent  work,  Man^ 
the  Primeval  Savage^  gives  his  opinion  that  some  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison's implements  are  of  a  later  age  than  others.  The  writer 
further  believes  that  as  our  river-valley  deposits  are  more 
thoroughly  examined,  and  by  skilled  observers,  it  will  be  found 
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that  implements  of  the  Harrisonian  type  are  present  in  small 
numbers,  and  gradually  die  away.  The  solution,  therefore,  which 
he  would  oflFer  is  this.  The  gravel-beds  of  the  North  Downs, 
explored  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  interpreted  by  Sir  Joseph  Prest- 
wich,  contain  the  earliest  relics  of  human  life  as  yet  won  from  our 
soil.  Man  used  two  types  of  tool,  one  advanced,  the  other  rude. 
Just  as  the  advanced  tool  points  us  to  the  future,  when  it  became 
practically  the  only  tool  used  by  man,  so  the  rude  tool  points 
us  back  to  a  still  remoter  past,  when  it  was  the  only  tool  or 
weapon  used  by  man.  Gro  back  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  pointed  to 
a  still  further  beyond  '  in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.' 
If  these  views  are  true,  that  in  the  earliest  period  when  flint 
appears  as  the  aid  of  man  it  appears  as  a  survival  from  an  earlier 
and  less-developed  time,  a  strange  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  its  last  appearances.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  in  one  of  his 
lajuy  discoveries,  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  time  when  the 
long  reign  of  flint  came  to  a  close  in  Egypt.  It  was  in  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty ;  men  were  acquainted  with  copper  and  bronze ; 
they  shaped  pottery  on  the  wheel  in  beautiful  farms  and  painted 
it  in  beautiful  colours ;  they  carved  ivory  in  forms  of  deeply 
suggestive  meaning — yet  fetill  the  flint  knife,  exquisitely  worked, 
was  used  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  was  laid  in  time-honoured 
custom  in  the  tomb  beside  the  dead  ;  still  the  flint  saw  was  used 
in  the  household,  the  flint  reaping-hook  in  the  field,  and  the  flint 
toy  in  the  nursery.  So  the  use  of  flint,  a  long  and  tried  institu- 
tion, died  hard ;  men  clung  out  of  afiection  to  the  old  servant 
who  was  past  his  work. 

To  take  a  last  review  from  the  pleasant  hills  of  Kent,  where 
the  north-east  wind  blows  free  about  the  temples,  what  is  our 
position  ?  We  find  man  living  in  our  country  at  a  very  remote 
age,  when  the  North  Downs  stood  higher  and  extended  far  to  the 
south.  So  far  all  are  agreed — a  word  of  happy  omen.  Many 
of  us — ^an  increasing  number,  I  think — accept  the  lower  or 
Harrisonian  type  of  implement,  and  believe  that  the  stage  of 
human  life,  of  which  we  have  relics  beneath  our  feet,  was,  go  far 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  majority  of  its  remains,  not  merely  a  lowly 
stage,  but  the  most  lowly  which  we  are  able  to  retrace  by  aid  of 
implements  of  flint.  Should  the  reader  ask  if  these  discoveries 
lead  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  human  life,  the  reply  must  be, 
*  Certainly  not.'  No  one,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  ever 
dreamt  of  asking  that  the  hills  of  Kent  should  be  considered  the 
cradle  of  mankind.     Men  probably  traversed  the  earth  far  and 
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wide  before  they  had  stone  weapons  or  tools  at  all,  and  certain!; 
man  had  come  a  long  pilgrimage  before  he  settled  on  the  Kentish 
Downs.  His  beginnings  are  not  to  be  sought  in  his  implements, 
but  in  remains  of  his  own  framework,  and  in  lands  that  harmonise 
more  with  his  racial  affinities.  To  claim  that  the  earliest  form  of 
tool  as  yet  discovered  on  English  soil  appears  in  certain  very 
ancient  drifts  of  the  Kentish  Downs  is  a  different  thing  from 
asking  that  the  Kentish  Downs  should  be  considered  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race.  We  do  contend  that  Mr.  Harrison's  labours 
have  brought  into  our  view  a  hitherto  unrecognised  stage  of 
human  progress,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  that  stage.  Reason 
persuades  us  that  such  a  period  did  exist,  and  in  all  probability 
was  prolonged,  and  also  that  it  is  the  earliest  stage  to  which  we 
can  follow  our  ancestors  by  aid  of  their  handiwork.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  relics  in  question  escaped  observation  for  twenty 
years,  or  that  their  authenticity  has  been  disputed.  The  point  is 
a  difficult  one  to  prove  in  &ct,  even  though  allowed  in  theory ; 
and  the  evidence  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is,  convincing,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  it  has 
been  collected  by  the  labour  of  many  years. 

A.  M.  Bell. 
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The  Flight  of  a  Soul. 


LOST,  lost,  and  not  a  ray 
To  turn  my  night  to  day, 
I^ost,  and  no  music's  air 
To  break  my  dread  despair : 

Lost  in  the  whelming  dark, 
With  not  a  transient  spark 
From  the  immortal  fire 
Of  purified  desire : 

Lost,  where  the  meteor  storm 
Sweeps  past  in  formless  form, 
And,  infinitely  sped, 
The  rushing  worlds  seem  dead. 

Lost,  where  each  ordered  sun 
Reports  his  duty  done  ; 
Lost,  in  the  unnamed  abyss 
Where  sun  and  satellite  kiss. 

Found,  when  the  secret's  found, 
When  every  meanest  mound 
Respeaks  the  Word  that  cries 
To  Lazarus,  Arise ! 

Found,  when  that  wondrous  note 
Rings  from  each  dancing  mote ; 
Found,  when  the  soul  grows  still 
Before  the  Eternal  Will. 
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Found,  where  the  Deed  and  Word 
Through  measureless  vasts  are  heard, 
Where  firmaments  unknown 
Swell  one  great  organ  tone, 

Where  never  space  nor  time 
Ruled  that  tremendous  Ehyme, 
Where  sphere  on  sphere  is  riven 
In  the  harmonies  of  Heaven. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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The  Last  Crossing. 


*  riERRY,  aboy!     Ferry!' 

X:  The  east  wind  brought  tbe  words  crisp  and  clear  over  the 
river,  distinct  as  pistol-sbots,  Simeon  Embley,  bent  over  the 
garden  bed  where  he  was  setting  out  his  early-sown  caoliflowers, 
muttered,  ^  Train's  in,  then/  and  took  no  farther  notice. 

'Ferry!    Hi!    Ferry!' 

There  was  a  note  of  imperious  anger  in  the  voice. 

'  A  stranger/  muttered  Simeon,  as  he  chose  out  a  couple  more 
shoots  and  made  two  holes  in  the  ground.  When  he  had  planted 
the  cauliflowers  to  his  liking  he  straightened  his  back,  so  far  as 
rheumatism  would  allow  him,  and  looked  out  across  the  river. 

^  Two  on  'em ;  swells  from  Gloucester,'  he  added,  noticing  a 
pair  of  tall  hats  and  black  coats  that  looked  absurd  in  their  rural 
surroundings.     *  Where  be  that  boy  ?    Jim !  Jim ! ' 

After  calling  three  or  four  times  he  remembered  that  he  had 
sent  Jim  to  Chipping  Olds  for  garden  seeds. 

*  Well,  then,  ye  may  bide  a  while  longer  yet.  I'll  go  down  to 
t'other  end  of  the  row  afore  I  budge  for  'ee.  That's  it !  Shout  a 
bit  louder,  can't  'ee?  I  bean't  a-goin'  to  waste  a  fine  March 
momin'  for  no  swells,  not  me !     Ho,  ho !  'ark  to  'un ! ' 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  row  the  shouting  had  ceased, 
and  the  *  swells '  were  sitting,  chilly  and  enraged,  on  the  driest 
stone  they  could  find.  The  tide  had  gone  out,  leaving  a  rich 
layer  of  mud,  into  which  they  were  forced  to  put  their  town-made 
boots,  and  the  March  wind  whistled  keenly  round  their  huddled 
shoulders  and  knees.  Simeon  chuckled  as  he  watched  them,  and 
the  more  he  chuckled  the  slower  he  worked  at  the  rickety  handle 
that  wound  the  clumsy  ferry  across  the  chain. 

*  Confound  you !  Hurry  up,  can't  you  ? '  shouted  one  of  the 
strangers  as  Simeon  neared  the  bank.  ^  Can't  you  see  we're  fiKnen 
to  death  in  this  beastly  wind  ? ' 

*  'Tis  a  fine  momin'  for  settin'  out  cauliflowers/  answered 
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SimeoD,  as  he  dropped  the  handle  and  threw  down  a  plank  for 
the  men  to  walk  over.  *  A  fine  momin*  for  the  ferry,  and  grand 
for  settin'  out  cauliflowers.' 

The  elder  man,  who  had  done  all  the  shouting,  was  tall  and 
stout,  with  pink  cheeks  and  red  whiskers. 

*  Blow  your  cauliflowers ! '  he  said.  *  Are  you  kept  here  to 
work  the  ferry  or  to  mess  about  in  a  garden  ?  Here  am  I  with 
an  important  business  engagement,  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  get 
through  before  the  last  train  goes,  and  you  keep  me  waiting  in 
the  mud  for  half  an  hour ! ' 

Simeon  picked  up  the  plank  and  turned  leisurely  to  the 
handle. 

*Is  this  the  only  way  of  crossing  the  river?'  the  stranger 
went  on. 

Simeon  stopped  working  and  looked  up. 

*  Be  a  bridge  at  Eiddle,  ten  mile  up,'  he  said  with  a  grin. 

*  Ye  can  walk  thither,  if  'ee  do  like.' 

*  Go  on,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  get  us  across  before  midnight ! 
I'm  in  a  hurry.  Just  imagine,  Saunderson,'  he  went  on,  address- 
ing the  pale  youth  with  high  cheek-bones  who  accompanied  him, 

*  this — ^this  ! — is  the  only  way  across  the  river  from  Brentwood, 
seven  miles  away  on  the  coast,  to  Biddle,  ten  miles  further  up 
stream.    I  wonder  they  didn't  send  for  me  ten  years  ago ! ' 

*  Rickety  old  tub  this  ferry,  certainly,  Mr.  Braxon.' 

*  Rickety,  Saunderson !  rickety !  I  should  think  rotten  a 
more  appropriate  word.  That  chain  is  so  worn  as  to  be  positively 
dangerous.  Certainly  they  should  have  sent  for  me  long  ago. 
And  the  mud  in  which  we  are  standing  at  this  moment ! 
Faugh!' 

He  looked  down,  in  angry  pathos,  at  his  natty  patent-leather 
boots,  now  smeared  all  over  the  pointed  toe-caps  with  sticky 
mud. 

*  Never  mind,  Mr.  Braxon,'  said  the  pale  youth.  *  The  old 
bulk  will  last  its  day,  no  doubt.  They  have  sent  for  you  at  last, 
and  in  two  years'  time ' 

*  'Sh ! '  said  Mr.  Braxon,  holding  up  a  fat  finger ;  and  Saunder- 
son stood  abashed. 

Simeon  said  nothing,  but  he  listened  keenly.  If  there  was 
one  thing  he  loved  more  than  his  garden,  it  was  his  ferry ;  and 
for  the  thirty  years  he  had  been  ferryman  not  a  word  had  reached 
his  ears  that  could  shake  his  affection.  Had  he  worked  it  oftener 
himself  there  is  no  knowing  what  even  the  patient  inhabitants  of 
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the  district  might  have  said ;  but  the  agile  Jim,  who  had  gone 
that  morning  to  Chipping  Olds  for  garden  seeds,  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  wheel  go  faster  than  Simeon  thought  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  dignity  of  the  Witford  Ferry. 

The  conversation,  then,  of  Mr.  Braxon  and  his  companion  was 
all  the  more  disturbing  for  being,  in  a  sense,  irreligious.  The 
Witford  Ferry  was  a  part  of  Nature,  of  the  Order  of  Things ;  and 
disrespectful  language  about  it  seemed  like  blasphemy. 

The  strangers  disembarked,  and  Mr.  Braxon  contemptuously 
tossed  a  shilling  into  the  mud.  Simeon  looked  at  the  gift,  then 
at  the  donor,  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth,  and  moved  slowly 
towards  his  cottage,  never  noticing  that  the  two  men  turned  not 
up  the  high-road  past  the  stone-quarries,  but  sharp  to  the  right 
along  the  river  bank. 

Till  dinner-time  he  worked  in  his  garden.  The  cauliflowers 
were  all  set  out  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  indoors,  when  the 
voice  of  Jim  hailed  him  in  excitement  from  the  garden  gate. 

'Mr.Embley!' 

*  Well,  'ast  got  them  Schoolmasters,  Jim?' 

*  Aye,  but,  Mr.  Embley ' 

*  And  the  peas?' 

'  Aye,  sir,  but ' 

*  What  did  Pitcher  say  'bout  them  runners?* 

*  Did  you  bring  them  two  swells  over, -Mr.  Embley?' 
Simeon  shot  a  glance  of  suspicion  at  the  lad's  excited  face. 
'Well,  what  on 'era?' 

*  Do  'ee  know  what  they  be  come  'bout  ?' 
'  Not  I.' 

*  'Tis  the  new  bridge,  then,  Mr.  Embley.' 

Jim  had  delivered  his  news,  and  paused  to  watch  the  effect  of 
his  words.  Anyone  in  the  village,  he  thought,  must  be  roused 
on  hearing  such  things,  especially  Mr.  Embley,  whose  material 
interests  were  sure  to  be  affected  by  the  innovation.  But  he  was 
disappointed. 

*  Indeed,  Jim,'  said  the  old  man,  getting  slowly  into  his  coat. 
*  And  what  bridge  may  that  be,  then  ?' 

*  Why,  the  new  bridge  what's  to  go  "over  the  river  'ere,  'stead 
o'  the  ferry!  You  wasn't  'ere,  Mr.  Embley,  that  day— last 
summer  'twas — when  them  three  chaps  come  down  and  'ired  out 
the  small  boat  and  went  up  stream  a  bit  takin'  soundin's,  as  they 
called  it.  Well,  this  momin',  as  I  come  across  the  fields  from  Olds 
and  reaches  the  bank  I  sees  them  two  swells  pokin'  'bout  with  a 
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measure  and  a  map  and  such-like.  They  didn't  see  me,  but  I 
'eerd  'em  talkin',  and  so  sure  as  my  name  be  Jim  Fry,  that's  what 
they  be  'bout.' 

Simeon  stood  silent  for  a  moment.     Then  he  said : 

*  Jim,  be  a  shiUin'  in  the  bottom  o'  the  ferry.  Thou  can  'ave 
'un  if  thou  do  like.  Come  in  and  'ave  thy  dinner  first.  I  do  want 
'ee  to  go  back  to  Olds  this  artemoon  'bout  a  rake  as  I  forgot  to 
mention.     And  if  thou  do  want,  thou  may  'ave  the  rest  o'  the  day.' 

Now  Simeon  knew  perfectly  well  that  Jim  had  a  sweetheart 
in  Chipping  Olds,  and  that,  once  oflF  on  his  errand  with  a  shilling 
in  his  pocket,  he  would  be  seen  no  more  in  Witford  that  day. 
And  when  the  silent  meal  was  over,  and  Jim  was  half-a-mile 
away  across  the  fields,  he  went  down  to  the  ferry. 

At  that  time  of  year  the  last  train  left  Witford  at  four  o'clock, 
and  the  ^  swells '  were  bound  to  catch  that  or  none.  Anyone  else 
who  might  come  would  have  to  put  up  with  waiting  till  Simeon 
pleased  to  take  them  over.    They  were  used  to  it. 

He  slipped  the  handle  from  the  wheel,  reached  over  the  side 
to  the  small  boat  that  was  attached  to  the  ferry,  and  took  out  the 
sculls.  Then,  having  thus  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  cross 
the  river,  he  returned  home,  put  the  sculls  and  the  handle  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  train  was  due  he  heard  Mr. 
Braxon's  imperious  cry : 

^Ferry!' 

Simeon  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

*  Ferry  ! '  cried  Mr.  Braxon  again.  The  architect  was  stand- 
ing within  a  few  yards  of  the  ferryman,  but  he  knew  it  not. 

*  Confound  it ! '  said  Mr.  Braxon.  *  The  old  idiot  may  have 
gone  out,  or  anything,  and  it  only  wants  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
train.' 

*  The  last  train  ? '  sighed  Saunderson. 

*  Yes.  And  if  we  should  miss  it  we  shall  have  to  walk — to 
walk,  Saunderson ! — over  a  particularly  hilly  road  seven  miles  to 
Brentwood;  for  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  trap  to  be  had  in  this 
benighted  place.' 

*  To  walk ! '  echoed  Mr.  Saunderson.     *  Oh,  Lord  I ' 
A  man  approached  driving  a  flock  of  sheep. 

*  Hi ! '  called  Mr.  Braxon.     *  Where's  the  ferryman  ? ' 
^  Dunno,'  said  the  man  without  looking  at  him. 

*  Well,  where  does  he  live,  then  ? ' 

^  There/  replied  the  man,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
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Mr.  Braxon  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  and  knocked 
loudly  with  his  umbrella.  Simeon  crossed  the  room  slowly  and 
opened  the  door. 

*  Well? 'said  he. 

*  Take  us  across  the  river  at  once ! '  cried  Mr.  Braxon.  *  We 
want  to  catch  a  train.' 

*Ah!  do'eenow?' 

*  Come,  come !  be  quick  ! ' 

*  Excuse  me,  mister,  but  be  you  the  gents  as  be  come  'bout  a 
bridge  over  the  river  'ere  ? ' 

*  What's  that  to  you  ?  C!ome  and  take  us  over  at  once.  We 
shall  miss  the  train ! ' 

*  What  be  thai  to  I  ?    Will  'ee  answer  my  question  ? ' 

*  Not  until  I  am  on  the  ferry.' 

^Ah!  that  be  a  pity,  then,'  said  Simeon  slowly.  *'Tis  like 
this.  If  I'd  a-known  your  answer,  maybe  I*ld  take  'ee,  maybe 
not.  But  till  I  do  know  'un,  ye  xion't  cross  in  my  ferry;  and 
that's  flat!' 

The  smoke  of  the  train  was  seen  coming  up  the  valley.  Mr. 
Braxon  rushed  to  the  river  bank.  But  the  sculls  and  the  handle 
were  safe  in  the  cottage,  and  his  helplessness  drove  him  back  to 
the  door  in  fury. 

*  We  are — we  are  those  gentlemen ! '  he  cried. 

'  Then  ye  may  walk,'  said  Simeon,  and  deliberately  closed  the 
door  in  his  face. 

The  train  whistled  and  left  the  station.  Mr.  Braxon  watched 
it  go.  Then  he  turned  with  purple  cheeks  and  lifted  fist  to  the 
cottage  door. 

*  Your  days  are  numbered ! '  he  shouted.  *  Your  time  has 
come !    You  will  bitterly  regret  this  hour !     You ' 

But  his  stock  of  phrases  was  exhausted;  and,  for  fear  of 
dropping  into  language  unworthy  of  a  F.R.I.B.A.,  he  turned 
abruptly  and  was  gone. 

Simeon  crept  forth  smiling.  The  immediate  joy  of  having 
bested  the  overbearing  'swell'  cloaked  his  perturbation,  and  the 
smile  lived  while  he  planted  a  row  of  potatoes.  It  faded  during 
the  second  row,  was  gone  in  the  third ;  and  when  at  dusk  he 
pulled  on  his  coat  he  seemed  to  be  ten  years  older,  more  feeble 
and  crippled  than  before. 

A  battle  was  raging  within  him  between  adoration  of  his  ferry 
and  a  despairing  conviction  that  the  bad  news,  which  Jim 
had  brought  and  the  stranger  confirmed,  was  going  to  turn 
out  true.      Simeon    Embley's  Witford  Ferry  was  known  and 
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beloved,  he  told  himself,  all  over  Crloacestershire.  Crossing  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  thirty  years,  he  had  come  to  worship  it, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  river  existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  the  ferry,  the  passengers  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
borne  by  it.  Memories  of  still  summer  nights,  when  his  friends 
and  neighbours  coming  home  from  market  had  made  the  valley 
ring  with  laughter  and  jest ;  of  floods  and  storms  in  winter,  when 
he  and  Jim  could  barely  cross  in  safety,  and  the  women-folk  on 
board  hid  from  their  eyes  the  sight  of  the  awful  swirling  water 
that  threatened  to  snap  the  chain  and  carry  them  away  down 
stream ;  of  the  days  when  he  would  dawdle  over  the  wheel  to  snatch 
a  moment's  more  pleasure  from  the  eyes  and  lips  of  some  bright 
girl;  memories  even  of  re&tive  bullocks  or  frightened  sheep  that  had 
enlivened  the  crossing  fluttered  in  his  head  :  and  as  a  background 
to  all  he  saw  the  numberless  fair  aspects  of  the  cliffs  and  woods 
that  filled  the  graceful  cup  of  the  valley,  and  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  chain  and  the  creaking  of  the  wheel.  All  the  love  and  poetry 
of  his  lonely  life  were  centred  there,  and  he  believed  that  others 
must  share  his  worship.  Simeon  Embley's  Witford  Ferry  to  be  no 
more !  and  a  bridge,  a  common  thing  of  stone  and  iron,  which  a 
man  might  cross  without  speaking  to  a  sou),  to  take  its  place  I 
The  neighbours  would  never  permit  it. 

*  Mr.  Embley ! '  called  a  shrill  voice,  and  he  started  from  his 
chair  to  hurry  down  with  the  sculls.  That  was  Jlrs.  Grimes,  and 
if  anyone  besides  himself  and  Jim  had  heard  of  the  bridge,  Mrs. 
Grimes  would  be  sure  to  know  all  about  it,  and  more.  When  he 
said  good-night  to  her  on  the  opposite  shore  his  hopes  shot  up 
again  like  scarlet  runners.  The  garrulous  body  had  talked  of  the 
weather,  the  parson,  her  husband's  lumbago,  of  anything  and 
everything  except  the  new  bridge.  And  that  night  Simeon 
Embley  slept  in  peace. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  betimes.  He  and  Jim  were  hard  at 
work  from  dawn  till  ten  o'clock,  ferrying  over  load  after  load  of 
men  and  cattle  and  sheep,  new  harness  and  garden  tools,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  were  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  the 
monthly  fair  at  Tytherington,  five  miles  east  of  Witford. 
Simeon's  ears  were  open.  At  a  chance  mention  of  *  The  Ridge ' 
he  looked  up  in  alarm,  only  to  double  quickly  over  the  wheel  on 
realising  that  the  farmer  was  speaking  merely  of  his  own  village. 
At  dinner-time  he  was  radiant,  drank  two  glasses  of  beer,  and 
spoke  three  separate  times  to  Jim.  The  good  old  days  had  not 
passed  yet.  It  was  Tytherington  Fair  day,  and  where  would 
Tytherington  Fair  be  without  the  Witford  Ferry  ? 
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Towards  evening  the  stream  began  again,  the  same  fimners 
returning  with  different  flocks  and  herds.  The  first  to  cross  was 
a  stranger,  the  second  too  busy  with  a  restive  ram  to  do  more 
than  nod  at  the  ferryman  ;  but  the  third  was  an  old  friend,  with 
nothing  but  a  pocketful  of  money  to  think  of,  and  he  plunged 
straight  into  conversation. 

*  A  fine  artemoon,  Simeon.' 

*  Thou  be  right,  William.     A  fine  arternoon  for  the  ferry.* 

*  Well,  Simeon,  'ast  'eard  the  news  ? ' 

The  corners  of  the  ferryman's  mouth  tightened  as  he  answered : 
*No.' 

*  What !  'ast  thou  not  'eard  the  news  ?  Why,  'tis  all  folks  can 
speak  of  in  Tytherin'ton.' 

Simeon  needed  no  telling  that  the  news  was  bad  news,  the 
worst  possible.  But  all  the  more  anxious  was  he  to  hear  it 
definitely  stated. 

*  Why  dost  thou  not  tell  'un,  then  ? ' 

*  To  think  of  'ee  not  knowin'  'un,  Simeon  !  My !  'tis  grand 
news,  and  no  mistake.  Mr.  Eddin'ton  o'  the  Bull  in  Tytherin'ton, 
'e  do  know  'un  for  certain,  'e  do.     '£  'ad  'un  of  'Argreaves  'isself.' 

Simeon  turned  his  back  to  the  speaker,  on  the  pretence  of 
working  with  the  other  arm.  Silence,  he  knew,  was  the  only  way 
to  compel  his  passenger  to  speak  out. 

William  lit  his  pipe  slowly,  fiill  of  the  importance  of  being  the 
first  to  carry  the  news  to  the  ferryman.  When  the  third  sulphur 
match  was  spent,  and  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  pleasantly  warmed 
by  pressing  in  the  burning  tobacco,  he  took  up  his  tale. 

*  Ferry's  seen  'er  beat  days,  Simeon,  eh  ?  Do  begin  to  look 
main  shabby  now,  don't  'er  ? ' 

Simeon's  back  gave  no  response,  and  the  oppressive  silence 
forced  William  to  speak  on. 

'  Well,  thou  do  know  as  the  river  bed's  been  siltin'  up  this 
many  a  year,  and  'Argreave's  stone-barges  is  al'ays  gettin' 
grounded  between  this  and  Brentwood.  Be  a  couple  on  'em 
stuck  there  'bout  five  mile  down  now,  so  I  do  'ear.  Well,  'e've 
a-been  worritin'  at  'em  this  three  year  to  build  'un  a  bridge  over 
the  river  'ere.  'IVould  be  cheaper,  so  they  do  say,  for  'ttn  to 
send  'is  stone  from  the  quarries  across  to  the  station,  and  then  on 
by  the  train,  do'ee  see  ?  Well,  they  do  say  as  'e  've  a-got  the 
Council,  or  the  'Ighway  Board,  or  Sewers,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
anywajs  one  o'  them  parcels  o'  gents  as  do  sit  in  Gloucester  and 
tell  us  what  we  be  to  do  and  what  we  bean't  to  do  with  our  own, 
fcspendia'  our  money  on  this  that  and  t'other  without  so  much  as 
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by  your  leave.  'Tis  the  lawyers  as  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
Simeon,  you  mark  my  words!  Well,  where  was  I?  Oh,  ah! 
'Argreaves  'ave  a-got  'em  to  do  us  one  good  turn  now,  and  the 
bridge  is  to  be  built  at  once.' 

Simeon  brought  the  ferry  to  and  threw  down  the  plank  for 
his  passenger  to  cross.  But  the  bearer  of  tidings  was  in  no  hurry 
to  be  gone. 

*  'Twill  be  a  great  improvement,  eh,  Simeon  ?  Better  nor  this 
blamed  old  tub,  as  'alf  the  neighb'rood  would  see  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  river  and  be  glad  of  it !  'Twill  be  a  grand  thing,  that  bridge, 
80  they  do  say ;  stone  and  iron  and  steel,  and  what  not,  and  main 
fine  to  look  at.  'Twill  be  this  way,  thou  seest,  Simeon.  One  side 
o'  the  bridge  '11  be  for  carts  and  sheep  and  such-like,  just  an 
or'nary  road  ;  then  '11  come  a  big  sort  o'  fence  like  o'  iron,  and 
then  t'other  side  o'  that  '11  be  a  set  o'  rails  for  'Argreave's  trucks 
o'  stone.  They'll  'ave  a  hinclined  plane,  as  they  do  call  'un,  straight 
down  from  the  quarries  there  on  the  'illside ;  and  a  chap  '11  sit  on 
the  trucks  with  a  brake  in  'is  'and  and  run  'em  down  a  rope  or 
summat  straight  into  the  station.  Maybe  I  'aven't  got  the  'ang 
of  'un  quite,  like ;  but  that  be  near  'un  anyways.  Then  on  the 
far  side  o'  the  bridge,  near  the  station,  they  be  goin'  to  build  a 
toU-'ouse.     A  toll-'ouse,  Simeon ! ' 

The  last  words  were  husky  with  importance,  and  the  speaker 
paused.  Simeon  Embley  appeared  to  be  examining  the  links  of 
the  chain.     He  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

*  Good  artemoon,  William.' 

'  Good  artemoon  do  'ee  say,  Simeon,  and  never  wait  to  'ear 
the  best  bit  'o  news  o'  the  lot  ?  Thou  never  was  talkative,  Simeon, 

but Ain't  'ee  feelin'  well,  Simeon  ?    Thou  do  seem  a  bit 

queer-like  to-day.  Rheumatiz  bad,  or  what  be  it  ?  And  don't 
'ee  want  to  'ear  who  be  a-goin'  to  live  in  that  toll-'ouse,  Simeon, 
and  'ave  nought  to  do  but  take  the  tolls  off  of  folks  as  do  come 
across,  instead  o'  pulling  all  day  at  a  rusty  old  wheel  and  a  chain  ? 
'Twill  be  a  grand  place,  so  they  say,  that  toll-'ouse ;  three  rooms, 
Simeon,  and  one  on  'em  a  fitted  kitchen.  Better  nor  some  folks' 
'ouses  as  I  could  tell  on,  eh  ? ' 

The  last  words  were  shouted  aloud,  for  Simeon  Embley  was 
already  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.  William  went  up  the  road 
wondering. 

To  Jim's  intense  surprise,  his  master  insisted  on  crossing  and 
recrossing  that  evening  every  time  that  the  ferry  was  called  for. 
Simeon  wanted  to  know  the  worst.  William's  disparaging  words 
rang  in  his  ears,  and  before  nightfall  he  learned  that  what  William 
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had  said  all  the  neighbonrs  thought.  Good  manners  had  kept 
them  silent  hitherto :  the  excitement  of  the  news  loosed  their 
tongues,  and  on  all  sides  Simeon  heard  nothing  bat  cruel  word8 
about  that  which  till  that  day  he  had  regarded  as  equally  dear  to 
himself  and  the  whole  countryside. 

When  the  last  load  had  crossed  and  all  was  quiet  the  ferryman 
crept  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Standing  on  the  ferry  he  took 
hold  of  the  chain,  and  stroked  it  up  and  down  lovingly. 

'  I  were  thinkin'  'bout  a  new  chain  for  'ee,  come  Michaelmas/ 

he  muttered,  *  but ' 

From  that  day  forward  Simeon  Embley  was  never  seen  to  cross 
the  river.  Passengers  on  the  ferry  would  sometimes  see  him  look 
up  from  his  garden  beds  to  watch  Jim  as  he  came  or  went  on  the 
swift  water. 

'  Simeon  do  be  breakin'  up  fiftst.  Too  much  for  'un  now  to 
work  the  ferry,'  someone  would  say,  after  shouting  him  a  half- 
ironical  greeting.    And  another  might  answer : 

'  Breakin'  up  ?  Ah !  Some  might  call  'un  that ;  but  the  nighest 
word  for  'un  be  UmperJ 

Mr.  Brazon  and  his  assistant  came  frequently  to  Witford,  and 
the  former  was  delighted  with  Jim. 

'  Smart  boy,  that !  A  smart  boy,  I  say,  Saunderson  !  Ah  !  J 
think  I  see  the  old  curmudgeon  himself  digging  potatoes.  A  fitter 
occupation  than  ferrying  for  him,  I  think.' 

But  neither  Mr.  Brazon  nor  the  neighbours  guessed  that  often, 
as  Simeon  looked  out  over  the  river,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
his  heart  of  longing  to  be  once  more  at  the  wheel. 

Meanwhile,  from  Grloucester  came  stonemasons  and  iron- 
workers, engineers  and  quarrymen ;  and  the  sound  of  axes  and 
hammers  struck  sharp  echoes  from  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  A  long  row  of  mushroom  cottages  sprang  into  shameless 
existence  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Simeon's  garden.  The  whole 
place  was  altered.  Spring  gave  way  to  summer,  summer  to 
winter ;  but  the  long  months  brought  no  familiarity  to  deaden 
the  effect  of  the  change.  Every  day  the  noise  and  bustle  seemed 
more  terrible.  For  thirty  years  Simeon  had  watched  the  valley, 
until  his  inarticulate  joy  in  its  quiet  beauty  had  grown  to  be  part 
of  his  life.  In  this  new  and  topsy-turvy  world,  where  vulgar 
hands  scarred  the  ancient  faces  of  the  rocks,  and  the  bed  of  the 
sacred  river  was  polluted  by  the  labour  of  strangers,  he  felt  lonely 
and  miserable. 

Pride  drove  him  further  into  solitude.  He  would  not  gtoop 
to  communion  with  the  profane  herd  prostrate  before  the  new 
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gods,  he,  the  high  priest  of  the  old  order.  To  the  casual  greeting 
of  the  passer-by  he  would  respond,  bat  any  attempt  to  open  con- 
versation drove  him  straight  into  his  cottage.  The  only  person 
he  would  listen  to  was  Jim  ;  and  he  never  tired  of  asking  the  boy 
how  many  people  had  crossed  the  river,  whether  that  loose  plank 
was  any  looser,  how  the  chain  was  holding,  and  so  on.  For  Jim, 
at  least,  loved  the  old  ferry.  He  made  his  living  out  of  her ;  and, 
therefore,  Simeon  thought,  it  was  almost  as  hard  for  Jim  as  for 
himself.     Jim  would  be  sorry  when  the  bridge  was  finished. 

The  shock,  therefore,  was  aU  the  greater  when  one  day  Jim, 
after  much  puffing  and  blowing,  blurted  out : 

'  Mr.  Embley,  I  do  want  to  leave  'ee.' 

*  Leave  me,  Jim  ?    Whatever  for  ? ' 

*  Please,  Mr.  Embley,  they  do  want  more  stonemasons  on  the 
bridge,  and  mother  thought  as  'ow  'twould  be  a  chance  for  me  to 
better  myself,  now  as  the  ferry  '11  soon  'ave  done  runnin'.* 

*The  bridge!'  he  gasped.  *Thou  do  want  to  go  on  the 
bridge ! ' 

*  Aye,  Mr.  Embley,  please,  sir.  And,  please,  sir,  young  Jack 
Hodges,  'e  be  the  young  brother  o'  one  o'  the  men  on  the  bridge,  sir, 
do  want  to  take  my  place,  sir.  So  if  thou  could  lemme  go  at  the 
end  o'  the  week ' 

*  The  end  o*  the  week ! '  The  piping  voice  quavered  in  fury. 
'  Nay,  nay !  Never  shall  'ee  set  'and  to  'un  again !  Thou  that's 
been  with  me  and  the  ferry  these  five  year,  thou  do  want  to  go 
on — the  bridge !  Send  young  Hodges  to  me  this  artemoon  ;  and 
if  ever  I  do  catch  'ee  nigh  the  'andle  o'  my  ferry  again,  look  'ee 
out  for  thyself!' 

And  so  there  was  one  more  pang  in  the  old  man's  heart,  one 
more  shock  to  his  eyes  when  he  looked  out  upon  the  world  from 
his  garden :  the  spectacle  of  Jim  at  work  upon  the  bridge,  or  play- 
ing pitch-and-toss  with  the  other  masons  in  the  dinner-hour,  while 
a  stronger,  unused  to  the  traditions  of  the  Witford  Ferry,  took  his 
honourable  place. 

It  was  within  a  month  of  the  opening  of  the  bridge  that 
Simeon  heard  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  opened  it  to  find  Mr. 
Braxon  and  Mr.  Saunderson  awaiting  him.  The  great  man  was 
a  trifle  pinker,  a  trifle  plumper  than  before,  and  in  his  eye  was 
the  light  of  triumph. 

'  Well,  my  old  friend ! '  he  cried  cheerily.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  new,  and  the  bent  figure  before  him  on  that  of  the  old, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  be  affable. 
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*  Well  ? '  came  the  answer. 

^  I  have  come  to  see  yon  this  morning  on  a  pleasant  errand ; 
veiy  pleasant  I  may  say,  Sannderson,  eh  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Braxon.' 

'  Now  that  my  bridge  is  so  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  pnblic,  of 
course  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ferry,  Mr.  Embley,  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  And  a  very  good  thing  too !  I  am  snre  you 
will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Embley.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  An  old  man  like  you  should  not  be  exposing 
himself  to  all  kinds  of  wind  and  weather,  when  he  might  be 
snugly  at  home  in  a  nice  new  house  with  three  rooms,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  take  the  tolls  from  the  passers-by ;  eh,  Saunder- 
son?' 

*  No,  Mr.  Braxon.' 

'  Well,  my  old  friend,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  used 
all  my  little  influence  to  get  a  tried  and  trusted  man  appointed  to 
the  iK>st  of  toll-collector  on  my  bridge.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  endeavours  have  succeeded.  I  have  been  notified  this 
morning  that  the  post  is  yours.' 

He  stopped,  beaming  down  upon  the  recipient  of  his  favours. 
But  there  was  no  gratitude  in  the  eyes  with  which  Simeon  Embley 
scanned  his  prosperous  form,  down  from  the  shining  hat  to  the  shin- 
iqg  boots,  and  up  again  till  they  remained  fixed  on  a  gold-stopped 
tooth  disclosed  by  the  smile  of  benevolence. 

'  They  do  want  I  to  go  and  live  yonder  ?  '  he  asked  at  length. 

'  That's  it ! '  cried  Mr.  Braxon.  '  That  nice  new  house  is  for 
you.' 

*  There  be  no  garden  there.' 

'  No,  but  there's  a  beautiful  kitchen,  and  a  bedroom  with  a 
fireplace.' 

*  And  they  do  want  I  to  go  and  live  yonder  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Braxon  threw  a  despairing  glance  at  his  assistants  as  much 
as  to  say :  *  How  slow  of  comprehension  are  these  rustics ! ' 

*  I  understand,  Mr.  Embley,  that  you  merely  rent  your  present 
house  and  garden,  and  are  dependent  on  the  ferry  for  your  living. 
You  see,  of  course,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  accept  the 
handsome,  the  very  handsome,  salary  allowed  to  the  gatekeeper, 
than — ^than ' 

'  Gro  to  the  'ouse  ? '  said  Simeon. 

'  Precisely.  You  see  the  alternative.  And  I  feel  certain  that 
I  have  earned  your  gratitude  for  what  little  influence  I  have  been 
the  humble  means  of  exercising  on  your  behalf.' 
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*  Ah  !  'twas  you,  then,  what  did  tell  'em  as  I'd  go  and  live 
yonder?' 

'  It  was !  it  was ! ' 

*  Then— then  I'll  see  'ee  'ung  first ! ' 

The  door  slammed,  and  the  architect  and  his  assistant  were  left 
gasping  at  each  other  outside. 

But  Simeon's  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  A  few  days  later  he 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Bichard  Hargreaves'  agent,  informing 
him  that  his  tenancy  of  the  cottage  must  terminate  within  a 
month  of  that  date.  Owing  to  the  new  facilities  for  traffic  opened 
up  by  the  bridge,  operations  at  the  stone-quarries  were  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  Simeon's  old  house 
was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  to  be 
covered  by  a  long  row  of  cottages  for  the  new  hands. 

From  that  hour  he  touched  neither  spade  nor  rake. 

The  news  spread  over  Witford  at  once,  and  many  were  the  sly 
attempts  to  draw  the  old  man  into  conversation  through  his 
window,  that  the  neighbours  might  be  satisfied  on  the  important 
question  of  his  plans.  But  he  baffled  them  all.  It  was  not  till 
the  parson's  wife  was  called  in  to  help  that  any  knowledge  was 
gained.  She,  intrepid  and  managing  woman  that  she  was,  forced 
her  way  into  the  sitting-room  and  asked  him  point  blank  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

He  sat  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  struggling  between  natural 
politeness  and  resentment  at  this  interference  in  what  he  naturally 
considered  to  be  his  own  affairs. 

*  Don't  'ee  worry,  mum,'  he  said.  *  Ye'U  know  soon  enough. 
So'U  the  neighbours  when  the  time  do  come.' 

*Now,  don't  think  I  ask  merely  from  inquisitiveness,'  she 
replied ;  and  he  knew  that  his  shaft  bad  stuck.  '  The  Vicar  and 
I  naturally  wish  to  help  you,  Simeon,  after  crossing  so  often  in 
that  sweet  old  ferry.  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  care  for  the  new 
bridge,  however  fine  it  may  be.' 

It  was  the  first  good  word  spoken  since  the  evil  days  began, 
and  the  old  man's  eyes  sought  hers  in  intense  anxiety.  They 
dropped  to  the  floor  at  once  on  reading  the  emptiness  of  her  com- 
pliment. A  little  tact,  a  momentary  avoidance  of  his  gaze,  would 
have  given  the  woman  a  priceless  opportunity  of  seeing  bared 
before  her  the  whole  passionate  story  of  his  thoughts.  She  lost 
it,  and  he  froze  immediately. 

*  You  will  leave  Witford  ? '  she  asked  in  desperation. 

*  Aye,  mum.' 

-    &2 
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'  Are  you  going  far  ? ' 

*  Aye,  fiur.' 

*  You  have  friends  where  you  are  going  ? ' 

'  Aye,  mum ;  most  of  my  friends  be  there  by  now.' 
'  Then  it  will  be  Crloucester  you  are  going  to  ? ' 
He  thought  deeply  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  looking  out 
of  the  window : 

'  Aye,  it  might  be  Gloucester.' 
And  the  neighbours  believed  that  he  meant  it. 
The  opening  of  the  bridge  was  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  of 
October.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the  man 
fiEimiliarly  called  'Argreaves,  but  known  to  the  county  as  Sir 
Sichard  Hargreaves,  Bart.,  Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Brazon,  as  architect,  was  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  celebration,  and  Mr.  Saunderson  had  been  heard 
to  whisper  that  at  the  banquet  he  would  play  a  greater  part  than 
was  good  for  him.  By  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth 
the  bridge  was  cleared  and  the  iron  gates  swung  to,  to  be  opened 
only  by  the  golden  key  in  the  hand  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenant. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  tide  was  coming  in  fast,  battling  against 
a  boisterous  south  wind  that  shook  the  surface  of  the  water  into 
waves,  and  tossed  back  the  spray  from  their  crests  high  up  the 
massive  stone  pillars  of  the  bridge. 

Jack  Hodges  and  his  master,  sitting  at  supper  in  the  cottage, 
were  thinking  of  the  same  thing :  the  old,  forsaken  ferry,  rocking 
and  tugging  at  her  chain,  as  if  anxious  to  be  gone  from  a  scene 
in  which  she  had  no  part. 

'Mr.  Embley,  sir,'  said  Jack  at  length,  'do  'ee  think  as 
anyone'll  want  to  cross  to-night  ? ' 

*  Why  dost  ask,  boy?' 

The  old  man  shot  a  quick  glance  at  his  face,  and  turned  on 
him  suddenly  in  a  vivid  flash  of  scorn. 

*  Thou  be'st  afeared,  boy !  thou  be'st  afeared ! ' 
« No,  Mr.  Embley ;  but ' 

*  Aye,  I  say,  thou  be'st  afeared.  Thou,  that  do  work  Simeon 
Embley's  Witford  Ferry,  be'st  afeared  o'  a  bit  o'  wind  1 ' 

*  Well,  sir,  them  there  two  or  three  links  be  main  thin,  nigh 
rotted  away  by  now ;  and  'tis  all  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  water 
out  on  'un  too.  Ever  since  the  small  boat  was  broke  up  the  'ole 
in  the  bottom  on  'er's  got  bigger  and  bigger  with  bringin'  'er  to 
in  low  tide ;  and  them  links  couldn't  'ardly  stand  the  extry  work.' 

The  old  man  was  growing  restless.  He  hobbled  up  and  down 
the  room,  leering  strangely  at  the  boy. 
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*  Them  links,  Jack/  he  said  at  last ;  *  where  'bouts  be  they  ? ' 

*  Right  opposite  the  nearest  pillar  o*  the  bridge,  Mr.  Embley.' 

*  Which  pillar  ?    Nearest  this  side,  or  nearest  t'other  ?  * 
'  This  side,  Mr.  Embley.' 

'  Sight  opposite  the  nearest  pillar  o'  this  side.' 
A  rude  shock  of  wind  made  the  frail  cottage  stagger,  and  the 
boy's  {jEMse  blanched ;  for  with  it  came  a  distinct  call : 

*  Ferry,  ahoy !     Ferry ! ' 

*  Well,  why  don't  'ee  go  ? '  asked  Simeon  sharply. 
Jack  rose  from  his  chair. 

*  All  right ;  I  be  goin','  he  said  sulkily. 

*Thou  be'st  afeared!'  came  the  retort.  "T  ain't  no  use 
sayin'  nay  to  it ;  thou  be'st  afeared  I ' 

*  Well,  then,  I  be !  I  be  sure  as  them  links  won't  'old  out, 
last  crossin'  or  no ;  but  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  stop  for  that.' 

'Ferry!     Hi!  ferry!' 

The  sharp  voice  rang  out  again,  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
footstep  came  up  the  path  to  the  door. 

Jack  lit  the  lantern. 

'  Gome  back  I '  cried  Simeon,  as  the  boy's  hand  fumbled  with 
the  latch.     *  I  be  goin'. ' 

'  Eh  ? '  cried  Jack,  incredulous. 

'  I  be  goin',  I  tell  'ee.  Go  to  thy  bed,  boy.  'Tis  the  last 
crossin'  o'  the  ferry,  and  I  be  goin'.' 

A  rough  hand  shook  the  door.  Jack  handed  the  lantern 
to  his  master.     The  old  man  stepped  out  into  the  darkness. 

*  Well,  my  dilatory  friend ! '  cried  the  voice.  '  Am  I  really  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  conducted  across  the  river  by  you  ? 
'Pon  my  word,  this  is  quite  a  sentimental  occasion !  The  last 
crossing  of  the  ferry !  And  to  think  that  I,  the  architect  of  the 
new  bridge,  should  have  the  honour  of  being  the  last  passenger ! 
But  that  was  my  little  scheme.  It  is  a  treat  I  have  been  pro- 
mising myself  for  some  time.  I  sleep  to-night  in  Tytherington, 
in  order  to  be  here  early  to-morrow  for  the  great  occasion.' 

He  reeled  a  little  in  his  walk,  while  the  old  man  trudged 
silent  before  him. 

'  Beautiful ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stepped  on  board  the  ferry. 
'  Beautiful ! '  He  waved  a  fat  hand  towards  the  bridge,  now  almost 
invisible  in  the  darkness.     '  And  I  designed  it ! ' 

The  bow  of  the  ferry  was  nearly  opposite  the  first  pillar  of  the 
bridge.  Simeon  Embley  leaned  all  his  weight  against  the 
revolving  handle.    The  ferry  stopped  deodt 
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'  Yoxh  designed  'un,  eh  ? ' 

The  tide  i^as  at  rest  between  flow  and  ebb,  bat  the  wind  beat 
so  fiercely  down  stream  that  the  chain  from  bank  to  bank  leapt 
free  of  the  water,  and  the  ferry  lurched  away  till  the  grey  pillar 
of  the  bridge  loomed  suddenly  overhead.  Choppy  waves  began 
to  break  over  the  side,  and  the  roar  of  the  water  filled  the  valley. 

*  YoM  designed  'un,  eh  ? ' 

The  light  of  the  lantern  fell  full  on  the  architect,  leaving  the 
ppeaker's  face  in  shadow.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Brazon  never 
learned  his  danger.  For  a  moment  the  old  man  rested.  Then 
suddenly  he  set  to  work  again  with  all  bis  strength. 

*  Tweren't  'is  fault,'  he  muttered.  *  And  that  wouldn't  do  I 
no  good,  neither.' 

He  found  himself,  ftt  last,  upon  the  further  bank,  alone.  He 
watched  out  of  sight  the  lamps  of  the  hired  carriage  that  took 
Mr.  Braxon  to  Tytherington,  and  when  the  wind  had  drowned  the 
rumble  of  the  wheels  h3  turned  the  lantern  on  to  the  coin  in  his 
band.  A  sovereign  !  He  threw  it  in  the  mud  and  stamped  on  it; 
ground  it  in  with  his  heel,  picked  it  up  again,  and  sent  it  flying 
far  out  into  the  roaring  water. 

The  tide  bad  turned,  and  the  base  of  the  nearest  pillar  of  the 
bridge  w»8  marked  by  a  tumbling  block  of  foam.  With  wind  and 
vater  both  sweeping  northwards  to  the  sea  it  was  hard  work  to 
keep  the  ferry  moving  along  the  bellying  chain. 

The  first  pillar  wa3  passed  at  length,  and  then  the  second. 
Simeon  worked  always  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  third,  that 
nearest  his  own  bank  of  the  river.  Slower  and  slower  still  went 
the  wheel,  till  opposite  the  third  grey  mass  it  stopped  altogether. 
Simeon  sat  down  and  waited. 

A  minute  dragged  itself  out.  He  bent  again  to  the  wheel, 
and  the  ferry  moved  on  a  few  yards  towards  the  bank,  then  back 
to  where  it  had  stopped  before.  Again  he  waited,  and  again  the 
chain  held. 

The  third  time  and  it  was  done.  The  rattle  of  a  link  &lling 
upon  the  boards,  the  long  roar  of  the  chain  as  it  flew  from  the 
blocks,  and  ferry  and  ferryman  were  being  whirled  away  down 
stream.  In  an  instant  they  struck  full  against  the  grey  stone 
pillar  of  the  bridge.  Simeon  reached  out  his  hands  to  b«at  and 
tear  at  the  unfeeling  mass.  Then  came  a  sound  of  splitting 
wood,  and  the  jagged  edges  of  broken  planks  swept  on  towards 
the  sea. 

i    Harold  Child. 
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The  Re-arisen  Mother, 

OR   THE  RETURN    OF    THE    DEAD. 

(From  the  2>anUh,) 

SIR  THOMAS  to  the  Isle  he  rade, 
(/  once  was  young  myaeV) 
There  he  fell  in  love  wi'  a  dainty  maid, 
{Fair  words  please  many  a  hert). 

They  lived  together  for  years  seven,  (/  once) 

An'  sax  fair  bairns  to  them  were  given,  {Fair  words) 

But  Death  it  cam'  into  that  Ian' 
And  stole  awa'  fieur  Lilian. 

Sir  Thomas  he  rides  to  the  Isle  again, 
An'  anither  may  for  himsel'  has  ta'en. 

He's  married  the  may,  an'  hame  they  ride, 
But  an  ill-womcin  is  the  new-made  bride. 

When  she  cam'  to  the  door  an'  lichtit  doun. 
The  sax  wee  bairns  stood  greetin'  roun' ; 

The  tears  ran  doun  their  cheeks  sae  sma' — 
She  has  lifted  her  foot  and  poshed  them  awa'. 

She  gave  nae  meat  to  these  baimies  pnir, 
Sayin'  *  Hunger  an'  thirst  ye  shall  a'  endure.' 

She  took  frae  them  their  bolsters  blae, 
An'  said  '  Ye  shall  lie  in  the  bare  strae.' 

She  took  frae  them  the  big  waz-licht, 

'  Ye  shall  lie  in  the  dark  in  the  mirkest  nicht.' 

Fa/r  imio  the  nickt  the  bavmies  grat. 
The  Miiher  bdow  the  Mods  heourd  tiiat^ 
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That  heard  the  Dead  in  the  yiid  as  she  lay : 
^  Now  I  maun  to  my  baimieB  gae.' 

The  Dead  gaed  to  the  Lord  an'  did  say : 
^An'mayna  I  to  my  baimies  gae?' 

She  urged  Him  sae  lang 
That  He  let  her  gang. 

<  But  thou  shalt  return  when  the  cock  doth  craw, 
Nae  langer  shalt  thou  bide  awa'. ' 

She  rose  in  her  grave  an'  pushed  at  the  wa', 
An'  the  wa's  an'  the  door  she  has  riven  in  twa. 

As  she  was  ganging  through  the  toun 
The  dogs  yelped  loudly  up  an'  doun. 

When  she  cam'  to  the  door  o'  the  hoose  sae  fair 
Her  eldest  dochter  stood  waiting  there. 

*  Why  stand  at  the  door,  my  dochter  dear  ? 
An'  how  do  your  puir  wee  sisters  fare  ? ' 

*  Thou  surely  art  nae  mither  o'  mine — 
My  mither  was  baith  fidr  an'  fine. 

My  mither  was  fair  wi'  cheeks  sae  red, 
But  thou  art  wan  an'  like  the  dead.' 

'  How  should  I  be  £Edr  an'  fine  ? 

'Tis  death  has  bleached  these  cheeks  o'  mine. 

How  should  I  be  white  an'  red  ? 
Sae  lang  hae  I  been  lyin'  dead.' 

She  cam'  ben  the  hoose  her  bairns  to  seek, 
Saw  the  tears  rinnin'  doun  ilk  baimie's  cheek. 

The  first  she  doudled,  the  second  she  kist, 
The  third  she  cuddled,  the  fourth  she  drest, 

The  fifth  she  lifted  upon  her  knee, 

As  though  she  would  nurse  her  young  babie. 

She  said  to  her  eldest  dochter  then : 
'  Grae  bid  Sir  Thomas  to  me  come  ben.' 
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An'  when  he  cam'  into  that  room  oae  bare 
She  spak*  to  him  wi'  anger  sair : 

'  I  left  behind  me  baith  yill  and  bread — 
My  puir  wee  bairns  ye  haena  fed ; 

I  left  behind  me  bolsters  blae — 

My  puir  bairns  lie  in  the  prickly  strae ; 

I  left  behind  me  the  big  wax-licht — 

My  bairns  lie  their  lane  in  the  mirkest  nicht. 

If  I  hae  to  return  when  I've  gaed  awa/ 
A  great  mischance  shall  ye  befa'. 

Now  doth  craw  the  cock  sae  red — 
To  the  kirkyird  maun  a'  the  dead ; 

Now  doth  craw  the  cock  sae  black — 
Heaven's  gates  are  now  flung  back ; 

Now  doth  craw  the  cock  sae  white — 
And  I  can  nae  laDger  bide.' 


Whenever  the  dogs  were  barkin'  loud 
They  gave  the  baimies  drink  an'  food ; 

At  the  first  yelpin'  o'  the  pack 

They  thocht  the  Dead  was  comin'  back ; 

An'  when  they  heard  their  waefii'  howls 
They  feared  the  Mither  below  the  Moots. 


A.   G.   GlLCHKIST. 
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The  Author  of  'Monsieur  Tonson/ 


'  VTEVER  have  a  porch  to  your  paper/  Acting  upon  this 
Xl  excellent  injunction  of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  we  may 
at  once  explain  that  Mmisieur  Tonson  is  the  title  of  a  long- 
popular  recitation  in  rhyme  of  the  Wolcot  and  Colman  order.  It 
relates  how,  in  the  heyday  of  hoaxes  and  practical  joking,  a  wag, 
called  King  in  the  poem,  badgers  an  unfortunate  French  refugee 
in  St.  Giles's  with  repeated  nocturnal  inquiries  for  an  imaginary 
*  Mr.  Thompson,'  until  at  length  his  persecuted  victim  flies  the 
house.  And  here  comes  in  the  effective  point  of  the  stoiy. .  After 
a  protracted  absence  abroad,  the  tormentor  returns  to  London, 
and  the  whim  seizes  him  to  knock  once  more  at  the  old  door  with 
the  old  question.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the  French- 
man has  just  resumed  residence  in  his  former  dwelling, 

Without  one  thought  of  the  relentless  foe 
Who,  fiend-like,  haunted  him  so  long  ago. 

Just  in  his  former  trim  he  now  appears  : 
The  waistcoat  and  the  nightcap  seemed  the  same. 
With  rushlight,  as  before,  he  creeping  came, 

And  Kino's  detested  voice  astonish'd  hears,  — 

the  result  being  that  he  takes  flight  again,  ^  and  ne'er  is  heard 
of  more.'  The  author  of  this  '  merry  jape'  was  John  Taylor,  the 
oculist  and  journalist;  and  it  originated  in  an  anecdote,  either 
founded  on  fact  or  invented  by  a  Chovemor  of  Jamaica.  After  a 
prosperous  career  in  prose,  Taylor  versified  it  for  Fawcett,  the 
comedian,  who  was  giving  recitations  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 
It  had  an  extraordinary  vogue ;  was  turned  by  Moncrieff  into  a 
farce  (in  which  Grattie  took  the  leading  part  of  Monsieur  Morbleu, 
the  Frenchman) ;  was  illustrated  by  Robert  Gruikshank,  and  still, 
we  believe,  makes  fugitive  appearance  in  popular  '  Reciters.'  By 
describing  himself  on  the  title-page  of  his  Memoirs  as  the  '  Author 
of  Monsiewr  Tonsony   its  writer  plainly  regarded  it  as  his  chief 
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title  to  &me ;  and  whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  it  may 
safely  be  taken  as  a  pretext  for  some  account  of  the  gossiping 
and  discursive  volumes  which  contain  his  recollections. 

John  Taylor's  grandfather,  also  John,  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  his  day,  being  indeed  none  other  than  the 
notorious  oculist  or  *  Opthalmiater '  known  as  the  *  Chevalier ' 
Taylor.  Irreverent  persons  seem  to  have  hinted  that,  as  a  matter 
of  &ct,  this  new-fangled  Opthalmiater  meant  no  more  than  old 
Quack  '  writ  large ' ;  and  one  William  Hogarth,  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  irreverent,  hitched  the  Chevalier  into  a  famous 
satirical  etchiug  which  collectors  entitle  indifferently  A  Con' 
aultation  of  Physicians  or  The  Company  of  Undertakers.  Here 
the  gifted  recipient  (as  per  advertisement)  of  so  many  distinc- 
tions, 'Pontifical,  Imperial,  and  Boyal,'  appears  ignobly  with 
Mrs.  Mapp,  the  Epsom  bonesetter,  and  that  celebrated  Dr.  Ward, 
referred  to  by  Fielding,  whose  pill  (like  a  popular  nostrum  of  our 
own  day)  had  the  faculty  of  posting  at  once  to  the  part  affected. 
Yet  the  Chevalier,  despite  his  vanity  and  a  fondness  for  fine  clothes, 
which  made  him  fair  game  for  the  mocker,  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  ability.  Apart  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Cheselden,  the  anatomist,  he  was  really  a  very  skilful 
operator  for  cataract,  and  wrote  a  long  list  of  works  or  pamphlets 
on  the  eye.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  different  Courts  of 
Europe  for  his  cures,  real  and  imaginary,  the  story  of  which  he 
relates — without  much  *  diffidence  in  recording  his  own  talents 
and  achievements,'  says  his  grandson — in  three  volumes  of 
Memoirs,^  having  a  longer  title-page  than  that  of  Pamela.  Judg- 
ing from  his  own  accoupt  (which  should  probably  be  taken  with 
the  fullest  allowance  of  cautionary  salt),  his  experiences  must 
have  been  remarkable,  and  his  visiting-list  unusually  varied.  He 
affirms,  without  much  detail,  that  he  knew  Lord  Bath  and  Jack 
Sheppard ;  Mary  Tofts,  the  rabbit-breeder,  and  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  He  also  professed  acquaintance  with  Marshal  Saxe, 
with  Pollnitz  of  the  Virgi/nia/ns^  with  Theodore,  the  bankrupt 
King  of  Corsica,  with  Boerhaave,  Albinus,  Pope,  Voltaire,  La 
Fontaine,  Metastasio,  Farinelli,  and  so  forth.  (As  to  La  Fontaine, 
there  is  clearly  some  mistake,  since  that  pleasing  fabulist  departed 
this  life  about  eight  years  before  the  Chevalier  was  bom.)  He 
was  present,  he  says,  at  the  execution  of  Counsellor  Layer  for  high 

*  History  of  the  Travels  and  AdvsfUures  cf  the  Chemlier  John  Taylor,  Op* 
thalmiater,  etc.  London ;  WiUiams,  1761-2.  This  most  not  be  confiued  with 
the  Life  in  two  volames  published  by  Cooper  in  1761,  a  coarse  catchpennv  inven- 
tion by  Lord  OheBterfield^s  profligate  ^t^^^c,  the  bricklayer  poet,  Henry  Jones. 
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treason,  and  he  asserts  that  he  was  actually  in  the  Old  Bailey  upon 
that  memorable  occasion  when  Blake  (oZtoa  Blueskin)  tried  to 
cut  the  throat  of  Jonathan  Wild.  Having  seen  many  men  and 
cities,  and  full  of  honours,  chiefly  of  foreign  manufacture,  the  Che- 
valier died  in  a  convent  at  Prague  in  1780.  He  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  wanted  a  vaUs  aacery  for  Churchill  mentions  him  in 
The  Ohostj  and  Walpole  gave  him  an  epigram : — 

Why  Taylor  the  quack  calls  himself  Chevalier 

Tis  not  easy  a  reason  to  render  ; 
TTnless  blinding  eyes,  that  he  thinks  to  make  clear, 

Demonstrates  he's  but  a  Pretender, 

His  only  son,  John  Taylor  the  Second,  was  also  an  oculist, 
but  not  of  equal  eminence,  although  one  of  his  cures — that  of  a 
boy  bom  blind — obtained  the  honour  of  a  pamphlet  by  Oldys,  the 
antiquary,  and  a  portrait  by  Worlidge,  the  etcher.  At  the 
Chevalier's  death  John  Taylor  applied  for  the  post,  which  his 
father  had  held,  of  oculist  to  King  Greorge  III.,  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  the  Baron  de  Wenzel,  one  of  the  Chevalier's 
pupils,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  operate  successfully 
on  the  old  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  so  terribly  mauled  by 
*  Junius.'  John  Taylor  the  Second  was  succeeded  by  John  Taylor 
the  Third,  the  '  Author  of  MOTiaiear  TonaonJ  Beginning  life  as 
an  oculist,  like  his  father  and  grand&ther,  he  achieved  con- 
siderable reputation  in  that  capacity,  and  by  good  luck  obtained 
at  Wenzel's  death  the  very  appointment  which  his  father  had 
failed  to  secure.  But  in  mid-career  he  relinquished  his  pro- 
fession for  journalism.  For  many  years  he  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  and  he  also  published  a  volume  of 
verses.  But  his  chief  reputation  was  that  of  a  raconteur.  *  In  his 
latter  days,'  says  the  Literary  Oaaette,  in  its  obituary  notice  of 
May  19,  1832,  'he  was,  perhaps,  as  entertaining  in  conversation, 
with  anecdote,  playfulness,  and  satire,  as  any  man  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.'  Many  of  his  good  things  are  no  doubt  pre- 
served in  the  two  volumes  of  Records  of  My  Life^  which  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death,  and  to  the  compilation  of  which  he  was 
impelled  by  the  perfidy  of  a  quondam  partner  and  the  invitation 
of  an  '  eminent  publisher,'  presumably  Mr.  Bull,  of  Holies  Street, 
whose  imprint  the  volumes  bear.  His  recollections  are  set  down 
without  any  other  method  than  a  certain  rough  grouping ;  they 
have  the  garrulity  and  the  repetitions  of  the  advanced  age  at 
which  they  were  penned ;  but  they  contain,  in  addition  to  a  good 
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deal  that  he  had  heard  from  others,  much  that  had  come  within 
his  own  experiences.  As  he  professes  strict  veracity,  it  is  from 
the  latter  class  that  we  shall  chiefly  make  selection,  beginning,  as 
in  duty  bound,  with  the  anecdotes  of  literary  men. 

Concerning  Johnson  and  Q-oldsmith  he  has  not  much  to  say 
beyond  the  &ct  that,  as  a  boy,  he  had  once  delivered  a  letter  for  the 
latter  at  the  Temple,  but  without  seeing  him.    It  is,  however,  to  the 

*  Author  of  MoTisiefwr  Tonson'  that  we  owe  the  historic  episode  of 
the  borrowed  guinea  slipped  under  the  door,  which  recurs  so  pro- 
minently in  all  Goldsmith's  biographies;  while  he  tells  one  anecdote 
of  Johnson  which,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  escaped  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill.  According  to  Dr.  Messenger  Mousey,  physician  of  Chelsea 
Hospital — a  rough  Abemethy  sort  of  man,  whom  his  admirers 
compared  with  Swift — upon  one  occasion,  when  the  age  of 
George  III.  was  under  discussion,  Johnson  burst  in  with  a  '  Pooh, 
what  does  it  signify  when  such  an  animal  was  bom,  or  whether 
he  had  ever  been  born  at  all  ? '  an  ultra-Jacobitical  utterance 
which  the  Whig  narrator  did  not  neglect  to  accentuate  by  re- 
minding his  hearers  that  it  was  to  this  very  *  usurper '  that  John- 
son owed  his  pension.  But  Mousey  did  not  like  the  Doctor,  and 
the  story  is  probably  exaggerated.  Then  there  is  a  story  of  Dr. 
Parr,  in  which  is  concerned  another  of  the  Johnson  circle,  Edmund 
Burke.  During  the  Hastings  trial  Parr  was  eflfusive  (Taylor  says 
'  diffusive ')  about  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Fox,  but  silent  as 
to  Burke's,  a  circumstance  which  led  that  great  orator  to  suggest 
politely  that  he  presumed  Parr  found  it  faultless.  *Not  so, 
Edmund,'  was  the  reply,  in  Parr's  best  Johnsonese  ;  ^  your  speech 
was  oppressed  by  epithet,  dislocated  by  parenthesis,  and  de- 
bilitated by  amplification,'  a  knock-me-down   answer  to   which 

*  Edmund '  made  no  recorded  rejoinder.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
lexicographic  manner  in  another  anecdote,  this  time  of  Hugh 
Kelly,  the  staymaker  turned  dramatist  and  barrister,  who  was  so 
proud  of  his  silver  that  he  kept  even  his  spurs  upon  the  sideboard. 
Examining  a  lady  at  the  trial  of  G-eorge  Barrington,  the  pick- 
pocket, Kelly  inquired,  '  Pray,  madam,  how  could  you,  in  the 
immensity  of  the  crowd,  determine  the  identity  of  the  man  ? ' 
Finding  that  his  question  was  unintelligible  to  the  witness,  he 
reduced  it  to  '  How  do  you  know  he  was  the  man  ? '  ^  Because,' 
came  the  prompt  reply,  *  I  caught  his  hand  in  my  pocket.' 
Taylor  apparently  knew  both  the  Bos  wells,  father  and  son,  and, 
indeed,  playfully  claims  part  authorship  in  the  famous  Life  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  suggested  the  substitution  of  *  compre* 
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hending '  for  '  containing'  in  the  title-page ;  and  certainly,  if  that 
be  proof,  ^  comprehending '  is  there  and  '  containing '  is  not.  He 
had  also  relations  with  Wilkes,  whom  he  praises  for  his  wit  and 
learning.  For  his  learning  we  have  the  witness  of  his  GatulluSj 
but  his  wit  seems,  like  much  wit  of  his  day,  to  have  been  largely 
based  upon  brutality.  Once  a  certain  over-goaded  Sir  Watkin 
Lewes  said  angrily  to  him,  *  I'll  be  your  butt  no  longer.'  Wilkes 
at  once  mercilessly  retorted,  '  With  all  my  heart.  I  never  like 
an  empty  one.' 

Wolcot  and  Caleb  Whitefoord  of  the  *  Cross  Readings,'  Richard 
Owen  Cambridge  and  Richard  Cumberland,  all  figure  in  the 
Records,  Taylor  thinks  that  the  famous  Whitefoord  addition  to 
BetcUiation  was  really  by  Goldsmith — a  supposition  which  is  not 
shared  by  modem  Goldsmith  critics.  Of  Wolcot  there  is  a 
lengthy  account,  the  most  striking  part  of  which  refers  to  his 
last  hours.  Taylor  asked  him,  on  his  deathbed,  whether  anything 
could  be  done  for  him.  '  His  answer,  delivered  in  a  deep  and 
strong  tone,  was,  Bring  back  my  youth,'  after  which  he  fell  into 
the  sleep  in  which  he  died.  Cambridge  Taylor  seems  to  have 
known  but  slightly,  and  apart  from  a  long  story,  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  he  does  not  vouch,  has  nothing  memorable  to  say  of 
him,  except  that  he  declared  he  had  written  his  Scribleriad  while 
under  the  hands  of  his  hairdresser — a  piece  of  fine  gentleman  affec- 
tation which  suggests  M.  Oronte's  Je  n'ai  demeure  qy!un  quart 
d'heure  a  le  /aire,  •  But  he  tells  a  story  of  Cumberland  which  is  at 
least  well  invented.  Once,  so  it  runs,  Cumberland  stumbled  on 
entering  a  box  at  Drury  Lane,  and  Sheridan  sprang  to  his  assist- 
ance. '  Ah,  sir ! '  said  the  writer  of  the  West  Indian,  '  you  are 
the  only  man  to  assist  a  falliwj  author.'  *  Rising ,  you  mean,' 
returned  Sheridan,  thus  employing,  either  by  malice  or  misadven- 
ture, almost  the  exact  words  which,  in  the  Critic^  he  had  put  into 
the  mouth  of  *  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary ' — a  character  admittedly 
modelled  upon  Cumberland  himself.  Sheridan,  too,  supplies  more 
than  one  page  of  these  recollections,  and  their  writer  professes  to 
have  been  present  when  he  (Sheridan)  spoke  as  follows  concerning 
a  pamphleteer  who  had  written  against  him  : — *  I  suppose  that 

Mr. thinks  I  am  angry  with  him,  but  he  is  mistaken,  for  I 

never  harbour  resentment.  If  his  punishment  depended  on  me, 
I  would  show  him  that  the  dignity  of  my  mind  was  superior  to 
all  vindictive  feelings.  Far  should  I  be  from  wishing  to  inflict  a 
capital  punishment  upon  him,  grounded  on  his  attack  upon  me ; 
but  yet  on  account  of  his  general  character  and  conduct,  and  as  a 
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waniing  to  others,  I  would  merely  order  him  to  be  publicly 
whipped  three  times,  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory  four  times,  to  be 
eonfined  in  prison  seven  years,  and  then,  as  he  would  enjoy  freedom 
the  more  after  so  long  a  confinement,  I  would  have  him  trans- 
ported for  life.' 

At  the  date  of  the  above  deliverance,  the  scene  of  which  was  a 
tavern  in  Portugal  Street — ^perhaps  the  now  vanished  Grange 
public-house — Sheridan  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  In 
later  years  Taylor  was  to  become  acquainted  with  another 
Drury  Lane  magnate.  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
and  exchanged  poems  (the  letters  are  in  Moore).  Of  Lady  Byron 
he  reports  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  unimpeach- 
able authority,  assured  him  that  if  she  had  no  other  reason  to 
admire  his  Lordship's  judgment  and  taste,  she  should  be  fully 
convinced  of  both  by  his  choice  of  a  wife —a  sentiment  which 
should  certainly  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  a  lady  who  is  by  no 
means  overpraised.  Among  the  Portugal  Street  roisterers  was 
Richard  Wilson,  the  painter.  According  to  Taylor,  he  must  have 
been  vintner  as  well,  since  most  of  the  wine  came  from  his  cellar 
in  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields  (Great  Queen  Street),  the  company  having 
condemned  the  tavern  beverages.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
Wilson's  *  favourite  fluid,'  like  Churchill's,  was  porter,  this  parti- 
cular is  more  out  of  keeping  with  his  traditional  lack  of  pence 
than  another,  also  related  by  Taylor,  in  which  he  says  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  having  procured  Wilson  a  commission,  he  was 
obliged  to  lend  him  the  money  to  buy  brushes  and  canvas.  With 
artists,  however,  Taylor's  acquaintance  was  not  large.  He  knew 
Peters  the  Academician,  afterwards  the  Sev. ;  and  he  knew  Ozias 
Humphry  the  miniaturist,  who  in  his  old  age  became  totally 
blind.  With  West  and  his  rival,  Opie  (who,  like  Wilsoo,  lived  in 
Queen  Street),  he  was  apparently  on  familiar  terms,  and  he  was 
often  the  guest  of  the  former  at  the  dinners  which  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  have  on  the  anniversary 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  birthday.  Of  West  he  speaks  warmly ;  does 
not  mention  his  vanity,  and  attributes  much  of  his  baiting  by 
Peter  Pindar  to  that  satirist's  partiality  for  Opie.  Fuseli,  another 
resident  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  Northcote,  also  flit  through 
the  Records,  and  there  is  reference  to  a  supper  at  Eeynolds's,  where 
it  was  idly  debated  whether  Johnson  would  have  written  the 
ReJUctioTis  on  the  French  Revolution  better  than  Burke,  and  where, 
on  the  topic  De  mortuia,  Reynolds  propounded  the  practical  dictum 
that '  the  dead  were  nothing  and  the  living  everything.'     But,  on 
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the  whole,  the  annalist's  memories  of  artists  are  of  meagre 
interest,  and  the  only  compact  anecdote  related  of  a  member  of 
the  profession  refers  to  the  architect  known  popularly  as  *  Capa- 
bility '  Brown.  Once  when  Lord  Chatham,  disabled  by  the  gout, 
was  hobbling  painfully  down  the  stairs  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
Brown  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  him  to  his  carriage.  Lord 
Chatham  thanked  him,  adding  pleasantly,  'Now,  sir,  go  and 
adorn  your  country.'  To  which  Brown  the  capable  replied 
promptly,  *  Go  you,  my  Lord,  and  save  it.' 

Of  anecdotes  of  actors  and  actresses  the  ^  Author  of  Monsieur 
Tanaon*  has  no  lack.    As  already  stated,  he  was  much  in  request 
for  prologues  and  epilogues;  he  was  an  active  and  intelligent 
dramatic  critic,  and  was,  moreover,  intimate  with  most  of  the 
leading  players  of  his  day.     To  make  any  adequate  summary  of  so 
kirge  a  body  of  theatrical  gossip  would  be  impossible ;  but  a  few 
stories  may  be  selected  concerning  some  of  the  older  men.     Of 
Garrick,  whom  Taylor's  father  had  seen  when  he  first  came  out  at 
Goodman's  Fields,   and  regarded  as  the   Shakespeare  of  actors, 
he    tells    a    number  of  stories    which,    unfamiliar    when    the 
Reccyi'da  were   published,   are  now  fairly  well   known.      Taylor 
was,  however,   the  first,   we    believe,   to  record  that  effective 
anecdote  of  Mrs.  Clive,  who,  watching  Garrick  from  behind  the 
scenes,  between  smiles  and  tears,  burst  out  at  last  into  emphatic 
and  audible  expression  of  her  belief  that  he  could  '  act  a  grid- 
iron';  and  Taylor  also   says  that  once,   when   his  feither  was 
perfonning  an  operation  for  cataract,  Garrick,  who  was  present, 
so  enthralled  the  nervous  patient  by  his  humour  that  he  forgot 
both  his  fears  and  his  pain.     Of  Garrick's  Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  Taylor,  deriving  his  information  from  his  father,  speaks 
highly,   and   considers  that  Johnson   degraded  her  memory  by 
describing  her  as  '  an  ignorant  woman,  who  talked  of  her  gaumd* 
(Mrs.  Pritchard  had  acted  the  heroine  in  the  great  man's  Irene^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  prejudiced.)    To  Macklin,  another 
celebrated  Macbeth — being,  indeed,  the  first  who  performed  that 
l>art  in  the  old  Scottish  garb — ^Taylor  makes  frequent  reference. 
He  saw  him  in  lago,  in  Sir  Paul  Pliant  of  the  Double  Dealer^  and 
in  other  characters ;  but  held  that  he  was  '  too  theoretical  for 
nature.     He  had  three  pauses  in  his  acting — the  first,  moderate ; 
the  second,  twice  as  long ;  but  his  last,  or  *'  grand  pause,"  as  he 
styled  it,  was  so  long  that  the  prompter,  on  one  occasion,  think- 
ing his  memory  failed,  repeated  the  cue  .  .  •  several  times,  and 
at  last  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  audience.'      Whereupon 
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Macklin  rushed  from  the  stage  and  knocked  him  down,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  The  fellow  intemtpted  me  in  my  grand  paose." '  Qoin, 
Macklin's  rival,  was  also  given  to  inordinate  pauses,  and  once, 
while  acting  Horatio  in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  (the  play  in  which 
George  Primrose  of  Wakefield  was  to  have  made  his  dibut),  he 
delayed  so  long  to  reply  to  the  challenge  of  Lothario  that  a  man 
in  the  gallery  bawled  out,  *  Why  don't  you  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer,  whether  you  will  or  no?*  Taylor  cites  a  good  many 
instances  of  Quin's  gownaa/ndiae  and  of  his  ready,  but  rather 
full-flavoured,  wit.  He  is  perhaps  best  when  on  his  dignity. 
Once  at  Allen's  of  Prior  Park  (Fielding's  *  Allworthy '),  the 
imperious  Warburton  attempted  to  degrade  the  guest  into  the 
actor  by  pressing  Quin  to  recite  something.  Quin  accordingly 
spoke  a  speech  from  Otway  which  contained  the  lines — 

Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten, 

which  lines  he  delivered  with  so  unmistakable  an  application  to 
Allen  and  Warburton  that  he  was  never  again  troubled  by  the 
divine  for  a  specimen  of  his  declamatory  powers.  Another  story 
told  by  Taylor  of  Quin  may  be  quoted,  because  it  introduces 
Mrs.  Clive.  She  had  invited  Quin  to  stay  at  Cliveden  (Little 
Strawberry),  of  which. the  appointments  were  on  as  minute  a 
scale  as  those  of  Petit-Trianon.  When  he  had  inspected  the 
garden  she  asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  her  pond.  '  Yes,  Kate,' 
he  replied,  *  I  have  seen  your  basin,  but  did  not  see  a  washball.' 
Taylor  seems  surprised  that  Walpole  should  have  been  so  much 
attached  to  Mrs.  Clive,  whose  personal  charms  were  small,  and 
whose  manners  (he  says)  were  rough  and  vulgar.  He  quotes,  with 
apparent  approval,  some  unpublished  lines  by  Peter  Pindar, 
criticising  the  epitaph  in  which  Walpole  declared  that  Comedy 
had  died  with  his  friend. 

Horace,  of  Strawberry  Hill  I  mean,  not  Rome, 
Lo  I  all  thy  geese  are  swans,  I  do  presume  ; 

Truth  and  thy  verses  seem  not  to  agree ; 
Know,  Comedy  is  hearty,  all  alive ; 
The  Comic  Muse  no  more  expired  with  Clive 

Than  dame  Homility  will  die  with  thee.' 

But  one  need  no  more  swear  to  the  truth  of  an  epitaph  than 
of  a  song.     Catherine  Clive  had  humour  and  good  humour ;  her 
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inde&tigable  needle  was  always  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
Walpole's  Gothic  mansion,  and  he  probably  knew  thoroughly 
what  he  was  about.  As  a  near  neighbour  she  was  more  amusing 
than  a  blue-stocking,  less  dangerous  than  a  beauty,  and  more 
usefiil  to  him  than  either. 

Except  for  the  '  gridiron '  anecdote,  however,  Mrs.  Clive  does 
not  play  any  material  part  in  the  recollections  of  the  *  Author  of 
MmMiewr  Tonwn.*  With  a  later  luminary,  Miss  Farren,  he  was  not 
acquainted,  although  he  had  met  her  once  with  Lord  Derby  (whom 
she  afterwiurds  married),  and  had  admired  her  pathos  in  Miss  Lee's 
Chapter  of  Accidents,  But  he  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Mrs.  Abington,  both  in  her  prime  and  also  in  her  decline,  for  he 
was  present  when  she  degraded  herself  by  acting  Scrub  in  the  Beauaf 
Stratagem^  and  he  had  dined  with  her  at  Mrs.  Jordan's,  when  she 
talked  unceasingly  and  enthusiastically  of  Garrick — ^a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  trouble  she  had  given  him  in  his  lifetime, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  expiatory  exercise. 
Taylor  also  knew  Mrs.  Siddons,  of  whom  he  speaks  warmly,  saying 
that  he  had  been  intimate  with  her  for  years,  and  had  many  <^ 
her  letters, '  with  which  even  her  request  would  not  induce  him 
to  part.'  He  was,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  Kemble  family  by 
maniage,  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Duill,  having  been  a  Miss  Satchdl» 
whose  sister  had  married  Stephen  Kemble,  a  huge  man  who  could 
act  Falstaff  without  stuffing,  and  had  gons  through  all  the  ex- 
periences of  a  strolling  player,  even  to  Imakfasting  in  a  Yorkshire 
turnip-field.  Of  John  Kemble  and  Charles  Kemble  and  his  wife 
there  is  lAxich  in  the  BeeardSj  but  most  of  it  has  grown  familiar 
by  long  repetition.  There  is  also  much  of  other  actors  and 
actresses,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  had  seen 
Dodd  in  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek,  Palmer  as  Sneer  in  The  Critic^ 
Lewis  as  Mercutio,  and '  Gentleman '  Smith  as  Charles  in  the  Sdiool 
far  Sca/ndal.  But  his  dateless  record  is  difficult  to  follow.  More- 
over, the  present  paper  might  easily  be  made  too  long. 

In  the  foregoing  haphazard  plunges  into  the  Taylorian  bran- 
pie  we  have  depended  mainly,  as  promised  at  the  outset,  upon 
the  writer^s  personal  experiences,  rather  than  upon  the  miscella- 
neous anecdotes.  But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  even  the 
personal  experiences.  Not  to  mention  political  magnates  like 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  whom  we 
have  almost  wholly  neglected,  there  are  numerous  references  to 
characters  difficult  to  class,  but  not  the  less  diverting  to  recall. 
As  a  boy,  Taylor    had   seen  Coan,    the   dwarf  of  Churchill's 
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Rosciady  who  lodged  at  a  tavern  in  the  Five  Fields  (now  Eaton 
Square)  kept  by  one  of  the  Pinchbecks,  who  invented  the  so- 
named  metal;  and  he  remembered  that  debased  specimen  of 
humanity,  Buckhorse,  the  boxer,  whose  humour  it  was  to  allow 
the  Eton  boys  to  punch  his  battered  features  at  a  shilling  a  head. 
He  had  also  visited  the  famous  Mrs.  Teresa  Gomelys,  when  that 
favourite  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  had  declined  upon  evil  days 
and  was  selling  asses'  milk  in  Enightsbridge ;  he  had  known  inti- 
mately a  person  who  (like  Horace  Walpole)  had  gone  in  danger 
of  his  life  from  the  ^  gentleman  highwayman,'  James  Maclean ;  and 
at  Henry  Angelo's,  in  Soho,  he  had  met  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  still 
wearing  his  feminine  attire,  but  old  and  greatly  reduced  in  circum- 
stances. It  is  singular  that,  with  all  his  dramatic  proclivities,  the 
'Author  of  JUonaieur  Tonaon^  should  never  have  attempted  a  play. 
But  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  his  only  contribution  to  stage 
literature — ^prologues  and  epilogues  excepted — ^is  the  part  of 
the  rhyming  Butler  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  version  of  Kotzebue's 
Dds  Kind  der  Liebe — the  Lovtr^s  Vows,  which  figures  so  con- 
spicuously in  Miss  Austen's  MaTisfield  Park. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  Story  of  the  'Donna* 
from  1883  to  1897, 


L    By  the  Editor. 

FOR  some  years  it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  exceptional  distress  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
Docks,  which  the  '  Donna '  was  started  to  relieve,  has  been  growing 
less  acute.  It  has  never  been  contemplated  that  her  work  should 
be  carried  on  indefinitely.  As  the  readers  of  this  magazine  know, 
the  operations  of  the  '  Donna '  are  strictly  charitable.  The  food 
is  sold  to  out-of-work  men  below  the  cost  price,  the  balance  being 
supplied  by  the  readers  of  the  magazine.  This  is  a  form  of 
charity  which  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, affording  as  it  does  to  the  unemployed  a  chance  of 
tiding  over  bad  times.  But  if  it  were  continued  permanently  it 
might  have  a  pauperising  effect,  and  work  in  one  direction  as 
much  harm  as  it  does  good  in  another. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  number  of  men  who  have  been 
served  at  the  *  Donna,'  shows  that  the  time  has  come  when  her 
beneficent  mission  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished. 


Table  of  Numbeb  of  Men  sbbvbd  at  the  •  Donna  '  Tbuck. 

Month     'l885-6  1886-7 '  18S7-8  '  188S-9  1889-9U  1 830-91  1891 -2  ISOJ-s' 1833-4 

1            1                           III                          1            1 

1894-6 

1895-6*1896-7 

1 

NovemJw'    —       12,416'  13  839 

H,602    10,920 

9,ini     K,Li:^2    8,429  11,750 

7,976 

3,713  1  4,210 

December  ,    —       12,842      9,799 

12,1231    8.6»4 

8,70V'     Htv2()    6,217  1  8,197 

4,198 

8,414  ;  4,047 

January  .  •  1,«00    16.217    13,930 

16,414!  12.446 

9;JHJ  1IMJ6    8.122  1  7,870 

7,474 

2,977  I  3,682 

February .  ,  3.900    13,337    12,412 

12,649      9,624 

8,»;(l]      -.rji3     7.964     6,808 

6,696 

3,466  1  4,481 

March       .    6,171     14,781     11.123 

11,640     9,016 

%:i22   ]ii,iJJ9     8,960 

7,378 

6.926 

3,202    4,446 

April         .     4,972     16.466     11.432 

10,481      9,262 

8,1IS    0jj<2 

6,161 

6,684 

6,688 

3,430    8,347 

May  .        .     2,096  ;  10,110    12.661 

11,663;    6.714 

9A>]it     6,^^^8 

6,690 

6,398 

3,672 

2,789    2,660 

June.        .     1,300      8,089      8,978 

6,241 !    6.892 

7,^1*     CTI? 

3.768 

8,387 

2,946 

2,616  .  2,673 

July.        .     1,288      6,618    13.171 

6,616     6,076 

IM^    4.^iPt7 

3,964 

8,82^ 

8,604 

2,284    3,672 

August     .1      -',     7.429     13,76* 

9,261      6,628 

7,9  H     4J74 

6,219 

6,003 

3,224 

2,899    6,161 

September    6,103',     8,523    12,919 

8,208     6,922  1  lO.tJJvV    JV.rtiK) 

6,637 

4,984 

2,490 

8,163    4,303 

October    .  13,779  ^  18,462    20,276 

10,265      9,990  .  llji^^     7.1>8 

7,607 

6,232 

6,076 

4,918    6,476 

41,159  143,269  164,418 

1                           1 

'               1             1            1             1 
120,763  ,  97,964    106,002,^85,816  76,418  76,817  69,6C9 

38,766  '48,9(7 

»  The  *  Dorina'  closed  in  August  1886. 
'  Septemberi  1886,  moved  from  Tower  Hill  to  London  Bridge. 
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The  number  of  portions  sold  in  the  year  has  snnk  from  over 
154,000  in  1887-8  to  48,957  in  1896-7,  The  numbers  for  last 
year  show  an  increase  over  1895-6,  but  not  of  a  serious  character, 
and  the  steady  decrease  shows  that  the  charity  has  not  been  abused 
— that  as  men  got  employment  they  ceased  to  buy  food  at  the  price 
which  was  only  intended  for  those  who  were  out  of  work.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  that  the  moment  is  at  hand  when  the 
^  Donna  *  may  cease  her  daily  journey.  It  is  intended  to  carry  on 
the  work  through  the  winter,  and  to  wind  it  up  when  spring 
returns. 

The  statement  ofaccount  (p.  258)  shows  a  deficit  of  252.  78. 10^^. 
on  November  1.  The  Sisters  issued  an  appeal  in  their  organ,  the 
ChuTck  Weekly^  on  November  19  for  subscriptions  to  the  *  Donna' 
to  wipe  off  this  deficit  and  to  carry  the  work  on  through  the 
winter.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  sums  sent  by  his 
readers  for  this  purpose,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  Sisters  up  to 
March  31.  If  the  Sisters  determine  to  carry  on  the  'Donna' 
after  that  date,  it  will  be  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  the  Editor 
does  not  consider  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  his  readers  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  support  they  have  hitherto  given.  Should  any 
balance  remain  when  the  final  account  of  the  '  Donna '  is  pub- 
lished, the  Editor  proposes  to  ask  the  Sisters  to  place  it  to  the 
credit  of  their  Night  Befuge  and  Women's  Workroom.  Miss 
Trench,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  'Donna,'  and  has  been 
throughout  her  most  ardent  and  powerful  supporter,  has  kindly 
consented  to  contribute  the  following  paper  summing  up  her 
work. 
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11.    By  the  Author  of  'Charles  Lowder.* 

Homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  they  stood. 

And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined,  and  wanted  food. 

FR  the  last  time !  There  is  always  sadness,  sometimes  inez^ 
pressible,  when  these  words  must  be  said  of  that  for  which  we 
have  deeply  cared.  But  snch  sadness  is  much  mitigated  when  we 
feel  that  the  object  of  our  care  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  that 
it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  its  continuance  would  not 
be  more  harmful  than  benieficial.  For,  as  the  Editor  of  Longman's 
wrote  of  it  in  its  beginning,  *The  Donna  is  strictly  a  charity, 
a  gift  from  those  that  have  to  those  that  are  willing  to  work,  to 
help  them  during  their  temporary  need.'  *  That  there  is  danger 
of  the  *  Donna'  becoming  a  pauperising  engine  instead  of  a 
valuable  expedient  in  exceptional  emergency  has  been  decided 
by  those  far  better  fitted  to  judge  in  the  matter  than  the  writer. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  gratifying  that  the  sales  at  the  *  Donna* 
should  have  sunk  in  1896-97  to  much  less  than  one-third  of 
those  in  1887-88,  for  this  decrease  is  the  best  justification  of 
her  mission. 

I  am  asked  to  give  a  ri»wrai  in  these  few  pages  of  the  work 
CO  perseveringly  and  generously  supported  by  the  readers  of 
Longman's. 

An  article  appeared  in  it  in  August,  1883,  giving  an  account 
of  an  expedition  made  by  the  writer  with  three  little  girls  and 
two  older  friends  to  see  a  work,  begun  in  the  cold  autumn  of 
1881,  for  providing  dock  labourers  with  warm  food  during  the 
half-hour  allowed  for  dinner.  For,  as  one  of  them  said  to  a  friend, 
'  Us  dock  labourers  ain't  allowed  off  the  dock  betwixt  soon  after 
seven  in  the  morning  and  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  They've 
got  to  search  us,  yer  see,  and  they  don't  want  the  trouble  o*  doing 
that  twice  over.  Well,  all  these  hours  we  never  sees  a  fire. 
There  ain*t  a  bit  0'  fire  or  a  light  allowed  all  over  the  whole  dock. 
Yer  see  the  prop'ty  is  valuable.  If  a  fellow  but  set  light  to  his 
pipe  he'd  have  the  bobby  down  on  him  at  once.' 

Their  need  was  known  to  the  founders  of  a  restaurant  for 
working  men  at  42a  Dock  Street,  and  they  determined  to  send 

>  Longman's  Maoazinb,  vol.  v.  p.  329. 
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tracks  to  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  and  two  to  London  Docks — at 
Wapping  and  near  Dock  Street — for  the  purpose  of  selling  hot 
penny  dinners  to  the  men.  We  were  told  that  we  must  go  as 
assistants,  since  the  customers  would  dislike  mere  spectators. 
Within  the  gates  nearest  Dock  Street,  where  I  helped,  the  truck 
was  wheeled  up  to  a  small,  narrow,  wooden  shed  with  sloping  roof 
placed  against  the  dock  wall,  a  counter  in  front,  and  just  standing 
room  for  three  inside — ^the  sister  in  charge,  a  little  girl,  and 
myself.  The  work  of  serving  out  the  dinners,  which  we  took 
put  in  for  the  first  time,  has  often  been  described  in  the  yearly 
report  of  the  ^  Donna'  in  these  pages  ;  but  in  the  docks,  instead  of 
a  waiting  crowd,  the  space  around  us  was  empty  until,  as  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  a  great  bell  rang,  and  almost  at  once  swarms  of 
men  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  and  gathered  round  our 
hut,  holding  up  bowls,  jugs,  and  all  kinds  of  vessels,  with 
*  Penn'orth  of  beef-soup,  please,  and  bread,'  or  *  Penn'orth  of  pea- 
soup.'  It  was  no  pastime  to  serve  them.  Not  a  moment's  idle- 
ness was  possible.  The  great  ladles  in  each  can  held  just  a 
'  penn'orth,'  and  we  dropped  the  pence  as  fast  as  possible  into 
apron-pockets  provided  for  us.  I  remember  being  much  struck 
by  the  entire  absence  of  rudeness  in  our  very  rough  and  hungry 
customers,  and  one  picture  for  ever  was  photographed  on  my 
memory  as  I  glanced  across  the  sister  who  was  next  to  me  to  see 
how  my  child  companion  was  getting  on.  ^  The  crowds  of  rough 
men — all  types  of  faces — ^pressing  up  to  the  rude,  slight  barrier, 
behind  which  their  young  server  stood,  mounted  on  an  empty  box 
to  give  her  height ;  the  fair  little  head  with  its  veil  of  golden 
locks  bending  intently  over  her  task,  which  was  most  carefully 
and  capably  accomplished.  The  efifect  of  the  delicate,  refined, 
child  seen  in  the  setting  of  the  heads  which  surrounded  her  was 
very  striking,  but  not  inharmonious.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
had  she  gone  alone  any  day  in  charge  of  the  stall  the  most 
perfect  order  would  have  been  observed. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  happy  memories  of  our  first  intro- 
duction to  a  work  which  led  to  another  of  greatest  interest,  and 
which  had  been  going  on  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (in  the  spring  of 
1882)  for  seven  months,  during  which  the  softening  influence  of  a 
daily  visit  from  ladies  was  very  remarkable ;  for  when  first  they 
came  the  men  made  a  terrible  clamour  around  the  stall,  shouting, 
beseeching,  and  all  but  threatening  the  sisters  in  hopes  of  being 
served  first.  This,  too,  in  a  slack  time  as  to  work ;  and  it  was 
much  feared  that  when  the  wool  sales  began,  and  perhaps  a 
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thousand  extra  bands  were  put  on,  there  would  be  such  a  rush 
when  the  bell  rang  as  would  upset  the  stand  and  the  sisters,  soup 
cans  and  alL  However,  the  only  time  this  happened  was  one 
winter's  day,  when  the  weather  was  so  terrible  that  the  truck  wa^ 
sent  in  charge  of  a  trusty  employ^,  a  navvy.  Truck  and  stall 
were  quickly  taken  by  storm,  cans  upset,  and  food  pounced  upon, 
the  man  in  charge  being  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

A  lady's  presence  turns  these  lions  into  lambs.  '  I  wish  we 
could  stop  bad  language  on  the  docks  as  you  do,  ma'am,'  was  said 
to  a  Sister  by  a  policeman ;  and  after  a  fortnight's  work  in  the 
docks  the  superintendent  of  police  asked  for  an  interview,  thanked 
the  ladies  heartily  for  what  they  were  doing  for  the  men,  and  told 
them  the  dock  labourers  were  all  saying,  '  Well,  there'll  be  no 
more  starvation  in  the  dock  this  winter ;  that's  one  comfort.'  He 
asked  them  as  a  &vour  to  undertake  the  charge  of  another  stall  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  dock. 

The  '  charity '  in  this  case  was  in  bringing  the  food  within 
reach  of  the  men,  as  the  penny  paid  for  each  portion  covered  its 
cost. 

But  deep  compassion  had  been  aroused  for  those  still  more  ta 
be  pitied — the  unhired  crowd  thronging  round  the  dock  gates. 
The  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel  collected  enough  among  his  crew 
to  buy  and  fit  up  a  convenient  hand-truck,  for  which  the  police 
found  standing-ground  on  Tower  Hill,  close  by  the  spot  where 
numbers  of  unemployed  men  take  up  their  quarters,  and  the  Sisters 
undertook  to  cook  the  food  at  their  restaurant,  which  was  to  supply 
a  hot  and  sustaining  meal  for  one  halfpenny,  to  the  unemployed 
only. 

The  truck  was  called  the  '  Don,*  which  was  the  name  of  the 
ship  whose  captain  and  crew  had  bought  it,  leaving  it  to  the 
Sisters  to  provide  the  food  and  to  dispense  it  daily.  All  through 
the  winter  of  1882-83  the  '  Don '  was  to  be  found  at  its  post,  its 
popularity  being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sellers  '  made  up 
ha'porths.' 

We  paid  it  a  visit,  and  saw  it  at  work  on  our  way  home ;  and, 
excellent  as  was  the  work  for  labourers,  that  which  touched  our 
hearts  most  tenderly  in  recalling  our  expedition  to  the  Docks  was 
the  thought  of  the  hungry  and  ux^ired  crowd  round  the  little '  Don.** 
This  also,  apparently,  touched  other  hearts,  for  in  Longman's  for 
Novembcnr,  1883,  a  short  paper  appeared,  by  the  Editor,  headed 
^  '^  At  the  Docks  " :  An  Appeal,'  saying  that  <  in  the  August  number 
of  this  magazine  an  article  was  published  under  the  above  title/ 
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and  ^  80  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  matter  that 
the  Editor  has  commissioned  the  Sisters  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  starting  another  truck  similar  to  the  "  Don  "  on 
November  1.'  ^  A  sufficient  sum  of  money/  the  Editor  added, 
^  has  been  guaranteed  to  start  the  concern,  and  the  Editor  appeals 
with  confidence  to  the  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  for  sufficient 
funds  to  cany  it  on  permanently.  All  subscriptions  will  be 
acknowledged,  and  all  moneys  received  accounted  for,  in  the 
Magazine.' 

His  confidence  was  amply  justified.  In  the  December  number 
of  Longman's  2702.  7«.  7cl.  was  acknowledged  as  received  for  the 
new  truck,  which  had  made  its  first  journey  firom  the  restaurant 
on  November  2,  and  took  up  its  station  by  the  subway  at  the 
south-western  comer  of  Tower  Hill. 

'  It  must  be  called  the  ''  Donna,"  since  it  is  the  '<  Don's  "  mate,' 
had  been  said  by  one  interested  in  it,  and  this  name  was  painted  on 
the  bright  blue  truck.  '  From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
welcome  it  would  receive/  the  Editor  wrote.  ^  The  labourers  just 
at  this  spot  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  unloading  the  orange 
and  fish  boats  that  come  into  Tower  Stairs.  They  are  employed 
by  the  hour,  at  the  rate  of  4(2.  or  4^(2.  per  hour.  A  man  may 
earn  148.  or  15s.  in  a  week,  or  he  may  earn  little  or  nothing.  One 
man  recently  earned  14^.  one  week  and  the  next  la.  6d.  It  is 
this  uncertainty  which  renders  the  case  of  these  men  so  hard,  and 
which  teaches  them  to  appreciate  so  keenly  the  friendly  help 
given  them  by  the  ''  Don  "  at  the  south-eastern  and  now  by  the 
<'  Donna  "  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Tower  Hill.  The  initial 
expense  of  starting  the  "  Donna,"  in  providing  the  tins  and  neces- 
sary utensils  and  erecting  the  shed  by  the  subway,  is  20^,  The 
cost  of  an  additional  boiler  in  Dock  Street  Sestauiant  is  also  20j. 
The  permanent  cost  of  maintaining  the  truck  depends  upon  the 
number  who  use  it.  At  present  the  loss  is  32.  per  week.  This 
implies  a  terrible  amount  of  destitution,  as  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  those  who  are  out  of  work  are  served  at  the 
"  Donna." ' » 

As  the  'loss'  meant  the  number  of  halfpennies  needed  for 
each  meal,  besides  the  halfpenny  paid  by  the  buyer  to  cover  its  cost, 
32.  gave  1,440  meals  sold  each  week.  The  '  Donna '  had  scarcely 
taken  up  her  position  for  the  first  time  before  a  cluster  of  delighted 
men  gathered  round  her. 

'  So  the  cheap  food's  come  to  our  part,'  they  said.  '  There's 
«  LoNOif  AN'B  HAOAznnB,  Yol.  ill.  pp.  334-886. 
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nowhere  in  London  that  you  can  get  a  bigger  ha'porth  than  here.' 
Besides  the  1,440  weekly  average  of  meals  sold  to  the  unemployed 
at  this  time,  some  were  sold  to  those  in  work,  but  always  at  fall 
price.  '  Why,  Sister,  I  got  this  here  basin  of  soup  for  a  ha'penny 
yesterday,  and  to-day  it's  a  penny ! '  a  customer  remarked. 

^  You  are  in  full  work,  are  you  not  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes,  and  that's  true.' 

'  You  hear  our  rule,  then  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  complain.  It's  fidr,  I  own ;  we  oughter  pay 
more  than  the  poor  chaps  as  can't  get  a  job.' 

A  unique  customer  was  once  led  up  to  the  ^  Donna '  by  its  master 
— an  ostrich.  Two  rolls  were  bought  for  its  dinner.  Full  price,  of 
course;  LoNGMAir's  contributions  were^not  to  be  taxed  in  this 
case. 

About  this  time  a  case  mentioned  in  Lonobian's,  in  connection 
with  the  '  Donna,'  was  taken  up  by  it£  readers — a  little  boy, 
'WiUie  Hardingluun,'  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  crippled  and 
paralysed  firom  a  blow  from  a  brick.  Through  the  generosity  of 
readers  of  this  Magazine  he  was  sent  to  the  Clifton  Home  for 
Cripjded  Children  for  a  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  his  case 
being  pronounced  curable,  to  the  Bloomsbury  Square  Hospital  for 
Paralysis.  Before  this  kindness  there  was  nothing  before  him 
but  the  workhouse  for  Ufe. 

The  first  stat^nent  of  accounts  given  by  the  Editor,  in  January 
1885,  for  fourteen  months,  showed  that  479^.  l8.  4(2.  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  readers  to  support  the  ^  Donna ' ;  and  now, 
for  twice  seven  years,  that  support  has  never  fsdled. 

After  three  years'  work  on  Tower  Hill  the  ^  Donna's '  station  was 
moved  to  Lower  Thames  Street,  under  London  Bridge,  where  the 
need  for  her  services  was  most  crying,  and  where  a  little  yard 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  high  warehouses  and  iron  palings,  and  on 
the  other  sides  witha  strong  gate,  was  given  by  the  police  for  the  hut 
shop.  More  out-of-work  men  were  served  there  on  its  arrival  than  at 
any  of  the  other  food-trucks  during  the  year.  They  were  so  closely 
packed  together  in  the  yard  that  it  was  most  difficult  for  them  to 
move  their  arms  to  feed  themselves  when  they  had  got  their  soup. 
I  have  served  them  there,  and  know  what  the  scene  is.  To  this 
spot,  for  eleven  years  now,  the  ^ Donna'  has  made  her  daily 
journeys. 

'  It  is  with  mingled  feelings,'  he  wrote  in  January  1886,  ^  that 
the  Editor  presents  his  second  annual  statements  of  accounts  and 
record  of  the  work  done  by  the  ^^  Donna  " — feelings  of  regret  tha' 
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the  need  for  this  work  of  mercy  should  still  exist,  and  feelings  of 
thankfulness  and  pride  that  so  noble  and  successfol  an  efifort  to 
carry  it  on  shoald  have  been  made  by  the  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine.' In  January  1887  the  Editor  remarked  that  ^  trucks  for  the 
unemployed  are  the  pressure  gauges  of  the  East  End  labour  market/ 
and  that  the  huge  increase  of  men  served  in  the  previous  March  and 
April  showed  the  effect  of  the  severe  and  long  frost  that  spring.  Id 
March  6,171  men  were  served,  and  in  April  4,972,  only  1,600 
having  been  served  in  January ;  and  in  August  we  were  able  to 
close  for  a  month,  beginning  again  in  September  with  over  6,000 
customers,  which  rose  in  October  to  nearly  14,000. 

The  work  became  very  hard  during  the  acute  distress  in  the 
winter  of  1 887-8,  and  the  number  of  men  served  rose  to  an  average, 
for  twelve  months,  of  2,969  weekly,  or  over  424  daily.  This  average^ 
of  course,  gives  an  immensely  larger  number  during  the  winter 
months,  when  800  or  900  men  often  thronged  round  the  '  Donna.' 
But  even  in  August  1888,  when  I  went  to  serve  there,  wishing  to 
see  it  at  work,  not  as  formerly  in  cold  weather,  but  in  the 
Bummer,  the  press  was  very  great:  13,764  men  were  served 
that  month  (only  7,429  having  been  served  in  August  1887). 
In  October  the  number  rose  to  20,275,  an  average  of  654 
daily;  and  this  although  two  more  trucks  for  the  unem- 
ployed had  been  set  up — *  The  Dark  Q-reen,'  outside  one  of  the 
dodc  gates,  supported  by  Colonel  Maxwell  and  his  regiment,  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Militia ;  and  *  The  Cage,'  opened  by  the  Sisters, 
close  to  another  hiring-ground  near  the  docks.  ^  I  wish  that  all 
who  give  trucks  would  support  them  as  Longman's  Magazine  sup- 
ports its  truck,'  a  Sister  said  to  me;  '  we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep 
them  all  going  when  the  men  pay  only  half  the  cost  of  the 
food.' 

The  kindness  of  the  readers  of  Longman's  has  been  still  m<Nre 
extended.  In  the  number  for  January  1887  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  Sisters  had  been  forced  by  the  prevailing  distress  to  help 
their  poor  customers  to  find  food-pence  by  giving  employment  to 
their  wives,  and  had  opened  workrooms  where  poor  women  were 
kept  constantly  employed  at  needlework.  An  account  was  given 
of  a  visit  to  one  of  these  work-parties  in  a  very  poor  house  in 
Cannon  Street  Boad,  where,  in  a  cosy,  pleasant  room,  about  thirty 
women  were  busy  with  their  needles,  while  a  lady  read  to  them 
from  some  entertaining  book.  They  are  paid  daily  for  their  work, 
whether  it  be  sold  or  not;  but  a  sale  is  genendly  found  for  it 
amongst  the  less  poor,  who  are  glad  to  get  good  ready-made 
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garments,  free  of  the  sweater's  profits.  The  workroom  is  nsnally 
closed  in  summer,  but  in  August  1887  the  distress  was  so  terrible 
that  the  Sisters  felt  forced  to  open  it  at  once,  as  the  best  way  of 
giving  some  relief.  From  that  time  to  the  present  considerable 
sums  have  been  sent  through  this  Magazine  for  the  workroom. 

Still  more  has  been  given  to  the  Night  Befuge,  opened  on 
December  20,  1887.  '  Where  do  you  generally  sleep  at  nights  ? ' 
is  usually  met  with  answers  from  the  unemployed :  *  Anywhere/ 
^  Nowhere,' '  Under  arches,' '  In  empty  railway  trucks  when  we  can,' 
*  By  the  sugar  refinery.' 

*  Why  this  last  ? '  we  inquired. 

*  Well,  lady,  I'll  tell  you.  They  don't  let  out  the  fires  there, 
so  the  air  comes  up  warm  and  comforting,  and  there's  a  wall  near 
where  a  lot  of  us  stand,  and  button  up  our  coats  and  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief round  our  necks,  and  then  put  our  heads  against  the  wall 
and  get  to  sleep  as  best  we  can.' 

*  Standing  ? ' 

'Yes,  standing,  lady.  The  publics  are  open  till  midnight; 
but  then,  wet  or  fine,  frost  or  cold,  we've  all  got  to  turn  out.' 

The  Night  Eefuge,  or  *  Friend  in  Need,'  a  large  three- 
storeyed  building,  formerly  a  gun  factory,  in  Tenter  Street,  White- 
chape],  is  not  luxurious,  but  it  is  clean  and  warm,  and  contains  160 
beds :  these  are  canvas  hammocks,  stretched  between  two  iron 
bars  about  six  feet  apart,  which  run  round  three  sides  of  long 
rooms,  a  leather  coverlet  and  pillow  being  allotted  to  each  bed. 
The  rooms  were  well  warmed  by  large,  bright,  open  stoves ;  ample 
provision  was  made  for  ablutions,  and  a  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  turned  into  a  sitting-room,  with  benches  and  tables, 
games  and  illustrated  newspapers,  and  the  walls  bright  with 
pictures.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  abnormal  thickness, 
no  doubt  to  support  the  weight  of  the  guns,  and  this  makes  the 
rooms  easier  to  warm  and  to  keep  warm.  It  is  opened  every 
evening  at  six ;  at  first  it  was  entirely  free,  but  this  was  so  much 
abused  by  mere  tramps  that  twopence  is  now  charged  for  lodging, 
a  supper  of  pea-soup  or  tea  at  7  P.M.,  and  a  breakfast  of  cocoa  at 
6.30  A.M.,  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  at  each  meal. 

Many  old  soldiers  are  among  the  customers  at  the '  Donna,'  and 
are  received  at  the  Sefuge.  One  poor  man  was  sitting  in  a  quiet 
comer,  with  head  bent  down,  but  a  lady's  greeting  roused  him,  and 
he  made  an  unmistakable  military  salute.  ^  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill,' 
she  said.  ^  Yes,  ma'am — ill  indeed,'  he  answered, '  and  not  used  to 
rough  it,  worse  luck.    I'm  a  soldier,  and  was  invalided  home  after 
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twelve  years  in  India.  The  day  after  I  landed  I  was  so  ill  thai 
they  took  me  to  hospital,  and  there  I've  lain  ever  since.  I  came 
out  this  afternoon,  and  should  have  had  to  spend  the  night  out  of 
doors  if  I  hadn't  heard  of  this  place ;  a  night  out  would  have 
killed  me.  Now  I've  come  to  the  "  Friend  in  Need  "  until  I'm  a 
bit  more  able  to  work.  Mine  was  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  I  can 
show  my  discharge.  What  would  suit  me  best  now  would  be  a 
coachman's  place.' 

Not  long  after  this  man  came  to  one  of  the  food  depots  look- 
ing so  much  brighter  that  the  Sister  said  to  him :  '  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  some  good  news.'  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied.  ^  I  didn't  like 
telling  you  before  that  I  had  had  the  chance  to  save  my  colonel's 
life  in  action '  (I  ihimk  in  Egypt).  '  He  has  been  very  iU,  but  now 
I  have  heard  from  him  ;  he  is  coming  home,  and  has  written  to 
engage  me  as  his  own  servant,  and  I  hope  never  to  be  like  this 
again.  The  Befuge  seemed  meant  to  save  me,  for  it  took  me  in 
twice  when  a  night  out  would  have  just  meant  death  to  me.' 

The  first  year  of  the  Night  Refuge  work,  1888,  was  that  in 
which,  to  judge  by  our  customers,  distress  became  acutest,  for, 
as  the  Editor  wrote,  '  the  annual  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
'^  Bonna  "  forms  a  barometer  by  which  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  labour-market  in  the  East  of  London.  In  July 
1888  the  number  of  men  served  ro^  heavily,  and  the  rise  con- 
tinued till  it  culminated  in  October,  when  the  highest  monthly 
number  of  men  ever  served  by  the  "  Donna,"  viz.  20,275,  was 
reached.'  At  the  end  of  1889  he  was  able  to  write  that '  this  year 
it  is  fortunately  possible  to  report  that  the  barometer  is  rising/ 
the  number  served  in  October  1889  being  barely  half — ^viz. 
10,265— that  in  October  1888. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  marked  improvement  should 
have  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike  at  the  Docks  in  1889. 
When  the  dockmen  struck  work  much  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  '  Donna,'  fearing  extreme  pressure  on  the  food 
trucks.  For,  as  the  Editor  wrote  in  October  1889,  their  resources 
would  speedily  be  exhausted  if  the  strikers  should  consider  them- 
selves '  out-of-works '  and  come  for  halfpenny  dinners  in  thousands ; 
besides  which  ^  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  employ  money  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  men  out  of  work 
because  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do  in  feeding  men  on  strike.' 

But  the  difficulty  never  arose.  '  In  this  remarkable  strike  the 
behaviour  of  the  men  has  throughout  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.   Instead  of  rushing  to  the  "  Donna,"  clamour- 
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isg  for  hal^DBj  meals  isvhich  would  enable  them  to  bold  out  longer, 
tbey  seem  to  bave  felt  tbat  tbis  was  not  tbe  purpose  for  wbicbtbe 
<'  Donna "  was  maintained,  and  tbat,  in  tbeir  conflict  witb  tbeir 
employers,  to  avail  tbemsel  ves  of  relief  wbicb  was  not  intended  for 
tbem  would  not  be  fidr/  '  Tbe  result,  as  bas  been  said,  was  a  large 
diminution  of  tbe  demand  at  tbe  ^ Donna'  in  1889,  partly 
accounted  for  by  tbe  &ct  tbat  many  of  tbe  bal^nnies  paid 
by  tbe  out-of-works  were  given  tbem  by  tbose  in  work,  and, 
wben  tbe  latter  were  on  strike,  tbey  needed  all  tbe  pence  tbey 
possessed.  All  tbis  made  it  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
tbose  responsible  for  tbe  ^ Donna'  tbat  ber  work  bad  come 
triumpbantly  out  of  tbe  great  trial  of  tbe  strike.  Tbe  Sisters 
were  allowed  by  tbe  strikers  to  take  tbeir  food  into  tbe  Docks, 
tbougb  tbey  would  not  allow  otbers  to  do  so.  Sometimes  tbey 
tbreatened  to  upset  tbe  food-truck,  but  tbey  never  did  so,  tbougb 
tbey  knew  we  were  feeding  tbe  so-called  'blacklegs/  Tbis 
pleased  us  mucb,  as  it  sbowed  tbat  tbe  men  trusted  us,  and  knew 
us  to  be  tbeir  friends. 

By  tbe  end  of  1890  we  were  again  bappily  able  to  report 
tbat  tbe  'Donna'  bad  done  distinctly  less  business  tban  last 
year.  Tbe  takings  were  more  tban  802,  less,  a  diminution 
of  over  25  per  cent.  Tbis  was  bigbly  satis&ctory,  because 
it  corresponded  witb  the  diminution  in  tbe  amount  of  casual 
labour  employed  at  tbe  Docks.  Sixteen  sbillings  in  halfpence  were 
taken  in  1890,  twenty  sbillings  a  day  having  been  taken  a  year 
previously. 

'  Tbe  past  year  bas  been  a  somewhat  disappointing  one  in  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Donna,'  tbe  Editor  wrote  at  tbe  end  of  1891. 
'  Tbe  trade  done  bas  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  tbe  amount  of 
last  year.  Tbe  object  of  this  charity — as  of  all  charities  rightly 
conducted — is  to  minimise  an  evil ;  and  while  it  is  a  matter  for 
satisfaction  tbat  our  resources  bave  been  equal  to  tbe  calls  tbat 
bave  been  made  on  tbem,  it  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  tbat  tbe 
calls  should  bave  been  so  great.' 

Seven  thousand  portions  had  been  served  in  the  year,  in 
excess  of  tbe  number  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and, 
tbougb  this  was  not  a  great  rise,  we  had  hoped  that  tbe  reduc- 
tion in  tbe  amount  of  casual  labour  employed  at  tbe  docks  and 
wharves,  and  tbe  increase  in  tbe  number  of  permanent  bandsi, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  show  a  diflerent  result.  For,  unlike 
most  sellers,  we  ever  reckoned  tbat,  tbe  fewer  customers  we  bad, 
>  Longman's  Magazi:7E,  vol.  xiv.  p.  '66. 
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the  more  snocessful  was  the  work  of  the  ^  Donna*  and  of  the  Night 
Sefage.  For  the  latter  792.  \\%.  was  sent  in  1891  by  the 
xeaders  of  Longman's;  besides  large  contributions  of  clothes, 
mufflers,  socks,  &c. 

^  Eminently  satis&ctory '  was  the  Editor's  verdict  on  our  work 
in  1892,  the  number  of  our  customers  being  lees  by  nearly  20,000 
than  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  impossible  to  say  to  what 
cause  this  was  due.  In  part,  perhaps,  the  Editor  thought,  to  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  casual  labour  at  the  Docks  was 
diminished  owing  to  the  new  regulations  in  force ;  in  part,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  effect  of  the  Night  Befuge,  by  means  of  which  men 
are  occasionally  lifted  permanently  out  of  the  most  hopeless 
class ;  in  part,  perhaps,  to  General  Booth's  operations. 

At  no  time  since  the  work  began  were  such  widespread 
expressions  of  sympathy  received  from  distant  lands  as  this  year, 
from  India,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  &c.  '  We  alvrays 
read  with  the  deepest  interest,'  one  kind  donor  at  Adelaide  wrote, 
*  all  the  articles  in  Longman's  Magazine  on  the  subject.  ^  We 
have  no  such  poverty  in  this  colony  as  is  relieved  by  the 
''  Donna,"  so  that,  although  we  probably  do  not  in  the  least 
realise  what  it  is,  it  strikes  us  with  more  horror  than  those  who 
are  more  accustomed  to  it.'  Altogether  4492.  ld«.  lid  was 
this  year  sent  by  readers  of  Longman's. 

'  It  really  appears  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
^'  Donna "  may  suspend  operations,  having  served  her  purpose,' 
the  Editor  wrote  in  1893,  during  which  year  the  number  of  men 
served  had  sunk  from  85,316  to  75,418.  Besides  keeping  up 
the  'Donna,' the  readers  of  Longman's  sent  115Z.  13a.  for  the 
Night  Befuge  and  the  Workroom,  and  close  on  the  same  amount 
in  1894,  during  which  year  the  number  served  at  the  '  Donna '  rose 
very  slightly — only  by  400 ;  but  at  one  time  the  distress  was  so 
acute  that  free  tickets  were  issued,  and  a  large  hunk  of  bread 
added  grai\»  to  every  dinner  as  long  as  the  supplies  held  out : 
1 5,255  of  these  were  given  during  seven  weeks  of  the  worst  distress. 
Famished  creatures  stood  near  the  '  halfpenny  tarbly-do,'  ^  eyeing 
the.  food,  without  a  farthing  in  their  pockets,  and  the  squeezing, 
pushing,  and  hustling  at  this  time  were  painful  to  witness,  for 
every  man  feared  the  bread  would  not  holdout  till  his  turn  came : 
as  a  rule,  they  are  most  orderly,  waiting  patiently  to  be  served. 

'  The  annual  account  of  the  ''  Donna  "  for  the  past  year  is  the 
most  encouraging  that  has  been  presented  for  many  years '  could 

>   TaWt  d'hote. 
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happily  be  reported  for  the  year  1895,  the  highest  number  served 
in  a  month  (November)  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
being  7,976,  a  thousand  less  than  the  lowest  number  served  in 
a  month  (June  1888)  seven  years  previously. 

The  almost  arctic  winter  and  spring  of  1895  brought  increased 
offerings  from  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  6252.  98.  9(2.  having 
been  sent  to  the  Editor  for  the  ^  Donna/  Night  Refuge,  and 
Workroom,  besides  60Z.  to  the  writer.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,' 
as  the  Editor  wrote,  *  that  the  **  Donna  "  provided  the  possibility 
of  tiding  over  bad  times  for  many  a  poor  fellow  who,  but  for 
this  help,  must  have  gone  under.' 

*  The  registry  of  numbers  at  the  close  of  1896  showed  a 
diminution  of  nearly  21,000  customers  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months,  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,'  as  we  then 
wrote, '  since  it  is  an  approach  to  the  desirable  end,  of  the  '^  Donna  " 
being  no  longer  needed.' 

Ten  years  ago  the  Sisters  sent  to  different  parts  of  East 
London  four  food-trucks  daily  for  the  unemployed,  namely,  the 
*  Don,'  the  *  Donna,' the  '  Dark  Green,'  and  the  *  Cage,'  besides  two 
to  those  in  work.  They  have  given  up  all  these  except  the 
•Donna,'  which  has  been  supported  by  Longman's,  and  which 
has  survived  the  first  of  them,  her  mate  the  *  Don,'  for  more  than 
a  year.  I  rejoice  that  her  work  will  continue  through  this 
winter  at  least. 

The  'Donna  Knitting  Society'  will  continue  permanently. 
It  has  but  One  Eule  :  To  send  at  least  one  Pair  of  Woollen 
Socks,  muffler,  or  vest,  in  knitting^  crochet,  or  woollen  material, 
every  wirUer,  to  Miss  Trench,  Secretary,  D,K.S.,  Pxdham  St, 
Mary,  Norfolk.  Mufflers  should  be  a  yard  and  a  half  long  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  A  large  number  are  sent  to  the  Night 
Refuge,  and  on  one  evening  given  to  all  the  men  present.  Their 
pleasure  in  the  warmth,  softness,  and  bright  colours  of  the  com- 
forters (truly  so  called)  is  very  great ;  they  think  a  great  deal  of 
the  last  quality,  crimson  being  perhaps  their  favourite  colour. 
Too  many  *  woollies'  cannot  be  sent,  as  the  demand  for  them 
and  for  old  clothes,  both  at  the  Night  Kefuge  and  at  other 
centres  of  help  to  men,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  New  members  for 
the  D.K.S.  are  much  needed. 

'Now  and  again,'  a  Sister  wrote,  ^some  extra  treat  brings 
rejoicing  into  the  Refuge;  as,  for  example,  when  the  woollen 
scarves  and  socks  sent  by  kindly  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine 
were  distributed. 

VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  CLXXXni.  T 
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^  Last  December  it  was  on  a  specially  wet,  cold,  cheerless  night 
that  these  treasures  were  bestowed.  The  men  knew  nothing 
about  what  was  in  store  for  them ;  it  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  purposely,  and,  as  pleasant  surprises  are  extremely  rare 
with  them,  the  delight  was  proportionately  great. 

^  Poor  fellows  I  How  dreary  they  looked  as  they  shuffled  in 
that  night,  their  shoulders  wet  and  clammy,  their  boots  sodden ! 

^  Then,  when  the  choice  was  offered  to  each  one — a  scarf  or  a 
pair  of  socks — ^the  sudden  brightening  of  downcast  faces  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  easily  forgotten  by  the  onlookers. 

^  Some  seemed  to  think  it  could  not  really  be  meant  for  them, 
and  many  a  hearty  ^'  G-od  bless  you !  Thank  the  ladies  for  us, 
Sister,"  was  heard.' 

'  We're  used  to  waiting,'  words  said  once  at  the  door  of  the 
Night  Kefuge  before  the  hour  for  opening  it.  What  a  sense  of 
bitter  trial  is  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  them !  Work  may  be 
hard  and  wearying,  still,  there  is  the  feeling  of  gaining  by  it,  as 
well  as  the  satisfaction  of  employment.  But  the  almost  hopeless 
waiting  in  idleness !  What  must  not  the  strain  be  on  a  man's 
heart  and  nerves  and  moral  condition,  to  say  nothing  of  bodily 
privation!  There  may  be  vagrants  who  prefer  the  chance  of 
casual  labour  with  high  wages  to  steady,  constant  work,  or  who 
have  lost  the  latter  by  their  own  fault.  I  know  by  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  those 
who  are  reduced  to  come  for  food  to  the  '  Donna,'  for  shelter  to 
the  *  Friend  in  Need,'  and  I  know  how  well  men  have  responded 
to  efforts  to  help  them  permanently.  Oftentimes  a  very  little 
timely  help,  such  as  the  gift  or  cheap  sale  of  decent  second-hand 
clothes,  is  needed  to  give  a  man  a  fresh  and  successful  start  in  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  night  refuges  is  the  opportunity 
it  gives  for  becoming  acquainted  with  special  cases,  and  often 
setting  them  permanently  on  their  feet  again.  I  think  that  a 
gentleman  or  lady  would  probably  never  go  to  the  *  Friend  in 
Need '  in  Tenter  Street,  Whitechapel,  without  finding,  after  a 
little  talk  with  the  men,  some  one  or  more  '  forlorn  and  ship- 
wrecked brother '  whom  they  could  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a 
living. 

^  I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  could  trust  him  with 
untold  gold,'  was  the  answer  from  a  referee  as  to  one  of  these  men. 

The  caretaker  at  the  Night  Refuge  said  he  had  first  heard  of 
the  ^  Donna '  when  many  hundred  miles  away  from  London.  The 
whole  number  served  during  the  last  twelve  months   gives   an 
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average  of  134  each  day,  a  large  diminution  indeed  from  that  of 
over  424  daily  in  1887-8.  That  the  food  truck  was  only  a 
temporary  expedient  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  and  before 
his  readers'  minds  by  the  Editor,  who  with  so  much  kindness 
and  constant  generosity  has  kept  these  pages  open  for  its  sup- 
port, feeling  that,  'fortunately,  human  mercy  is  less  logical  than 
strict  economists.' 


There  are  few  things  more  notable  in  the  book  which  all  the 
world  is  reading — the  story  of  a  great  poet — than  his  deep  in- 
sight into  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  his  heartfelt  compassion 
for  them.  In  1890  he  wrote:  '  Trench  said  to  me,  when  we  were 
at  Trinity  together,  "Tennyson,  we  cannot  live  in  art."  The 
Palace  of  Art  is  the  embodiment  of  my  own  belief,  that  the  God- 
like life  is  with  man  and  for  man  ;  that 

Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears ; 
And  he  that  shuts  out  Love,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.'^ 

He  heard,  in  his  first  youth,  the  '  still  sad  music  of  humanity,' 
and,  hearkening  faithfully,  found  in  it  one  of  the  noblest  motives 
of  his  song,  and  a  chief  source  of  his  power  to  touch  the  heart  of 
England.  In  the  early  '  dawn-golden  days '  of  companionship  with 
the  friend  whose  memory  he  was  to  immortalise  they  refused  to 
allow  the  glow  of  poetic  vision  and  inspiration  to  dazzle  and  blind 
their  eyes  to  the  comfortless  troubles  of  the  needy,  or  to  shut 
their  ears  to  the  deep  sighing  of  the  poor. 

They  'touched  on  all  imaginable  subjects.  The  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  misery  of  the  poorer  classes 
weighed  upon  them.  It  seemed  difficult  to  young  men  starting 
in  life  to  know  how  to  remedy  these  evils,  bid  they  determined 
not  to  lose  sight  oftiieBeal  im,  seeking  the  IdeaV^ 

>  Life  of  Lord  Tewnijion,  voL  1.  p.  118.  'Alfred  Tennyson  and  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench  had  been  friends  at  Cambridge,  and  had  a  common  love  of  poetry.  Soon 
after  his  ordination  the  fatnre  Archbishop  paid  a  visit  to  the  f utnie  Laureate. 
He  spoke  abont  the  new  heresy  which  substituted  Art  for  Faith,  and  Beauty  for 
Sanctity.  His  brother-poet,  it  is  said,  contested  nothing,  but  simply  listened, 
occasionally  xeplenisMng  his  pipe.  When  Trench  had  taken  his  departure  the 
auditor  took  up  his  pen,  and  the  single  thonght  became  a  poem.  Later  the  same 
thought  was  illustrated  by  Trench  in  two  poems,  viz. :  **  The  Prize  of  Song,"  one 
of  the  stateliest  lyrics  of  modem  times,  and  a  noble  representative  of  Hellenic 
song ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  sonnet  beginning,  *«  What  good  soever  in  thy  heart  or 
mind."  '—See  also  Appendix,  vol.  i.  pp.  506-6. 

«  IHd,  p.  83. 

Ta 
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May  this  be  the  manner  of  our  quest  after  whatever  vision 
we  have  seen !  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  there 
are  few  things  harder  than  to  give  without  doing  harm:  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  very  conditions  of  our  existence  here,  of 
this  mingled  web  of  good  and  ill.  And  yet  the  old  words,  ^  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens/  keep  their  force,  and  eagerness  to  help 
others  would  seem  the  most  natural  attitude  of  mind  for  those 
upon  whom  the  imperative  need  of  help  to  bear  their  own 
burdens  will  certainly  come  sooner  or  later,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this!  * 

must  be  the  cry  of  many  a  heart  in  reading  true  tales  of 
'  houseless  heads  and  imfed  sides/  and  '  loop'd  and  window'd 
raggedness.'  If  once  *  a  deep  distress '  in  the  thought  of  others* 
sufferings  have  'humanised  the  soul/  it  will  issue  in  action 
which  no  disappointments,  no  faults  in  those  we  try  to  help,  can 
paralyse.  Better  and  more  lasting  ways  of  helping  them  can  be 
and  will  be  found  than  the  temporary  assistance  of  the  *  Donna,'  if 
only  we  do  not  forget  the  poor  helpless  man,  lest  haply  our  care- 
lessness slay  those  that  are  vexed  at  the  heart.  If  we,  too,  deter- 
mine not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Beal  in  seeking  the  Ideal,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  more  real  than  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor, ; 

What  good  soever  in  thy  heart  or  mind 
Doth  yet  no  higher  source  nor  fountain  own 
Than  thine  own  self,  nor  bow  to  other  throne. 
Suspect  and  fear ;  although  therein  thou  find 
High  purpose  to  go  forth  and  bless  thy  kind, 
Or  in  the  awful  temple  of  thy  soul 
To  worship  what  is  loveliest,  and  control 
The  ill  within,  and  by  strong  laws  to  bind. 
Good  is  of  God — no  good  is  therefore  sure 
Which  has  dared  wander  from  its  source  away ; 
Laws  without  sanction  will  not  long  endure. 
Love  will  grow  faint  and  fainter  day  by  day. 
And  Beauty  from  the  straight  path  will  allure, 
And  weakening  first,  will  afterwards  betray.  * 

*  King  Lear.  '  Archbishop  Trench. 
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THE  journal  named  the  Academy  is  playing,  like  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  long  ago,  and  like  Mr.  Grosse  in  an  agreeable 
but  frivolous  essay,  at  the  old  Academy  game.  Some  person  or 
persons  select  a  Forty,  other  people  of  leisure  criticise  it,  and 
Mr,  Punch  mocks  at  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Do  the  self-appointed  electors  choose  people  whom 
they  think  the  forty  most  learned,  ingenious,  and  well-graced 
writers  in  the  Isle  of  Albion  ?  Or  do  they  try  to  guess  a  list  of 
tte  forty  people  who  would  have  most  chance  if  elections  were 
conducted  on  the  French  principle  ?  In  France,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  a  candidate  goes  round  to  members  canvassing  for  votes, 
and  elections  must  be  swayed  by  personal  motives  of  all  kinds. 
Many  of  us  here,  I  hope,  could  not,  and  would  not,  ask  for  votes, 
not  though  a  kind  of  official  immortality,  and  (I  believe)  some 
small  pay  for  attendance,  and  a  green  coat  with  gold  trimmings, 
were  to  be  the  prize  of  success.  No,  we  could  not  do  it,  and 
M.  Daudet  does  not  run  this  gauntlet. 

In  France,  learning  of  all  kinds,  style,  wit,  are  rewarded  by 
tie  fauteuilsj  and  it  is  plain  that  pleasant  personal  qualities, 
high  social  or  clerical  position,  and  so  forth,  are  not  neglected. 
Popular  electors  are  apt  to  choose  their  private  favourites — 
popular  novelists,  most  likely,  who  would  have  little  chance  in 
France.  Gautier,  Moliere,  Dumas,  were  not  elected,  and  M.  Zola 
vainly  pulsates  at  the  doors.  Let  me  play  the  game  as  it  is  played 
in  France,  and  choose,  not  the  forty  whom  I  think  most  deserv- 
ing, but  the  forty  who  would,  perhaps,  have  a  good  chance  on 
the  French  principle : 

Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Macchailean  Mohr. 

Dean  Farrar.  Mr.  James  Knowles. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  Bishop  of  London.  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester.  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
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Mr.  Ruf  kin. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

Lord  Acton. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Moriay. 

Professor  Ma^soo. 

Mr.  Binning  Monro. 

Professor  Butcher. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton. 

Professor  Bryoe. 

Dr.  Fairhaim. 

Professor  Jebb. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin. 

Professor  Mahaffy. 

Mr.  Swinburne. 

Professor  Courthope. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Lord  Sayleigh. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Sir  W.  Crookes. 

Mr.  Morley. 

Lord  Kelvin. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller. 

Sir  Robert  Ball. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 

Professor  Sidgwick. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 

•     • 
• 

The  Academy  would  consist  of  these  names,  or  of  a  list  very 
like  this.  Where,  my  impetuous  young  literary  friends,  are  your 
lions  of  the  interview,  and  the  advertisement,  and  the  paragraph  ? 
They  are  not  in  it,  and  would  not  be  in  it.  There  is  not  one 
literary  gent,  in  the  Forty,  imless  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Harrison 
may  accept  that  title.  There  are  only  two  or  three  writers  whose 
books  have  any  kind  of  popularity.  Now,  if  we  had  an  Academy 
in  England,  angry  passions  would  arise  in  popular  and  other 
breasts.  Unkind  things  would  be  written  every  day  about  my 
Immortals,  and  about  whomsoever  they  chose  to  fill  a  vacant  place. 
He  would  be  a  cleric,  a  professor,  a  peer,  or  a  scientific  character ; 
he  would  never  be  a  creation  of '  booms '  and  puffs,  never  an  idol 
of  the  circulating  libraries,  or  a  pillar  of  the  siz-shilling  novel  at 
the  bookstalls.  I  do  not  say  that  popular  novelists  and  minor 
poets  in  limited  editions  always  deserve  exclusion.  Very  fax  from 
it.  There  are  pleasant  writers  in  the  French  Academy — ^M.  Anatole 
France  and  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  for  example — but  they  would  have 
rather  less  chance  in  our  country.  My  list,  I  repeat,  is  not  that 
which  I  would  make  to  suit  my  private  taste,  and  ladies  are 
omitted  in  deference  to  French  precedent.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain :  an  English  Academy  would  not  lend  a  breath  of  favour- 
ing gale  to  many  of  the  writers  whose  names,  like  patent  soaps 
and  fountain  pens,  and  for  the  same  reason,  are  most  familiar 
to  *the  reading  public'  Nonconformist,  dissenting,  unofficial 
academies  would  have  to  be  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  these  persons 
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of  genius.  Evexything  woitld  be  jealousy  and  envy ;  and  then 
imagine  the  pleasure  of  going  canvassing !  I  think  of  presenting 
myself,  for  instanoOi  before  Lord  Kelvin — or  Mr.  Max  Miiller — or  a 
bishop,  unless  he  were  an  old  friend  of  unregenerate  days*  Long- 
haired poets  would  get  little  encouragement  out  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  clergy  would  soon  dispose  of  your  emancipated 
novelists.  Mr.  Henley  soliciting  the  vote  and  interest  of  a  bishop 
would  be  an  example  of  unappreciated  greatness,  and  it  would  be 

pleasing  to  see  Mr. 's  call  on  Mr.  Swinburne.    Many  of  the 

Academicians  would  never  have  heard  the  names  of  the  literary 
candidates.  Then  the  books  that  would  be  cfmrom7is — the  literary 
gentlemen  would  never  have  heard  of  IheTn.  In  brief,  an  Academy 
does  not  exist  in  the  interests  of  what  the  public  calls  Literature, 
but  in  the  interests  of  learning,  research,  science,  style,  and  such 
trifles.  The  French  Academy  has  refased  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
music-hall  songs  and  assign  a  prize  to  the  best.  Thus  do  they 
regard  their  austere  duties. 


Persons  who  find  pleasure  in  truly  *  creepy '  ghost  stories 
should  try  Mr.  Stead's  collection,  Real  Ghost  Stoi^iea.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  ghosts  are  real.  Personally,  I  think  many  of 
them  would  not  *  go  to  a  jury/  but  the  stories  are  real  and  very 
well  told.  There  is  a  joUy  bogle  who  played  hide  and  seek  in  a 
room,  and  threw  things  out  of  the  window,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended. A  number  of  the  spirits,  like  the  Goblin  Page,  slink  to 
the  kitchen;* they  have  no  fedse  pride  about  them.  Noncon- 
formist and  Catholic  bogles  are  more  numerous  than  Anglican 
reveiianta.  Mr.  Stead's  own  experiences  in  Hermitage  Castle,  and 
in  the  way  of  '  premonitions,'  do  not  excite  the  reader  much ;  one 
would  expect  him  to  have  had  more  personal  adventures  with  the 
bodiless.  His  lady  friends,  however,  are  full  of  matter.  Some- 
how women  are  much  more  favoured  than  men  in  this  way,  and  I 
suspect  that  dogs  are  more  favoured  than  women. 


G-o  to  the  ant,  thou  psychical  researcher !  If  ants  cannot 
communicate-  information  to  each  other  in  some  way  not  under- 
stood, nobody  can.  Thus  Mr.  Hague,  the  geologist,  writes  to  Mr. 
Darwin  that  he  killed  two  or  three  ants  of  a  crowd  which  were 
climbing  up  his  chimneypiece  on  to  the  mantelshelf.  After  that 
the  advancing  ants  stopped  at  the  lower  bevelled  edge  of  the  shelf, 
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whence  they  could  not  see  their  deceased  fiiends.  *  They  some- 
how became  aware  of  trouble,  and  turned  about.'  The  pluckiest 
persevered,  climbed  the  ledge,  saw  the  corpses  of  their  comrades, 
and  ran  away,  *  expressing  great  terror  and  excitement.'  I  con- 
ceive that  the  ants  saw  phantasms  of  their  late  departed  friends, 
and  therefore  turned  tail,  while  the  pluckier  or  more  scientific 
ant  exclaimed,  *  Ghosts — bosh!'  and  persevered.  For  if  it  was 
scent  that  gave  warning,  the  plucky  ants  would  possess  the  sense 
of  smell  as  keenly  as  their  timid  companions.  But  nobody  knows 
how  ants  communicate  information  while  alive.  There  is  some- 
thing uncanny  about  them. 

This  reminds  me  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  left  out  of  my 
Academy.  I  therefore  scratch  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  does  not  love 
such  laurels. 


It  is  impossible  to  review  here  Mr.  Butler  s  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey.  Mr.  Butler  conceives  that  she  drew  Scheria,  where 
Nausicaa  lived,  from  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  whence  she  also  drew 
Ithaca.  Thus  Odysseus  sailed  from  Troy  round  Sicily.  In  these 
latitudes  he  naturally  met  Lsestrygonians,  living  on  a  fiord  in  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  practising  cannibalism.  How- 
ever, it  is  most  curious  that  a  rock  outside  the  harbour  of  Trapani 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Turkish  war-vessel,  turned  into  stone  by 
the  Madonna,  as  was,  by  Poseidon,  the  ship  of  the  Phaeacians  in 
Homer.  There  is,  alas,  no  river  at  Trapani !  Now  it  was  in  the 
river  of  Scheria  that  Odysseus  found  refuge,  after  praying 
to  the  stream.  Air.  Butler  rejoices  in  ^  the  absence  of  any 
river'  in  Trapani,  but  there  was  a  very  good  river  in  Scheria. 
Trapani  also  presents  a  treasure-cave  (like  that  of  Odysseus 
in  Ithaca);  *a  cattle-driver  went  in  to  explore  it,  but  never 
came  back.'  This  is  our  old  friend  the  piper,  who  explores, 
and  never  comes  back  from,  Mackinnon's  Cave,  in  Mull,  and 
many  other  Scottish  caves  and  subterranean  passages.  In  Italy, 
as  in  Asia  and  Scotland,  treasure  is  as  common  as  blackber- 
ries, only  you  can  never  find  it.  I  do  not  see  that,  if  the 
authoress  did  sketch  both  Scheria  and  Ithaca  from  parts  of 
Trapani,  there  need  be  any  trouble  about  Odysseus  finding  out 
that  he  had  only  sailed  a  mile  or  two.  Theoretically,  the  Ithacan 
part  of  Trapani  was  at  a  vast  distance.  IVIr.  Butler  disposes  of 
the  Laestrygonians  and  midnight  sun  (as  I  consider  it)  by  invent- 
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ing '  a  poor  little  prehistoric  joke.'  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that 
travellers'  tales  of  the  Far  North  had  reached  Greece,  with  the 
amber,  by  the  Sacred  Way.  As  to  the  idea  of  identifying 
Sicanians  with  Kikones,  I  leave  it,  with  Mr.  Butler's  derivation  of 
Laestrygonia,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  philologists.  Kappa  is  not 
pronounced  like  Sigma  in  Greek,  nor,  therefore,  are  Sicanians  and 
Kikones  allied  in  sound.  Things  become  intolerably  mixed 
when  Phseacians  are  conjecturally  identified  with  Phocseans  and 
with  seals  (Phocce).  When  Thucydides  talks  of  Phocians,  we  are 
to  be  sure  that  he  means  Phocaeans,  justas  if  Austrians  were  to  be 
taken  for  Australians.  Here  arises  a  point  of  Greek  scholarship 
which  must  be  settled  by  better  grammarians  than  ever  I  was. 
In  my  poor  opinion,  Odysseus  sailed  into  Fairy  Land,  when  he 
left  the  Lotus-Eaters,  and  I  would  as  soon  look  for  Hades,  or  the 
Cimmerians,  as  for  the  real  Scheria.  Had  the  ship-rock  legend 
been  current  in  ancient  Greece,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  curiosity  of  Greek  antiquarians.  If  an  author  could  introduce 
a  river  where  there  is  none,  he,  or  she,  could  also  invent  or  adapt 
hills  and  isles  at  pleasure*  As  for  the  arguments  that  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  was  a  woman,  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with 
them ;  but  I  think  I  could  make  out  as  good  a  case  for  attributing 
the  VolsuTig  Saga  to  a  lady.  Mr.  Butler  is  ingenious  enough  to 
aid  destructive  German  criticism  of  the  Odyssey,  but  the  Teutonic 
theories  are  at  least  more  plausible  than  his,  when  we  come  to  a 
hunt  for  discrepancies  in  the  epic.  He  seems  to  mean  to  translate 
the  Odyssey.  If  he  does  it  in  this  manner,  '  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  strip  before  a  number  of  good-looking  young  women,'  he 
will  lose  part  of  the  charm.  Besides,  the  speaker  could  not 
'  strip ; '  he  had  no  clothes  on,  but  covered  his  naked  body  with  the 
bough  of  a  tree.  One  would  need  many  pages  for  a  detailed 
review  of  Mr.  Butler's  book.  He  complains  of  not  being  answered 
or  taken  seriously.  I  regret  that  I  have  of  yore  taken  German 
examples  of  ingenuity  with  too  much  seriousness.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Butler  agrees  with  Kirchhoff,  what  I  have  been  so  superfluous  as 
to  say  about  Kirchhoff  applies  to  the  new  theory.  I  do  not 
remember  what  I  said,  but  it  satisfied  me  at  the  time,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  if  he  is  curious,  will  find  it  in  a  work  called  Homer  and 
the  Epic.  It  has  al?rays  seemed  to  me  that  if  discrepancy  hunters 
would  try  their  hands  on  most  modem  novels,  they  would  find 
these  quite  as  rich  in  errors  as  the  Greek  epics.  We  are  to 
imagine  that  a  girl  of  Trapani,  about  1100-1000,  wrote  the 
Odyssey^  modifying  her  original    plan,  and    that  Hellas  took 
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seriously  what  was  sport  to  her.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
became  of  the  poem  in  the  next  four  hundred  years,  and  how  it 
got  firom  Sicily  into  general  circulation. 

• 

One  little  point  must  be  taken.  Mr.  Butler  gives,  as  samples 
of  his  young  lady's  borrowings  from  the  Iliads  two  passages  of 
the  Iliad  with  references  to  their  parallels  in  the  Odyssey.  Thus 
we  have  details  of  a  sacrifice ;  nightfiEdl  and  dawn ;  a  ship  setting 
sail;  another  sacrifice ;  a  banquet;  a  reception  of  guests ;  cleansing 
a  body,  dead  or  alive ;  ceremonious  addresses  to  strangers.  Now 
all  these  examples  of  stock  passages  have  parallels  in  the  ancient 
poetry  of  other  peoples ;  they  are /ormtt^ce.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  invented  them ;  they  are 
epic  conmionplaces.  And  if  we  had  other  G-reek  poems  out  of  the 
heroic  age,  we  would  probably  find  th^  formulas  in  all  of  them.  I 
have  no  theory  as  to  the  authorship  of  either  poem,  but  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  in  the  work  of  an  early  Greek  who  never 
heard  either  poem  recited — indeed,  who  lived  before  they  existed 
— ^we  should  find  the  same  old  stock  passages  as  those  which  we 

have  noted. 

*     • 

Our  own  poetry  has  its  traditional  conventions  in  the  matter 
of  rhyme. 

RHYME  OF  RHYMES. 

Wild  on  the  mountain  peak  the  wind 

Bepeats  its  old  refrain, 
Like  ghosts  of  mortals  who  have  sinned, 

And  fain  would  sin  again. 

For  *  wind'  I  do  not  rhyme  to  *  mind,' 

Like  many  mortal  men, 
*  Again'  (when  one  reflects)  'twere  kind 

To  rhyme  as  if '  agen.' 

I  never  met  a  single  soul 

Who  spoke  of  '  wind'  as  *  wined,' 
And  yet  we  use  it,  on  the  whole. 

To  rhyme  to  *  find'  and  '  blind.' 
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We  aay^  *  Now  don't  do  that  agevi^ 

When  people  give  ns  pain ; 
In  poetry,  nine  times  in  ten. 

It  rhymes  to  '  Spain '  or  ^  Dane.' 

Oh,  which  is  wrong  or  which  is  right  ? 

Oh,  which  is  right  or  wrong  ? 
llie  sounds  in  prose  familiar,  quite, 

Or  those  we  meet  in  song  ? 

To  hold  that  *  love'  can  rhyme  to  '  prove' 

Requires  some  force  of  will, 
Yet  in  the  ancient  lyric  groove 

We  meet  them  rhyming  still. 

This  was  our  learned  fEithers'  wont 

In  prehistoric  times. 
We  follow  it,  or  if  we  don't. 

We  oft  run  short  of  rhymes. 

I  wish  some  methodical  persons  would  make  what  Mr.  Darwin 
used  to  call  *  a  fool's  experiment ' —  that  is,  an  experiment  which 
seems  quite  absurd.  Nothing  can  be  simpler:  you  merely 
shuffle  a  pack  of  cards,  backs  up,  cut  them  at  random,  with  your 
eyes  shut,  and  guess  the  card.  At  this  game  I  have  played  pretty 
frequently,  and  I  would  certainly  have  made  a  very  good  thing  out 
of  anyone  who  had  laid  the  odds — 51  to  1.  The  method  is  to 
let  a  card  appear  before  your  mind's  eye,  and  then  choose 
it.  Things  appear  very  dimly  and  vaguely  before  my  mind's 
eye,  and  I  have  been  in  doubt  whether  I  *  saw,'  say,  seven  of 
clubs  or  seven  of  diamonds.  I  have  risked  '  diamonds,'  and 
been  right ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  the  right  number  of  pips 
in  the  wrong  suit,  or  queen  for  knave.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
the  same  with  other  guessers.  A  curious  thing  is  that  only  in 
the  first  two  or  three  guesses  does  one  seem  to  have  any  chance 
of  being  right,  beyond  the  regular  ratio  of  chance.  Mr.  Zang- 
will  found  this  to  be  the  case  when  the  guessers  guessed  by  a 
planchette  or  by  tilting  a  table,  except  when  the  table  scored  five 
bull's-eyes  out  of  eight  shots.  He  set  it  down  to  a  possible 
extreme  delicacy  of  touch,  easily  fiektigued.  But  you  may  make 
somebody  else  cut,  and  do  the  guessing.  Besides,  the  edges  of 
the  cards,  if  you  cut  yourself,  can  surely  yield  no  indications.    I 
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have  heard  of  people  who,  by  practice,  could  distiiigaish  the 
cards  by  feeling  the  backs,  which  yield  no  indications  to  me. 
Either  there  is  some  power  of  guessing,  or  I  have  been  wasting  a 
ran  of  luck  when  there  was  '  nothing  on.'  The  ^  fool's  experiment ' 
is  easily  made ;  witnesses  of  undeniable  reputation,  however,  would 
be  desirable.  Probably  most  amateurs  will  feel  that,  if  they  keep 
a  formal  account,  any  luck  they  may  have  will  be  lost,  which  looks 
very  like  a  concealed  opinion  that  they  cheat  themselves, 
remember  successes,  and  forget  failures.  I  was  arguing  the  point 
with  a  friend,  and  said,  '  Now  guess  which  of  the  bool^  on  these 
two  shelves  (thirty-six  in  all)  I  have  chosen/  He  guessed  right, 
and  wasted  a  35-1  chance,  as  there  was  no  betting.  In  the  card 
experiment,  nobody  should  know  the  card  that  is  to  be  chosen. 
Three  guesses  a  day  are  quite  enough.  Of  course,  guessing  the 
number  at  roulette  is  actual  prophecy,  and  quite  another  affair. 
One  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  money  made  at  it,  but  on  the  whole 
this  scientific  experiment  is  demonstrably  disastrous  at  Monte 
Carlo.  The  Administration  would  probably  let  you  bring  in  a 
planchette  to  direct  your  play,  but  one  has  never  seen  this  system 
actually  tried  at  the  tables. 

• 

Here  is  an  instance  of 'intelligence  in  the  dog.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  Scotch  terrier,  aged  seventeen  months.  One  day  he 
shut  him  up  in  a  room  next  that  where  he  was  sitting,  engaged 
in  official  duties.  On  the  table  he  had  left  a  box  of  some  kind  of 
concentrated  beef  lozenges  equivalent,  he  thinks,  to  a  middle- 
sized  ox.  After  some  time  he  went  into  the  room  for  the  lozenges. 
The  box  had  vanished.  At  last  he  found  it,  empty,  pushed  be- 
neath the  fender.  The  dog  did  not  recover  its  appetite  for  about 
a  week.  Its  intelligence  was  displayed,  not  in  eating  the  equi- 
valent of  an  ox,  but  in  hiding  the  empty  box,  and  hiding  it  cleverly 
too.  Animals  are  always  mo^  intelligent,  one  fears,  when  most 
depraved. 

• 

I  have  commented  before  on  the  curious  fact  that,  while  we  have 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  write  verse,  and  send  it  in  MS.  to 
everybody,  yet  poets  who  print  cannot  sell  a  hundred  copies.  This 
might  be  attributed  to  the  honourable  poverty  of  poets.  But  sta- 
tistics show  that  poems  are  not  even  taken  out  at  lending  libraries 
to  any  degree.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  a  book  of 
poems  with  the  label  of  the  circulating  library.    Somebody,  re- 
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porting  on  village  libraries,  says,  ^  Poetry  is  luver  asked  for.'  Yet 
thousands  of  people  go  on  writing  poetry,  thousands  who  neither 
buy,  nor  borrow,  still  less  steal,  the  published  poetry  of  others. 
I  tiiink  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  lately,  on  two  conse- 
cutive days,  I  put  seven  volumes  of  poetry,  presentation  copies, 
into  their  long  home  in  the  waste-paper  basket.  But  some  of 
them  were  American.  The  whole  subject  of  an  enormous  supply, 
kept  up  in  face  of  absolutely  no  demand  whatever,  but  contrari- 
wise, is  an  economic  mystery.  It  is  not  like  novel  writing.  There 
are  some  prizes  in  novel  writing — and  .the  mass  of  mankind,  not 
unjustly  conceiving  that  they  cannot  possibly  write  worse  than 
several  of  our  most  popular  and  preached-about  romancers,  try 
their  own  hands  at  fiction  ;  *  Hit  or  miss — luck's  all,'  they  say, 
like  the  old  sign  of  the  old  inn.  This  is  intelligible.  But  the 
prizes  in  poetry  are  not  drawn  once  in  twenty  years,  and,  at  best 
are  of  no  great  pecuniary  value.  Still,  people  keep  on  writing 
poetry,  though  they  never  read  it.  The  people  who  read  good 
poetry — there  are  some — do  not  write,  or  certainly  do  not  publish 
their  effusions. 

• 
A  propoa  of  water-finding  by  the  divining  rod,  a  correspondent 
refers  me  to  Numbers  xxi.  18.  The  inspired  writer  there  cites  his 
QudleUy  a  kind  of  history  of  Israel  in  lyrics,  called  '  The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord.'  Hence  he  quotes  a  chanson  on  a  well, 
called  Beer,  which  the  Lord  promised  to  show  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness.  The  original  Hebrew  is  no  doubt  very  archaic,  and 
the  translation  in  the  Revised  Version  does  not  make  sense. 

Spring  up,  0  well,  sing  ye  unto  it, 
The  well  which  the  princes  digged. 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved. 
With  the  sceptre 

[Ovy  by  order  of  the  law-giver] 

and  with  their  staves* 

You  cannot,  I  conceive,  dig  a  well  with  walking-sticks,  much  less 
with  a  sceptre.  The  verse,  which  begins  like  a  charm-song,  may, 
possibly,  mean  that  the  well  was  discovered  a  la  Mullins,  by  aid 
of  the  divining  rod.  At  all  events,  the  English  is  not  sense  as  it 
stands.  These  things  are  very  old.  I  have  just  discovered  that 
Numa  Pompilius  was  a  *  scryer,'  and  saw  visions  of  spirits  in  water. 
St.  Augustine  says  so,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  and  he  takes  an 
unfavourable  sense  of  Numa's  experiments  in  induced  hallucination. 
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I  hope  the  following  anecdote  is  true ;  it  is  so  romantic,  and 
reminds  one  of  Christabd : 

But  Tainlj  thou  warrest, 
For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 
That  in  the  dim  forest 
•  Thou  heardst  a  low  moaning, 

And  saVst  a  bright  lady  surpassingly  £air. 

A  young  gallant  pricked  his  bicycle  forth 

Without  step  or  stay  down  the  muddy  way 

that  leads  from  the  West  Port  of  St.  Andrews  to  Strathtyrom.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  woods  he  met  a  bright  being,  like  a  lady  from 
a  far  country,  at  whom  he  gazed  with  respectful  admiration.  She 
replied  with  a  glance  so  bewitching  that  he  leaped  from  selle  to 
ground,  and  began  a  dalliance  in  the  old  style  of  the  twelfth-cen- 
tury French  lyrics.  There  is  something  ineffably  bland  and  vernal 
in  this  interlude  ;  sweet  old  rhymes  dance  through  the  brain  as 
one  broods  fondly  on  the  Oaristys.  The  maiden  expressed  a  desire 
to  learn  to  cycle,  and  the  cavfdiery  leaping  into  his  saddle,  sped 
back  to  St.  Andrews  ('tis  but  a  measured  mile),  and  hired  the 
i>est  lady's  mount  procurable,  for  two  hours.  Throwing  down  a 
handful  of  zecchins,  he  spurred  back  to  his  tryst,  where  the  mystic 
lady  waited.  He  had  the  intoxicating  privilege  of  guiding  her 
first  artless  efforts  to  find  her  pedals,  his  arm  encircled  her  dainty 
waist,  the  light  breeze  mingled  their  floating  locks :  '  the  meadow 
sweet  lightened  with  laughter,' — ^and  no  wonder.  After  a  few  at- 
tempts, the  fair  pilgrim  craved  leave  to  try  a  jaunt  by  herself: 
the  cavalier  proudly  watched  her  first  graceful  wobbles.  Becover- 
ing  confidence,  she  sped  nimbly  round  the  comer,  and  she  has  not 
been  seen  since,  nor  has  the  bicycle,  at  least  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  furnish  the  police  with  a  clue.  My  authority  for  a 
fiEdry  legend  which  I  have  tried  to  tell  in  words  not  wholly  inade- 
quate is  the  local  newspaper.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  lady  was 
no  vulgar  bicycle  thief,  but  one  of  the  spiritual  women  of  the 
woodlands,  whose  embraces  are  fatal.  The  romantic  Gael  knows 
them  in  Glenfinlas,  also  the  shy  Samoan  and  the  untutored  Kaneka. 
Were  I  the  young  man,  I  would  certainly  insure  my  life ;  for  his 
days  will  be  not  long,  if  my  theory  is  correct.  In  any  case  he  has 
to  pay  for  that  bicycle. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

MOLTO  ESPRESSIVO. 

^  r\EAB  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to-day/  announced 
U     Lady  Maiy,  foBsily,  next  morning. 

*  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have  our  breakfisist  in'^peace ! ' 
said  her  nephew,  somewhat  irritably;  adding,  inconseqnently, 
'  What  is  there  to  be  done  ?  The  concert  is  not  coming  off  till 
this  afternoon,  is  it  ? '     ' 

'  Three  o'clock/  said  Lady  Mary ;  ^  punctually.  But  the  play 
is  to  be  on  Thursday,  you  know,  and  we  must  positively  have  our 
first  rehearsal  this  morning.    I  hope  you  know  your  part,  John.' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  returned  Sir  John,  with  a  careless 
laugh,  *  I  haven't  looked  at  it  yet ;  but  it  will  be  all  right.  You 
won't  have  your  rehearsal  till  twelve,  or  so,  I  suppose?  Ill  have 
a  good  go  at  it  before  then.' 

^  What  part  are  you  going  to  take  ? '  inquired  Valerie,  who 
was  sitting  opposite. 

*  Oh,  I  am  always  the  jewne  premier.  May  I  ask  why  yon 
are  so  much  amused,  mademoiselle?'  For  Valerie  suddenly 
uttered  a  peal  of  laughter. 

'  Ah,  you  are  so  funny,  you  people ! '  she  cried.  '  I  have  ^seen 
it  before.    You  take  the  principal  part  in  a  piece ;  you  do  not 
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even  look  at  it  till  just  before  the  rehearsal,  and  then  you  think 
yon  can  act  it ! ' 

*  I  hope  80,'  said  Sir  John,  much  nettled.  *  I  believe  I  am 
supposed  to  be  able  to  act — am  I  not,  aunt?  I  know  I  am 
bothered  often  enough  to  do  it/ 

^He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  amateurs  in  England,' 
responded  Lady  Mary,  who  was  both  astonished  and  irate.  ^  He 
never  forgets  his  lines,  never ! ' 

^  He  never  forgets  his  lines ! '  echoed  Valerie,  stQl  briioming 
over  with  merriment.  '  As  if  that  was  the  very  beginning  of  it  I 
Ah,  these  amateurs !  See  real  actors,  people  who  do  nothing  else 
but  act  all  their  lives,  what  do  they  do  when  about  to  perfcnrm 
in  a  new  piece?  They  study,  and  study,  and  study!  They 
rehearse  twice  a  day  for  wedos  and  months  beforehand;  they 
practise  every  detail.  But  when  amateurs  set  about  a  piece^"  Ob 
yes ! "  with  a  quaint  unconscious  mimicry  of  Croft's  manner.  "  The 
play  is  to  be  the  day  after  to-morrow.  All  right !  And  the  first 
rehearsal  is  to  be  in  two  hours.  Lots  of  time !  They  have  not 
looked  at  their  parts  yet— but  thefjfU  be  ready ! "  Ah/  suddenly 
resuming  her  own  tone  and  manner, '  it  is  comic ! ' 

The  colour  mounted  to  Croft's  brow :  he  was  young  enough  to 
resent  being  laughed  at.  Turning  suddenly  to  Margot,  who  sat 
beside  him,  he  observed,  with  a  shade  of  insolence  in  his  tone, 
'Your  sister  seems  to  know  all  about  the  stage.  Has  slie, 
perhaps,  thought  of  adopting  it  as  a  profession  ? ' 

The  little  lady  drew  herself  up  with  dignity. 

'  My  sister's  musical  career  is  quite  sufficient  for  her.  The 
reason,'  she  added,  colouring,  '  why  she  knows  so  much  about  the 
ways  of  actors  is  that,  many  years  ago,  when  my  fiither  lived, 
friends  of  his,  who  were  on  the  stage,  used  to  come  to  our  house. 
Some  of  them  even  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  giving  lessons 
to  my  sister,  who  was  then  a  child.' 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  explanation  made  Croft  feel 
unaccountably  ashamed  of  himself. 

He  observed,  in  a  propitiatory  tone,  that  Ihai  indeed  was  an 
advantage  which  few  amateurs  could  hope  for. 

^  Such  a  good  thing  for  us,'  said  Lady  Mary.  '  I  hear  yoo 
both  act  quite  splendidly.  They  are  each  to  have  a  part  in  my 
piece,'  she  explained,  looking  round  the  table. 

'  Dear  me,  I  feel  quite  nervous ! '  said  Sir  John,  and  he  really  was. 

Never  before  had  he  studied  his  part  so  assiduously,  and 
never  before  was  his  performance  so  lame  and  awkward.    His 
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embarrassment  augmented  daring  the  progress  of  the  rehearsal^ 
for  he  fancied  that  every  now  and  then  he  detected  a  gleam  of 
amusement  in  the  eyes  of  Valerie. 

In  the  closing  scene  it  became  indeed  sufficiently  evident  that 
he  was  a  source  of  very  great  entertainment  to  the  little  violinist, 
to  whom  it  was  his  business  to  make  love.  She  was  supposed  in 
this — the  climax  of  the  piece — to  be  convulsed  with  jealous  grief, 
and  he,  as  the  lover,  should  have  been  stricken  with  dismay,  and 
have  exerted  all  the  tender  arts  of  which  he  was  capable  to  soothe 
and  reassure  her.  Sir  John  duly  feU  upon  his  knees,  and  was 
beginning  his  expost.ulations,  much  hampered  by  the  endeavom 
to  remember  his  cues  and  to  be  quite  sure  of  his  lines.  Valerie 
meanwhile  was  apparently  violently  sobbing ;  but  by-«nd-by  he 
discovered,  to  his  chagrin,  that  the  fetce  behind  the  handkerchief 
was  dimpling  with  smiles,  and  that  Valerie's  shoulders  were 
heaving,  not  with  sobs,  but  with  suppressed  laughter. 

*I  should  really  like  to  know  what  caused  you  so  much 
amusement  just  now,'  he  inquired,  when  his  labours  were  at 
length  over. 

*  Because  you  were  so  funny,'  said  Valerie,  wiping  her  eyes. 
*  Ah,  you  cannot  think  how  funny  you  looked  and  how  drolly  you 
spoke !  I  must  laugh  when  I  think  of  it !  When  you  said  you 
loved  me,  you  were  so  stiff,  with  your  English  mauvaise  hoTde,  it 
was  as  if  you  said  the  grace  before  meat.' 

*  How  should  I  have  said  it  ? '  inquired  Crofb,  with  that  tinge 
of  impertinence  which  is  so  often  the  resource  of  the  nettled 
young  man. 

'  If  there  is  time  after  luncheon,'  returned  Valerie,  without 
appearing  to  notice  his  manner,  '  and  we  can  find  a  quiet  place  in 
which  to  exercise  ourselves,  I  will  show  you.* 

After  luncheon,  therefore,  while  Valerie  was  standing  by  an 
open  French  window,  sipping  her  coffee,  he  approached  her, 
reminding  her  of  the  project  of  the  morning ;  pique  and  curiosity, 
as  well  as  ever-growing  interest,  making  him  determined  to  secure 
the  promised  lesson. 

'And  the  retired  place?'  she  asked,  slightly  lifting  her 
eyebrows  and  looking  round  the  crowded  room. 

'Let  us  go  out  into  the  garden,'  suggested  Croft;  'down 
there,  in  that  far  terrace,  we  shall  be  most  secluded.' 

*  Gome  then,  Margot,'  cried  Valerie,  catching  her  sister  by  the 

sleeve ;  '  come,  let  us  give  monsieur  a  rip6tition  aU  to  himself.' 

They  slipped  unperceived  through  the  window,  and  hastened 

u  a 
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to  the  spot  indicated,  Valerie  in  front  flying  down  the  smooth 
sward,  and  skipping  from  slope  to  slope,  while  Croft  and  Margot 
followed  more  sedately. 

'  Is  this  the  place  ? '  she  asked,  tripping  through  an  arch  in 
the  tall  yew-hedge  which  bounded  the  last  terrace,  and  pausing 
in  the  midst  of  the  sunlit  enclosure  of  the  other  side  to  clap  her 
hands.     '  Ah,  how  beautifal  I     This  is  fairyland.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  velvet  lawn  surrounded  by  the  tall  closely 
dipt  hedge  a  fountain  splashed  lazily  in  a  time-worn  stone 
basin ;  banks  of  flowers  climbed  upwards  from  the  smooth  sod  to 
meet  the  hedge,  and  at  the  further  end  the  quaint  rustic  door  of 
a  thatched  summer-house  stood  invitingly  open. 

After  flitting  round  these  charming  premises,  and  taking  note 
of  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  Valerie  suddenly  became  businesslike. 

*  Now,  Margot,  take  the  book,'  she  cried.  *  You  must  tell  us 
when  we  go  wrong — or,  rather,  when  monsieur  goes  wrong ;  he  is 
not  as  yet  quite  perfect  in  his  part.  Ah,  this  little  house 
might  have  been  made  on  purpose ;  I  will  sit  here.  Now  you 
come  in ;  you  find  me  tovJt  en  pleu/ra,  your  heart  has  melted,  and 
you  endeavour  to  console  me — is  it  not  so  ?  Let  us  begin — I 
am  weeping,  you  see.  Alas  !  alas  !  that  he  should  be  so  cruel ! 
.  .  .    Now,  then,  why  do  you  not  come  ? ' 

*  What  is  it  I  say  ? '  inquired  Croft,  in  an  agonised  whisper,  of 
Margot. 

Margot  hastily  referred  to  the  page.  *  You  say,  Cecilia  crying 
— really  crying  !    Is  U  possible  that,  after  all,  she  has  a  heart  ?  * 

*  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  I  forgot,'  said  Croft,  proceeding  quickly, 
*  Cecilia  crying — really  crying.* 

Here  he  lurched  violently  against  one  of  the  rustic  tables  in 
the  summer-house,  and  paused  to  move  it  out  of  his  way — *  Is 
impossible  tiiaty  after  all,  she  has  a  heart?  Cecilia  darling ,  can 
this  be  for  mef  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle;  but  I  cannot 
possibly  fall  on  my  knees  here — there  isn't  room.' 

*  Do  you  suppose,'  said  Valerie,  whisking  round  so  as  to  face 
him,  *  that  if  you  were  really  and  truly  very  much — how  do  you 
say  ? — in  love,  you  would  first  of  all  think  about  a  table,  and  after- 
wards hesitate  as  to  a  convenient  spot  for  kneeling  down  ?  But 
there — ^we  will  put  the  chair  on  to  the  lawn,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room,  and  you  can  try  again.  Now,  remember,  you  must  not 
think  of  anything  in  the  world  but  me ! ' 

Croft  glanced  at  her  hastily;  he  himself  was  very  much 
excited,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade  of  coquetry  in  her 
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&ce  or  maimer.  He  felt  that  he  was  losing  his  head  a  little,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  pull  himself  together,  and  avoid  a  warmth  which 
might  offend  her,  he  assumed  a  casual  and  nonchalant  air  which 
drew  down  a  severe  reprimand. 

*  This  will  really  never  do/  she  said ;  *  you  have  not  the  beginning 
of  an  idea  of  the  part.  Margot,  I  think  you  and  I  must  show  him. 
I  will  be  the  lover,  see ;  and  you  must  be  Cecilia.  Now :  ih^  lover 
enters  and  finds  Cecilia  weeping  J 

Never  in  his  life  had  Crofb  seen  so  curious  and  pretty  a  per- 
formance. Valerie  was  a  very  wonder.  Her  quaint  assumption 
of  the  emotions  of  the  strong  man,  the  passion  which  mastered  the 
previous  jealousy,  and  then  the  sudden  change  to  tenderness,  filled 
Crofb  with  amused  admiration.  But  presently  he  found  himself 
watching  the  other  sister  with,  if  possible,  greater  interest.  Her 
rendering  of  the  heroine's  part  was  pretty — almost  perfect  in  its 
way ;  and  yet  what  most  struck  the  young  man  was  the  fiaict  that 
for  her  the  personality  of  her  sister  was  never  for  an  instant  effaced. 
She  uttered  the  coquettish  lines  assigned  to  her  with  a  kind  of 
sweet  indulgence  infinitely  touching ;  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
conquered  by  her  ardent  little  lover,  and  spoke  heartfelt  words  of 
tenderness  in  return ;  but  it  was  sisterly  love  which  shone  in  her 
eyes,  it  was  Margot  Kostolitz  who  at  the  close  enfolded  her  little 
Valerie  with  caressing  arms,  not  Cecilia  sinking  into  the  embraces 
of  her  admirer. 

'You  must  try  and  do  it  like  that/  said  Valerie,  rising  at 
length  and  wiping  away  real  tears.  '  Just  like  that,  with  true 
fire  and  feeling.    You  are  quite  desperate  about  Cecilia,  you  know.' 

Crofb  did  not  answer :  he  was  moved,  and  excited,  and  puzzled. 
Valerie's  advice  surprised  him,  but  the  absolute  simplicity  with 
which  it  was  delivered  prevented  his  vanity  fix)m  being  tickled  in 
the  smallest  degree.  It  was  solely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  with  the  most  disinterested  motives,  that  she  desired  him 
to  throw  more  energy  into  his  fictitious  love-making. 

While  he  was  considering  her,  without  speaking,  she  suddenly 
slipped  past  him,  sliding  her  feet  daintily  along  the  velvet  sward. 

'  How  deliciously  smooth  it  is ! '  she  cried.  '  The  £Edries  might 
dance  here !  Ah,  the  good  idea — this  is  the  fairies'  ball-room. 
Look,  monsieur,  I  will  show  you  what  they  do  when  the  moon 
comes  out,  and  all  the  birds  are  gone  to  bed,  and  the  dew  comes 
down  sofbly,  softly,  to  kiss  the  flowers  in  their  sleep/ 

While  speaking  she  had  been  gathering  and  arranging  some 
large  roses,  placing  the  stalks  between  her  fingers  so  that  the 
heads  drooped  downwards. 
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*  See/  she  cried,  '  these  are  the  &atj  castanets.  They  are 
dumb  for  tu,  poor  dull  mortals ;  but  when  the  fairies  dance,  they 
make  exquisite  music.  Now,  Margot,  since  the  fairies  are  not  here, 
you  must  sing  for  me.' 

Margot  obeyed,  her  voice  being  sweet  and  low-pitched,  but 
not  very  powerful ;  and,  flinging  her  arms  above  her  head,  and 
feigning  to  rattle  her  scented  castanets,  Valerie  began  to  dance. 
It  seemed  to  John  Croft  that  this  performance  of  hers  was  even 
more  full  of  beauty  and  poetry  than  her  music.  The  buoyant 
graceful  figure  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  the  lovely 
little  &ce  was  uplifted  in  ecstasy,  its  expression  changing  every 
moment ;  each  movement,  full  of  new  grace  and  charm,  seemed  to 
convey  a  fresh  surprise  to  the  onlooker.  She  was  a  dream — ^a  poem 
in  herself.  There  was,  indeed,  something  so  unusual,  so  unreal,  in 
the  whole  scene,  that  Sir  John  could  hardly  believe  he  was  gazing 
at  it  with  actual  bodily  vision.  The  beauty  of  the  spot,  full  of 
light  and  bloom,  made  a  fit  background  for  this  airy  figure.  The 
sunlight  glorified  her  white  dress ;  the  petals  of  the  roses,  loosened 
by  the  rapid  motion,  floated  round  her ;  the  soft  tendrils  of  her 
hair,  catching  the  light  as  she  moved,  made  a  shifting,  varying 
nimbus. 

He  watched  her,  holding  his  breath.  All  too  soon  she  stopped, 
with  a  little  laughing  curtsey. 

*Now  we  must  go  and  get  ready  for  our  concert,'  she  said. 

*Ah,  mademoiselle,'  cried  Croft  eagerly,  'if  you  would  but 
dance  after  the  play  to-morrow,  you  would  bring  down  the 
house ! ' 

Valerie  burst  out  laughing.  *  Think  how  it  would  look  in  the 
playbills !  '  she  cried.  *  Mademoiaelle  V(d4rie  Kostolitz  will  execute 
a  pas  seul  of  her  own  composition.^ 

'  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Valerie,'  interrupted  Margot, 
severely  ;  then,  turning  towards  Sir  John  with  flashing  eyes,  she 
continued : — 

<  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing,  sir,  that  my  sister  would 
ever  consent  to  dance  in  public.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  what 
has  now  led  her  to  indulge  in  this  enfantillage.' 

*  Ta,  ta,  ta,  my  little  sister ! '  cried  Valerie ;  '  if  I  danced,  you 
also  sang.' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,'  returned  Margot,  still  with  hot 
cheeks  and  angry  eyes ;  *  you  should  not  talk  as  you  do— you  should 
not  behave  as  you  sometimes  do.  You  make  people  imagine 
strange  things.' 
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Valerie  became  suddenlj  quite  meek  and  subdued.  '  Of  course 
I  was  only  joking/  she  explained ;  '  naturally  I  should  never  think 
of  dancing  in  public' 

^  And,  indeed/  interposed  Croft,  taking  the  reproof  to  himself, 
'  I  assure  you  I  never  imagined  anything  at  all.  I  merely  made 
the  suggestion — ^which  I  now  see  was  a  foolish  one — because  I 
thought  it  a  pity  that  other  people  should  not  be  as  much  delighted 
asl/ 

But  Margot  was  not  to  be  appeased:  she  began  to  walk 
towards  the  house,  her  small  figure  very  erect,  her  head  thrown 
back. 

^  Mademoiselle  Valerie  Eostolitz  is  a  musician/  she  observed 
presently,  ^  a  musician  and  nothing  else/ 

^  Mai8  certaineTneifU,*  agreed  Valerie,  still  meekly. 

To  Croft's  surprise  the  meekness  was  quite  genuine.  The  parts 
appeared  to  be  reversed ;  it  was  the  elder  sister  who  now  required 
to  be  propitiated. 

When,  an  hour  later,  however,  they  appeared  on  the  platform 
of  the  Brackenhurst  Town  Hall,  her  face  had  resumed  its  customary 
expression  of  patient,  tender  watchfulness. 

The  first  item  of  the  programme  had  been  a  glee,  sung  more 
or  less  correctly  by  the  members  of  Lady  Mary's  village  choir ;  a 
performance  which  had  given  the  greatest  possible  satisfiEustion  to 
the  relatives  of  those  concerned,  while  it  had  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  criticism  from  those  among  the  audience  who  were 
interested  in  other  choirs.  Then  a  lusty  young  doctor  firom  the 
neighbourhood  had  sung  a  rollicking  sea-song  in  a  prodigious  bass 
voice.  Valerie,  who  succeeded  him,  looked  oddly  out  of  place ; 
and  the  audience  scarcely  appreciated  the  excellence  of  her  render- 
ing of  one  of  Brahms's  dances.  Some  genuine  music-lovers  did 
indeed  applaud  vehemently,  and  make  frantic  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  recall,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  present  were 
anxious  for  the  next  tit-bit  of  the  musical  bill  of  fare — namely,  the 
advent  of '  A  Gentleman  of  the  Town,'  who  had  promised  a  nigger 
song  in  character.  Therefore,  when  the  Eostolitzes  had  retired, 
trembling  with  excitement,  shrieks  of  delight  greeted  the  appear- 
ance of  tbds  personage,  who,  exceedingly  jocular,  with  blackened  &ce 
and  enormous  collar,  proceeded  to  announce  in  a  cracked  voice 
that '  there  was  something  very  funny  in  his  rummy-tum-tum.' 

He  was  encored,  it  need  not  be  said ;  indeed,  no  doubt  the 
*  Gentleman  of  the  Town '  made  the  hit  of  the  evening,  though 
when  the  two  Misses  Brown-Jones  (daughters  of  Canon  Brown- 
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Jones),  appropriately  attired  in  the  Italian  peasant  costumes  whicli 
they  had  worn  at  last  year's  Hunt  Ball,  warbled  '  The  Danube 
River/  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  they  ran  him  very 
hard.  Then  it  was  Valerie's  turn  again.  She  played  a  ^  Legende ' 
of  Wieniauski's  with  exquisite  charm  and  grace,  and  again  was 
applauded  rapturously  by  a  few,  tolerantly  by  many,  impatiently 
by  the  rest,  and  no  encore. 

When  she  had  withdrawn,  she  looked  at  her  sister ;  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  her  lips  pale. 

*I  will  not  play  again,'  she  cried;  '  I  have  done  with  these 
people ! ' 

*  But,  Valerie !  I  implore  you ;  your  name  is  down  again  twice — 
dear,  everything  must  have  a  beginning.  When  they  know  you, 
they  will  appreciate  you.' 

*  I  will  not  go  back,'  said  Valerie ;  *  it  kills  me.' 

*  Oh,  ch&riey  ch^rie^  think  if  all  this— if  our  visit  results  in 
complete  fulure — if  Lady  Mary  Bracken  and  her  Mends  are 
offended  I    I  beg  of  you,  conquer  yourself! ' 

^  No,'  said  Valerie  doggedly ;  she  had  put  away  her  violin  in 
its  case,  and  now  sat  down  folding  her  hands.  *•  Decidedly  I  play 
no  more ;  it  is  finished.' 

Pale  and  aghast^  Margot  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  and 
made  signs  to  Sir  John,  who  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  front 
row. 

*  What  is  to  be  done?'  she  cried  agitatedly ;  *  my  sister  will  not 
play  again.  She  says  she  cannot — oh,  what  an  audience  this  is ! 
Please,  please,  intercede  for  us  with  your  aunt,  that  she  may  not 
be  too  angry — tell  her  I  will  play — sing — anything ' 

*  Why  do  you  not  desire  your  sister  to  play  ? '  asked  Croft.  *  She 
seems  to  mind  what  you  tell  her,  generally.' 

'  No,  no.  In  a  question  like  this  it  would  be  hopeless — nothing 
would  move  her.  Ah,  monsieur,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
the  duenna  of  a  genius ! ' 

Sir  John  made  his  way  towards  his  aunt,  and  informed  her, 
mendaciously,  that  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  was,  indeed,  feeling  so  fiednt  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  appear  again  that  afternoon ;  her  sister,  he 
added,  would,  however,  be  delighted  to  take  her  place. 

Lady  Mary  was  much  concerned.  *  Poor  thing ! '  she  cried,  *  I 
dare  say  she  feels  the  room  stuffy, — it  is  stuffy,  you  know.  Look 
here,  John,  do  take  her  to  the  Training  Institute ;  they'll  know 
what  to  do  for  h^r  there— they'll  look  after  her,  and  give  her  sal- 
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volatile,  and  all  that.  Tell  her  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
about  her  not  playing  any  more.  We'll  manage  very  nicely — I 
am  sure  the  Brown-Joneses  will  sing  again,  and  Mr.  Brooks  will 
bring  out  his  banjo.  Do  you  know  that  is  Brooks  the  ironmonger  ? 
Doesn't  he  do  it  well  ?    All  the  people  are  delighted ! ' 

So  while  the  Misses  Brown- Jones  fluttered  gently  *  Through 
the  Woods,'  entirely  to  the  satisfection  of  the  audience,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  repeated  the  refrain  'Jam,  jam,  jam,'  till  his  ahready 
cracked  voice  threatened  to  be  extinguished  altogether.  Sir  John, 
after  hastily  explaining  to  Margot  the  subterfuge  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  escorted  the  Sisters  Kostolitz  to  the  open  air,  and  put 
them  into  a  cab. 

*  You  had  better  drive  straight  home,'  he  said.  *  You  can  tell 
Lady  Mary  that  you  preferred  to  go  back  and  rest.' 

Valerie  did  not  hear  him.  She  had  flung  her  arms  round 
Margot's  neck,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  *•  Ah,  Margot^ 
Margot,'  she  sobbed,  /I  have  failed — I  have  failed.  No  one 
believes  in  ine  but  you ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPRICCIOSO. 


Margot  announced  to  her  hostess  that  evening  that  her  sister 
was  still  too  much  indisposed  to  come  down  to  dinner.  Lady 
Mary  was  full  of  sympathy  and  kind  suggestions  on  Valerie's 
behalf;  there  was  nothing  conceivable,  indeed,  which  she  did  not 
offer  to  the  invalid,  from  champagne  to  a  hot  bottle.  Margot, 
however,  would  only  permit  a  cup  of  soup. 

'And  even  that  she  will  not  drink,'  she  said  in  an  undertone 
to  Sir  John  Croft,  who  was  standing  by.  '  When  Valerie  is  like 
that,  she  will  touch  nothing.  She  is  lying  on  the  floor  in  her 
room,  and  she  will  speak  to  no  one.' 

'  Surely,'  said  Sir  John,  '  she  is  taking  the  matter  too  much  to 
heart.  After  all,  her  playing  was  as  much  appreciated  as  she 
could  expect  in  a  place  like  this,  and  with  such  an  audience.  If 
they  prefer  the  gigantic  collars  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  ironmonger,  to 
your  sister's  exquisite  playing,  their  bad  taste  is  a  thing  to  be 
laughed  at,  not  to  weep  over.' 

'  To  be  laughed  at ! '  repeated  Margot,  with  a  quivering  lip.  '  If 
you  knew  how  we  counted  on  that  concert !  The  preparations  we 
made !  How  she  looked  forward,  the  poor  little  thing !  to  what 
we  thought  would  be  a  triumph !   And  now— oh,  I  cannot  bear  to 
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think  of  it ! — now  we  must  begin  all  over  again.  This  has  not 
advanced  us  one  bit,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  make  one's  way  aU  alone 
in  your  big  London.  Nobody  knows  us,  nobody  will  help  us — ^we 
two  have  to  fight  our  own  battles,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  hard 
work.' 

At  this  moment  the  signal  was  given  for  moving  in  to  dinner, 
and  Croft  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  Margot's  side,  and  escort 
a  particularly  uninteresting  dowager. 

Throughout  the  repast  he  was  even  more  abstracted  than  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  vision  of  little  Valerie  lying  on  the 
floor,  weeping,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  haunted  him  pain- 
fully. What  a  contrast  between  the  picture  thus  conjured  up,  and 
that  which  had  so  pleasantly  lingered  in  his  mind  during  the 
afternoon  ! — that  sunny,  laughing  image,  with  white  draperies  so 
gracefully  swaying,  and  rose-leaves  floating  downwards  from  her 
uplifted  hands.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked  across  the  table 
at  Margot,  her  pale  face  and  dejected  air  filling  him  with  com- 
passion. Her  outburst  of  confidence  had  moved  him  deeply.  Not 
often,  he  &ncied,  did  this  proud  and  self-possessed  young  woman 
permit  herself  to  speak  of  the  struggles  of  her  lot ;  and  what 
struggles  they  were !  Poor  little  Babes  in  the  Wood!  how  could 
they  hope  to  find  their  way  in  the  great  wilderness  where  &te  had 
thrown  them  ?  And  yet,  no  doubt,  Valerie  only  required  to  be 
known,  to  be  heard  in  the  right  places  and  by  the  proper  people, 
to  make  a  name  for  herself.  He  must  have  another  talk  with 
Margot,  and  see  what  could  be  done.  Surely  they  must  have 
s(ymjt  friends — they  could  not  have  come  to  London  without  any 
introductions  whatsoever.  He  would  speak  to  his  aunt  very 
seriously.  If  she  had  taken  these  little  people  up,  she  must  not 
drop  them.  If  she  would  write  about  them  to  those  hosts  of 
friends  of  hers,  it  would  at  least  help  to  make  them  known.  He 
himself  would  try  what  he  could  do  in  that  way.  If  they  wanted 
pupils,  he  would  find  them  some.  Here  Croft,  much  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  enacting  the  part  of  the  Fairy  Grodmother,  smiled  a 
beneficent  smile  to  himself,  and  then,  glancing  at  Margot,  felt 
almost  irritated  with  her  for  looking  so  sad. 

After  dinner,  Margot  went  upstairs  to  see  her  sister,  but  had 
returned  and  was  seated  in  the  drawing-room  when  Croft  entered  it. 

*How  is  Mademoiselle  Valerie?'  he  inquired,  sitting  down 
beside  her. 

*  I  do  not  know ;  her  door  w^  locked,  and  she  would  not  let 
me  in.' 
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*  Isn't  that  rather  naughty  of  her  ?  *  asked  Sir  John. 

<  She  18  like  that/  answered  Margot,  with  a  dejected  little 
shrog  of  her  shonlders ;  adding  presently, '  It  has  gone  deep  with 
her.' 

'  Are  you  two  talking  about  the  concert  ? '  inquired  Lady  Mary, 
passing  by.  '  Your  sister  played  charmingly/  nodding  across  at 
Margot,  *  and  didn't  the  Brown-Jones  girls  look  nice  ?  It  was  my 
idea  their  wearing  those  Italian  peasant  dresses — pleases  people, 
you  know.  Every  one  was  delighted  !  Altogether  my  concert 
was  a  very  great  success.' 

She  passed  on,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
said  a  pleasant  thing ;  and  Margot  looked  at  Sir  John. 

^  A  success ! '  she  said. 

^  Come,  you  must  not  be  so  down-hearted,'  returned  Sir  John, 
kindly,  if  a  little  vaguely.  *  All  will  come  right  in  time.  Your 
sister  only  requires  a  fair  hearing — once  known,  she  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated/ 

*But  the  diflficulty  is  to  get  known.  We  knew  no  one  when 
we  came.  We  have  made  a  few  acquaintances  now,  but  even 
they,'  with  a  little  sigh,  *  are  not  of  the  sort  I  want/ 

*  Grood  heavens  !'  said  Croft,  half  involuntarily,  *  what  induced 
you  to  come  to  London  ? ' 

Margot  drew  herself  up.  *  I  have  always  wished  my  sister  to 
make  her  ddbvJt  in  London,'  she  said,  a  little  stifHy ;  adding 
hurriedly,  *  We  shall  do  very  well  after  a  little  time.  It  must  take 
time,  of  course ;  but  we  have  already  a  small  connection,  and  soon 
we  shall  have  more  pupils.' 

*  Ah !  you  take  pupils,'  said  Croft,  thoughtfully.  *  Of  course, 
I  had  forgotten !     Will  you  accept  me  as  a  pupil  ? ' 

She  looked  up  suspiciously,  but  he  was  quite  serious. 

*  I  should  like  to  learn  the  violin,'  he  pursued. 
Margot  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Are  you  only  thinking  of  beginning  now  ?  I  fear,  it  is  a  little 
late/ 

'  Then,'  said  Sir  John,  '  I  will  take  a  course  of  singing  lessons. 
I  have  a  voice,  I  assure  you — quite  a  nice  one,  people  tell  me— 
and  I  have  had  some  lessons  before,  but  I  never  had  time  to  go  in 
for  it  seriously.' 

*  Everything  is  worth  doing  seriously,  if  you  do  it  at  all,'  said 
Margot,  gravely.  *  Have  you  time  to  study  music  now  ?  Because, 
otherwise,  I  should  not  care  to  teach  you.' 

^  I  have  time  now,'  said  Sir  John ;  '  I  have  more  time  than  I 
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know  what  to  do  with.  But  when  I  first  went  in  for  music  I  was 
really  rather  a  busy  man — well,  busy  for  a  man,  you  know, — a 
young  man.' 

*  What  did  you  do  ? ' — still  seriously. 

*  Well,  I  was  in  diplomacy,  you  see,  and  I  entertained  wild 
dreams  of  making  a  mark  in  the  world.  I  had  mapped  out  a 
career  for  myself — ^Lord  knows  all  I  was  going  to  do !  I  used  to 
study  and  read  and  write  all  kinds  of  things  which  I  thought 
might  possibly  one  day  help  me  to  get  on  in  the  world.  And  so,' 
breaking  off  with  a  light  laugh,  'I  really  did  not  have  much 
time  for  music' 

'  And  now  ? '  said  Margot,  with  a  little  interrogative  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows. 

'  Oh !  now  I  am  a  man  of  leisure.  My  uncle  was  kind 
enough  to  die  a  few  years  ago  in  the  most  unexpected  manner, 
and  I  have  stepped  into  his  shoes.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
work  now.* 

*Noneed!' 

*  No ;  I  am  perfectly  comfortable.  I  never  want  to  be  any 
better  off  than  I  am ;  so  why  make  a  slave  of  oneself? ' 

^  Then  you  work  no  more  at  anything?  Oh,  what  a  life  !  If 
I  were  a  man,  no  matter  how  rich  I  might  be,  I  would  still  aim  at 
making  a  mark  in  the  world.  I  would  have  a  career,  I  would  do 
somethiDg  with  my  life  I  To  be  idle — ^to  do  nothing,  because  you 
are  rich  enough — what  a  miserable  view  of  existence ! ' 

*  Don't!'  said  Croft,  reddening;  *you  are  so  dreadfully 
energetic  you  make  me  feel  quite  uncomfortable.' 

'  If  I  were  a  man,'  went  on  Margot,  without  heeding,  ^and 
a  rich  man  like  you,  what  would  I  not  do !  You  are,  I  suppose,' 
looking  at  him  with  a  quaintly  contemplative  air,  ^not  much 
more  than  thirty,  and  yet  you  have  calmly  made  up  your  mind  to 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  idleness.    You  should  be  ashamed.' 

'  I  am  ashamed ! '  said  Croft,  meekly.  '  I  am  going  to  b^in 
my  new  career  by  leamhig  singing.  Will  you,  or  your  sister, 
teach  me  ? ' 

'  I  will  teach  you,'  said  Margot  quickly,  and  with,  he  fancied,  a 
shade  of  hauteur,      '  My  sister  does  not  give  lessons.' 

'  I  will  come  and  see  you  in  town,  then,  if  I  may,'  said  the 
young  man ;  '  and  we  can  settle  all  about  it  then.  But,  do  you 
know,  I  am  almost  afraid  of  you ;  you  are  so  severe ! ' 

'  I  fear  I  was  rather  rude,'  said  Margot,  '  but  I  feel  strongly 
on  that  point.    I  have  worked  so  hard  all  my  life,  but  there  ia  so 
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little  I  can  do — when  I  see  people  who  could  do  much,  and  will 
not  try,  it  makes  me  angiy.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Mary  Bracken  invited  Margot  to  go  to 
the  piano.  They  wanted  to  have  a  little  dancing  in  the  hall, 
she  said.  'Wonld  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  be  so  kind  as  to 
play?' 

Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  was,  of  course,  delighted,  and  Sir 
John  was  borne  off  by  his  aunt  to  do  his  share  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Later  in  the  evening  he  informed  Margot  that  he  had 
for  once  worked  hard  enough  to  please  even  her,  having  danced 
with^siz  damsels,  all  as  heavy  as  lead  and  as  stupid  as  owls. 

Next  morning  Valerie  breakfasted  in  her  room;  Margot 
seemed  anxious  and  ill  at  ease,  and  Sir  John  Croft,  fancying  that 
he  detected  a  kind  of  mute  appeal  in  her  eyes^  took  his  place 
beside  her  at  table,  presently  inquiring,  *  What  is  the  matter? 
Has  not  your  sister  recovered  herself  yet  ? ' 

'I  am  in  such  a  difficulty,'  said  Margot,  speaking  low  and 
hurriedly.   *  Valerie  is  packing.' 

*  Packing !    Does  she  mean  to  go  away  to-day,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  at  once — directly  after  breakfast.' 

*  But  she  cannot,'  said  Croft,  decidedly.  *  There  is  the  play 
to-night.    She  cannot  leave  before  that ! ' 

*  I  know ;  I  have  told  her,'  said  Margot,  sorrowftdly,  '  but  she 
will  not  listen.  She  says  she  is  miserable  in  this  place,  and  that 
she  could  never  face  these  people  again.' 

'  Is  not  that  somewhat  unreasonable  ? '  inqm'red  Sir  John. 
*  My  aunt  will  be  very  much  hurt  if  she  upsets  all  her  arrange- 
ments at  the  last  moment,  and  prevents  the  play  from  taking 
place.  After  all,'  with  gathering  irritation,  '  it  is  not  Lady  Mary's 
fault  that  the  people  about  here  are  so,'  he  hesitated  for  an  epithet, 
*  so  turnip-headed.' 

*  I  know — I  know,'  agreed  Margot,  deeply  distressed.  •  I  have 
said  everything  I  can  think  of,  but  she  will  not  listen.  She  has 
packed  her  own  box,  and  now  she  is  packing  mine.' 

Sir  John  knit  his  brows.  '  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  you, 
mademoiselle.  I  know  that,  when  you  like,  you  can  make  your 
sister  obey  you ;  now  you  apparently  wish  me  to  believe  that  you 
have  no  authority  over  her.' 

'  No ;  you  do  not  understand,'  returned  Margot,  almost  tear- 
fully. '  When  Valerie  is  quite  herself,  I  can  almost  always  manage 
her ;  but  every  now  and  then  she  takes  a  fit,  a  freak — I  do  not 
know  what  you  call  it — and  then  she  will  go  her  own  way  in  spite 
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of  me.  She  is  often  sorry  afterwards,  par  exemple ;  but  then  the 
mischief  is  done.' 

'  The  mischief  will  be  considerable  this  time/  said  Croft. 
'  There  will  be  a  fine  row  when  my  aunt  hears  yon  are  going. 
Naturally  she  will  talk — she  is  rather  a  good  hand  at  that — and 
her  firiends  will  talk,  and  will  do  your  sister  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Seriously,  you  must  make  her  change  her  mind.' 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest — and,  moreover,  exceedingly 
annoyed.  He  had  on  the  previous  evening  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  maturing  of  certain  benevolent  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  these  young  people,  but  for  the  furtherance  of  most 
of  these  schemes  he  had  counted  upon  Lady  Mar3r's  aid ;  and 
this  foolish,  wilful,  touchy  little  genius  was  going  to  draw  down 
upon  herself  the  implacable  wrath  of  that  lady  and  her 
following. 

'  Tell  your  Sister  she  must  not  go  away,'  he  said ;  adding,  as 
Margot  replied  by  an  exasperating  little  shrug,  *  Look  here,  I  will 
speak  to  her  myself.  Just  tell  her  I  want  to  say  one  word  to 
her — ask  her  if  she  will  come  down  for  a  moment  to  the 
terrace.' 

Breakfast  being  over,  Margot  went  in  search  of  her  sister, 
whom  she  found  wrestling  with  the  strap  of  her  trunk.  On 
hearing  Sir  John's  request  Valerie  paused  for  a  moment,  fix>wning. 
*  What  does  he  want  me  for  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  know  ? '  returned  Margot,  with  a  deprecatory 
gesture.     *  You  had  better  go  and  ask  him.' 

*  I  warn  you,'  said  Valerie,  looking  very  determined,  *  that  I 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  remain — my  mind  is  quite  made  up.  Go 
and  tell  Lady  Mary  Bracken  that  we  return  to  town  to-day,  and 
ask  at  what  time  a  train  leaves.' 

*  Ceat  boUf  c'est  boUj  said  Margot,  composedly.  *  Meanwhile 
go  and  speak  to  Sir  John.' 

She  sat  down  on  the  bed  while  Valerie  went  downstairs,  but,  in 
spite  of  her  assumption  of  unconcern,  she  listened  with  a  very 
anxious  heart  for  her  sister's  returning  footsteps.  At  last  they 
sounded  in  the  passage  without,  rapid  and  bounding.  The  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Valerie  appeared,  her  face  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

*  We  remain,'  she  announced. 

Margot  was  careful  not  to  express  too  much  satisfaction. 

*  Ah,  you  have  changed  your  mind,'  she  said  quietly. 

*  Sir  John  has  changed  my  mind,'  returned  Valerie.     *  He  is 
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very  amusing — Sir  John.  Decidedly  I  like  >^inn — ^it  is  because  I 
like  him  that  I  remain.  Do  not  make  such  big  eyes,  my  Margot  t 
See,  I  am  quite  in  a  good  humour  again.  I  am  no  longer  spleerUe. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  be  very  nice,  you  will  unpack  those  great 
big  boxes  again.  You  see,  I  am  so  tired — so  tired !  It  was  such 
hard  work  getting  everything  in ;  so  now  you,  my  little  sister, 
may  take  your  turn,  and  pull  everything  out  again.  Bu  reate^  it 
is  much  easier.' 

*  0  Valerie,  Valerie,'  said  Margot  with  a  smile,  half  reproach- 
ful and  half  tender,  '  you  will  always  be  a  child.' 

'  And  you  will  idways  be  a  grandmother,'  cried  Valerie,  dancing 
round  her.  '  No,  a  grandfather — ^a  patriarch ;  that  is  more  venerable 
still^^Fatriarch  Margot !  TieTia  !  it  is  an  idea  that.  I  will  call 
you  my  patriarch,  my  BorirjHipa.  You  remember  in  ''  Le  Petit 
Chose  "  how  the  hero  calls  his  brother  '^  La  m^re  Jacques  "  ?  I 
thought  tJie  idea  so  pretty — I  love  that  book,  though  you  would 
not  let  me  finish  it  because  you  said  it  was  not  for  young  girls. 
So  now  I  shall  call  you  Grandfather  Margot.  Au  revoir,  Bon- 
papa.  I  am  going  downstairs  to  make  Sir  John  rehearse.  He 
was  so  funny  about  the  rehearsal ;  if  you  had  heard  him,  you 
would  have  laughed !  He  said,  if  I  went  away,  his  career  as  an 
actor  would  come  to  an  end — he  is  fanny,  with  his  career !  If  he 
depended  on  acting  for  his  daily  bread,  I  think  he  would  starve, 
poor  man !  Now  I  am  going  downstairs  to  teach  him  to  say  '^  I 
love  you,  Cecilia,"  in  tones  a  little  less  icy  than  those  he  used 
yesterday.    Meanwhile  you  can  unpack  the  trunks.' 

'  I  will  come  too,'  said  Margot,  quickly ;  *  the  trunks  can  wait. 
You  will  want  me  to  prompt  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  know  his  part  and  mine  too.  Let  us  see — 
how  does  it  go  ?  Cecilia^  from  the  first  moTnent  I  saw  you,  I 
fdt  my  heart  fla/me.  0  Margot,  do  you  remember  how  he  said 
it  yesterday  ?  It  might  have  been  the  multiplication  table !  But 
now  I  am  going — no,  no,  you  need  not  come ;  I  think  he  will  be 
less  shy  if  we  are  alone.  Besides,  I  do  want  you  to  get  those  boxes 
out  of  the  way.' 

Instead  of  unpacking  the  boxes,  however,  Margot  sat  quite 
still,  after  her  sister  left  her,  looking  puzzled  and  perturbed.  The 
suddenness  with  which,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John,  Valerie  had 
made  the  concession  previously  so  persistently  refused,  startled 
the  anxious  little  sister.  She  was  even  conscious  of  a  twinge 
of  jealousy — ^this  stranger  had  prevailed  where  she  had  £uled. 
Then  Valerie's  beaming  Sek^o,  her  repeated  announcements  that 
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she  liked  Sir  John,  her  suggestion  that  he  wonld  be  less  shy 
without  Margot's  presence,  all  roused  vague  feelings  of  alarm  and 
disquietude.  As  Margot  sat  upon  the  bed,  her  small  slight  hands 
clasped  round  her  knees,  she  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  done  well 
to  confide  in  this  man.  After  all,  what  did  she  know  of  him  ? 
He  was  certainly  kind  and  good-natured,  and  apparently  anxious 
to  befriend  them ;  but  was  not  this  sudden  diq>lay  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  a  perfect  stranger  in  itself  a  little  suspicious  ? 

Margot  coloured  and  bit  her  lips  as  she  thought  of  their 
conversation  on  the  previous  evening.  She  had  talked  to  him 
of  their  struggles,  their  poverty — ^why  had  she  been  so  foolish  ? 
What  could  she  suppose  a  handsome,  careless  young  flaruur  like 
Sir  John  Croft  could  care  about  the  hardships  of  two  poor  little 
unknown  artists?  Her  recital  had  doubtless  merely  aroused  a 
kind  of  vague  curiosity  and  interest.  This  idle  young  man  had 
been  idly  amused  by  the  glimpse  of  a  mode  of  Ufe  so  unlike  his 
own.  Yes,  he  had  been  amused !  He  had  amused  himself  by 
proposing  first  to  learn  the  violin!  To  learn  the  violin!  The 
violin !  At  thirty !  Surely  that  alone  might  have  shown  her  how 
little  in  earnest  he  was.  Then  he  had  said  he  would  take  singing 
lessons — fix)m  Valerie.  He  was  now  acting  with  Valerie ;  in  fiwt, 
he  was  amusing  himself  with  the  child.  As  this  thought  struck 
Margot  she  jumped  off  the  bed,  and,  without  heeding  the  unpacked 
boxes,  ran  hastily  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house,  making  her  way 
at  once  to  the  green  enclosure  where  the  private  rehearsal  of 
yesterday  had  taken  place.  As  she  approached  she  could  hear 
voices — Sir  John  declaiming  with  far  more  vigour  and  energy 
than  before,  and  Valerie  laughing  and  commending. 

When  Margot  appeared  under  the  arch  in  the  yew  hedge,  Sir 
John  rose  rather  hastily  from,  his  knees,  and  Valerie  jumped  up 
from  the  rustic  chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  clapped 
her  hands. 

^  My  pupil  is  making  progress,'  she  cried ;  *  U  avance  d  grands 
pas  I  Ahy  je  faaswre^  nous  avons  Hen  travailU — ^have  we  not.  Sir 
John  ?  You  should  hear  him  say  he  loves  Cecilia  now !  It  is 
quite  another  thing.' 

Margot  glanced  anxiously  and  inquiringly  at  Sir  John ;  it 
struck  her  that  he  looked  rather  foolish. 

'  Since  this  gentleman  is  now  perfect  in  his  part,'  she  said 
coldly,  ^  it  strikes  me  that  you  had  better  come  back  to  the  house. 
You  have  not  yet  seen  Lady  Mary  Bracken,  remember ;  and  she 
has  been  most  kindly  inquiring  about  you,' 
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Valerie  made  a  little  poating  grimace.  *  It  is  so  nice  out  here/ 
she  said. 

^  The  general  rehearsal  will  take  place  immediately.' 

'  B(m^  said  Valerie,  Met  us  go  to  the  general  rehea^rsal.  Do  not 
forget  my  instructions,  Mr.  Pupil.' 

She  darted  through  the  hedge,  and  danced  before  them  along 
the  terrace. 

What  a  child  she  was !  She  could  not  have  been  more  uncon- 
cerned if  Sir  John  Croft  had  been  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old.  He 
amused  her ;  but  then,  in  certain  moods,  a  little  boy  of  five  years 
old  would  also  have  amused  her.  But  Sir  John?  It  was  very  evident 
that  Valerie  amused  him.  Was  the  game  on  his  part  as  simple 
and  innocent  as  on  hers  ? 

At  the  subsequent  rehearsal  this  much  at  least  was  evident — 
Croft  had  much  benefited  by  Valerie's  instructions.  No  one  who 
now  heard  him  declare  his  passion  for  Cecilia  could  doubt  its  depth 
and  sincerity.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world  ;  and  when  Cecilia  wept,  he  dried  her  tears  with  all  the 
tenderness  conceivable.  Poor  Margot  alone  did  not  rejoice  in  Sir 
John's  prowess ;  every  one  else  was  delighted. 

^  I  always  told  you  my  nephew  was  an  excellent  actor/  said 
Lady  Mary ;  *  but  really,  this  time,  I  think  he  surpasses  himself. 
He  looks  the  part  so  well,  doesn't  he  ?  The  htau  i(Ual  of  a  young 
lover ! ' 

The  success  of  the  play  was  colossal.  Every  place  was  taken, 
and  still  people  crowded  in.  Lady  Mary  at  first  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  performers  by  issuing  sundry  directions  in  a 
loud  whisper : 

*  Move  up,  move  up — You  can  get  in  two  or  three  more  there — 
Bring  up  a  few  more  benches — Those  people  at  the  end  will  have 
to  stand  up,  that's  all.' 

But  when  she  once  could  be  induced  to  sit  down,  and  leave 
off  crackling  her  programme,  everything  went  smoothly.  The 
applause  was  vociferous.  At  the  end  of  each  act  Cecilia  and  her 
lover  were  called  before  the  curtain  ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
they  were  obliged  to  return  three  times,  and  received  quite  an 
ovation. 

When  Sir  John  at  leogth  led  Valerie  off  the  stage,  he  inquired, 
looking  down  at  the  radiant  face  beside  him,  and  involuntarily 
pressing  the  Uttle  fingers  which  he  still  held : 

*  Does  not  this  triumph  satisfy  you  ?  I  think  it  should  make 
up  for  your  disappointment  of  tb^  other  day.' 
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The  fingers  were  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  face  clouded 
over. 

^  Ah,'  she  said,  '  this  is  quite  another  thing ;  this  is  play,  but 
my  music  is  my  life.' 

The  actors,  still  in  their  theatrical  gear,  joined  the  rest  of  the 
company  at  supper.  As  was  natural,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
piece  were  seated  side  by  side ;  their  health  was  drunk,  and  every 
one  was  very  merry.  Valerie  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
momentary  sadness,  and  was  the  merriest  of  all.  She  was  more 
than  merry ;  she  was  wild.  She  spoke  of  herself  as  Cecilia,  and 
called  Sir  John  her  JiancS.  Margot,  separated  from  her  by  half 
the  length  of  the  table,  vainly  tried  to  check  her  by  warning 
glances ;  but  Valerie  would  not  heed.  The  young  duenna's  face 
grew  haggard  with  anxiety  beneath  its  rouge  and  powder ;  she  was 
on  thorns. 

The  child  meant  nothing — ^no  one  knew  that  better  than  she  ; 
but  what  would  other  people  think?  It  was  so  important  for 
Valerie  in  her  position  to  be  prudent,  to  avoid  drawing  down  ujwn 
herself  censorious  criticism. 

'  Luckily  we  are  leaving  to-morrow,'  she  said  to  herself,  over 
and  over  again,  while  Valerie  laughed  and  talked  nonsense. 

But  when  next  morning  Sir  John  put  her  and  her  sister  into 
the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  station,  Valerie 
startled  her  by  suddenly  leaning  forward. 

*  Our  number  is  twenty-eight,'  she  cried ;  *  don't  forget ! 
You  promised  to  come  and  see  us,  remember— Twenty-eight ! 
Au  revoir^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

GIOCOSO. 

The  sisters  Kostolitz  had  installed  themselves  in  a  small  furnished 
house  in  Pitt  Street.  All  the  houses  in  Pitt  Street  are  small,  but 
this  one  seemed  to  be  the  tiniest  of  all.  There  was  scarcely  room 
for  two  people  to  stand  abreast  in  the  hall,  or  rather  passage,  into 
which  the  front  door  opened ;  and  the  stairs  were  so  narrow  that 
any  but  very  slender  people  were  obliged  to  ascend  them  sideways, 
wflJking  in  crab-like  fashion.  The  oilcloth  which  covered  stairs 
and  passage  was  very  much  frayed  at  the  edge  and  totally 
destitute  of  pattern.     This  oilcloth  was  Valerie's  despair. 

*  It  jumps  to  the  eyes,'  she  would  say ;  *  no  one  coming  to  th^ 
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hoiue  conld  &Q  to  notice  it,  Margot,  my  dear ;  it  will  need  all  onr 
fiEUMsinations  to  efface  the  impression  it  must  produce.' 

It  was  impossible  that  the  little  rooms  upstairs  should  not 
bear  some  impress  of  the  personalities  of  their  temporary  owners  : 
yet  the  general  effect  was  incongruous  and  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  sisters  had  a  few  valuable  possessions,  evident  remains  of 
better  days.  There  were  four  or  five  really  good  pictures,  includ- 
ing a  half-length  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  easily  recognisable 
as  the  girls'  mother  from  the  likeness  to  Margot ;  there  was  a 
magnificent  Erard  piano,  which  almost  filled  the  little  fiK>nt 
drawing-room ;  and  there  was  a  fine  Vemis-Martin  writing-table. 
But  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  cheap  red  matting,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fumitare  was  of  the  poorest  and  most  meagre  description. 
The  most  comical'  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  Valerie's 
attempts  at  adornment.  Like  many  artists,  she  was  curiously 
wanting  in  what  ordinary  people  woidd  call  good  taste ;  so  long 
as  she  had  colour  and  variety,  she  did  not  care  how  many  incon- 
gruous objects  she  assembled  together.  Thus  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  draping  the  double  doorway  which  separated  their  two 
small  reception-rooms  with  a  portiire. 

'  I  must  have  a  portiire^  Margot,'  she  said ;  '  a  blue  plush 
portiire.    This  room  positively  screams  for  a  blue  portiireJ 

*  And  where  do  you  propose  to  find  the  money  for  one  ? '  asked 
prudent  Margot ;  *  a  good  plush  as  wide  as  that  would  cost  nearly 
ten  shillings  a  yard.' 

Valerie  was,  however,  quite  sure  that  a  cheaper  material  could 
be  had ;  and  after  much  pondering  over  advertisements  and  ex- 
cursions to  different  shops,  she  one  day  electrified  her  sister  by 
announcing  that  she  had  found  the  very  thing. 

*  Bead  this ! '  she  cried,  thrusting  a  newspaper  into  her  hands. 
^  See  here :  Portiirea  complete  wiiJi  solid  brase  rod  amd  fittings, 
plushette  amy  shade.  Is.  6(2.  What  do  you  say  to  that? — 7^.  6<2. 
will  not  ruin  us,  will  it  ? ' 

^  They  cannot  be  good  at  that  price,'  said  Margot.  *  Plushette 
• — what  is  plushette  ? ' 

'  Plushette  is,  without  doubt,  a  sort  of  plush,'  cried  Valerie, 
still  joyfully.  '  Besides,  plushette  or  plush,  what  does  it  signify  ? 
We  shall  have  our  blue  portHre^  and  that  is  the  essential.' 

The  porti^'e  was  got — by  the  bye,  two  portHres  were  found  to 
be  necessary,  as  those  advertised  were  only  wide  enough  to  fit  a 
very  narrow  door — and  Valerie,  mounting  upon  a  table,  put  them 
up  herself.   The  plushette  was  not  exceedingly  rich  in  texture,  and 
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somewhat  scanty  in  dimensionB — ^but  when  you  pulled  the  curtains 
very  hard,  they  TieorZy  joined  in  the  middle;  and  when  you  fieistened 
them  back  with  a  nice  blue  cord  and  tassel,  no  one  could  see  that 
they  were  not  lined,  or  was  likely  to  notice  that  they  did  not 
touch  the  ground.  Valdrie  was  charmed,  and  the  room  apparently 
left  o£f  screaming.  There  were,  besides,  sundry  arrangements  in 
Madras  muslin  and  a  collection  of  glass  and  china  ornaments 
which  were  also  due  to  Valerie.  Margot's  taste  was  much  more 
simple  and  severe ;  but  she  allowed  her  sister  to  do  as  she  liked — 
it  amused  her  and  kept  her  occupied.  She  only  interfered  when 
Valerie  wished  to  introduce  some  startling  or  bizarre  effect  in  the 
adornment  of  her  own  small  person. 

*  No,  no,'  she  would  then  say,  firmly, '  this  is  my  department. 
You  may  deck  the  house,  but  I  will  deck  you.' 

After  their  return  from  Braokenhurst  Val&ie  displayed  a 
sudden  new  energy. 

^Now/  she  said,  with  a  whimsical  smile, '  that  we  have  made 
so  many  new  acquaintances,  and  may  expect  so  many  fiEishionable 
people  to  come  and  see  us,  we  must  be  prepared  for  them. 
Margot,  that  wall-paper  is  hopeless.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  that 
wall-paper.' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  particularly  ugly  specimen  of  the  cheap  and 
dingy  design  common  in  houses  of  the  Pitt  Street  stamp. 

'  The  only  thing  to  be  done,'  pursued  Valerie, '  is  to  cover  it  up 
as  much  as  ever  we  can.    Margot,  have  we  got  any  money  ? ' 

<  A  Uttle,' said  Margot. 

'Then  come  out.  We  will  buy  some  more  Madras  muslin, 
and  some  little  china  plates  and  Japanese  fans.' 

Margot  sighed.  More  Madras  muslin !  Nevertheless,  if  it 
only  kept  Valerie  from  thinking  about  Sir  John,  what  did  it 
matter  with  how  much  rubbish  she  filled  the  room  ?  So  Val&ie 
dragged  her  from  one  shop  to  another,  being  invariably  charmed 
with  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  cheap  and  showy  articles  in  the 
windows,  and  somewhat  disappointed  when  admitted  to  a  nearer 
inspection.  She  was  very  busy  with  scissors  and  needle  for  many 
days  afterwards,  though,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  she  was  extremely 
awkward  with  both,  for  her  little  fingers  were  clumsy  when  they 
attempted  to  manipulate  anything  unconnected  with  her  art; 
then  hammer  and  nails  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  Margot 
submitted  to  the  noise  and  bustle  and  the  general  transformation 
of  the  little  room.  The  only  time  she  felt  inclined  to  protest  was 
when  Valerie  tied  bpws  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  hooks  which  supr 
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ported  their  pictures ;  but  the  sight  of  the  little  woman's  triumph 
tis  she  surveyed  her  handiwork  disarmed  her. 

^n  Toefavt  dii  joli/  said  Valerie,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  her  hands  behind  her ;  then,  suddenly  wheeling  round, 
she  inquired,  '  What  will  Sir  John  Croft  think  of  this  when  he 
comes  to  see  us  ? ' 

*  Ma  mignonne,'  said  Margot,  very  gently,  *  do  not  imagine 
that  he  will  come  to  see  us.  My  dear,  young  men  are  like  that ; 
they  say  a  thing  and  they  do  not  mean  it.  By  this  time  he  has 
probably,  forgotten  our  very  existence.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  he  will  come,'  cried  Valerie,  not  in  the  least 
^lisconcerted.  *  I  know  him  better  than  you  do.  He  will  come 
and  sing.  Do — rt — mi,  &c.  You  will  have  your  most  solemn  face  on, 
but  he  will  be  looking  round  all  the  time  to  see  if  I  am  laughing.' 

Weeks  passed,  however,  and  Sir  John  did  not  come ;  but  one 
day  an  immense  hamper  of  game  arrived,  with  his  compUments, 
for '  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz.'  Valerie's  delight  was  unbounded. 
She  insisted  on  opening  the  hamper  there  and  then,  and  spreading 
out  its  contents  on  the  floor. 

^ Three,  four  pheasants,'  she  cried,  'and  two  hares!  Dcvmt! 
Sir  John  does  not  do  things  by  halves.  How  does  lie  suppose  two 
little  persons  like  us  will  get  through  all  that  ?  They  are  superb 
—did  you  ever  see  so  much  game  in  your  life  before,  Jane  ? '  she 
inquired,  addressing  the  little  maid-of-aU-work,  who  was  looking 
on  open-mouthed. 

*  Never— except  in  the  shops,  miss.' 

Valerie  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  Then  she  began  to 
pull  out  some  of  the  pheasants'  long  tail  feathers.  *  Now  you  can 
take  them  all  away  again  ;  put  theift  back  in  the  hamper  carefally, 
and  don't  drop  it  on  your  way  downstairs.' 

Jane  retired,  groaning  and  protesting  that  it  was  as  much 
as  she  could  do  to  lift  the  hamper;  and  Valerie  skipped  back 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  began  to  stick  the  feathers  upright 
in  her  hair. 

'Look  at  me,  Margot,'  she  cried  presently,  exploding  with 
laughter.  'I  am  an  Indian  chief.  I  am  Plvms  cCAigUj  the 
chief  of  the  Sioux  I  Oarde  d  toi — I  will  scalp  thee  with  my  toma- 
hawk.' 

She  rushed  towards  Margot,  brandishing  a  paper-knife ;  but 
Margot's  smile  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  Sir  John,'  she  said;  *  I  must  write  and 
thank  him  at  once.' 
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The  Indian  chief  laid  her  tomahawk  on  the  table. 

*  P(mr  gay  nmi !  It  is  I  who  will  write  to  him — ^he  sent  the 
game  to  me.' 

^The  hamper  was  addressed  MddemoiaeUe  KoatoliiZy  said 
Margot  gently.  '  I  must  remind  you,  petite  impertintntej  that  I 
have  been  in  the  world  five  years  longer  than  yon.' 

^  Not  at  all/  cried  Valerie  eagerly,  but  laughing  too ;  '  it  is  I 
who  am  really  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz — the  great  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz,  the  celebrated  violinist,  about  whom  all  Europe  will 
one  day  be  raving !  The  game  was  sent  to  me,  I  tell  you — ^you 
may  help  to  eat  it,  but  I  will  thank  him  for  it.' 

Margot  sat  down,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  Valerie  once  more 
seized  the  paper-knife  and  danced  round  her,  crying  out,  '  I  will 
scalp  thee — ^I  will  scalp  thee,  if  thou  art  cross.'  Then,  suddenly 
thrusting  her  face  close  to  her  sister's,  she  said  pleadingly,  '  Do 
not  look  so  serious,  my  patriarch — Bmi-papa  Margot.' 

What  was  to  be  done  except  to  smile  and  give  in  ? 

'You  will  see  what  a  nice  little  letter  I  will  send  him/ 
cried  Valerie ;  and  triumphantly  sitting  down  to  the  writing-table, 
fthe  began  the  missive  forthwith.  A  mischievous  smile  played 
about  her  lips,  and  now  and  then  she  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'  Valerie,  what  are  you  writing  ? '  cried  Margot  anxiously. 

'  I  will  read  it  to  you  when  I  have  finished.  Do  not  be  afinid 
—Sir  John  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  my  letter.' 

Presently  she  called  out,  '  A  la  bonhev/Ty  it  is  done*  Now 
you  shall  hear  it.'  Wheeling  round  on  her  chair  so  as  to  &ce 
her  sister,  she  began : 

*  Monsieur  rrum  futur ' 

'  Valerie,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  have  written  that  I ' 

Margot  had  sprung  up,  making  a  hasty  gesture  as  though  she 
would  snatch  the  paper  firom  her  sister's  hands. 

'No,  no,'  cried  Valerie,  jumping  up  too,  and  holding  the 
letter  out  of  her  reach.  '  Do  not  be  afiraid.  I  have  put  something 
much  more  appropriate  than  that — Morisieur  le  Chassefwr, 

Margot  threw  up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven.  '  Worse 
and  worse ! '  she  cried. 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  veiy  clever  of  me  to  think  of  it.  You 
understand  that  if  this  gentleman  sends  us  game,  he  naturally 
wishes  us  to  admire  his  prowess  as  a  sportsman.  That  is  what  I 
mean  to  convey  to  him,  delicately  and  without  the  appearance 
of  flattery.  Well,  I  continue  :  My  sister  and  I  were  both 
astonished  and  pleased  to  receive  your  handsome  present  of 
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game. — There,  that  is  very  conveTuMe^  is  it  not  ? — BvJty  my  dear 
Sir ' 

^  One  does  not  say  My  dear  Si/r^  in  English,  among  friends  or 
acquaintances,'  put  in  Margot. 

'  Never  mind ;  he  will  understand  that  I  think  in  French.  But 
now  do  let  me  read  without  interruptions :  my  dear  Sir,  you 
viust  have  Toade  to  yowraelf  a  tyu/notta  idea  of  our  appetites. 
How  do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  come  to  ike  end  of  all  you 
have  sent  us?  If  you  had  seen  the  mountain  of  game  in  ofwr 
hall  this  Tnomi/ngj  with  only  two  such  very  little  people  to  eat  it, 
you  would  have  laughed^  as  I  did.  But  we  do  nx>t,  I  assure  you^ 
complain  of  your  excessive  generosity — on  the  contrary,  we  rnean 
to  regale  ourselves  well.  We  shall  have  banquets  of  pheasants — 
we  shall  feast  on  ha/res.  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own  about  those 
hares :  after  loe  have  roasted  them,  and  grilled  them,  and  made. 
fricassees  of  them,  a/ad  soup  of  them,  we  shall  maJce  the  remainder 
into  little  pies.  If  you  knew  how  1  adore  pate  de  lidvre !  I  shall 
hardly  have  patience  to  go  through  the  first  stages — roasti/ng, 
(jriliin^f,  &c.  I  am  also  looking  forwa/rd  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  all  make  little  pies  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  chef  vnll  make  theniy 
Margot  wUl  superintend,  a/nd  I  will  advise. — You  see,  I  speak 
of  our  chef — to  make  him  believe  qvs  nous  menons  grand  train  id. 
He  will  not  know  that  Jane  is  not  only  chef  but  maitre  d'hdtely 
laquais^  femme  de  chambre.* 

'Valerie,  is  it  possible  to  be  so  childish? '  cried  Margot,  with 
real  anger.  *  Sir  John  Croft  knows  very  well  that  we  are  poor — 
indeed,  it  is  probably  for  that/  she  added  bitterly, '  that  he  has  sent 
us  this  hamper.     He  thinks  that  we  have  not  enough  to  eat/ 

'  But  what  takes  you  ? '  cried  Valerie,  in  astonishment ;  *  there 
you  are,  as  red  as  a  little  bantam  cock  I  I  assure  you,  Sir  John 
would  never  permit  himself  such  impertinent  ideas.  He  sends  us 
this  game  as  a  poUtessCj  une  amahUitS — a  little  souvenir,  enfln. 
Tieiis,  let  me  finish  my  letter.' 

'  No,'  cried  Margot,  almost  passionately ;  '  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  letter  could  go— I  will  not  allow  you  to  send  it.' 

*  And  why  not,  if  you  please  ? '  inquired  Valerie,  becoming  red  in 
her  turn.  *  It  is  a  very  pretty  letter,  very  nicely  written — Sir  John 
will  like  it  very  much.' 

'  Sir  John  would  probably  laugh  at  it  with  all  his  heart,'  cried 
Margot;  then,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  *No,  no,  my  dear 
little  sister,  I  cannot  let  you  send  that  letter.  Do  you  not  see,  it  is 
not,  to  begin  with,  such  a  letter  as  a  young  girl  should  write  to  a 
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gentleman  with  whom  she  is  only  slightly  acquainted  ?  Then, 
the  tone  is  not  becoming — no,  really  it  is  not,  Valerie.  We  must 
not  forget  our  position,  and  Sir  John's.' 

*  Ta,  to,  ta^  said  Valerie,  ^je  me  moque  bien  of  Sir  John's 
position.  Has  he  more  than  sixteen  quarterings  par  hasard  ? 
And  our  mother,  then  ? ' 

*  The  fact  remains,  my  dear  child,  that  he  is  a  personage,  and 
we  are  very  insignificant.  But  even  independently  of  this  fact, 
your  letter  would  never  do.  It  is  too  familiar,  too  efiusive,  too 
Tiaive^  enfin.  Let  me  write  a  little  note,  Valerie — ^just  a  few  lines 
to  say  we  have  received  the  hamper,  and  to  thank  him.  I  assure 
you,  it  is  all  that  is  needed.' 

Valerie  moved  away  from  the  writing-table.  *  You  are  very 
disagreeable ;  I  detest  you,'  she  observed  briefly.  Then  she  went 
out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  with  a  bang.  Margot  had  soon 
written  her  note ;  but  it  struck  her,  on  reading  it  over,  that  it  was 
stiflF  and  ungracious.  She  tore  up  the  sheet  and  wrote  it  over 
again.  Presently  Valerie  came  into  the  room,  and  stood  beside 
her  sister's  chair.  Margot  glanced  round.  Valerie  was  smiling, 
and  replacing  the  pheasant-feathers  in  her  hair.  Margot, 
delighted  to  see  her  good-humour  restored,  went  on  with  her 
letter  tranquilly. 

*  Is  it  fijiished  ? '  inquired  Valerie  by-and-by,  in  deep  and  tragic 
tones. 

*  Yes,  at  last,*  said  Margot,  looking  up.  *  0  Valerie,  what  are 
you  doing  ? ' 

Valerie  had  wrapped  herself  in  a  table-cloth,  draping  it  over 
her  shoulder  after  the  manner  of  an  Indian's  blanket ;  and  now, 
paper-knife  in  hand,  struck  a  valiant  attitude.  When  Margot 
looked  at  her,  she  uttered  an  extraordinary  whoop  and  began  to 
caper  about  the  room. 

*  It  is  a  war-dance ! '  she  exclaimed,  presently  haltiDg.  *  Plume 
d'Aigle  rejoices  because  he  has  conquered  the  white  chief.  Yes, 
my  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  your  letter  is  extremely  convervable  and 
beautifully  written,  and  you  may  also  post  it,  if  you  have  a  fancy 
to  do  so ;  but  my  letter  has  already  gone.' 

*  Gone  ! '  cried  Margot  in  consternation. 

*  Yes,'  cried  Val(5rie,  resuming  her  dance  of  triumph ;  '  I  put  it 
in  the  post  myself.' 

Margot  turned  white  with  vexation.  She  had  a  temper  of  her 
own,  though  she  never  showed  it  to  her  beloved,  if  wayward 
charge ;  therefore  she  did  not  now  trust  herself  to  speak.     Tearing 
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up  her  own  note  into  little  bits,  she  threw  them  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and,  crossing  the  room,  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

Valerie  followed  her ;  but,  without  appearing  to  notice  her, 
Margot  turned  over  the  music  on  the  piano,  and  presently,  selecting 
a  difficult  and  rather  uninteresting  study,  began  to  play. 

*  Are  you  very  angry  ?  *  inquired  Valerie  presently. 

^  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  pleased  ? '  answered  Murgot,  without 
turning  her  head. 

Valerie  sighed ;  then,  apparently  struck  by  an  idea,  rushed  to 
the  writing-table,  whence  she  presently  returned  with  a  penhandle 
sticking  out  of  her  mouth  and  another  in  her  hand,  which  she 
gravely  ofiFered  to  Margot. 

'  Plume  d'Aigle  offers  the  great  white  chief  the  pipe  of  peace,' 
she  cried.     '  Do  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  ! ' 

^  Ah  Qtty  tu  m^ennuiea  a  la  fin,'  said  Margot,  jumping  up  im- 
patiently. ^  You  have  played  this  game  long  enough — moreover, 
I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  enjoy  it.* 

Valerie  slowly  took  the  feathers  out  of  her  hair  and  restored 
the  penholders  and  table-cloth  to  their  proper  places ;  then  she 
sat  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Margot  resumed  her  playing, 
but  she  made  mistakes  and  was  abstracted.  By-and-by  she  went 
across  to  Val6rie  and  took  her  in  her  arms.  '  I  cannot  be  angry 
with  you,'  she  said. 

Valerie  clung  to  her,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'  No,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  your  poor  little  Valerie,*  she 
said  piteously.  '  I  feel  as  though  the  ground  were  crumbling 
beneath  my  feet  when  you  are  angry  !  Ah,  you  must  always  love 
your  child,  even  wher  she  is  naughty.* 

*  She  is  sometimes  very  naughty,  though,'  said  Margot 
tenderly. 

*  And  you  would  not  let  me  pretend  I  vras  an  Indian,'  lamented 
Valerie.  *  You  would  not  laugh ;  you  would  not  even  smile  I  But 
now  I  must  just  do  one  thing  more— only  one  thing  more — and 
then  I  will  never  be  an  Indian  again.' 

Disengaging  herself  from  her  sister's  arms,  she  ran  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  with  great  ceremony  and  a  very  solemn  face  thrust 
the  shovel  under  the  hearthrug. 

*  Child,  what  are  you  doing  ? '  cried  Margot. 

*  I  am  burying  the  hatchet,'  cried  Valerie.  *  Now  the  Indian 
chief  and  his  great  white  brother  will  never  quarrel  again.' 

No  further  allusion  was  therefore  made  to  Valerie's  letter  until 
a  fortnight  or  so  later,  when  another  hamper  arrived  from  Sir 
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John.  This  time  it  was  quite  a  small  one,  and,  when  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  snipe,  woodcock,  and  golden  plover.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  little  note  saying  that  Sir  John  Croft  hoped 
Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  and  her  sister  would  find  that  he  had  duly 
considered  the  smallness  of  their  appetites. 

Valerie  clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  about  the  room.  '  Tu 
voia,  in  vcia^^  she  cried, '  I  did  well  to  write  that  letter !  He  was 
not  at  all  angry,  but  very  much  amused/ 

'  I  never  doubted  that  he  would  be  amused,'  said  Margot, 

About  the  middle  of  November  yet  another  hamper  came ; 
this  time  it  contained  flowers,  every  kind  of  rare  hothouse  bloom 
seeming  to  be  there  represented. 

Valerie's  delight  knew  no  bounds ;  she  filled  every  vase  and 
glass  that  she  possessed,  laughing  and  singing  the  while. - 

'  The  room  is  like  a  fairy  bower,'  she  cried.  '  I  wish  somebody 
nice  would  call;  I  wish  Sir  John  would  come  himself.  Is  it  not 
strange,  Margot,  that  he  does  not  come  to  town  to  begin  his 
singing  lessons  ?    He  said  he  would  come  soon,  did  he  not  ? ' 

'  He  said  so,'  said  Margot,  '  but  he  is  probably  amusing  himself 
very  much  somewhere  else.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  he  will  come  soon,'  repeated  Valerie. 


(7*0  be  continued.) 
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'  The  Kindest-hearted  of  the  Great.* 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  England  will  never  be  com- 
pletely known  until  the  annals  of  the  great  houses  have  been 
compiled,  and  fitted  into  the  gaps  in  the  plan  and  the  picture.  As 
it  is,  we  are  only  shown  what  may  be  called  the  full-dress  per- 
formances, when,  as  for  example  in  1688,  a  noble  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne  carries  the  vox  populi  uncomfortably  close  to  the  ear 
of  the  Lord's  anointed.  In  the  same  way,  the  mere  mention  of 
the  names — taken  at  random — of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Prior,  Priestley, 
Crabbe,  shows  that  the  tradition  of  private  beneficence  was  just  as 
consistently  and  successfully  maintained  by  the  privileged  order 
as  their  other  great  tradition  of  public  service.  And  yet  here, 
too,  a  whole  world  of  those  details  in  which  truth  hides  lies  waiting 
to  be  recovered  from  the  dust  and  the  dark  of  muniment  and 
lumber  room. 

The  documents  which  we  propose  in  what  follows  to  lay  before 
the  reader  belong,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  no  question  here  of  rescuing  a  scribbler  from 
a  sponging-house.  No  longer  does  the  philosopher  prompt  the 
peer  with  ddevida  est  Carthago^  or  reduce  the  movements  of  a 
racehorse  to  first  principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  tables  are 
turned.  Whereas  formerly  the  mummer  was  as  much  my  lord's 
servant  as  his  cook,  nowadays  mummery  has  developed  into  a 
branch  of  moral  instruction,  and  the  '  fellow  who  shows  himself 
for  a  shilling '  patronises  with  a  kind  of  amiable  benediction  the 
fellow  who  only  pays  the  shilling  at  the  door. 

And  yet  in  one  case,  at  least,  patronage  survived,  but  trans- 
formed in  fact  and  in  name  as  friendship.  ^  The  kindest-hearted  of 
the  great '  befriended — to  name  three  only  out  of  the  whole  literary 
and  artistic  world  of  his  day — Leigh  Hunt,  the  reformer  of  the 
Prince  Begent ;  Dickens,  the  creator  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock ; 
and  Thackeray,  the  intrepid  satirist,  who  feared  not  to  carry  the 
holy  war  against  privilege  into  the  very  heart  of  the  servants'  hall. 


3  to      'THE  KINDEST-HEARTED  OF  THE  GREAT' 

William  G-eorge  Spencer,  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  son  of  the 
fifth  Doke  and  the  beautiful  Duchess,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1811.  He  took  no  very  active  share  in  public  life,  a  circumstance 
which  Grreville  attributes  to  his  deafiiess,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  seen  little  in  the  politics  of  the  Grreville  period 
to  rouse  or  to  reward  his  ambitioD.  Once,  at  any  rate,  he 
prefeired  rather  to  be  guided  by  the  great  Liberal  tradition  of  his 
house  than  to  be  misled  by  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the 
engaging  person  of  Greorge  IV. ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  a  man  of 
taste,  the  friend  of  art  and  letters,  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  break 
the  long  Cavendish  line  of  men  of  afiPairs.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  with  him  only  in  so  far  as  his  dominant  impulse  and 
ambition  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  chief  literary  men  and 
movements  of  his  day. 

His  intimacy  with  Dickens  began  in  1851,  when,  in  aid  of  the 
projected  *  Gruild  of  Literature  and  Art,'  Lytton's  comedy,  •  Not 
so  bad  as  we  seem,'  was  performed  before  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  at  Devonshire  House.  As  manager,  Dickens  had 
to  contend  with  more  than  the  difficulties  that  are  usually  involved 
in  the  production  of  private  theatricals ;  and  those  who  remember 
the  skUl,  care,  and  delicacy  with  which  Inspector  Bucket  fulfilled 
a  confidential  mission  for  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  on  duty  at  Devonshire  House. 

^  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  which  of  your  people  will  have 
charge,  on  both  nights,  of  the  admissions  ?  It  is  important  that 
Mr.  WiUs  ^  and  I  should  have  a  little  talk  with  bim.  I  have  spoken 
to  Inspector  Field  of  the  Detective  Police  (one  of  my  Night-guides 
and  wholly  devoted),  and  have  requested  him  to  attend  Mr.  Wills 
on  both  nights  in  plain  clothes.  He  is  discretion  itself,  and 
accustomed  to  the  most  delicate  missions.  Upon  the  least  hint 
from  Mr.  Wills,  he  would  show  our  fair  correspondent  the  wrong 
way  to  the  theatre,  and  not  say  a  word  until  he  had  her  out  of 
hearing — when  he  would  be  most  polite  and  considerate.' 

Along  series  of  letters  passed  between  Dickens  and  the  Duke, 
of  which  the  greater  number,  concerned,  as  they  are,  mainly  with 
the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  practical  details,  would  hardly 
interest  the  reader.  In  the  following  extract  he  strikes  a  favourite 
note,  which  his  studious  admirers  may  remember  to  have  heard  in 
Pickwick} 

'  Secretaiy  of  the  Guild. 

'  This  eztraot  and^the.suooeeding  letter  are  published  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Miss  Hogarth,  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 
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•  Broadfitairs :  Sunday,  June  1, 1851. 

'  •  .  •  I  am  in  a  {avourite  house  of  mine  here,  perched  by  itself 
on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  with  the  green  com  growing  all  about  it  and 
the  larks  singing  invisible  all  day  long.  The  freshness  of  the 
sea  and  the  association  of  the  place  (I  finished  Copperfield  in 
this  same  airy  nest)  have  set  me  to  work  with  great  vigor,  and  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  ever  a  Manager,  and  ever  go  about 
with  a  painted  face  in  gaslight. 

*  When  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  in  the  room 
where  we  have  since  held  so  many  Councils,  you  gratified  me  very 
much  by  your  affectionate  remembrance  of  Copperfidd.  I  am 
having  him  put  into  a  decent  suit  of  morocco,  and  when  he 
comes  home  in  his  new  dress  shall  entreat  you  to  give  him  a 
place  on  your  shelves  for  my  sake.  You  see  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  give  me  encouragement  I 

'  When  I  saw  you  last  I  was  quite  full  of  the  melancholy  of 
having  turned  a  leaf  in  my  life.  It  was  so  sad  to  see  the  curtain 
dropped  on  what  you  had  made  so  bright  and  interesting  and 
triumphant,  that  something  of  the  shadow  of  the  great  curtain 
which  isSHs  on  everything  seemed  for  a  little  while  to  be  upon  my 
spirits.  I  have  an  indescribable  dread  of  leave-takings ;  and  the 
taking  leave  of  such  a  gracious  scene  made  me  almost  miserable — 
which  I  acknowledge  here,  because  it  was  certainly  and 
undoubtedly  your  fault. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

^  With  the  utmost  earnestness  of  my  heart,  .... 

*  Charles  Dickens.' 


The  play  was  subsequently  performed  in  the  provinces  for  the 
same  object,  and  Dickens  did  not  forget  to  inform  the  Duke  from 
time  to  time  of  the  events  of  the  tour. 

For  instance : — 

'  Jerrold,  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  has  deserted  us  under  cir- 
cumstances that  do  not  at  all  improve  the  act.  I  have  said 
''  deserted  us^^  but  I  ought  rather  to  say  has  deserted  himself.  It 
is  no  new  infirmity  of  his,  however,  never  to  be  true  to  himself. 
I  am  mistaken  if  he  does  not  bitterly  repent  this  false  step,  long 
after  it  is  too  late.' 
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Again,  writing  from  Newcastle,  he  says : — 

<  I  met  Lord  CarliBle  at  the  Railway  station  here,  yesterday. 
He  is  coming  to  the  play  to-night,  after  joining  an  antiquarian 
botheration  at  Alnwick  this  morning.  The  archaeologist  gentry 
departed  from  our  hotel  magnificently  got  up  for  the  purpose  at 
9  o'clock.  There  were  some  portentous  white  cravats  among  them, 
and  an  awful  looming  of  spectacles  that  appeared  to  me  to  threaten 
a  tremendous  day.' 

Dickens  was  of  course  soon  invited  to  Ghatsworth.  The 
Duke  had  compiled  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  use  of  his 
friends  a  gossiping  account  of  the  house  and  its  contents, 
which  still  exists.*  That  it  is  not  without  merit  will  appear  from 
the  impression  that  it  made  upon  so  practised  a  literary  hand  as 
Dickens,  even  though  one  may  recognise  in  the  tone  of  the  letter 
a  natural  desire  to  say  the  pleasing  thing  first  and  the  pointed 
thing  afterwards. 

*  Broadstairg,  Kent :  October  10,  1851. 

'  My  dear  Duke  of  Devonshire, — As  I  travelled  from  Chester- 
field in  the  railway  carriage  I  read  the  little  book  I  now  return 
with  a  pleasure  I  can  scarcely  express  to  you.  It  was  so  like 
going  over  the  house  again  with  you,  and  hearing  you  talk  about 
it,  that  it  had  a  perfect  charm  for  me ;  and  besides  this,  I  found  it 
in  itself  so  natural  and  unaffected,  so  gracefully  sensible,  and 
altogether  so  winning  and  so  good,  that  I  read  it  through,  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  without  once  laying  it  aside. 

^  I  could  mention  some  things  in  it  which  it  would  require  a 
very  nice  art  to  do  as  well  in  fiction.  The  little  suggestive  indi- 
cations of  some  of  the  old  servants  and  old  rooms — ^and  the 
childish  associations — ^are  perfect  little  pieces  of  truth.  I  know 
that  lingering  old  smell  of  the  spirit  lamp,  for  instance,  so  well. 
The  American  Hobbs  could  do  nothing  so  agreeable  or  a  thou- 
sandth part  so  agreeable  with  any  Lock  in  the  world  as  you  haire 
done  with  that  lock  wherein  the  man's  hat  must  be  pulled  over  his 
eyes.  It  is  quite  a  spring  description,  touched  in  the  right  place 
and  done  with. 

'  I  meant  to  have  told  you  how  much  I  was  moved  by  the 
tribute  to  Paxton — rendered  with  such  a  generous  and  noble 
earnestness.  But  I  am  afraid  you  would  begin  to  think  me  a 
victim  to  the  habit  of  authorship,  and  remorselessly  inflicting  on 
you  a  regular  review  of  the  book.     I  must,  however,  thank  you 

>  It  is  addressed,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Countess  Granville. 
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from  my  heart  for  all  your  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  assnre 
you  that  among  yonr  '^  troops  of  friends "  there  cannot  be  one 
more  obliged  to  yon  and  attached  to  yon  than  I  am.  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  a  sort  of  boastfulness  in  writing  as  much,  even  for 
yonr  eye,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

*  My  dear  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

*  Ever  faithftdly  yours, 

^  Charles  Dickens. 
*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire.* 


The  description  of  the  lock  is  as  follows : — 

*  Observe  the  most  curious  of  locks  on  the  door  to  the  south- 
east sitting-room.  It  was  on  the  door  of  the  den  in  the  north 
front,  and  augmented  my  childish  awe  and  respect  for  that 
redoubtable  room.  Each  time  the  door  is  unlocked  the  dial 
turns  round,  but  it  must  have  revolved  one  hundred  times  before 
the  cipher  below  advances.  To  bolt  the  door  you  pull  the  man's 
hat  over  his  eyes;  to  detect  the  keyhole  you  touch  the  spring 
under  his  foot.    What  a  lock ! ' 

Here,  to  take  another  example,  is  a  scene  in  which  the  opu- 
lent outline  of  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  is  touched  in  with 
a  light  hand : — 

*  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  George  IV.  is  the  second  he  painted  ; 
the  first  was  a  full-length  for  Lady  Gonyngham.  This  one  was 
actually  sent  to  Bome  in  1824,  to  be  presented  to  Cardinal 
Consalvi.  His  death  occurring,  and  not  long  after  that  of 
Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  to  have  had  it,  the 
picture  came  back  to  London.  The  King  gave  it  to  me  in  his 
usual  characteristic  manner.  *'  Hart,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 
**  What  is  it,  sir?  '*  *'  I  wish  you  to  be  on  the  commission  for 
rebuilding  Windsor  Castle."  Hart  respectfully  declined,  and, 
being  in  opposition  to  H.M/s  Ministers,  said  he  had  better  not. 
"  Well,  Hart,  you  have  refused  me  that ;  will  you  do  me  another 
favour  ?    Will  you  accept  my  picture  by  Lawrence  ?  " ' 

When  he  comes  to  the  coronation  chairs,  which  are  still  pre- 
served at  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  recalls  the  occasion  on  which 
George  III.  nerved  himself  to  strike  at  the  too  powerful  order  in 
the  person  of  its  most  conspicuous  representative. 

*The  Majesties  of  William  IV.  and  Adelaide  the  charitable 
were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  those  two  chairs.  After  the 
ceremony,  during  which  I  was  Chamberlain,  I  thought  they  would.. 
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almost  of  their  own  accord,  drop  into  the  State  Booms  here, 
because  their  predecessors,  that  held  Greorge  IIL  and  the  virtnoos 
Charlotte,  had  stared  me  in  the  face  here  all  the  days  of  my  life ; 
and  that  the  *'  Prince  of  the  Whigs "  (so  called  by  the  King's 
mother  when  he  was  humbled — qu.,  hoDonred  ? — by  being  dis- 
missed from  Lord  Bate's  Council)  should  have  permitted  the 
tokens  of  his  servitude  to  remain  here  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  an  exemplary  condescension. 

*  However,  the  chairs  did  not  arrive  spontaneously,  and  reaUy, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cordial  advice  of  the  dear  old  fat  Princess 
Augusta,  I  should  hardly  have  encountered  the  difficulties  made  to 
prevent  my  obtaining  them.  The  official  underlings  actually  got 
the  Queen's  chair  placed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  canopy, 
as  if  there  was  no  other  to  be  had  for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
here  they  are,  and  in  my  turn  I  was  turned  out  myself;  and  you 
remember  well  that  it  was  in  good  company,  with  Lords  Lans- 
downe,  Holland,  Melbourne,  &c.  When  pressed  to  resume  my 
place  with  them,  I  had  learned  by  experience  my  unfitness  for  it ; 
and  that  though  the  indulgence  felt  by  George  lY.  towards  me 
led  him  to  think  me  the  best  of  servants,  and  to  ask  those  who 
displeased  him  how  they  could  be  so  un-Devonshirelike,  those 
qualities  might  be  less  apparent  to  the  blujBf  and  unkinglike 
William.  Experience  had  also  taught  me  no  longer  to  mistake 
affection  for  loyalty.' 

The  mention  of  Dickens  inevitably  suggests  Thackeray.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Duke  was  no  more  satisfied  than  the  other 
readers  of  Vanity  Fair  when  the  puppets  were  finally  shut  up  in 
the  box.  The  antics  of  the  Becky  puppet,  at  any  rate,  could 
not  have  stopped  there,  and  this  is  Thackeray's  account  of  the 
matter : — 

*EeD8iDgton:  May  1, 1848. 

*My  Lord  Duke, — Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  whom  I  saw  last 
week,  and  whom  I  informed  of  your  Grace's  desire  to  have  her 
portrait,  was  good  enough  to  permit  me  to  copy  a  little  drawing 
made  of  her  ''  in  happier  days,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  by  Smee, 
the  Boyal  Academician. 

'  Mrs.  Crawley  now  lives  in  a  small  but  very  pretty  little  house 
in  Belgravia,  and  is  conspicuous  for  her  numerous  charities, 
which  always  get  into  the  newspapers,  and  her  unaffected  piety. 
Many  of  the  most  exalted  and  spotless  of  her  own  sex  visit  her, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  she  is  a  most  injured  woman.  There  is 
no  sort  of  truth  in  the  stories  regarding  Mrs.  Crawley  and  the  lat^ 
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Lord  Steyne.  The  licentious  character  of  that  nohleman  alone 
gave  rise  to  reports  from  which,  alas !  the  most  spotless  life  and 
reputation  cannot  always  defend  themselves.  The  present  Sir 
Bawdon  Crawley  (who  succeeded  his  late  uncle,  Sir  Pitt,  1832 ; 
Sir  Pitt  died  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill)  does  not  see  his 
mother,  and  his  undutifulness  is  a  cause  of  the  deepest  grief  to 
that  admirable  lady.  "If  it  were  not  for  higher  thivga"  she 
says,  how  could  she  have  borne  up  against  the  world^s  calumny,  a 
wicked  husband's  cruelty  and  fedseness,  and  the  thanklessness 
(sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth)  of  an  adored  child  ?  But  she  has 
been  preserved,  mercifully  preserved,  to  bear  all  these  griefs,  and 
awaits  her  reward  eUefiuhere.    The  italics  are  Mrs.  Crawley*s  own^ 

*  She  took  the  style  and  title  of  Lady  Crawley  for  some  time 
after  Sir  Pitt's  death  in  1832;  but  it  turned  out  that  Colonel 
Crawley,  Governor  of  Coventry  Island,  had  died  of  fever  three 
months  before  his  brother,  whereupon  IVIrs.  Bawdon  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  the  title  which  she  had  prematurely  assumed. 

*  The  late  Jos.  Sedley,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  left 
her  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  on  the  interest  of  which  the  widow  lives 
in  the  practices  of  piety  and  benevolence  before  mentioned.  She 
has  lost  what  little  good  looks  she  once  possessed,  and  wears  false 
hair  and  teeth  (the  latter  give  her  rather  a  ghastly  look  when  she 
smiles),  and — for  a  pious  woman — is  the  best-crinolined  lady  in 
Knightsbridge  district. 

*  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  Dobbin  live  in  Hampshire,  near  Sir  R. 
Crawley ;  Lady  Jane  was  godmother  to  their  little  girl,  and  the 
ladies  are  exceedingly  attached  to  each  other.  The  Colonel's 
History  of  the  Punjaub  is  looked  for  with  much  anxiety  in  some 
circles. 

*  Captain  and  Lt.-Colonel  G.  Sedley-Osbome  (he  wishes,  he 
says,  to  be  distinguished  from  some  other  branches  of  the  Osborne 
family,  and  is  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from  Sir  Charles 
Sedley)  is,  I  need  not  say,  well,  for  I  saw  him  in  a  most  richly 
embroidered  cambric  pink  shirt  with  diamond  studs,  bowing  to 
your  Grace  at  the  last  party  at  Devonshire  House.  He  is  in 
Parliament ;  but  the  property  left  him  by  his  Grandfather  has,  I 
hear,  been  a  good  deal  overrated. 

*  He  was  very  sweet  upon  Miss  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt's  daughter, 
who  married  her  cousin,  the  present  Baronet,  and  a  good  deal 
cut  up  when  he  was  refused.  He  is  not,  however,  a  man  to  be 
permanently  cast  down  by  sentimental  disappointments.     His 
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chief  cause  of  annoyance  at  the  present  moment  is  that  he  is 
growing  bald,  but  his  whiskers  are  still  without  a  grey  hair  and 
the  finest  in  London. 

'  I  think  these  are  the  latest  particulars  relating  to  a  number 
of  persons  about  whom  your  Grace  was  good  enough  to  express 
some  interest.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  this  infor- 
mation, and  am 

*  Your  Grace's  very  much  obliged  servant, 

*  W.  M,  Thackeray. 

'P!S. — Lady  O'Dowd  is  at  O'Dowdstown  arming.  She  has 
just  sent  in  a  letter  of  adhesion  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  his  Excellency's  private  secretary, 
Mr,  Corry  Gonnellan.  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd  is  thinking  of 
coming  up  to  the  Castle  to  marry  the  last-named  gentleman. 

^  P.S.  2.— The  Lidia  mail  just  arrived  announces  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  in  which  all  Mrs.  Crawley's  money 
was.    Will  Fate  never  cease  to  persecute  that  suffering  saint  ?'^ 

Leigh  Hunt's  letters  transport  us  into  a  very  different  atmo« 
sphere.  The  cause  of  Beform  was  a  serious  business  at  the  time 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  endeavour  to  promote  it.  It  had 
not  yet  become  everybody's  amusement,  from  the  pedlar  to  the 
priest.  Nothing  worse  befell  Dickens,  even  after  his  terrific 
onslaught  upon  the  Circumlocution  Office,  than  that  Sir  James 
Stephen  called  him— anonymously — a  buffoon.  The  bark  of  the 
Barnacles  was  worse  than  their  bite.  While  as  for  his  great 
contemporary,  in  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  hailed  a  prophet  mighty 
to  save  society  from  *a  bloody  Eamoth  Gilead ' — whatever  that  may 
mean — perhaps  even  he  may  have  come  to  suspect  that,  after  all, 
the  man  about  town  had  chosen  the  better  part.'  In  short,  the 
difference  is  instructive  between  the  two  fortunate  and  fashion- 
able satirists  and  the  broken-down  invalid  who  went  to  prison  for 
two  years  for  having  ventured  to  criticise  the  public  deportment 
of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent,  for  the  latter's  good. 

*  By  permission  of  the  Dake  of  Dcvonihire,  this  letter  will  be  reprinted  in 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder's  forthcoming  new  edition  of  Vanity  Fair. 

' '  Dick  Doyle  speaks  in  a  fIow,  ratlier  drawling  tone,  but  always  admirably 
ad  rem.  Of  Thackeray  he  said  that  he  could  not  get  over  the  impression  that  he 
despised  the  finest  of  Iiis  own  creations.  He  looked  down  even  on  Colonel 
Newcome  because  he  was  not  a  man  about  town  '  ('  The  House  of  Commons 
Half  a  Century  Ago/  IT.,  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Contewptfrarv  Review,  Scptem- 
ber,  1897,  p.  447). 
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The  letters  are,  as  a  whole,  monotonous.  The  occasion  and 
the  theme  repeat  themselves,  though  the  expression  varies  under 
the  touch  of  an  unrivalled  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  complaint 
and  solicitation.  It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  either  to 
provoke  or  to  fatigue  the  Duke,  in  whom  Leigh  Hunt  sought  a 
patron  and  found  a  firiend.  Occasionally  an  interesting  episode 
breaks  in,  as,  for  example,  when  he  criticises  Dickens  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  actor,  or  excuses  himself  to  the  discoverer  of 
Paxton  for  not  having  gone  to  see  the  Grreat  Exhibition. 

During  the  years  1852  and  1853  Bleak  Hcnise  was  published. 
Left  to  himself,. Leigh  Hunt  would  probably  never  have  guessed 
that  he  had  anything  in  common  with  Harold  Skimpole — no  man 
is  to  himself  what  his  neighbour  sees  him  to  be ;  but  he  was 
warned  of  the  writer's  intention  by  the  kindly  forethought  of  a 
friend.  Li  the  complaint  which  he  pours,  as  usual,  into  the  ever- 
willing  ear  of  his  benefactor  there  is  no  mention  of  Dickens ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  whom  and  what  he  means.  It  would  seem  that 
Dickens,  when  challenged,  made  only  a  qualified  admission  of  the 
impeachment.  He  had  loaded  his  brush  with  nature's  own  tints, 
it  is  true;  but  therewith  he  had  painted  only  half  a  portrait. 
To  poor  Leigh  Hunt,  however,  'jrXiov  TjfjLiav  iravros.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  some  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
press,  owing  probably  more  to  its  dulness  than  to  its  decency,  had 
so  far  kept  silence,  with  the  exception  of  two  voices ;  in  one  of 
which  Leigh  Hunt  recognised  the  bigotry  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
other  the  vulgarity  of  America. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  Leigh  Hunt  had  some 
thoughts  of  retiring  to  a  cottage  near  one  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's country  seats,  and  of  devoting  the  evening  of  life  to 
the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Cavendish  fiunily. 

The  annals  are  still  to  be  written,  and  as  for  himself, 

'  Forsitan  illius  nomen  miscebitur  istis/ 

S.  Arthur  Stroxg. 
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The  Fetch:  a  Ballad. 


*  TT7HAT  makes  you  so  late  at  the  tryst, 

T  f      What  caused  you  so  long  to  be  ? 
I  have  waited  a  weary  time 
From  the  hour  you  promised  me/ 

*  OA,  glad  were  I  here  by  your  side^ 

Full  many  an  hour  ago, 
Butfortohat  there  passed  an  the  road 
All  80  mournfvlly  and  so  slow.* 

^  And  what  have  you  met  on  the  road 
That  kept  you  so  long  and  so  late  ?' 

*  0  full  many  an  hour  has  gone 

8in£e  I  left  my  father's  gate. 

*  As  I  hastened  on  in  the  gloom ^ 

By  the  road  to  you  to-night^ 
I  passed  the  corpse  of  a  young  mxdd 
All  clad  in  a  shroud  of  ivhite,' 

'  And  was  she  some  friend  once  cherished, 

Or  was  she  a  sister  dead, 
That  you  left  your  own  true  lover 

Till  the  trysting  hour  had  sped  ? ' 

*  /  could  not  see  luho  it  might  6e, 

Hei'  face  was  hidden  away, 
But  I  had  to  turn  and  follow 
Wherever  hei^  resting  lay.* 
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'  And  did  it  go  up  by  the  town, 

Or  went  it  down  by  the  lake  ? 
I  know  there  are  but  two  churchyards 

Where  a  corpse  its  rest  may  take.' 

*  They  did  not  go  by  the  town. 

Nor  by  the  lake  stayed  their  feet. 
But  buried  the  corpse  all  silently 
Where  the  four  cross  roads  do  meet' 

^  And  was  it  so  strange  a  sight 

That  you  should  go  like  a  child 
Thus  to  leave  me  to  wait,  forgotten, 

By  a  passing  sight  beguiled  ? ' 

*  OA,  I  hea/rd  them  whisper  my  name, 

Each  mourner  that  passed  by  me ; 
And  I  had  tofdlmv  thei/r  paih, 
Though  their  faces  I  could  not  see,^ 

*  And  right  well  I  would  like  to  know 

Who  this  fidr  young  maid  might  be, 
So  take  my  hand,  my  own  true  love. 
And  hasten  along  with  me.' 

He  did  not  go  down  by  the  lake, 

He  did  not  go  by  the  town. 
But  caHried  her  to  the  four  cross  roads, 

And  there  he  did  set  her  down. 

*  Now  I  see  no  track  of  a  foot, 

I  see  no  mark  of  a  spade, 
And  I  know  well  in  this  white  road 
That  never  a  grave  was  made.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  right  hand, 

And  led  her  to  town  away, 
And  there  he  questioned  the  old  priest, 

Did  he  bury  a  maid  that  day. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  right  hand, 

Down  to  the  church  by  the  lake. 
And  there  he  questioned  the  young  priest. 

If  a  maiden  her  life  did  take. 
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But  there  was  no  tale  of  a  death 

In  all  the  parish  round, 
And  neither  had  heard  of  a  maid 

Thus  put  in  unholy  ground. 

He  loosed  her  hand  from  his  hand, 
And  turned  on  his  heel  away. 

'  I  know  now  you  are  false,'  he  said, 
*  From  the  lie  you  told  to-day.' 

And  she  said,  '  Oh,  what  evil  things 
Did  to-night  my  senses  take  ? ' 

She  knelt  down  by  the  water-side 
And  wept  as  her  heart  would  break. 

And  she  said, '  Oh,  what  fairy  sight 
Was  it  thus  my  grief  to  see ! 

I'll  sleep  well  'neath  the  still  water, 
Since  my  love  has  turned  from  me.' 
•  .  •  •  • 

And  her  love  he  went  to  the  north. 
And  £Eur  to  the  south  went  he. 

But  still  he  heard  her  distant  voice 
Call,  weeping  so  bitterly. 

He  could  not  rest  in  the  daytime, 
He  could  not  sleep  in  the  night, 

He  hastened  back  to  the  old  road. 
With  the  trysting.place  in  sight. 

What  first  he  heard  was  his  love's  name. 
And  keening  both  loud  and  long ; 

What  first  he  saw  was  his  love's  face 
At  the  head  of  a  mourning  throng. 

And  white  she  was  as  the  dead  are. 
And  never  a  move  made  she. 

But  passed  him  by  on  her  black  pall, 
Still  sleeping  so  peacefully. 

And  cold  she  was  as  the  dead  are, 
And  never  a  word  she  spake. 

When  they  said,  *  Unholy  is  her  grave 
Since  she  her  life  did  take.^ 
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Silent  she  was  as  the  dead  are, 

And  never  a  cry  she  made 
When  there  came,  more  sad  than  tiie  keening, 

The  ring  of  a  digging  spade. 

No  rest  they  gave  in  the  town  church, 

No  grave  by  the  lake  so  sweet, 
But  bvffied  her  in  unholy  ground, 

Where  the  four  cross  roads  do  meet, 

Dora  Siqebson  Shorter. 


32» 


i  Finn  Poacher. 


APART  Y  of  us  had  been  telling  '  escape  stories,'  some  of  which 
were  very  tall  indeed ;  but  when  it  came  to  Stephen's  turn 
to  tell  his  yam,  Stephen  declared  he  had  never  had  any  kind  of 
escape  from  a  wild  animal,  unless  we  liked  to^indude  a  parrot  he 
once  possessed,  which  on  a  certain  occasion  swore  so  abominably 
in  the  presence  of  an  old  aunt  &om  whom  Stephen*  had  expecta- 
tions, that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  cut 'off  with  a  shilling,  and 
that  only  by  wilfully  misquoting  the  parrot's  remarks,  thereby 
appeasing  the  old  lady,  who,  fortunately,  had  not  quite  caught  the 
words  at  first  hand. 

But  it  was  decided  that  a  parrot  is  not  a  wild  animal,  and 
besides,  that  Stephen's  experience  could  hardly  be  called  an  escape 
from  bodily  peril. 

'  You  will  have  to  think  of  something  else,  Stephen,'  said  the 
chairman,  '  or  pay  the  fine ! ' 

Stephen  remained  silent,  thinking.  Some  one  threw  a  fir- 
cone at  him.  It  hit  the  side  of  his  head,  but  Stephen  pondered 
on. 

'  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  had  a  bit  of  an  adventure — in  a  way 
— with  a  poacher  one  night ;  would  that  do?' 

It  was  decided  unanimously  that  this  would  do  very  well,  and 
Stephen  began. 

'  I  was  spending  a  week  in  spring  up  at  Ostramanch,'  he  said ; 
^  and  Simon  the  keeper  said  he  had  been  worried  a  goodish  bit 
lately  by  a  poacher,  a  Finnish  rascal  called  Miki,  whom  he  could 
never  catch,  but  who  bagged  his  brace  of  blackcock  or  capercailzie 
every  night  regularly.  If  only  he  had  an  assistant  worthy  the 
name,  said  Simon,  he  would  soon  have  the  fellow ;  but  Lakoo  and 
Solomon  were  both  afraid  of  Miki,  for  he  was  a  murderous  rascal, 
and  would  not  tackle  him. 

^  Well,  I  bffered  to  do  my  best,  and  in  the  end  Simon  and  I 
started  together  one  night  as  though  bound  for  the  capercailzie 
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jToi,  or  spring  tournament ;  but  we  separated,  he  going  to  the 
capercailzie  ground  and  I  to  the  place  where  the  blackgame  held 
their  jousts.  We  hoped  in  this  way  to  delude  Mild,  who  would 
be  sure  to  watch  us,  and  who,  if  he  saw  us  heading  together  for 
one  place,  would  straightway  steer  for  the  other. 

'  So  Simon  went  to  the  capercailzie  forest,  and  I  turned  aside 
to  find  the  shcdashJcaj  or  conical  hut  made  of  fir-boughs,  which 
Simon  had  prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  open  space  used  by  the 
blackcock  for  their  curious  and  most  interesting  spring  tourna- 
ments. 

^  It  was  well  after  midnight  when  I  groped  my  way  to  the  hut 
and  got  inside  it,  closing  the  entrance  with  a  spare  fir-bough 
which  had  been  placed  close  by  ready  for  the  purpose.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  spot ;  but  I  did 
find  it  at  last,  and,  as  I  say,  took  up  my  abode  inside  the  hut, 
there  to  await  either  blackgame  or  poacher  as  the  case  might  be. 

'  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  in  the  confined  space, 
and  fell  half  asleep,  which  was  foolish,  I  admit,  but  it  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  awake  in  absolute  utter  silence 
and  darkness,  and  at  a  time  when  one  is  every  night  of  one's  life 
&st  asleep  in  bed ;  but  I  woke  with  a  start  in — ^as  I  judged — 
about  an  hour.  It  was  now  approaching  two  o'clock,  a  time  when, 
the  blackcock  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  their  appear- 
ance before  long,  and  as  full  consciousness  returned  I  became 
aware  pf  human  footsteps  coming  towards  the  open  through  the 
forest  beyond.  There  was  no  road  through  the  wood,  and  I  knew 
at  once  that  this  could  not  very  well  be  any  person,  taking  his 
walks  abroad  at  dead  of  night  for  the  good  of  his  health  or  in 
pursuit  of  amusement,  for  in  that  neighbourhood  exercise  and 
distraction  never  take  this  particular  form.  The  wanderer  could 
be  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  poacher.  Now,  as  there  existed 
no  poacher  for  miles  around  except  our  friend  Miki,  to  whom  I 
alluded  just  now  as  being  a  dangerous  customer  to  deal  with, 
conjecture  as  to  the  most  probable  proprietor  of  the  feet  whose 
approaching  steps  I  had  noticed  was  narrowed  down  to  a  practical 
certainty:  it  could  be  none  but  Miki.  The  position  was  a 
little  awkward,  for  though  I  would  risk  a  good  deal  to  make  a 
capture  of  this  gentleman  red-handed,  yet  I  am  quite  as  anxious 
to  preserve  my  skin  unriddled  by  poacher's  shot  as  any  other  plain 
man.  The  question  to  be  decided,  and  to  be  decided  quickly,  was, 
how  best  should  I  accomplish  my  end  and  yet  retain  my  skin  in  its , 
normal  condition  ?    The  thing  must  be  settled  without  delay,  for 
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the  footsteps  had  abeady  nearly  reached  the  patch  of  open  ground 
which  separated  me  from  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  though  it 
was  pitch  dark  and  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances  see 
what  I  was  up  to,  whether  I  stayed  or  shifted  from  my  post,  yet 
if  I  decided  to  move  he  might  easily  hear  me.  Should  I  remain 
and  trust  all  to  a  tussle  inside  the  skalcLshka'i  In  that  case,  even 
though  I  should  get  the  better  of  the  fellow,  thanks  to  the  shock 
which  my  unexpected  presence  would  cause  him,  by  obtaining 
an  advantage  which  might  make  up  for  his  superior  size  and 
strength,  for  he  was  a  perfect  giant  of  a  man,  still  I  should  not 
have  caught  him  red-handed,  as  I  desired  to  do;  while  if  I 
concealed  myself  in  the  wood  behind  and  allowed  him  to  shoot  a 
blackcock  before  pouncing  out  upon  him,  he  would  have  plenty 
of  time  either  to  make  a  bolt  for  it  and  get  clear  away  before  I 
could  reach  his  ahalaahka^  or  to  take  a  deliberate  shot  at  me  as  I 
approached  to  capture  him.  There  was  a  third  alternative,  and 
this  I  determined  to  adopt — namely,  to  get  out  of  the  ehalashka 
and  hide  behind  a  low  bush  some  few  yards  away.  He  would  not 
see  me  in  the  dark,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  shot  at  a  blaokoock  I 
could  safely  pounce  out  upon  him  and  grab  him  before  he  should 
have  found  time  to  reload  his  old  single-barrel,  which  I  knew 
well  was  all  he  possessed  in  the  way  of  firearms. 

^No  sooner  did  I  think  of  this  last  plan  than  I  recognised  it  as 
the  best.  I  quickly  seized  my  gun,  and,  pushing  aside  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  pine  branches  which  constituted  the  sides  of  the 
ehalashka  to  enable  me  to  squeeze  my  body  through,  left  the 
hut  at  the  end  farthest  away  from  the  point  whence  the  foot« 
steps  were  advancing,  taking  care  to  patch  the  ehalashka  from 
outside  ere  I  finally  left  it.  Then  I  groped  about  in  the  intense 
darkness  for  some  low  scrub  behind  which  I  might  lie  hid,  moving 
over  the  frozen  ground  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  I  soon  found  the 
very  bush  I  sought,  one  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  my  recumbent 
form  even  though  the  light  should  grow  strong  enough  to  render 
things  dimly  visible  at  a  distance  often  or  fifteen  yards,  for  the  bush 
was  no  further  than  this  from  the  ahalaehka,  I  lay  down  with  my 
gun  beside  me  and  waited.  The  footsteps  were  already  crossing 
the  open,  coming  straight  for  the  shalaMca^  and  could  not  now 
be  more  than  fifty  yards  away;  I  had  not  taken  my  departure  a 
moment  too  soon ! 

'On  came  friend  Mild,  for  of  course  it  was  he,  and  a  minute 
or  two  later  I  heard  him  reach  the  shalaahka^  put  aside  the  boughs, 
and  clamber  in ;  then  I  saw  him  strike  a  match  and  light  his 
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pipe — ^the  lucky  rascal !  how  I  wished  I  could  follow  his  example ! — 
and  puff  away  contentedly ;  rather  a  risky  thing  to  do,  by  the 
way,  at  a  time  of  the  night  when  the  blackcock  may  be  expected 
at  any  moment ;  for  those  birds  are  wont  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  little  red  eye  of  a  lighted  pipe,  and  to  keep  away  until 
the  smoke  is  over.  I  soon  found  out  one  fact,  and  that  was  that 
I  should  be  horribly  cold  out  here ;  it  was  much  warmer  in  the 
ehalashka;  here  again  Miki  was  at  an  advantage  over  me.  I 
could  only  hope  and  pray  that  it  would  please  the  blackcock 
knights  to  commence  their  tournament  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
allow  me  to  carry  out  my  little  plan  before  I  should  be  frozen  too 
stiff  to  move  a  finger  when  the  opportunity  came.  And  now  a 
rather  disquieting  thought  came  worrying  around  in  my  brain : 
what  if  no  blackcock  turned  up  before  it  grew  light  ?  for  if  this 
rascal  were  to  catch  sight  of  me  lurking  here,  with  the  charge  still 
in  his  gun,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  moment  to  "  pot "  me  as  I 
lay,  and  it  was  quite  probable  that  Miki  would  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity too  good  to  be  missed !  This  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
reflection,  and  added  no  warmth  to  my  already  chilled  blood. 

<  In  this  way  half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  I  went  through 
agonies  of  cold ;  the  only  movement  I  dared  make  was  a  cautious 
rubbing  of  one  leg  or  one  hand  against  its  fellow,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  restore  or  promote  the  circulation  in  those  members. 
At  last,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  one  of  the  very 
longest  I  have  ever  passed,  I  heard  to  my  joy  the  beating  of  two 
strong  wings,  followed  by  the  thud  on  the  ground,  some  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  me,  which  indicated  the  arrival  of  the  first  black- 
cock—known as  the  "  king  of  the  tok."  When  this  great  chief 
arrives  his  coming  is  the  signal  that  operations  may  commence  so 
soon  as  he  shall  have  given  the  first  challenge.  I  awaited  his 
fiat  therefore  with  the  greatest  impatience,  for  I  was  in  sore  need  of 
some  excitement  to  warm  my  blood.  Presently  the  king  began — 
you — most  of  you — ^know  the  chaDenge,  the  abrupt  "  chuwish ! 
chuwish ! "  and  then  that  loud  croon,  Uke  that  of  a  giant  dove. 

*  Instantly  the  air  became  alive  with  the  whirr  of  flying  wings 
coming  from  the  forest  at  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  black- 
cock had  but  awaited  this  signal  from  their  chief,  and  were  coming 
up  to  respond  to  it  in  scores.  Each  bird  settled  and  commenced 
immediately  to  give  out  its  challenges  to  the  world  of  blackcock 
in  general  and  to  its  nearest  neighbour  in  particular.  The 
atmosphere  vibrated  with  their  crooning  to  an  extent  which  was 
almost  painful  to  the  ear,  though  the  constant  calls  of  *'  chuwish ! 
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chuwish ! "  lent  a  Baving  and  pleasant  variety  to  the  monotonous 
din.  One  thing,  however,  was  abundantly  clear  to  me,  and  that 
was  that  Simon,  the  keeper,  had  placed  the  akaioMca  in  the  wrong 
spot.  All  the  blackcock  arrived  up  to  now  were  well  out  of  range 
of  a  gun  located  where  friend  Miki  recUned  at  ease  at  this 
moment.  This  fact  did  not  strike  me  so  very  forcibly  for  some 
few  minutes  while  I  listened,  in  the  excitement  of  the  arrival  of 
the  birds,  to  their  first  challenges;  there  is  something  most 
deliciously  exciting  about  that  sublime  moment  when  the  great 
heavy  birds  come  swooping  down  in  the  blackness  of  the  night 
and  settle  so  close  to  one ;  it  always  excites  me  and  always  will  to 
my  dying  day.  But  when  my  fervour  cooled  down  and  I  reflected 
that  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  me  if  no  birds  came  within 
shot  to  draw  Miki's  charge,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  my  own 
person  would  as  likely  as  not  be  the  ultimate  receptacle  for  the 
said  charge,  I  began  to  feel  that  the  situation  was  becoming 
increasingly  awkward.  So  £Eir  as  I  could  judge  from  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  birds,  as  measured  by  the  ear  alone,  for  it  was  far  too 
dark  to  see  anything  as  yet,  there  was  not  one  within  shot  or  any- 
thing like  it.  There  might,  of  course,  be  others  nearer  which  had 
not  as  yet  issued  their  challenges,  or  new  arrivals  might  still  turn 
up  to  save  my  skin  at  the  expense  of  their  own  ;  but  it  was  high 
time  they  came  if  they  were  coming  at  all.  So  I  waited  on,  in 
trepidation  and  suspense,  chilled  to  the  marrow  and  very  mise* 
rable  all  round.  Meanwhile  the  blackcock  kept  up  their  sham* 
fights,  crowing  and  hectoring  at  one  another  and  making  a  terrible 
din  of  beating  wings  and  scuttling  feet,  pretending  to  half  murder 
each  other,  as  is  their  way,  but  seldom  coming  within  dangerous 
distance  of  the  adversary's  claws  and  spurs.  They  occasionally 
chased  their  rivals  over  the  field  of  battle,  often  passing  close  to 
my  head  in  their  rapid  flight  from  one  point  to  another.  This 
circumstance  raised  a  hope  in  my  breast.  Possibly,  I  thought, 
one  of  the  pursuers  or  the  pursued  might  settle  close  to  the 
shalashka  and  thus  give  Miki  the  opportunity  which  both  he  and 
I,  for  very  difierent  reasons,  so  ardently  desired.  Almost  as  this 
thought  crossed  my  mind  a  great  beating  of  powerful  wings  came 
towards  me,  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then — ^just  as  I 
expected  the  bird  to  pass  over  the  place  where  I  lay  and  listened — 
it  swooped  and  settled  within  a  foot  or  two  of  my  very  nose,  upon 
the  small  bush  behind  which  I  cowered.  The  opponent  settled 
also,  but  on  the  groxmd,  a  yard  or  two  further  on,  having  actually 
touched  my  body  with  its  feet  as  it  passed.    Whether  the  contact 
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with  my  person  alarmed  it  or  whether  it  had  other  reasons  best 
known  to  itself,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  bird^immediately  rose  again 
and  continued  its  flight,  leaving  its  rival  to  think  what  it  pleased  of 
the  circumstance.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  latter  champion 
may  have  thought  of  the  other's  conduct,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
take  a  doleful  view  of  things  in  general,  for  it  discontinued  all  parti- 
cipation, for  a  while,  in  the  proceedings  of  its  peers.  Perhaps  it 
saw  me  and  was  engaged  in  wondering  what  in  the  world  I  could 
be,  and  whether  I  could  by  any  chance  be  a  stray  human  or  was 
merely  a  root  or  a  log  of  wood.  Perhaps  it  was  buried  in  surmise 
as  to  the  probable  reason  for  the  flight  of  its  rival,  conscious  that, 
personally,  it  had  done  nothing  particularly  brave  or  violent,  such 
as  might  terrify  a  nervous  adversary.  Possibly,  again,  it  may  have 
been  suffering  from  the  gloomy  presentiment  of  approaching 
disaster  J  at  any  rate,  it  preserved  a  strict  silence  and  took  no  part 
in  the  heroics  going  on  around  it. 

*  As  for  me,  I  lay  low.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for 
I  dared  not  move.  I  could  have  stretched  a  hand  and  pulled  that 
blackcock  from  its  perch,  had  I  been  so  minded ;  but  I  was  far 
from  desiring  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary  I  already  looked  upon 
this  bird  as  specially  provided  by  a  kind  providence  in  order  to 
preserve  me  from  a  serious  danger.  Though  the  blackcock  was 
but  a  couple  of  feet  from  my  nose,  I  could  not  as  yet  distinguish 
him ;  he  might  have  been  a  crow  for  all  I  could  make  out  of  his 
personal  appearance.  He  had  his  back  turned  to  me — that  much  I 
could  be  sure  of  by  the  glint  of  white  which  I  took  to  be  the 
snowy  feathers  under  his  tail. 

*  Suddenly  he  gave  a  great  **  chuwish,"  which  came  so  unex- 
pectedly that  I  started  violently  and  very  nearly  gave  myself  away. 
Thank  goodness !  he  intended  to  stay  here  then,  and  if  only  I 
could  keep  so  still  that  he  should  have  no  suspicion  of  me  until 
Mild  could  see  well  enough  to  shoot,  I  was  safe.  Even  now  the 
sky  in  the  far  east  had  begun  to  assume  that  spectral  colour 
which  heralds  brighter  things  to  come.  Somewhere  in  the 
distance  a  flock  of  cranes  had  set  up  their  day's  din  factory,  and 
were  busy  shrieking  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices.  The  willow 
grouse,  too,  were  laughing  away  to  their  hearts*  content  in  their 
delightfully  cordial  spring  style.  There  was  one  of  them  scuttling 
about,  chasing  his  mate  and  playing  with  her,  quite  close  to  me.  I 
could  even  see  them  now  and  again  as  they  scudded  past  me,  for 
they  were  still  white,  or  nearly  so.  The  frogs  were  very  noisy ;  they 
did  not  seem  to  find  the  frost  discouraging.    Probably  they  knew 
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that  it  was  going  to  thaw  next  day,  and  lived  upon  the  pleasures 
of  anticipation. 

'But  now  it  was  most  undoubtedly  growing  lighter  every 
moment.  I  could  picture  old  Miki  inside  there  staring  at  my 
blackcock  neighbour  till  his  eyes  watered,  and  longing  for  the 
light  to  strengthen  sufficiently  to  render  an  aim  possible.  I  had 
so  often  been  in  the  same  position  myself  that  I  knew  his  exact 
sensations,  and  quite  envied  him  the  excitement  which  he  must 
have  been  enjoying.  I  pictured  him  in  my  mind's  eye  as  pointing 
that  old  muzzle  stuffer  of  his,  and  looking  along  the  barrel  towards 
the  quarry,  trying  his  utmost  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  might 
reasonably  risk  a  shot. 

'  But  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  truly  awful  thought  struck  me. 
Here  was  I  longing  for  the  fellow  to  shoot,  and  yet  I  was  in  the 
exact  line  of  his  fire,  fool  that  I  was !  He  was  just  as  likely  to 
kill  me  as  the  blackcock,  for  I  was  but  a  couple  of  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  bird,  and  in  this  uncertain  light  he  might  so  easily  shoot 
too  low.  Good  heavens !  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Stretch  out  a  hand 
and  pull  the  blackcock  off  its  perch  and  suffocate  it  ?  But  he 
might  think  it  had  hopped  down  and  was  strutting  about  behind 
the  bush.     In  that  case  he  would  fire  through  the  bush  on  spec ! 

How  would  it  be  to  crawl  cautiously  away  under  shelter 
of  the  scrub  ?  It  was  getting  too  light  to  risk  that.  What  on 
earth  was  to  be  done  ? 

'  How  I  should  have  decided  to  act  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was 
never  called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision.  Just  at  this  crisis  I  heard 
with  awful  suddenness  a  deafening  report,  while  at  the  same  moment 
two  things  happened — the  blackcock  fell  dead  upon  my  neck,  and 
I  felt  a  sharp  stinging  puncture  in  the  calf  of  my  leg.  Miki  had 
aimed  well,  as,  to  do  him  justice,  he  generally  did. 

'Needless  to  say,  I  was  upon  my  feet  in  a  moment,  and 
boTmding  towards  the  shalaahka  to  the  astonishment  and,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  disgust  of  the  startled  Mr.  Miki. 

'  '*  Throw  down  your  gun  and  hatchet  or  you  are  a  dead  man ! " 
I  cried,  and  Miki,  like  a  wise  man,  did  both. 

* "  Now,  then,"  I  said,  covering  him  with  my  gun  as  I  spoke, 
''  leave  those  things  there  and  get  out  of  the  shalaahka.  You  are 
caught  this  time,  Miki,  and  you  may  say  good-bye  to  that  old 
muzzle-stuffer  of  yours,  for  you  shall  never  see  it  again." 

*Miki  came  out  of  the  shalaahka  and  faced  me;  then  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  treated  me  to  a  string  of  the  choicest  bad 
words  that  the  tongue  of  man  ever  uttered.     All  the  blackcock 
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flew  away  quite  ahooked.  After  which  he  very  rudely  spat  at  me ; 
then  he  turned  his  back  upon  me  and  departed. 

'  This  was  practically  the  end  of  Miki  as  a  sportsman,  for  I 
broke  his  ^;un  in  pieces,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  begging  or 
stealing  another.  And  there  ends  my  one  and  only  escape,  if  escape 
you  like  to  call  it/  concluded  Stephen,  relighting  his  pipe ;  ^  and  if 
it  isn't  as  exciting  as  some  of  the  yams  you  fellows  have  spun — 
why,  it*s  true,  anyway,  and  that's  more  than  one  or  two  of  you 
can  say.' 

Stephen's  remark  involved  him  in  a  declaration  of  war  with  no 
less  than  three  of  his  neighbours,  each  of  whom — presumably  by 
reason  of  a  guilty  conscience — imagined  himself  referred  to  in  his 
concluding  remarks.  Stephen  survived,  however,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  an  experience  which  provided  him  on  the  spot,  as 
some  one  observed,  with  a  new  and  true  yam  of  a  danger  escaped 
and  a  life  saved  by  running  away. 

Fred  Whishaw. 
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IN  these  latter  days,  when  the  words  ^  secondaxy  education '  start 
to  the  lips  as  glibly  as  may  be,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick 
at  Oxford  and  Canon  Lyttelton  at  Haileybury  are  by-words,?  it 
seemed  to  me  possible  that  an  article  bearing  on  a  side  issue — to 
how  many  of  us  the  main  issue ! — of  the  matter  might  be  not 
altogether  out  of  place.  I  say  a  side  issue,  for  one  legislates  foi* 
the  many:  Canon  Lyttelton  slides  a  bill  on  to  the  Speaker's 
table,  Mr.  Sidgwick  takes  the  sense  of  Convocation,  and  each  with 
a  biggish  scheme  to  work  at,  but  each  with  a  scheme  which 
indirectly  or  directly  must  aflFect  the  future  of  the  subject  of  my 


The  term  '  schoolmaster '  is  a  wide  one.  It  embraces  the  head 
masters  of  our  large  public  schools :  these — I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  a  higher  rung  of  the  ladder — are  to  be  bishops  and  heads  of 
colleges.  It  embraces  the  public  school  assistants:  we  recruit 
the]  ranks  of  head  masters  bom  these,  and  in  any  case  there  is 
money  to  be  made  out  of  a  House.  It  includes  another  big  class — 
the  head  masters  of  preparatory  schools :  that  is  a  money-making 
business  too,  if  you  can  get  into  the  swing  of  it.  All  do  not,  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen ;  but  there  is  money  in  it  for  all  that.  I 
am  mainly  concerned  with  University  men,  or  I  might  speak  of 
others  who  can  claim  the  title  of  schoolmaster.  If  I  were  to  set 
out  to  classify  the  lot !  But  it  is  as  wide  a  name  as  an  engineer's ; 
and  that  engineer  of  yours,  perhaps,  cuts  you  an  isthmus,  and 
mine  pokes  at  drains. 

These  head  masters,  and  the  public  school  assistant  masters,  I 
propose  to  exclude  from  discussion  for  this  reason,  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  anything  particular  to  be  said  about 
them — ^not,  at  least,  with  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  present 
article.  They  are  settled  in  life ;  they  have  definite  prospects  (I 
must  speak  generally) ;  their  bank-books  are  passable,  or  may  be 
so ;  I  am  done  with  them. 
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But  take  the  preparatory  scbook,  and  limit  your  examination 
to  the  prospects  of  the  assistant  masters  employed.  Here  is 
matter  for  thought — matter  commented  on  only,  perhaps,  by  the 
few :  I  would  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that  a  broader  light  might 
be  thrown  upon  it.  For  the  issues  involved  I  believe  to  be  as 
bright  and  as  saddening  as  can  be  in  any  walk  of  life  on  this 
earth.  And  I  think  I  am  not  missing  my  object  when  I  say  that 
I  wish  to  give  utterance  to  a  warning. 

The  warning  amounts  to  a  caution  against  entering  the  teach- 
ing profession.  But  before  I  give  my  reasons,  it  may  be  right  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  &cts  which  will  serve  as  introductory. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  justify  themselves  in  scholastic 
matters  no  less  than  in  any  others.  Now  in  the  later  history  of 
English  education  there  is  noticeable  an  increasing  demand  for 
public  schools.  Easily  enough  seen,  that ;  for  you  can  count  the 
old  public  schools  (I  was  going  to  put  it)  on  your  fingers — the 
larger  schools,  I  am  understood  to  say,  and  not  fine  old  institu- 
tions such  as  the  King's  School,  Canterbury,  which  are  essentially 
small  in  regard  to  numbers,  though  with  an  origin  more  than 
mediaeval.  Here  are  some  dates.  Winchester,  Eton,  and  the 
City  of  London  School  were  founded  before  1450 ;  St.  Paul's 
comes  next,  founded  in  1509  ;  but  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century — here  is  a  collection!  The  dates  run  from  1551  to  1584, 
and  in  order  come  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Christ's  Hospital,  Ton- 
bridge,  Repton,  Westminster,  Merchant  Taylors',  Eugby,  Harrow, 
and  Uppingham.  Charterhouse  was  founded  in  1611,  Dulwich  in 
1619,  and  then  there  is  a  gap.  In  fact,  not  until  1841 — two 
hundred  and  twenty  years'  interval — does  another  English  public 
school  make  its  appearance.  But  then — not  single  spies !  Chel- 
tenham, 1841;  Marlborough,  1843 ;  Rossall,  1844;  Wellington, 
1857  ;  CUfton,  1862 ;  Malvern,  1863,  HaUeybury,  1866 :  not  to 
speak  of  the  Scotch  schools,  Edinburgh  Academy,  Fettes,  Glen- 
almond,  and  Loretto,  all  of  which  were  founded  during  the  present 
century. 

Pates  are  dull  matter,  unless  disputable ;  but  here  they  serve 
a  purpose,  which  is  to  explain  another  fact — the  increase  of  late 
in  the  number  of  preparatory  schools.  For  we  are  no  longer  of 
the  same  mind  as  our  parents,  who  sent  their  children  straight  to 
a  public  school  from  the  nursery.  Bather  we  consider  that  the 
child's  life,  from  the  age  when  he  fumbles  with  block  letters, 
should  be  a  continuous  and  graduated  training  for  more  advanced 
education  to  follow.      Keate,  fojr  instance,  took  boys  at  Eton 
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when  they  were  seven:  I  suppose  the  majority  of  newcomers 
under  Dr.  Warre  are  six  years  older  than  that.  Nor  is  the  pre« 
paratory  school  the  only  step  in  prospect :  some  institutions  are 
preparatory  even  for  this;  or  you  find,  perhaps,  junior  schools 
tacked  on  to  the  skirts  of  preparatory  schools,  with  a  modified  set 
of  rules,  and  possibly  more  firequent  opportunities  of  home  life 
and  surroundings.  I  am  not  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  this 
system,  nor  to  speak  of  the  boys  themselves,  but,  certes,  we  make 
a  fuss  about  them ! 

It  follows  that  with  a  largely  augmented  number  of  onbryo 
pupils  the  number  of  necessary  tutors  also  must  be  greater.  As 
a  matter  of  £Bu;t,  there  are  no  statistics  to  be  seen  which  give  even 
an  approximate  figure:  though  I  observe  that  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Grovemment  has  issued  a  circular  asking  for 
information — ^in  fact,  is  attempting  a  kind  of  census.  At  all 
events,  excluding  the  schools  I  have  mentioned  above,  Whitt^er 
gives  more  than  four  hundred  provincial  colleges  and  grammar 
schools — ^the  majority,  doubtless,  unimportant,  but  still  Sadley, 
Bradfield,  Lancing,  and  Felsted  are  among  them.  And  to 
enumerate  the  institutions  preparatory  only  for  the  '  Great  Public 
Schools,'  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  would  mean  some  big 
figures. 

If  the  matter  be  viewed  generally,  however,  and  with  small 
regard  to  tens  and  twenties,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
preparatory  schools  at  the  present  time  is  very  large  indeed — 
far  larger  than  it  was  in  the  forties — and  likely  to  increase  for  all 
that  I  can  see.  That  brings  an  inquirer  to  this  question :  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  tutors  to  man  these  preparatory  schools— how 
is  the  demand  met? 

Of  course,  there  are  very  many  different  reasons  which  lead 
a  parent  to  send  his  son  to  the  University.  The  main  reason, 
perhaps,  is  that  a  University  career  is  held  to  be  the  best  possible 
finish  to  a  modem  education.  Some  send  their  sons  to  college 
because  they  were  sent  themselves,  and  for  no  other  reason — the 
thing  is  a  tradition ;  others,  that  they  may  learn  something  of 
'  the  world,'  before  wearing  out  the  office  stool ;  and  others  with 
dim  ideas — how  often  disappointed ! — of  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

It  would  be  at  least  partly  irrelevant  to  the  present  question  to 
inquire  in  what  ways  the  University  actually  benefits  a  young 
man.  This  much  may  be  said  :  that  if  he  seeks  honours  he  is 
three  or  four  years  older  when  he  has  taken  his  degree  than 
when  he  left  school,  and  that  is  something,  after  alL    But  the 
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numbers  of  those  ^ho  matriculate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  adopting  a  scholastic  profession,  and  none 
other,  are  very  small  indeed,  I  am  sure.  Obviously,  few  boys  of 
eighteen  have  a  cut-and-dried  fature  before  them ;  and  the  ques- 
tion '  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  go  down  ? '  is,  I  dare 
say,  almost  the  commonest  asked  in  May  week  and  Commemora- 
tion. Diplomacy,  the  Bar,  literature  (vaguest  of  all ! ),  I  can  hear 
the  answer;  yet  how  vague  the  vista  may  be  none  but  those 
who  have  been  asked  that  question  can  know. 

There  are  some,  doubtless,  whose  steadiest  idea  throughout 
their  three  or  four  years  at  the  University  has  been  the  career  of 
a:  schoolmaster,  llie  influence  of  these  is  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  possibly  it  accounts  for  not  a  few  of  the  recruits  of  this  pro- 
fession. But,  broadly  to  state  the  case,  I  should  maintain  that 
nowadays  it  is  not  a  fixed  idea,  not  influence,  not  inclination 
whieh  makes  most  men  schoolmasters ;  it  is  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

In  &ct,  a  man  becomes  a  schoolmaster  because  there  is  nothing 
dse  for  him  to  do.  For  consider  the  professions  open  to  a 
graduate — even  in  high  honours — of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  men  who  have  not  the  means 
necessary  to  the  opening  stages  of  such  a  profession  as  that  of  a 
barrister  or  a  solicitor  :  indeed,  I  am  mainly  to  do  with  penniless 
people,  or  at  least  those  who  through  their  own  or  their  parents' 
efforts  have  compassed  the  statutory  terms  of  residence,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years  find  themselves  with  little  more 
than  a  degree  and  a  sheaf  of  bills  to  show  for  them.  There  are 
not  so  many  fellowships  as  will  provide  for  a  dozen  of  these  per 
annum,  even  granted  the  brains  to  take  them ;  there  are  the 
Home  and  the  Indian  Civil  Services  to  be  sure,  but  these  need 
special  reading,  and  as  often  as  not  preliminary  coaching  at  a 
crammer's.  Besides,  the  uncertainty  of  them  !  You  are  likely 
to  find  yourself  worse  off  after  the  examination  than  before  it. 
And  the  Bar,  or  a  solicitor's  office,  or  the  army,  or  the  hospitals — 
all  these  need  capital,  as  I  have  said  before. 

But  there  are  two  professions  which  ask  for  no  bankers 
reference.  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  easy  the  way :  they  are  the 
professions  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  (combine  them  should 
you  please).  Those  would  be  interesting  statistics  which  should 
tabulate  the  number  of  men  willy-nilly  forced  into  a  curacy  or  a 
master's  lodgings.  I  want  to  mention  a  few  inducements  to 
enter  the  latter. 

za 
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Take  a  typical  case.  The  boy  gained  a  Bcholarship  at  his 
public  school ;  perhaps  he  played  cricket  and  football,  was  even 
a  member  of  the  eleven.  Later,  he  took  a  scholarship  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  assisted  perhaps  by  help  from  a  school 
exhibition,  perhaps  by  ill-spared  money  from  home,  came  out  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years  with  a  moderate — maybe  good — 
degree,  and  a  college  cap  for  whatever  game  he  played;  coUq^e 
colours  are  not  hard  to  get,  after  all. 

Or  look  at  another  man's  record.  He  was  sent  to  college  by  a 
father  who  considered  that  enough  to  do  for  him  :  thenceforward 
he  was  to  make  his  own  way ;  at  least  he  had  had  his  chance,  and 
so  forth.  He  took  a  pass  degree  (or  did  not),  ran  up  a  bill  or  two» 
and  in  July  found  himself  with  this  and  that  to  pay,  and  who 
knows  how  to  pay  it?  He  may  owe  nothing,  for  that  piatter, 
but — ^nobody  owes  him  anything,  at  all  events. 

I  should  consider  these  two  cases  in  the  main  as  typical— « 
typical,  at  least,  of  the  position  of  the  class  of  men  whose  life 
Mstory  is  the  subject  of  this  essay.  I  have  not  included  the  type 
of  man  who  has  made  his  goal  the  possession  of  a  school  of  hi9 
own,  because  such  a  man  has  weighed  his  chances,  has  sat  down 
to  count  the  cost:  here  and  there  he  may  be  mistaken,  but 
generally  speaking  he  will  be  successful,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  that 
he  becomes  from  the  present  standpoint  inconsiderable.  No,  the 
men  on  whose  careers  I  would  wish  to  throw  such  a  searchlight  as 
this  may  be  are  those  who  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  profession  for 
which  they  have  not  knowingly  an  aptitude,  or  even  perhaps  an 
inclination ;  who  become  schoolmasters  because  they  must  have 
food  and  money.  That,  you  will  say,  is  the  single  object  of  most 
of  us,  to  be  able  to  eat  and  sleep ;  but  that  a  schoolmaster's  life 
may  be  the  unsafest  means  to  that  end  I  shall  attempt  to  show. 

Granted  that  the  class-lists  appear  in  July,  a  week  will  not 
have  passed  before  the  graduate  will  receive  by  post  communica* 
tions  from  a  school  agency.  His  name,  it  is  flatteringly  suggested, 
has  been  noticed  in  the  class-lists ;  should  he  wish  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  the  best  efforts  of  the  agents  are  at  his  service, 
and  a  budget  of  testimonials  is  enclosed  with  the  familiar  flimsy 
type-written  letter  (this  is  signed  in  real  ink  by  the  head  of  the 
fim),  testimonials  from  bishops,  peers,  and  schoolmasters  of  every 
grade  and  description.  Apropos  of  these  agents,  any  one  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  them  will  know  that  there  are  firms  and 
firms  :  some  undeniably  of  good  reputation,  who  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  their  best  for  their  clients ;  others — but  I  remember 
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one  in  particular,  who  lied  to  me  right  and  left,  taking  a  fee  for 
it,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  such  an  experience  as  that,  I  suppose. 

Your  fledged  graduate — ^perhaps  his  scout  has  hardly  pocketed 
his  sovereign  for  taking  off  the  gown — ^reads  these  papers.  Their 
contents  simmer  slowly ;  possibly  he  mentions  the  matter  to  his 
&ther,  and  his  father  as  a  rule  has  fixed  notions  with  regard  to 
idle  yoimg  men  ;  perhaps  a  pressing  half-sheet  from  a  tradesman 
settles  it  all — I  have  known  such  a  thing.  But  this  I  say,  that 
some  such  combination  of  circumstances  as  I  have  described  is  the 
genesis  of  the  majority  of  latter-day  assistant  schoolmasters.  The 
man  must  have  food,  he  must  have  lodging,  he  must  have  money. 
A  schoolmaster  earns  all  three. 

And  so — an  interview  with  the  agents.  Is  it  generally  known 
that  this  is  the  only  possible  method  of  entering  the  profession  ? 
A  dingy  little  ante-room;  stacks  of  envelopes,  lettered  and 
numbered ;  a  clerk  or  two,  and  a  tube  communicating  with  the 
chiefs  sanctum:  there  is  your  agency.  You  walk  in  without 
knocking,  are  waved  to  a  chair,  take  your  turn  with  the  other  men 
sitting  there ;  presently  a  mysterious  beckoning,  and  you  enter 
that  inner  room.  There  he  sits,  the  man  through  whose  hands  pass 
I  do  not  know  how  many  appointments  per  week,  and  he  takes 
stock  of  you.  Your  name,  age,  school,  college ;  the  subjects  you 
propose  to  teach,  your  religious  views,  your  athletic  qualifications, 
your  previous  experience,  if  any — you  must  tell  him  all  this,  and 
he  jots  it  on  a  card ;  if  you  have  a  photograph  (I  had  not)  give  it 
to  him ;  give  him  also  half  a  crown,  to  cover  postal  expenses,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  he  can  find  you  a  position  eminently  suited  to 
your  requirements. 

Within  the  week  he  sends  you  notifications  of  vacant  appoint* 
Inents.  These  are  marked  Private  and  ConfiderUialy  and  consist 
of  type*written  descriptions  of  what  posts  you  may  try  for.  I  need 
not  reproduce  a  specimen — indeed,  judging  from  the  cautions  as 
to  secrecy  which  form  a  preface,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  not  be 
consigned  to  a  dungeon  if  I  did.  But  in  larger  type  than  the  rest 
of  these  precious  documents  is  printed  the  salary :  I  dare  say  the 
average  amount  offered  is  £80  or  £90  a  year,  plus  board  and 
residence — but  then  some  men  would  consider  that  a  first-class 
post.  I  have  never  seen  a  larger  salary  than  £200  offered  (there 
were  bigwigs  tried  for  that,  you  may  be  sure),  but  I  have  seen 
many  of  £40,  and  I  observe  in  a  recent  list  of  tutors  seeking 
employment,  forwarded  me  by  an  agent  who  '  makes  no  doubt  I 
am  a  client,'  that  one  Englishman  is  willing  to  accept  b  stipend  of 
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£10  a  year  for  his  services.  The  pity  of  it  I— but  I  would  rather 
be  a  sweep's  boy  at  a  shilling  a  week.  I  might  rise  to  be  a  master 
sweep. 

Still,  I  do  not  wish  to  pick  out  for  lamentation  exertions  of 
such  a  kind  as  this.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  average  man  whocan 
command  a  salary  of  £100,  with  board  and  residence.  Of  coarse, 
that  is  not  £100  for  the  first  year,  for  yon  pay  the  agent  five  per 
cent. ;  shonld  yon  be  unfortunate,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  may 
pay  these  gentry  £15  out  of  your  first  year's  salary,  if  so  be  that 
you  change  the  pitch  three  times,  which  has  happened  before 
now.  But  no  more  of  that ;  let  us  suppose  the  man  settled  in  a 
likely  school  at  a  '  commencing  sak^ '  of  the  round  hundred. 

He  has  a  very  great  deal  to  learn,  far  more  than  he  thinks. 
He  is  perhaps  a  fair  scholar,  with  some  notions  as  to  decent  Latin 
verse-making,  and  a  hint  or  two  for  him  who  would  write 
Greek  prose ;  he  can  string  you  an  imitation  of  Tacitus,  can  knock 
off  an  easy  iambic,  pick  holes  in  silver  Latin:  mind,  sudi  a 
master  as  this  is,  if  anything,  above  the  average.  But  can  he 
teach? 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  teach  small  boys.  That  Graven 
scholar  of  yours,  or  my  prose  tutor  at  Balliol,  has  not,  I  would 
wager,  a  notion  of  it.  He  may  turn  me  a  convenient  ov  fuiiv  aXXA, 
piece  me  a  pretty  pentameter,  expatiate  quaintly  on  Phasdua  ilie 
and  the  iniquities  of  Arrius ;  but  could  he  teach  suma  to  a  boy  of 
ten  ?    That  is  another  thing. 

It  takes  years  to  learn  it  all ;  that  is,  to  learn  how  to  present 
the  elements  of  Latin  and  Grreek  and  French  and  mathematics  to 
the  mind  of  a  child,  in  such  a  form  that  he  can  readily  assimilate 
them — to  know  how  ignorant  he  himself  is.  It  is  the  school- 
master's first  duty ;  and  he  cannot  learn  it  in  a  fortnight.  No,  he 
may  go  on  teaching  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  he  is  as 
Socrates  in  this — he  knows  that  he  knows  nothing. 

What  has  the  man  achieved  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  of 
teaching  ?  Not,  I  mean,  how  has  he  bettered  others  ? — that  is  as 
may  be — but  how  has  he  bettered  himself?  To  answer  that 
question  even  roughly  necessitates  an  inquiry  into  this :  what  has 
he  had  to  do  ? 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  question  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  to  succeed  as  a  teacher — as  a  teacher,  be  it  understood,  not 
necessarily  as  a  schoolmaster,  for  the  terms  differ---a  man  needs 
spend  his  whole  energies,  not  only  in  school,  that  is  to  say,  bat 
also  in  the  playground ;  for  in  these  days  we  teach  cricket  and 
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football  no  less  than  the  fifth  proposition  and  factitive  verbs.  And 
there  are  I  coold  not  say  how  many  ways  in  which  a  man  may 
teaeh  :  influence  if  you  prefer  the  word — it  means  the  same,  for 
who  will  forbid  me  to  say  that  preparatory  school  assistant  masters 
make  character  ? 

He  will  not  gain  his  experience  at  one  school  only.  Not  many 
men  stay  more  than  six  years  under  the  same  head  master ;  indeed 
the  average  figure  must  be  considerably  less  than  that,  for  some 
head  masters  make  it  a  rule  not  to  keep  their  assistants  longer 
than  three  years,  no  matter  what  their  record  at  the  school  may 
have  been;  this,  it  is  said,  lest  they  fiedl  into  a  groove,  and 
many  men  have  a  horror  of  that.  But  let  him  be  a  model  master, 
start  his  career  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  and  stay  six  years 
at  his  first  post — ^not  a  very  common  occurrence ;  let  him  take 
another  post  for  a  further  period  of  six  years,  and  then  let  him 
look  about  him.    For  he  does  not  stand  where  he  did. 

Not,  of  course,  that  he  has  gained  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  incalculably  a  better  schoolmaster  than  he  was  twelve  years 
ago.  He  has  discovered  methods  of  teaching,  of  influencing,  of 
controlling  boys,  which  he  not  so  much  as  dreamt  about  at  twenty- 
four,  and  he  has  discovered  these  himself  in  living  experience, 
which  is  a  different  matter  from  any  other  mode  of  discovery.  In 
a  word,  he  has  learnt  his  business.  But  he  has  done  more  than 
that.  He  has  done  solid  and  lasting  work  in  the  world,  he  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  the  brains  of  some  scores  of 
boys — a  future  generation ;  perhaps  he  has  helped  one  or  two  into 
the  straight ;  one  need  not  enlarge  on  the  obvious  possibilities. 
Yet  not  all  this  avails  him,  unless  he  can  combat  his  great  loss. 
He  is  an  old  man. 

It  might  not  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  a  man  of  thirty- 
six  is  old.  You  might  call  forty  the  prime  of  life,  but  the  term  is 
misleading,  for  the  prime  of  life  is  a  different  age  for  different 
men.  For  a  successful  schoolmaster  it  is  (I  dare  say)  forty,  for  an 
unsuccessful  schoolmaster  there  is  no  prime  of  life.  You  are  not 
an  old  man  at  thirty-six  if  you  can  see  your  way  to  a  bigger  income 
than  you  had  at  twenty-six ;  but  if  you  cannot — ^nay,  if  you  must 
look  forward  to  the  same  amount  at  forty,  be  uncertain  of  all  of  it 
at  fifty,  and  certain  of  none  of  it  at  sixty,  what  meaning  has  the 
prime  of  life  to  that  sort  of  man  ? 

It  is  a  situation  that  must  be  faced.  Pity  'tis,  that  commonly 
it  is  faced  too  late.  For  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  word 
'  success '  as  applied  to  a  schoolmaster  has  a  purely  monetary  signifi- 
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cation.  You  are  not  successful,  necessarily,  though  you  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  career  of  a  Roberts,  a  Russell,  a  Stevenson, 
a  Benson,  but  make  money  over  the  childhood  of  a  parcel  of 
nobodies,  and  leave  their  futures  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
you  have  done  your  duty.  Make  it  a  monetary  matter :  you  have 
no  other  sure  road  before  you. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  preparatory  school 
assistant  master  to  save  money.  I  know  only  one  man  who  has  done 
so,  however :  he  had  money  of  his  own.  It  might  be  possible,  under 
present  circumstances,  with  years  of  unstinted  work,  rigid  economy, 
and  whole-hearted  self-denial,  for  a  man  of  forty  to  find  himself 
richer  by  a  thousand  pounds  than  when  he  started  the  business. 
But  this  I  say,  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  .  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  schoolmaster's  holidays  are  longer  than  any 
other  man's.  Unless  he  has  a  home  to  go  to  (and  there  we  have 
possible  money  in  the  background)  or  can  manage  a  good  holiday 
tutorship,  he  will  find  that  four  months  in  the  year  when  he  must 
keep  himself  are  no  inconsiderable  matter.  The  undoubted  &ct 
is  this  :  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  thus  situated  do  not  save  a 
penny.    What,  then,  becomes  of  them  ? 

I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  statistics  on  this 
point,  they  would  make  a  human  document  hideously  interesting. 
Personally,  up  to  the  present  date,  I  know  or  have  worked 
with  nearly  sixty  preparatory  school  assistant  masters.  Of  these, 
twenty-four  are  still  assistant  masters,  eight  are  curates,  four  have 
achieved  schools  of  their  own,  one  became  a  barrister,  another  a 
solicitor,  one  is  a  professional  tenor,  one  grows  tomatoes,  another 
is  a  bookmaker,  another  digs  for  gold.  One  old  man  shot  himselL 
Two  are  out  of  work,  and  of  the  remainder  I  know  nothing 
definitely.  But  are  not  even  these  small  figures  curious  ?  Leave 
out  of  reckoning  the  gardener,  the  bookmaker,  and  the  others  who 
have  broken  away :  concern  yourself  with  the  man  that  is  dead, 
with  those  who  are  still  assistant  masters,  and  with  those  who 
would  be  if  they  could.  Of  that  pair  who  cannot  find  work,  one  was 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  sudden  bankruptcy  of  his  prin* 
cipal :  he  is  well  over  forty :  I  doubt  his  getting  another  post.  And 
the  other  is  a  music-master :  he  is  only  a  year  or  two  over  thirty, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  has  no  degree,  and  when  he  is  a  little  older- 
still,  a  sober  piano-tuner  is  worth  something.  The  others  range 
in  age  from  forty-three  to  twenty-three :  of  course  there  exist 
older  thau  these,  but  they  have  not  occurred  in  my  personal 
experience  ;  I  have  heard  of  them.     Yet  even   of  these  twenty- 
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four,  one  has  set  himself  to  leam  shorthand ;  another  has  unsettled 
notions  as  to  the  bicycle  trade  and  the  profits  of  a  beerhouse. 

The  point  is  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  however  capable  a 
teacher  the  man  may  be,  however  much  good  he  may  have  done, 
or  have  it  in  him  to  do,  in  this  profession  alone  a  man  is  worse  off 
at  forty  than  at  twenty-five — unless,  as  I  say,  he  has  been  able 
to  save,  and  not  all  good  men  have  saving  instincts.  And  partly 
because  he  cannot  join  in  the  boys'  games  to  the  same  extent  as 
before — a  preparatory  school  assistant  master  must  play  games — 
the  older  he  gets  the  less  useful  he  becomes.  Is  there  any  other 
profession  in  which  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  at  fifty  ? 

I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  am  speaking  entirely  with 
regard  to  preparatory  schools.  The  public  schoolmaster  need  not, 
of  course,  join  in  the  games ;  he  may  do  so  for  his  own  pleasure, 
or  for  others'  profit,  but  he  need  not  see  the  grass  of  the  playing- 
fields  twice  a  term  unless  he  wishes.  Younger  boys,  however, 
need  direction  nowadays  in  play  as  much  as  in  work ;  need  coaching 
at  the  nets,  personal  example  at  football :  only  a  young  man  can  give 
that,  and  only  young  men  are  asked  to  give  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  all  this  should  be  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath.  I  do  not  know  why  the  superannuated  schoolmaster 
should  not  have  as  big  an  audience  as  Mr.  Kipling's  troop-* 
sergeant-major,  could  he  find  some  one  to  sing  of  him.  Perhaps 
they  are  only  schoolmasters  who  sincerely  recognise  the  &ct; 
perhaps  the  general  public  does  not  realise  what  the  man  has 
done  in  the  past,  what  he  must  do  in  the  future.  After  all,  one 
does  not  stop  in  the  street  to  talk  with  sandwichmen.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  thing  is  hidden,  passed  over,  annihilated  by 
silence.  The  PTepa/ratory  Schools  Review  refers  to  it  as  a  painfiil 
subject :  an  editorial  comment,  this,  on  a  letter  from  an  assistant 
•  master.  Still,  among  schoolmasters  there  have  been  made  various 
proposals  relative  to  the  position  of  the  moneyless  assistant.  I  am 
in  hopes  of  interesting  a  larger  audience.  Let  me  classify  these  sug- 
gestions as  they  £^11  into  two  divisions :  first,  corrective  of  matters  as 
they  now  stand ;  second,  deterrent  to  those  who  would  enter  the 
profession. 

Of  corrective  notions,  a  small  matter  to  begin  with.  The 
assistant  master  must  grow  older — accept  that  fact.  But  make 
the  conditions  under  which  he  does  so  easier  for  him.  Believe 
him  of  the  petty  duties  that  become  more  and  more  irksome  the 
oftener  they  have  been  performed — these  are  for  younger  men. 
The  elder  is  to  lead  a  more  leisurely  life :  as  his  grey  hairs,  so 
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shall  be  his  duty ;  the  more  venerable  his  appearance,  the  less 
reason  to  thrust  perpetual  youth  upon  him.  Superfluous  pro- 
posals !  bare  justice  I  cries  the  layman ;  but  the  fiEkst  remains  that 
at  no  school  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  will  you  find  an 
accentuated  difference  of  treatment  of  master  and  master.  And 
yet  why  tar  with  the  same  broad  brush  thirty-five  and  twenty-two 
when  it  comes  to  weathering  the  sun  and  storms  of  supervision 
duty  ?  Teacup  storms,  if  you  will,  but  a  decade  of  them !  Might 
not  the  master  mariner  nearing  the  end  of  his  voyage  expect 
serener  waters  ? 

Or  we  might  gradually  raise  his  wages.  Would  it  not  be 
conducting  matters  only  on  business  lines  if  the  salary  of 
forty  were  double  that  of  twenty-five  ?  There  is  some  weight  in 
the  suggestion ;  but  to  make  it  effective  I  suspect  that  initial 
salaries  would  have  to  be  lowered,  and  in  this  I  see  difficulties,  of 
which  there  is  presently  more  to  be  said.  And,  after  all,  we  do 
not  here  touch  on  the  real  money  question,  which  is,  not  how  little 
is  the  man  to  be  paid  when  young,  but  rather,  what  should  he 
have  to  show  for  his  labour  when  he  is  old  ? 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  proposal,  on  which  more  thought 
and  labour  have  been  expended,  I  fancy,  than  on  any  other.  I 
refer  to  a  proposed  system  of  insurance.  It  is  put  forward  by  a 
well-known  preparatory  school  head  master,  who,  recognising  that 
the  assistant  master  straight  from  the  University  is  himself  as 
much  a  schoolboy  as  anything  else ;  that  he  is,  above  all  things, 
unbusinesslike :  that  he  does  not  realise  what  only  the  man  of 
experience  can  realise,  his  future  position ;  that  inducements  to 
save  money,  therefore,  are  for  him  almost  non-existent :  recog- 
nising all  this,  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  formulated  a  system  of  what 
I  might  call  compulsory  thrift.  He  has  set  out  to  make  the 
scheme  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  in  this,  I  think,  he  has  been  , 
successful.  As  to  the  probabilities  of  other  success — ^But  first  for 
the  scheme  itself. 

It  is  supposed  that,  under  arrangements  with  an  insurance 
society  which  appear  feasible,  an  assistant  master  invests  his 
savings  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  10  per  cent,  bonus  on  his 
accumulated  savings ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  he  receives  a 
bonus  of  12^  per  cent,  on  his  sixth  year's  contribution ;  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  a  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  on  his  seventh 
year's  contribution,  and  so  on ;  the  bonus  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2^  per  cent,  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year,  when  it 
remains  stationary  at  the  high  rate  of  30  per  cent. 
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That  is  to  say,  supposing  that  j£30  were  invested  yearly  foi: 
twenty  yeaxsi  and  allowed  to  accnmulate  with  bonuses  at  com- 
pound interest  of  3  per  cent.,  the  investor  would  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  little  over  a  thousand  pounds.  There  was  an 
alternative  scheme,  by  which  the  bonuses  advance  by  5  per  cent, 
up  to  the  tenth  year;  but  the  result  is  practically  the  same. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  something  to  be  done  with  a  thousand 
pounds.  And  the  scheme  had,  at  the  time  of  publication,  the 
approval  of  the  head  masters  of  Bugby,  Clifton,  Marlborough,  and 
Winchester. 

But  the  backbone  of  the  scheme — the  bonus  ?  It  is  to  be 
supplied  from  a  separate  fund.  And  that  fund  is  to  be  provided 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  head  master  himself  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  who  is  asked  to  cover  his  assistant's  savings  at 
the  rate  of  £5  for  every  £30  invested,  the  '  cover '  to  accumulate 
also  at  3  per  cent.,  and,  augmented  by  moneys  incoming  from 
outside  subscribers,  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  yearly 
bonus. 

I  am  afraid  the  scheme  is  invertebrate.  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
the  fiEust  that  more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  its  published 
formulation :  there  may  be  irons  in  the  fire  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  I  have  this  objection  to  make  to  it.  Apart  from  the 
difficulties  which  I  see  in  the  path  of  a  man  entering  a  new 
school — can  he  afford,  think  you,  to  wait  until  he  finds  a  post 
where  the  head  master  is  a  subscriber? — there  is  one  cogent 
reason  for  predicting  failure  for  the  scheme.  I  would  sweepingly 
assert  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  preparatory  school  head  masters 
would  cover  their  assistants'  savings.  I  do  not  intend  to  belabour 
them  with  epithets :  I  will  say,  even,  that  a  head  master  need  be 
farsighted  and  philanthropic  out  of  the  common  to  endorse  Mr. 
Bartholomew's  scheme  in  a  practical  manner.  For  twenty,  thirty, 
forty — nay,  five  pounds  a  year  is  something  to  look  at,  even  for 
a  head  master ;  and  the  present  system  is,  that  he  pays  his  men 
out  of  hand.  Perhaps  they  deserve  more  of  him;  but  that 
does  not  affect  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fisM^t,  that  preparatory 
school  head  masters  have  not  endorsed  the  scheme,  and  will  not 
endorse  it. 

There  has  been  made  another  suggestion.  The  author  of  it, 
with  the  moderately  common  spectacle  of  a  head  master  and  a 
partner  before  him,  conceived  the  notion  of  expanding  this 
system  into  something  larger.  '  I  have  found  it ! '  cries  he.  '  Not 
one  partner,  but  many  partners.    Let  each  head  master  take  to 
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him  those  of  his  assistants  whose  services  deserve,  whose  energies 
claim  some  share  in  the  conduct  of  his  school.  Let  it  be  the  aim 
of  this  little  band  to  work  together  to  the  profit  of  all;  and 
henceforward  we  shall  see,  not  one  man  helped  to  a  competence 
by  a  number  of  paid  assistants  (who  have  no  monetary  interest 
in  the  school's  welfare),  but  a  staff  of  men  with  a  common  end, 
the  filling  of  a  common  moneybox.  In  short,  here  is  a  system  of 
profit-sharing.    Think  well  of  it,  my  masters.' 

The  proposal  comes  from  an  assistant  master.  And  at  firet 
sight  the  thing  seems  fair  enough,  and  feasible.  Should  we  not 
be  blessed  with  a  lessened  competition  ?  would  not  preparatory 
schools  become  few  in  number,  and  in  proportion  large,  instead 
of  increasing  daily,  and  only  a  dozen  boys  to  set  you  going? 
Would  not  the  head  master  best  safeguard  his  own  interests,  by 
decimating  the  host  of  his  rivals  ?  Truly,  at  first  sight  it  would 
seem  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  will  you  find  half  a 
dozen,  five,  four,  three  men  whose  views  on  the  elements  of 
teaching,  whose  temperaments,  whose  wives  (grant  the  necessity) 
agree  sufiSciently  well  for  that  ?  I  declare  I  had  almost  asked  if 
a  partnership  of  two  were  possible.  But  is  it  conceivable  that 
happy  families  such  as  these  could  exist  in  every  other  parish  ? 

And  the  proposal  comes  from  an  assistant  master.  What  of 
the  head  master  ?  Of  his  nine  points,  will  he  concede  eight  ? 
He  has  climbed  the  uphill  road  himself,  has  reached  the  level 
pathway  at  the  top ;  is  he  to  turn  and  stretch  a  rope  for  others  ? 
Nay,  rather,  but  to  hurl  down  fctones  upon  them.  For  an  un- 
selfish schoolmaster  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  you  might  as 
well  speak  of  a  generous  auctioneer :  it  is  business,  and  that  is 
all.  Some,  doubtless,  in  the  plurality  of  partners  think  to  spy 
salvation ;  but  how  many  of  them  be  head  masters  ?  Which,  after 
all,  is  an  important  consideration. 

So  far,  I  have  attempted  to  show  what  are  the  existing  con- 
ditions, and  what  proposals  have  been  made  to  better  them.  The 
conditions  are — who  will  lessen  the  word's  meaning  ? — ^unsatis- 
factory ;  and  I,  at  least,  can  see  little  hope  in  what  suggestions 
have  been  put  forward  for  their  betterment.  Therefore  to  all 
who  have  a  career  to  choose  I  say  :  Unless  you  can  now  see  your 
way  to  a  school  of  your  own  in  the  near  future,  or  unless  you 
thoroughly  realise  that  this  teaching  profession  can  be  little  but 
a  stop-gap  to  you,  before  entering  upon  the  real  business  of  life, 
choose  any  other  calling  than  that  of  an  assistant  master  at  a 
preparatory  school.     Year  will  follow  year,  and  find  you  in  no 
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whit  benefited  at  its  close ;  twenty  years  pass,  and  yoa  have  done 
work  for  your  generation — you  have  bettered  yourself  by  absolutely 
nothing.. 

And  if  they  will  not  be  warned  ?  Then,  as  I  conceive,  some 
safeguard  must  be  instituted  against  them.  And  first,  to  protect 
the  man  from  himself:  it  must  be  made  more  difficult  for  him  to 
place  himself  in  the  false  position  of  an  educated  man  of  forty 
living  upon  charity.  Second,  to  protect  the  head  master  from 
him ;  for  why,  of  all  professions,  should  that  of  a  schoolmaster  be 
so  lightly  undeiiaken  ?  Not  that  I  would  make  the  calling  un- 
attractive :  we  want  good  men  for  good  work.  But  I  would  beset 
with  difficulties  the  path  of  every  nobody  who  pays  half  a  crown 
to  an  agent  and  expects  board,  lodging,  and  pocket-money  for  the 
asking,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications  may  be  for  the  business. 
I  asked  the  question,  How  is  the  demand  for  preparatory  school 
assistant  masters  met  ?    It  is  met  anyhow. 

Who  would  employ  a  man  as  a  builder  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cation that  he  had  lived  in  a  house?  Who  would  engage  a 
gardener  merely  because  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  fond  of 
flowers  ?  Yet  every  year  men  enter  the  scholastic  profession  who 
have  no  notion  of  the  art  of  teaching,  nor  always  mean  to  learn  it. 
I  am  not  to  disparage  the  work  eventually  done  by  some  of  these ; 
there  have  been  birds  of  passage,  so  to  speak,  who  have  given 
most  valuable  service,  and  I  am  the  last  to  cavil  at  that ;  but  there 
have  been,  and  there  are  others,  of  whom  the  least  to  be  said  is 
that  they  have  done  their  pupils  even  less  good  than  they  have 
done  themselves.  One  scoundrel  I  know,  whose  record  is  now 
black  and  white  in  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  he  became  a  school- 
master only  because  no  other  career  was  possible  for  him.  Surely 
the  teaching  profession  might  be  made  more  difficult  for  such  as 
be  was! 

But  there  are  scoundrels  in  every  profession,  and  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly against  these  that  I  would  establish  a  safeguard.  No, 
but  rather  against  those  who  become  schoolmasters  headlong — 
because  of  the  poverty  that  pinches,  or  the  parents  who  will  not 
wait,  or  because  a  master's  lodgings  alone  show  them  an  open  door. 
To  examine,  then,  proposals  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
adopt  this  calling. 

Seemingly,  but  one  has  been  made.  It  is  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  novices  should  be  considerably  less.  It  quarrels  a  little 
with  the  insurance  scheme,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
beginner  to  save;  but  I  do  not  kpow  that  this  13  the  greatest 
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objectioii  which  can  be  brought  against  it.  Opinions  may  be 
divided  as  to  the  market  value  of  young  men  fresh  from  the 
University,  considered  as  teachers :  this  at  least  is  incontestable, 
that  there  is  keen  competition  to  get  the  best  of  them.  And  the 
bait  is,  as  a  rule,  a  high  salary.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit 
beyond  which  no  head  master  would  go ;  but  I  should  fimcy  that 
£120  for  the  first  year  is  as  good  an  offer  as  any  preparatory  school 
makes  to  a  beginner.  And  if  the  (probably)  best  men  are  attracted 
by  the  best  salaries,  who  will  be  sanguine  enough  tooffer  a  quarter 
of  the  average  amount,  and  expect  an  equal  number  of  equally  good 
applicants  ?  Suppose  even  that  a  dossen  leading  schoolmasters 
agreed  to  offer  a  maximum  of  £iO  a  year  to  men  with  no  ex- 
perience. What  would  be  the  consequence?  That  the  minor 
schools  would  secure  the  best  masters,  and  that  the  positions  of 
leading  and  minor  schools  would  be  reversed.  Some  obscure 
dominie  of  twenty  boys  would  obtain  the  services  of  such  a 
desirable  person  as  the  captain  of  the  Oxford  Eleven,  to  teach  good 
cricket  and  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  his  school  would  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  front  rank.  By  Hermes !  but  you  will  not* 
find  a  leading  schoolmaster  to  risk  such  a  consequence  as  that. 

Yet  if  it  were  not  Utopian !  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce 
initial  salaries  so  greatly  as  to  deter  even  one-half  of  those  who 
now  enter  this  profession,  then  I  think  no  more  need  be  said  upon 
the  matter  at  all.  Those  who  became  schoolmasters  would  have 
counted  the  cost.  But  il^  as  I  believe,  initial  salaries  are  not  to 
be  reduced,  and  the  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  is  still  to  remain 
as  attractive  as  ever,  then  a  search  must  be  made  for  some  other 
remedy. 

Not  many  months  ago,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  first  disclosed  to 
the  public  the  outlines  of  his  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Of  that  scheme  I  intend  to  give  no  details,  nor  to  discuss  the 
arguments  of  its  advocates  and  opponents.  These  are  elsewhere 
accessible.  To  attempt  a  brief  description,  however,  Mr.  Sidgwick 
lays  these  proposals  before  us.  Given  that  during  the  first  year  or  so 
of  his  career  the  novice  is  worth  very  little  considered  as  a  teacher 
— he  is  in  point  of  fiust  learning  how  to  teach :  let  him  anticipate 
this  first  year  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  teaching,  and  enter 
upon  his  duties  with  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
and,  more  important,  with  some  practical  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  confront  him.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  of  education ;  the  reading  of  such  works  as  those  of  Dean 
Bradley,  Edward  Thring,  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  to  be  followed  by 
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an  examinatioii ;  lessons  in  voice-production  and  articulation ;  and 
finally,  genuine  practice  in  teaching,  obtained  either  by  the  mani- 
pulation of  classes  under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent 
mentor,  or  by  a  lightly  paid  probationership  as  inaster  at  a  school : 
grant  a  diploma  to  the  man  who  comes  through  it  all  successfully, 
make  such  a  diploma  a  ^nme  qua  non  in  a  prospective  master's 
qualifications,  and  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  badly  needed 
reformation. 

For  here,  in  this  necessary  diploma,  is,  as  I  take  it,  the  safe- 
guard. The  head  master  is  assured,  at  least,  that  his  new  master 
has  his  heart  in  his  work ;  and  more  important  still,  the  young  man 
himself  realises  that  time  and  trouble  must  be  spent  before  he  can 
hope  successfally  to  enter  the  profession.  The  prospect  of  post- 
graduate work  and  more  money  to  be  spent  (for  it  will  cost 
something)  will  deter  the  man  we  do  not  want  as  a  teacher  ;  and 
those  who  have  spent  their  labour  and  money  in  obtaining  the 
diploma  will  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  studied  their  own  position 
and  capabilities  to  some  purpose. 

I  know  that  all  this  must  take  time.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  not  all  preparatory  schoolmasters  in  the  future  will,  as  a  fact, 
possess  diplomas,  any  more  than  all  of  them  now  possess  degrees. 
There  are  too  many  men  wanted  for  the  work.  But  if  preference 
be  given — ^as  it  surely  must — to  those  who  possess  diplomas :  if  it 
be  made  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  man  with  only  a  degree  to 
obtain  a  situation  as  schoolmaster — then  there  is  some  hope  for 
the  betterment  of  existing  conditions. 

In  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  we  have  made  vast 
strides,  even  since  the  days  of  Forster.  But  in  upper-class  educa- 
tion— surely  as  important  a  matter — we  are  content  with  much 
that  is  old-time  and  past  service;  it  may  be  that  not  even  the  next 
generation  will  realise  how  haphazard  and  empiric  many  of  our 
methods  have  been.  There  is  some  hope  of  Canon  Lyttelton. 
For  he  aims  at  centralisation  and  classification  of  resources — a 
modem  trend  of  thought  this,  and  objectionable  to  many,  but  the 
reformation  will  come.  We  shall  have  local  centres  of  education, 
committees  and  sub-committees,  and  under  their  control  much 
power  and  knowledge  will  be  gained,  which  at  present  are  unattain- 
able. There  will  follow  a  corollary  or  two ;  perhaps,  even,  the 
disappearance  of  the  school  agent,  which  must  happen  before  the 
millennium.     That  also  will  benefit  the  schoolmaster. 

I  spoke  of  the  subject  of  this  essay  as  a  side  issue.     In  the 
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educational  reforms  which  (it  is  probable)  will  be  the  oatoome  of 
the  next  decade,  we  are  mainly  to  consider,  as  I  suppose,  the 
interests  of  those  who  learn.  But  the  interests  of  these  are  so 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  life-conditions  of  those  who  teach, 
that  possibly  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  seem  to  have  drawn  undue 
attention  to  the  history  of  so  insignificant,  so  necessary,  and — ^may 
I  say  it? — sometimes  so  honoured  a  personage  as  the  assistant 
master  of  an  English  Preparatory  School. 

Eric  Parker. 
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The  Thirteenth  Anniversary. 


MR.  CRANBY  sat  rather  meditatively  in  the  back  parlour  of  his 
little  shop  in  Upperton  High  Street.  He  was  a  cheerful 
little  man  with  a  fsjcB  as  bright  as  an  applei  and  a  small  knob  of  a 
nose  like  a  ripe  cherry  fastened  on  it.  He  wore  habitually 
between  his  lips  a  long  churchwarden  pipe,  which  he  transported 
as  he  moved  about  his  shop  or  parlour  by  the  help  of  a  stubby 
forefinger  crooked  over  its  stem  near  the  bowl.  It  was  not  always 
aliglit,  but  was  always  in  Mr.  Cranby's  mouth,  as  if  he  received 
from  its  suction,  even  when  empty,  a  chastened  gladness.  He  was 
a  corn-dealer  to  his  trade,  as  you  might  see  by  the  labelled  parcels 
disposed  in  shelves  about  his  shop.  You  might  see  the  fact,  too, 
witiiout  such  testimony  in  corroboration,  by  the  outward  aspect  of 
llr.  Cranby's  clothing  and  person,  which  bore  scatterings  of  the 
ignoble  chaff  of  the  golden  grain.  Above,  over  Mr.  Cranby's  shop 
and  parlour,  was  a  big  loft  or  bam,  a  dark  musty  place  in  which 
cats  and  mice  and  big  moths  lived  amongst  sacks  of  heaped  grain. 
But  there  were  other  things  lining  the  walls  of  this  dark  loft — 
things  that  Mr.  Cranby  could  put  his  hand  on  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness, knowing  by  long  familiarity  where  each  stood ;  and  these 
were  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  a  single  specimen  in  each  case,  each 
case  a  square  black  box  with  a  glass  front — square  because  that 
was  the  shape  that  packed  best  and  most  closely.  So  they  stood 
all  round,  like  another  layer  of  the  wall's  bricks.  Mr.  Cranby 
was  a  great  ornithologist.  People  whose  names  were  quite  big  in 
the  land,  with  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  indicating  that  they 
belonged  to  certain  learned  societies,  after  those  names,  were  in 
<;onstant  communication  with  Mr,  Cranby.  He  did  not  put  his 
birds  in  cases  just  for  show — ^like  humming  birds  or  waxen  fruits 
on  a  lodging-house  table — but  kept  them  in  their  useful  square 
boxes  for  reference,  and  for  pride  of  possession,  loving  them  a  deal 
better  than  the  bags  of  grain.  Downstairs  in  the  parlour  the  wall 
was  lined  by  cabinets  containing  little  flat  drawers,  in  which  were 
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disposed — in  some  birds'  eggs,  in  some  the  skins  of  birds  laid  flat 
one  on  another,  with  the  Latin  name  of  each  tied  to  one  of  its 
legs,  and  a  general  odour  of  preservatives  exhaling  from  it  which, 
mingling  with  the  scent  of  Virginia  shag  from  the  churchwarden 
pipe,  formed  the  atmosphere  in  which  Mr.  Cranby  loved  to  live. 

He  was  in  his  parlour;  yet  still  he  had  about. him  the  long 
apron — pinafore  rather,  for  it  was  tied  round  his  neck  as  well  as 
about  his  waist — in  which  he  conducted  both  his  grain-dealing 
business  in  the  shop  and  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  skin- 
ning and  setting  up  his  birds  in  the  parlour.  For  all  the  birds, 
whether  merely  skinned  and  preserved  or  set  up  artistically  on 
branches,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Cranby's  own  taxidermy — an  art 
in  which  he  was  famous  among  naturalists. 

Mr.  Cranby  was  thoughtful.  From  the  parlour  he  could  see 
through — for  the  upper  part  of  the  door  was  glass — into  the 
shop;  and,  after  all,  even  without  this  espionage,  no  one  was 
likely  to  rob  him.  It  would  have  needed  a  very  desperate  man  to 
run  the  risks  of  being  taken  red-handed  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
grains  of  oats.  Sparrows  were  the  robbers  most  to  be  feared.  But 
Mr.  Cranby  did  not  grudge  them  a  peck  or  two  if  they  chose  to 
hop  in,  in  their  cheeky  way,  through  the  open  door  and  so  out 
again. 

The  boy  was  away  just  now — gone  home  to  his  tea.  No  one 
knew  why  Mr.  Cranby  kept  this  boy.  He  was  scarcely  an  orna- 
ment, and  undoubtedly  was  of  no  use.  It  is  scarcely  ornamental  to 
sit  on  the  counter  all  day  long  with  your  legs  hanging  down  and  big 
boots  sticking  well  out  from  a  pair  of  rather  short  trousers,  with 
your  hat  on  the  back  of  your  head,  while  you  whistle  a  music- 
hall  ditty.     To  be  sure  he  kept  the  sparrows  away. 

Mr.  Cranby  was  thoughtful.  He  had  finished  his  own  tea ;  the 
things  were  on  the  table  in  disorder  beside  him.  It  was  warm,  and 
he  had  not  donned  his  coat.  After  a  time  he  rose  out  of  his 
shiny  armchair,  refilled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  walked  through 
the  parlour  door  and  so  out  through  the  little  shop.  He  left  the 
shop  door  open,  regardless  that  whoso  willed  might  enter.  The 
boy  would  soon  be  returning  from  his  tea  to  resume  his  business 
of  drumming  with  his  heels  on  the  counter.  So  Mr.  Cranby  stepped 
without  misgiving  into  the  High  Street  and  into  the  warm  evening 
air.  There  were  not  many  people  in  the  street  at  this  time,  nor  if 
there  had  been  would  Mr.  Cranby's  manner  of  coming  out,  minus 
his  hat  and  minus  his  coat,  have  caused  them  any  wonder.  They 
knew  him  very  well  in  the  little  country  town.     His  figure,  rather 
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rotnnd,  with  the  apron  tied  at  neck  and  waist,  and  churchwarden 
pipe  between  mouth  and  forefinger,  was  very  familiar  to  them 
Upperton  was  very  proud  of  Mr.  Cranby. 

It  accepted  him  with  his  eccentricities  as  part  of  his  genius, 
and  was  ahnost  as  proud  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Cranby's  walk  was  as  fiEimiliar  to  his  town- 
fellows  as  his  appearance — fifty  yards  along  the  little  High  Street, 
across  the  road,  and  a  turn  off  to  the  left  and  down  a  narrower  and 
steeper  street,  cobble-stoned,  for  a  hundred  yards,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  gleam  of  water  showed  the  placid  canal,  whereon  the 
smoky  barges  carried  almost  to  Mr.  Cranby's  door  his  bags  of 
grain. 

No  barges  floated  up  the  bags  of  grain  just  now.  It  was 
seldom  in  these  days  that  they  brought  com  to  Mr.  Granby's 
gamer.  The  bulk  of  his  com  merchant's  business  had  gone  past 
him,  leaving  him,  when  the  stage-coaches  left  the  road,  with  few 
customers  except  the  country  ^gentry ;  and  a  large  amount  of  their 
com  they  grew  on  their  home  farms  or  bought  fi:t>m  their  fiit  tenant- 
farmers — ^&t,  for  the  days  of  profound  agricultural  depression  were 
not  yet  come.  Mr.  Cranby  had  watched  with  perfect  content  the 
com  merchandise  go  away  from  him — ^more  than  content  that  it 
left  him  so  much  the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  his  birds. 

Perhaps  by  reason  of  his  long  study  of  birds  and  close  intimacy 
with  them  his  eyes  had  assumed  a  normal  aspect  of  bird-like 
roundness  and  beadiness,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  looked 
out  from  them  as  cheerily  as  a  robin-redbreast;  but  just  now 
they  were  dimmed  over  by  the  '  pale  cast  of  thought '  as  he  paced 
along  the  rather  grass-grown  towing-path.  He  went  up  the  slope 
of  the  little  bridge  that  arched  over  the  canal — arched  to  leave 
space  for  the  barges  to  pass  along  beneath  it — and  stood  there, 
with  his  elbows  on  the  little  parapet  of  the  bridge,  looking  down 
into  the  placid  yellow  water  below.  He  smoked,  in  his  thoughtful 
laboured  way,  with  pneumatic  indrawing  of  the  cheeks  at  each  effort 
of  suction,  sending  forth  solemn  blue  smoke-curls  into  the  sky. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge  was  the  limit  of  Mr.  Cranby's  walk. 
Upperton,  which  had  acquiesced  in  his  hatless  and  coatless  stroll 
thus  far,  would  have  been  stirred  into  surprise  if  Mr.  Cranby  had 
extended  his  walk  further.  And  there  was  no  knowing  what  the 
effect  of  this  might  have  been  upon  Upperton,  for  the  emotion  of 
surprise  was  unfamiliar  to  it.  So  there  Mr.  Cranby  stood  and 
looked  down  meditatively  into  the  canal,  where  some  flat-backed 
water-insects'  with  long  spidery  legs  were  scudding  over  the  placid 
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surface,  cutting  wedge-shaped  wakes  as  they  went.  Now  and  again 
Mr.  Cranby  grunted  at  them  appreciatively,  and  a  smile  broadened 
on  his  apple  cheeks  as  two  skated  into  collision  and  sheered  off 
again  angrily.  Nevertheless,  underlying  the  smile  and  the  appre- 
ciation was  the  constant  shadow  of  thought. 

Presently  from  over  the  levels  of  water  meadow  that  stretched 
with  only  the  interrui>tion  of  willow-fringed  ditches  to  the  purple 
smoke  of  the  manu&cturing  town  of  Dursley  came  the  sounds  of 
a  cheery  and  not  unmusical  voice  raised  in  the  familiar  refindn, 

*  Oh,  catch  'em  alive — catch  'em  alive ! ' 

Over  and  over  again  the  man  sang  it,  as  he  came  swinging 
along  the  causeway  over  the  meadows — sang  it,  obviously  not  that 
he  could  imagine  a  customer  for  his  fly-papers  to  be  lurking  in 
any  of  the  ditches,  though  no  doubt  some  of  the  poor  cows  would 
have  been  grateful  for  a  plaister  of  it  on  their  backs  if  so  be  it 
mi^rht  have  saved  them  some  of  the  perpetual  toil  of  tail-whisking. 
But  it  appeared  to  be  from  pure  native  gladness  of  heart  that  the 
man  sang  the  melodious  refrain  with  which  he  had  been  making 
the  streets  of  Dursley  ring  aU  day  long — just  a  little,  possibly,  to 
the  annoyance  of  some  of  the  more  crusty  of  its  inhabitants. 

^  WeU,  Jacob,'  said  Mr.  Cranby,  turning  to  him  and  removing 
his  long  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  the  fly-paper  man  came  through 
the  gate  that  kept  the  cows  off  the  canal  bridge,  '  done  a  good 
day's  business  to-day  ? ' 

*  Pretty  fair,  Mr.  Cranby;  pretty  fair.  It's  been  a  fine 
summer  for  flies.' 

*  That's  right,  Jacob,'  said  Mr.  Cranby;  and,  restoring  his 
pipe  to  his  lips,  resumed  the  study  of  his  water-insects. 

The  fly-paper  man  stood  awkwardly  a  moment,  as  if  divided 
between  a  mental  doubt  of  the  best  manner  of  terminating  the 
interview  and  a  professionally  sporting  desire  to  attack  the  flies 
that  found  an  attraction  on  the  shining  surfaces  of  Mr.  Cranby's 
bald  head.  By  way  of  compromise,  he  removed  his  hat  frt>m  his 
own  head,  in  order  to  study  admiringly  the  fine  entomological 
collection  of  the  common  house-fly  which  he  carried,  by  way  of 
advertisement,  on  the  glutinous  paper  with  which  his  hat  was 
encircled.     At  the  same  time  he  said,  with  bashful  sympathy, 

*  Looking  for  her,  I  see,  Mr.  Cranby.' 

'It's  thirteen  years  ago  this  very  day,'  Mr.  Cranby  replied, 
without  turning  from  his  insects. 

*  Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Cranby,  is  it  indeed  ? '  said  the  fly-paper 
man  behind  him.    Then,  putting  on  his  entomological  hat  with 
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a  gentle  manner  that  was  a  mute  expression  of  his  fellow-f€  3ling 
for  Mr.  Cranby's  obvious  sadness,  he  passed  along,  without  jiore 
words,  over  the  bridge. 

Halfway  down  the  steep  cobbled  street  that  sloped  to  the 
canal  a  bright-fisMsed  woman,  with  two  children  at  her  skirts,  came 
to  meet  him. 

*  We've  heard  yer  call,  father,'  said  the  woman  cheerily,  as  she 
came  to  him.  ^  We've  heard  father's  call,  didn't  we,  Maiia? '  she 
turned  to  the  girl,  the  elder  of  the  two  children  dragging  at  her 
skirt. 

^Yes,  weVe  heard  yer  call,  fEither,'  said  the  little  girl,  in  a 
fidthfal  echo  of  her  mother. 

*  We've  heard  yer  caU,  feither,'  chimed  in  the  little  boy,  in  a 
kind  of  echo  of  the  echo. 

'  Has  you  done  a  good  day,  feither  ? '  asked  the  wife. 

^Pretty  £Edr  day,  my  lass,'  said  the  man,  bending  a  kind  face 
down  to  her,  as  he  put  an  arm  round  her  waist ;  and  so  the  little 
party  climbed  together  up  the  street. 

At  the  top  of  the  street,  where  it  went  into  the  High  Street, 
the  fly-paper  man  stopped  and  turned  round,  as  if  for  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  simlit  levels  of  the  water  meadows  before  the 
outlook  was  swallowed  up  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  The 
outlook  included  Mr.  Cranby,  still  standing  bareheaded  on  the 
bridge  considering  the  water. 

^He's  still  looking  for  her,  Mary,'  said  the  husband,  indicating 
Mr.  Cranby,  and  speaking  with  a  pity  which  might  have  been  a 
result  of  comparing  his  own  populous  hearth  with  the  solitude  of 
Mr.  Cranby's  domesticity.  *It's  thirteen  years  to-day  since  he 
lost  his  little  girl.' 

'But  no  one  knows  she  drowned  herself,  Jacob,'  his  wife 
objected,  with  a  woman's  matter-of-factness.  '  They  never  found 
the  corpse.' 

*  No,  they  don't  know  it,  and  that's  true,'  he  replied ;  *  but 
anyways  she  went — disappeared — shoo  fly,  and  the  fly's  gone; 
and  not  being  a  fly,  and  therefore  without  wings,'  pursued  Jacob 
philosophically,  Hhere's  no  readier  a  way  for  managin'  a  disap- 
pearance than  the  canal.  And  as  for  not  findin'  the  corpse — 
hum ! '  and  he  screwed  his  fetce  to  indicate  that  the  subject  was  not 
a  pleasing  one,  '  it's  a  muddy  bottom  to  the  canal,  any  way.' 

*  It's  lonesome,  no  doubt,  for  Mr.  Cranby  and  that's  a  fact, 
said  his  wife,  with  a  little  sigh  of  pitifulness  tempered  by  a  little 
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pious  thankfiilneBs  for  her  own  bountiful  home;  and  with  this 
consideration  the  party  pursued  their  way  along  the  High  Street. 

Meanwhile  it  was  a  similar  consideration,  beyond  doubt,  that 
saddened  Mr.  Cranby  in  his  conten^Iation  of  the  insects.  The 
creatures,  indeed,  since  Jacob's  observation,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  conscious  attention.  He  had  become  altogether 
absorbed,  as  the  fly-paper  man  had  said, '  in  looking  for  her.*-  It 
was  not  that  he  actually  expected  the  placid  canal  to  give  up  its 
dead  after  all  these  thirteen  years,  did  not  even  actually  admit  to 
himself  that  his  little  fourteen-year-old  daughter,  when  she 
vanished — ^vanished  and  left  no  trace — had  met  her  death  in. the 
waters  of  the  canal  beside  which  she  was  used  to  play;  yet  it 
seemed  but  too  likely  that  this  had  been  her  £eite,  and  it  had 
come  to  be  a  saying  of  the  townspeople,  when  they  saw  him  take 
his  accustomed  walk  and  stand  in  his  accustomed  resting-place, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  sending,  up 
the  blue  spirals  from  his  long  pipe,  that '  he  was  looking  for  her.' 
Mr.  Cranby  was  familiar  with  the  phrase,  and  accepted  it,  without 
much  criticism,  as  an  account  of  his  doings.  He  was  looking  for 
her*  No  one  had  known  how  his  heart  had  ached  over  the  loss 
which  had  left  him  so  lonely  -he  had  lost  his  wife  many  long 
years  before — ^for  he  was  a  man  who  did  not  talk  of  his  troubles 
though  his  naturally  cheerful  heart  demanded  sympathy  in  its 
joys.  So  to  most  he  seemed  a  cheery,  companionable  old  man, 
and  one  with  whom  it  was  pleasant  to  chat,  though  his  love  of 
natural  history,  into  which  they  could  not  follow  him,  put  him  a 
little  apart  from,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  above,  them. 

It  began  to  grow  a  little  chilly  on  the  bridge,  and  the  midges 
became  troublesome  as  the  pipe  died  down.  Mr.  Cranby  left- 
the  water-skaters,  and  began  to  ascend  the  little  cobbled  street 
homeward.  Halfway  up  the  street  two  children,  girl  and  boy, 
were  playing  on  the  narrow  footway.  The  girl  had  an  old  and 
dirty  doU,  which  she  was  treating  in  the  most  ferocious  manner, 
holding  it  head  downwards  by  the  foot  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  hacked  at  it  fiercely  with  a  broken-handled 
dinner-knife,  which  she  seemed  to  have  picked  out  of  the  gutter. 
The  little  boy  expostulated  shrilly : 

*  What's  you  doin',  Lizzie  ?    You'll  kill  the  doll  in  two.' 

'Gam!'  she  answered  wrathfully,  snatching  it  away,  as  he 
ofiered  to  take  it  from  her ;  *  I'm  on'y  servin'  her  as  they  did 
brother  Johnny  up  to  the  'orsepital  when  they  cut  'is  leg  oflF.' 

*Gam,  yerself,'  retorted  the  boy  in  his  turn.  *'0w  d'you 
know  they  served  'un  so  ?    You  didn't  see  'un.' 
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.  *  Didn't  I  see  'un  ?  I  did.  'Cob  I  was  iu  the  Vmespital  myself 
with  a  broken  arm,  what  father  give  me;'  end  therewith  she 
dealt  the  doll  a  yet  more  vigoroos  cut,  at  which  its  poor  sawdust 
gushed  plentifully  forth. 

i    Mr.  Cranby  did  not  wait  for  more.     He  did  not  stay  to  chide 
the  small  savage.    It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  to  consider  the  . 
little  likelihood  that  the  girl  had  been  present  in  the  operating*  . 
room.    His  mind  io«nd  enough  to  dwell  on  in  the  picture  sug- 
gested by  the  phrase  so  simply  spoken — '  a  broken  arm  what 
father  gave  me.' 

.  Had  he  any  such  treatment  of  a  ohild  to  reproach  himself 
with  that  his  little  daughter  should  have  run  away  from  him  ? 
Often  he  had  been  driven  to  correct  her,  for  hers  had  been  a  way- 
ward nature.  On  that  very  afterQoon,  the  afternoon  now  thirteen 
years  ago  to  the  day,  on  which  she  had  gone,  he  had  been 
obliged,  with  pity  in  his  heart,  to  punish  her.  The  memory  of  it 
was  very  distinct  to  him.  The  nature  of  the  offebce,  harmless 
enough  in  itself,  but  aggravated  by  the  child's  rebellious  defiance 
when  he  corrected  her,  even  the  very  words  spoken  on  either  side, 
were  quite  clear  in  his  remembrance.  It  had  ended,  as  such 
seenes  had  often  ended,  in  his  taking  the  little  girl  to  her  room — 
that  tiny  room  opening  out  of  his  own,  which  he  always  kept^ 
locked  now — and  turning  the  key  on  her  and  on  her  sobs.  Then , 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  parlour  suffering  such  affliction  of  heart 
that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suction  of  the  empty  pipe  he  had 
to  go  up  the  short  flight  of  wooden  stairs  again  and  ask  at  the 
door,  in  the  usual  formula,  '  Is  Lucy  a  good  girl  now  ? ' 

But  there  had  come  no  answer.  The  silence  had  not  surprised 
Mr.  Cranby  in  the  least,  though  no  doubt  it  had  deepened  his 
affliction.  It  generally  happened  that  this  small  comedy  had  to 
be  played  at  least  twice,  and  more  often  three  times,  before  a ; 
plaintive  tear-broken  voic6  answered  ^Yes,  Lucy's  a  good  girl 
now.'  -  Then  there  would  be  hugs  and  a  few  more  tears  of  peni- 
tence, and  joy  that  the  cloud  had  passed  and  that  the  sun  was 
shining  again,  and,  with  many  promises  of  amendment,  life 
resumed  its  even  course. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  now  thirteen  years  ago,' it  had  hap* 
pened  that  not  only  Mr.  Cranb/s  second  but  even  his  third  appeal 
remauQied  unanswered ;  and  this  had  seldom  occurred.  Neverthe* 
less,  he  went  downstairs  again  for  a  third  time  without  misgiving, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  When  his  fourth 
appeal  brought  no  response,  he  longed,  with  a  longing  he  could  ^ 
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hardly  resist,  to  open  the  door  and  attempt  to  reason  with  the 
stiff-necked  little  sinner.  Once  more,  however,  he  descended  to 
his  parlonr.  But  when  yet  a  fifth  time  he  tried  in  vain,  his  im- 
patience carried  him  away,  and  he  quickly  turned  the  key  and 
Went  in.  A  moment's  glimce  showed  him  that  the  room  was 
empty.  The  bird  had  flown,  and,  since  the  door  had  been  locked 
on  the  outer  side,  it  needed  no  powerful  effort  of  the  deductive 
faculty  to  perceive  that  the  bird  must  have  flown  by  way  of  the 
other  outlet,  the  open  window.  Mr.  Cranby  looked  out  with  blank 
eyes  of  horror.  The  window  gave  on  a  little  courtyard,  into  which 
the  carts  came  to  receive  the  sacks  of  grain  lowered  by  a  wheel- 
and- windlass  arrangement  from  the  granary  door.  A  horrid  vision 
had  possessed  Mr.  Cranby's  fiEtncy  even  in  the  brief  moment  that 
he  needed  to  cross  the  tiny  room.  A  quick  thankfulness  replaced 
his  apprehension  as  he  saw  that  the  maimed  body  of  his  vision  did 
not  lie  helplessly  on  the  stones  beneath  the  window.  The  courtyard 
was  empty.  Marks  on  the  wall  beside  the  waterpipe  showed  that 
the  wild  little  girl  had  used  this  pipe  as  the  inadequate  means  to  her 
descent.  Mr.  Cranby  shivered  as  he  gauged  the  danger  she  had  run, 
then  sighed  yet  again  in  his  gratitude  that  she  had  escaped  it. 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  thirteen  years  later,  no  one  to 
the  knowledge  of  Upperton  had  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Cranby's  little 
daughter.  Obviously  in  going  out  of  the  courtyard  she  must  have 
gone  out  into  the  High  Street,  where  she  was  perfectly  well 
known ;  her  beauty  and  her  brightness  had  made  her  everybody's 
&vourite.  It  was  impossible,  too,  but  that  some  of  the  many  who 
knew  her  must  have  seen  her ;  but  the  very  fact  that  her  bright 
little  figure  was  so  familiar  in  the  High  Street  made  it  all  the  less 
likely  that  she  would  be  particularly  remarked,  or  that  any  would 
take  note  of  the  time  at  which  they  had  seen  her  last  in  the 
accustomed  place.  There  was  a  tradition,  indeed,  that  some  one 
had  met  her  on  the  canal  bridge,  but  the  tradition  had  never 
assumed  the  position  of  assured  fact,  though  it  had  been  su£Sciently 
substantial  to  lend  body  to  the  supposition  that  she  might  have 
^  fiJled  into  the  canal,'  or  might  have  ^  drownded  herself  in  the 
canal,'  as  persons  variously  phrased  it,  according  to  the  charity  of 
their  respective  judgment. 

This  was  the  story  that  Mr.  Cranby  had  been  considering  as 
he  studied  with  the  outward  eye  the  skating  insects ;  this  was 
the  story  that  still  occupied  his  mind — with  added  bitterness  of 
suggestion  borrowed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  surgical  opera- 
tion on  the  doll — as  he  gained  the  summit  of  the  steep  cobble- 
stoned  street  and  came  out  into  the  High  Street.     To  the  greeting 
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of  one  or  two  acqnaintances  he  responded  by  a  gesture  of  the  lips, 
which  one  who  did  not  know  him  might  have  taken  merely  for  a 
fhrther  effort  of  suction  on  his  pipe-stem,  and  so  passed  on  into 
his  dingy  little  shop. 

The  boy  had  returned  to  his  post.  He  sat  with  pendulous  legs 
drumming  his  boot-heels  on  the  side  of  the  counter.  His  fingers 
were  actively  engaged  with  a  pocket-knife  and  a  stick  in  the 
i](ianu£Eu;ture  of  a  whistle.  He  had  already  slipped  the  cylinder 
of  green  bark  off  the  smooth  white  sul»tance  of  the  twig,  had 
fiuihioned  and  fitted  the  mouthpiece,  and  was  experimenting  on 
the  result  with  efforts  of  expiration  as  energetic  as  the  severe  force 
of  inhalation  that  Mr.  Granby  appeared  to  apply  to  his  pipe.  The 
effect  was  not  happy.  All  was  not  yet  well  with  the  instrument.  It 
sounded  not  '  blinding  sweet,  oh  great  god  Pan,'  but  with  spasmodic 
shrieks  of  torment  Uke  the  complainings  of  a  bagpipe  whose  drone 
is  not  properly  distended.  On  the  boy's  facial  aspect  the  effect 
was  scarcely  more  fortunate.  Under  normal  conditions  his  head 
presented  a  bulbous  appearance  disproportionately  large  for  the 
slendemess  of  his  trunk  and  legs.  At  present  this  disproportion 
was  accented  by  the  hue  of  apoplectic  purple  that  his  pneumatic 
struggles  had  imparted  to  his  entire  visage.  After  a  careless 
glance  at  Mr.  Cranby  as  he  entered,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
him,  his  whole  attention  being  absorbed  by  his  musical  instrument. 
At  that  moment  he  succeeded,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  in  winning 
from  it  a  scream  of  unspeakable  anguish. 

Mr.  Cranby  stood  and  looked  at  him  a  moment.  Then  he  re* 
moved  his  pipe  an  inch  from  his  mouth  to  ask,  ^  What  are  you 
doing,  Joe  ? ' 

*  Makin'  whistles,'  the  boy  grunted  dourly. 

« Hum ! '  was  the  extent  of  Mr.  Cranby's  remark  on  this  state- 
ment. He  replaced  his  pipe  between  his  lips.  The  boy,  having 
effected  some  alteration  in  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whistle,  again 
blew  on  it  with  such  monstrous  inflation  that  his  eyes  threatened 
to  jump  out  from  his  head.  The  acoustic  results,  however,  were  this 
time  less  tremendous,  for  the  instrument  persisted  in  remaining 
absolutely  mute. 

*  There's  summat  for  you  up  there,  Mr.  Cranby,'  he  observed 
parenthetically,  jerking  his  thumb  towards  the  fixed  step-ladder 
leading  up  to  a  square  hole  in  the  ceiling,  which  was  the  corn- 
dealer's  mode  of  access  from  his  shop  to  the  granary.  Having 
vouchsafed  this  intimation,  the  boy  again  bent  his  whole  attention 
on  the  whistle. 
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<  Something  for  me?'  Mr.  Cranby  echoed,  taking  the  pipe^. 
stem  from  his  lipe  with  apop  expressive  of  surprise.    ^  Where?^  * 
.     'Up  there,'  the  boy  answered  with  another  demonstrative 
thumb  gesture* 

'What  is  it ? '  Mr.  Cranby  proceeded. 

'  She  said  as  I  was  not  to  teU,'  said  the  boy  glumly. 

' She  said ! '  Mr.  Cranby  echoed  again.    '  Who's  she? ' 

'  She  didn't  say/  the  boy  replied ;   and  betook    himself  to . 
another  mute  blast  on  his  instrument. 

Mr.  Cranby  was  used  to  the  discreet  reserve  of  his  attendant. 
He  replaced  the  pipe  between  his  lips  and  proceeded  slowly  to . 
mount  the  stairs  of  the  step-ladder,  escorted  at  each  stage  by 
terrifically  shrill  accompaniments  of  the  whistle,   which  at  last . 
was  hysterically  announcing  to  a  horrified  world  its  possession  of . 
a  voice. 

On  the  third  step  from  the  top  Mr.  Gcaoby  paused.  When 
his  feet  rested  on  this  step  the  level  of  his  head  was  above  the 
level  of  the  granary  floor — ^that  is  to  say,  he  could  see  into  the 
granary.     And  that  which  he  saw  there  made  him  pause. 

The  boy  grew  subtly  aware  that  the  moment  was  a  pregnant 
one.  He  ceased  from  his  pneumatic  agonies ;  he  even  ceased 
from  drumming  with  his  heels,  and  watched  Mr.  Cranby  with 
undivided  interest. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Cranby  uttered  a  low  exclamation.  In  the 
attention  with  which  he  gazed  into  the  granary  his  forefinger  had 
unguardedly  slipped  down  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  and  the  bowl,  still 
hot,  had  burnt  it.  As  he  withdrew  his  finger  hastily,  the  pipe  fell  ■ 
clacAdng  on  the  ladder  and  thence  to  the  floor  of  the  shop,  where 
it  crashed  itself  into  pieces.  It  had  never  before  happened  to  the 
boy  to  see  Mr.  Cranby  let  &U  his  pipe. 

But  it  lay,  in  its  fragments,  quite  unheeded,  as  Mr.  Cranby  ^ 
continued  to  gaze  intently  into  his  corn-loft.  The  comers  of  the 
loft  were  dim,  with  a  glint  here  and  there  off  the  glass  faces  of 
the  cases  of  stuffed  birds ;  but  the  sun  was  low  and  his  setting 
rays  came  in  in  a  single  beam  from  the  little  window  in  the  roof 
that  let  a  grudging  light  into  the  place.  In  this  beam  the  dust- 
motes  were  dancing  so  thickly  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  bar 
of  solid  golden  substance,  save  where  it  illumined  two  objects 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  granary's  floor,  a  child  and  a  big  black 
cat.  The  child — ^it  was  a  girl — sat  with  arm  lovingly  round  the 
cat's  neck,  and  both  stared,  with  the  fixed  solemnity  of  outlook 
that  only  children  and  cats  can  compass,  at  the  round  apple  fru»  and 
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birdlike  eyes  of  Mr.  Cranby.  The  presence  of  the  oat  wa^  no 
surprise  to  Him — it  was  his  own  fiBimiliar.  Neither  had  the  cat  the 
slightest  gronnds  for  staring  at  the  master  who  was  its  lifelong 
friend.  The  child,  however,  and  ^dr.  Cranby  had  every  reason  for 
the  mntnal  astonishment  that  their  gaze  expressed,  for  neither  had 
set  eyes  npon  the  other  before. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  breaking  of  the  pipe  was  the  only 
material  incident,  Mr.  Cranby  moved  one  step  higher  on  the, 
ladder. 

'  And  who,'  he  asked, '  are  you  ? ' 

Then  the  little  lips  opened  to  reply,  with  great  gravity : 

*  Lucy's  a  good  girl  now.' 

At  that,  Mr.  Cranby's  astoundment  was  so  amazing  that  it 
would  have  taken  but  little  more  to  send  him  reeling  after  hia 
pipe.  Habit,  rather  than  voluntary  purpose,  kept  him  safely  on 
the  ladder.  The  boy  still  sat  motionless  on  the  counter,  and 
watched  events.  Then,  across  the  threshold  of  the  shop,  came  Or 
fresh  ripple  of  feminine  laughter* 

^  Lucy's  a  good  girl  now,'  the  laughing  voice  r^eated. 

Mr.  Cranby  turned  upon  the  ladder  and  slowly  descended  to 
the  floor.  Gradually  the  meaning  of  the  dramatic  eventa  so 
swiftly  succeeding  each  other  came  crowding  in  on  his  confused 
brain. 

^Lucy!'  he  said  at  length  to  the  laughing  figure  in'  the 
doorway. 

'  Yes,'  she  replied,  nodding,  *  Lucy's  a  good  girl  now.' 

Then  Mr.  Cranby  opened  hisarms,  and,  heedless  of  the  roundly 
opened  eyes  of  his  attendant,  took  back  his  long-lost  daughter  to. 
his  heart. 

^  It's  taken  her  a  good  while,'  said  the  lady  lightly,  seeming 
much  less  affected  than  Mr.  Cranby  by  the  meeting.  ^  But  she's 
good  now.     I'll  tell  you,  if  you  like,  how  she  went  bad.' 

Mr.  Cranby,  holding  her  at  arms'  length  as  he  surveyed  her, 
tried  with  indifferent  success  to  connect  this  smart,  laughing  lady 
with  the  little  Lucy  that  had  vanished  from  him  that  day  thirteen 
years  ago.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  find  the  little  round-eyed 
vision,  with  its  arm  around  the  cat's  neck  in  the  loft  above,  a 
good  deal  more  like  the  picture  that  his  memory  gave  him. 

*  You've  changed,  Lucy,'  he  said  simply. 

*So've  you,  &ther,'  she  replied  with  a  laugh.  *Well,  you'd 
have  changed  more  too,'  she  added  with  a  quick  sigh,  ^  if  you'd 
been  through  all  I  have  these  thirteen  years.  When  I  left  you  I 
went  to  the  circus  folk.' 
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*  The  circus  folk ! '  Mr.  Cranby  repeated  helplessly, 

*  Don't  you  remember  Nupper's  circus  that  was  in  the  town 
that  day  you  locked  me  in  ?  I  went  off  to  the  shooting  gallery, 
and  the  lady  that  had  the  charge  of  the  shooting  gallery  let  me 
sleep  in  the  place  above,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  gallery  when 
she  was  away.' 

*You  did,  Lucy?'  said  Mr.  Cranby  somewhat  shocked,  yet 
domewhat  admiring. 

^  And  so  I  got  on,'  Lucy  said  with  pride,  ^  until  now  Fm  married 
to  the  ring-master,  and  the  little  Lucy  there's  our  child.  Oh,  bless 
you,  she  won't  &11,  father,'  said  the  circus  lady  serenely,  as  the 
child  began  to  clamber  down  the  ladder  much  to  its  grandfather's 
alarm.  '  She  won't  fall ;  bless  you,  she  con  ride  Joey,  the  clown's 
pony,  round  the  ring  now  nice  as  anything.' 

*  CSan  she,  indeed  ?'  Mr.  Cranby  said. 

*  But  I'm  tired  of  the  life  for  her,  father.  It's  not  the  life  for 
her.  It's  all  very  well  for  me,  but  it's  not  what  I  want  for  her. 
And  what  I  want  is  for  you  to  keep  her  here  and  let  me  come  and 
see  her  now  and  again  when  Nupper's  is  along  this  way.  Will  you 
do  that,  father?' 

^  I  should  think  I  will,  and  welcome.' 

^  And  now  I  must  be  off  again.  Just  time  for  the  evening 
show.  But  I'll  be  back  before  closing  time  (I  get  off  before  the 
end),  and  show  you  about  putting  the  little  one  to  bed  and  the 
rest,  and  bring  her  things  round  for  her.  Lucy,  take  your 
grandfather's  hand,  my  dear.' 

And  in  a  moment,  while  still  he  stood  dazed  by  his  first 
astonishment,  she  was  gone  again,  and  Mr.  Cranby  was  only  re- 
called from  his  state  of  fixed  amazement  by  a  tug  of  a  little  paw 
at  his  big  hand,  and  there,  looking  up  to  him  with  happy  trusting 
eyes,  was  the^  little  Lucy,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  lost 
years  before — ^younger,  indeed,  than  at  the  time  that  he  had  lost 
her,  but  still  such  as  he  could  well  remember  her. 

^  Is  Lucy  a  good  girl  now  ? '  he  asked. 

And  the  little  lips  answered,  but  more  broadly  smiling,  ^  Yes ; 
Lucy's  a  gobd  girl  now.' 

Then  gradually  Mr.  Cranby  grew  to  realise  that  he  need  go 
down  no  more  to  his  questioning  of  the  water-insects  and  the  stiU 
green  water  of  the  canal.  There  was  a  silent  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving at  the  old  man's  heart  as  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
uplifted  face  of  his  little  grandchild. 

Horace  HurcHiyMON. 
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*  rpHEIR  boats  which  journey  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are 
X  circular,  and  made  all  of  skins.  For  when  in  the  country 
of  the  Armenians  which  dwell  above  Assyria  they  have  cut  and 
fashioned  ribs  of  willow  they  stretch  over  these,  on  the  outside, 
a  covering  of  skins  by  way  of  a  bottom,  neither  distinguishing 
the  stem  in  any  way,  nor  drawing  together  the  bows,  but  making 
them  round  like  a  buckler.  Having  lined  the  whole  of  this 
vessel  with  reeds  and  loaded  her  with  a  cargo,  they  let  them-> 
selves  be  carried  down  stream.  They  chiefly  carry  jars  full  of 
palm  wine.  The  boat  is  steered  by  two  paddles  and  two  men 
standing  upright,  one  of  them  drawing  his  paddle  in  and  the 
other  thrusting  his  out.  In  each  vessel  is  a  live  ass,  and  in  the 
larger  ones  more  than  one.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  have 
floated  down  to  Babylon,  and  have  disposed  of  their  cargo,  they 
sell  by  auction  the  ribs  of  the  vessel  and  all  the  reeds,  but  the 
skins  they  load  upon  the  asses  and  drive  them  back  to  Armenia. 
For  it  is  not  possible  in  any  way  to  voyage  up  stream  on  account 
of  the  swift  current.  For  this  reason  aJso  they  do  not  make  their 
boats  of  wood  but  of  skins.  And  when,  driving  their  asses,  they 
arrive  again  in  Armenia,  they  make  new  boats  in  the  same 
manner.    Of  such  a  kind  then  are  their  vessels.' 

So  fax  Herodotus  in  the  first  book  of  his  history.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  description  sounds  not  unlike  the  famous  voyage 
of  the  Jumblies  who  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve ;  but  modem  researches 
go  to  prove  that  it  is  always  safer  to  believe  the  Father  of  History, 
nor  would  any  one  willingly  discredit  so  charming  a  story.  Brown- 
ing's Waring  found  happiness  in  cruising  about  the  Adriatic  in  a 
lateener,  selling  '  fruit,  tobacco,  and  cigars '  to  English  ships  on 
their  way  to  Trieste ;  but  even  he  never  thought  of  drifting  on 
shipboard  down  the  Euphrates  for  half  a  year  with  a  cargo  of 
palm  wine  and  a  donkf^y  in  the  hold  and  drifting  back  along  the 
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bank  on  foot  during  the  other  half,  his  cargo  and  ship's  timbers 
happily  disposed  of,  his  skins  on  his  donkey's  back,  and  his  honest 
gains  safe  in  his  pocket. 

Look  East  where  whole  new  thousands  are ! 
In  Vishnu-land  what  Avatar  t 

What  an  ideal  life  for  a  philosopher,  exquisite  in  its  tianqnfl 
monotony,  half  asleep  by  day  and  wholly  asleep  by  night ! . 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that  ancient  river  Euphrates,  Babylon 
is  fallen  and  no  longer  affords  a  mart  for  Armenian  palm  wine. 
But  some  fednt  shadow  of  those  Baylonian  voyages  is  sometimes 
Ikttempted  even  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Adventurous  folk  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  drift  for  a  summer  along  narrow  water- 
highways  in  a  canal  boat  or  scud  before  the  breeze  in  a  broad^ 
beamed  Norfolk  wherry  with  her  single  towering  black  sail.  These 
things  have  been  done  and  even  done  with  success.  But  the  only 
perfect  form  of  boat  in  which  to  drift  with  the  stream  and  let  the 
foolish  world  fall  back  into  the  distance  of  forgotten  things  is  the 
Canadian  canoe.  Stevenson  explored  the  Moselle  in  a  Rob-Roy ; 
but  a  Rob-Roy  is  a  restless,  uncomfortable  craft.  It  has  not  the 
divine  repose  of  a  CSanadian. 

If  you  have  no  skill  in  paddling,  turn  to  your  Herodotus  and 
learn  from  his  Babylonians.  Nothing  could  be  sounder  than 
their  method  of  steering,  '  to  draw  the  paddle  in  or  thrust  it 
out/  according  as  you  would  turn  this  way  or  that.  And  though 
the  Canadian  is  very  far  from  being  '  circular  like  a  buckler,'  it 
yet  retains  the  Babylonian  peculiarity  of  a  stem  not  distinguished 
from  the  bows,  together  with  a  truly  Babylonian  aversion  to 
going  against  the  stream.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  accommodate 
a  donkey.  Considerations  of  space  put  this  out  of  the  question. 
But  modem  civilisation  comes  to  the  rescue  with  its  railways,  and 
when  your  voyage  is  ended  and  you  have  drifted  far  enough  you 
can  place  your  canoe  in  a  train  and  trudge  homeward,  serene  in 
the  knowledge  that  no  ancient  Babylonian  a3s  would  bear  it  more 
safely.  After  all  there  is  something  to  be  said  even  for  railways. 
The  wise  man,  therefore,  will  look  out  on  a  map  some  quiet 
English  river,  proceed  by  train  to  its  upper  waters,  his  canoe 
safely  stowed  in  the  guard's  van,  and  when  he  has  reached  his 
journey's  end  drop  it  into  the  water  and  let  the  stream  carry  it 
and  him  where  it  pleases.  The  map  will  always  show  him  where 
a  dinner  and  a  night's  lodging  may  be  found,  and  he  will  thus 
be  free  to  proceed  as  quickly  or  as  slowly  as  inclination  prompts. 
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Let  him  take  a  companion  with  him.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  Moreover,  a  companion  will  do  half  the  paddling-^ 
perhaps  more  than  half. 

This  is  the  true  sublime  of  boating,  not  to  ply  up  and  down 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  Thames,  as  the  Philistines  do,  but  to  look 
out  a  river  for  yourself  flowing  through  pleasant  English  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  village  or  perhaps  a  market  town,  and 
commit  yourself  with  confidence  to  its  placid  bosom.  You  will 
then  know  what  peace  is.  Is  the  morning  cool  and  fresh,  you  can 
paddle  as  energetically  as  you  please.  Is  the  sun  hot  overhead 
or  the  wind  adverse,  you  can  creep  along  down  stream  under  the 
bank,  sheltered  by  overhanging  willows.  Is  the  wind  with  you, 
hoist  an  umbrella  and  you  will  sail  along  merrily.  Does  it  rain, 
put  the  umbrella  over  your  head  and  lie  up  under  the  lee  of  a 
bank.  You  will  be  as  dry  as  if  you  were  under  your  own  roof- 
tree.  The  ends  of  a  canoe  are  so  shaped  that,  with  the  aid  of 
'  cushions,  you  will  sit  as  in  an  armchair,  and  can  read  or  chat  as 
suits  your  whim.  You  can  even  lie  at  full  length  as  on  a  couch 
and  slumber.  You  are  absolutely  free.  You  may  cover  twenty 
miles  on  one  day  and  only  two  on  another,  as  it  pleases  you.  The 
map  will  always  show  you  how  &r  you  are  from  a  night's  lodging, 
or  you  can  gather  information  from  the  chance  rustic  on  the 
bax^.  When  you  are  tired  of  the  river  you  can  lift  your  canoe 
ashore,  leave  it  under  the  shadow  of  a  friendly  hedge  and  stroll  to 
the  nearest  village.  Nothing  ever  damages  a  canoe.  It  has  a 
charmed  life.  But  if  you  are  nervous  take  the  paddles  with  you. 
No  one  will  attempt  a  voyage  in  a  canoe  without  them.  Possibly 
as  you  walk,  each  of  you,  like  Odysseus,  shouldering  his  paddle,  some 
rustic  will  ask  why  you  are  carrying  a  winnowing  fan  upon  your 
stout  shoulder,  but  that  need  not  astonish  you  if  you  know  your 
*  Odyssey.'  Thus  you  will  spend  your  days  in  green  places,  far 
away  fix>m  the  smoke  of  factories,  the  clatter  of  traffic,  the  rest- 
less turmoil  of  life.  A  market  town  which  wakes  up  one  day  in 
seven  to  sell  vegetables  and  fat  cattle  and  slumbers  serenely  the 
other  six  is  the  only  link  that  binds  you  to  modem  economic 
problems  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Your  ears  will 
hear  only  the  Siren  song  of  Pelagia : 

Loose  the  sail,  rest  the  oar,  float  away  down, 
Fleeting  and  gliding  by  tower  and  town, 
life  is  so  short  at  best — 
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On  such  an  expedition  you  will  feel  the  real  charm  of  un- 
spoiled English  conntry,  and  that  is  a  better  thing  tlian  all  the 
show  places  in  Europe — the  fat  pastures  in  which  the  cattle  stand 
knee  deep,  the  yellow  fields  of  com  and  wheat  on  the  uplands,  the 
old  farmsteads,  the  red  timbered  cottages,  the  grey  church  towers. 
Overhead  the  blue  sky  of  mid- July,  around  you  the  still  green 
water  flecked  with  trailing  water  weeds.    Sometimes  you  will 
float  past  old-world  country  towns  unvisited  of  railways,  or  dear 
forgotten  villages  whose  cottage  gardens,  gay  with  hollyhocks, 
run  down  to  the  riverside.     The  panting  bicyclist  is  scouring  over 
dusty  highroads,  flying  at  breakneck  pace  down  one  hill  only  to 
toil  painfully  up  another,  his  absurd  machine  at  the  mercy  of  a 
thousand  petty  mischances.    The  tourist  has  fled  to  the  seaside, 
where  he  sits  upon  a  bare  expanse  of  sand  under  a  blazing  sun 
jmd  calls  it  pleasure.    The  boating  enthusiast  is  pulling  for  dear 
life  at  an  oar  or  rushing  madly  along  a  towpath  at  some  ridiculous 
regatta,  wasting  the  long  hot  afternoons  in  purposeless  exertion. 
These  know  nothing  of  the  true  delights  of  boating,  of  drifting 
along  a   sleepy  shady  stream  smoking  a  meditative  pipe  and 
gazing  idly  at  the  green  banks  slipping  past,  or  the  white  water- 
lilies  under  whose  broad  leaves  the  lazy  pike  are  slumbering. 
Sometimes  a  busy  mill  bars  your  way,  but  only  for  a  moment.  It 
is  easy  to  disembark,  lift  your  frail  craft  tenderly  from  the  upper 
stream  into  the  lower,  and  then  embark  again.    How  sweet  it  is 
.  to  listen  to  the  splashing  wheel  and  the  joyous  tinkle  of  the  water 
as  it  rushes  foaming  over  the  pebbles  below  the  mill-pool,  while 
the  miller,  white  to  the  eyes  with  sweet-smelling  flour,  leans  upon 
the  wooden  railing  of  his  bridge  and  watches  you  with  a  good- 
natured  grin.    There  is  something  about  a  miller's  life  which 
inevitably  tends  to  produce  a  cheerful  disposition ;  I  would  rather 
•be  a  miller  than  a  millionaire  in  my  next  incarnation  if  I  am 
allowed  to  choose.     Sometimes  there  is  no  mill,  but  only  a  merry 
ipreen  weir  chattering  to  itself  contentedly  under  its  shady  poplars, 
or,  if  the  river  is  full,  hurrying  with  a  rush  and  a  swirl  through 
its  open  floodgates. 

As  for  food,  the  friendly  map  will  show  you  where  a  village 
will  supply  your  needs,  or  an  unexpected  inn  may  greet  you  on 
the  waterside  with  its  hospitable  sign,  where  you  can  feed  on  the 
freshest  of  eggs  and  butter  and  fruit,  on  golden  honey  in  the 
comb,  and  the  sweetest  of  country  loaves.  Best  of  all,  in  the  hot 
afternoons,  before  the  shadows  have  begun  to  lengthen  towards 
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evening,  the  kettle  will  boil  merrily  on  a  spirit-stove  in  the  canoe, 
and  tea,  the  best  and  greatest  invention  of  civilised  existence,  will 
make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  As  the  snn  verges  towards  the  west 
a  grateftd  coolness  steals  into  the  air,  and  at  last,  in  the  gloaming 
or  nnder  the  silver  light  of  the  rising  moon,  a  village  is  reached 
and  with  it  dinner  and  bed. 

These  wanderings  on  unexplored  water-ways  are  fall  of  delight- 
ful surprises — ^wonderful  old  churches,  absurdly  large  for  the  tiny 
hamlets  they  serve,  with  their  decaying  brasses  and  battered 
tombs  of  alabaster ;  fragments  of  ruined  monasteries ;  stately 
Jacobean  houses,  with  shady  walled  gardens;  quaint  rambling 
inns,  with  creaking  signs,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  mail  coach 
drew  up  daily  with  a  merry  tootle  of  the  horn  and  a  grating  jar  of 
the  briJse ;  red-tiled  cottages,  built  before  even  Queen  Anne  was 
dead ;  market  towns,  with  wide  streets  and  narrow  pavements, 
all  that  remains  of  Merrie  England  in  those  happy  uncom- 
fortable days  before  railways  were  invented.  Even  on  the  Thames, 
spoilt  though  much  of  it  is  with  pompous  hotels  and  encroaching 
villas,  one  can  still  find  at  times  some  old-world  village  not  yet 
awakened  from  the  sleep  of  the  Past,  how  much  more  on  these 
lovely,  lonely  streams,  where  never  a  boat,  save  a  fishing  punt,  is 

to  be  seen !  FwZi  ego But  mere  prudence  forbids  me  to  reveal 

the  names  of  these  unforgotten  water-ways. 

There  is  never  a  time  of  year  when  a  river  is  not  beautiful.  In 
winter  the  brown  water  hurrying  past  in  swirls  and  eddies  under 
a  grey  sky,  while  on  the  banks  the  leafless  trees  stretch  their 
gaunt  branches  to  heaven,  has  a  sombre  beauty  hardly  inferior  to 
the  smiling  streams  of  summer.  The  foaming  weirs,  having  some 
ado  to  carry  off  the  flood  of  rain-fed  waters,  roar  tumultuously,  and 
as  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  blaze  of  orange  and  red,  the  crumbling 
banks  and  decaying  willows,  leaning  fantastically  this  way  and 
that,  make  up  a  picture  of  sublime  desolation.  In  early  autumn, 
before  the  rains  have  fallen,  the  stream  is  clear  and  still;  too  tired 
to  move  after  the  long  summer  heats.  Now  and  then  when  a 
gentle  breeze  sobs  in  the  trees  over  head,  a  yellow  leaf  floats  down 
the  air  till  it  rests  upon  the  water,  and  the  apple  falls  with  a  thud 
upon  the  dewy  grass  of  the  orchards  on  the  river  bank,  just  as  it 
did  long  ago  in  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sets,  soft  mists,  white  and  silent,  rise  steaming  from  the  wet 
meadows  and  creep  like  ghosts  along  the  face  of  the  waters, 
wrapping  all  things  in  their  clinging,  smoke-like  wreaths,  and 
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dolling  every  soxmd  until  the  whole  world  seems  hnshed  in  an 
agony  of  listening.  Through  the  mist  all  things  are  magnified 
and  distorted ;  the  trees  upon  the  banks,  so  close  an  hour  ago^ 
recede  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  the  river  seems  like  some 
vast  inland  sea  through  which  the  canoe  steak,  a  shadow  among 
shadows. 

But,  in  the  spring,  there  is  no  scope  for  these  nightmare 
imaginings.  All  along  the  banks  the  pollard  willows  are  bursting 
into  leaf  and  putting  forth  young  shoots.  Soon  the  hawthorn 
will  be  out  in  a  glory  of  white  and  pink,  and  the  orchards  will  be 
snow-white  with  blossom,  while  the  cuckoo  shouts  jubilantly  at 
the  thought  of  having  safely  deposited  her  egg  in  some  one  else's 
nest,  if  that  be  a  true  fable.  The  grass  wears  its  freshest  green, 
and  the  meadows  are  gay  with  country  flowers.  While  later,  in 
glorious  June,  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  hay,  and  in  the 
distance  the  wagons,  creaking  under  their  loads,  make  a  pleasant 
sound.  And,  oh !  the  long,  long  summer  evenings  on  the  river  in  late 
June,  when  the  sun  sinks  slowly  and  reluctantly,  grudging  to  leave 
so  fair  a  world  to  the  big  yellow  moon  only ;  when  the  hoarse  cry 
of  the  corncrake,  with  a  weird  charm  in  his  harsh  note  that  is 
above  nightingales,  soxmds  from  the  distant  field — all  the  lovely 
sounds  and  scents  of  a  still  summer  night.  A  month  later  the 
harvest  is  being  gathered  in,  and  the  distant  mtUe  of  the  reaping 
machine,  busy  and  insistent,  soothes  the  ear  all  through  the  hot 
a^moons.  The  days,  alas !  are  beginning  to  shorten,  and  the 
shadows  grow  longer  and  longer  ;  but  who  will  dare  to  say  that 
summer  is  dead  yet?  With  the  twilight  silence  fiills.  The 
reapers  have  gone  home  to  bed,  nothing  is  heard  among  the  whisper 
of  the  rushes  save  the  boom  of  the  late  bee  hurrying  home  to 
bed,  and  the  funt  splash  of  the  paddles  as  you  near  your  night's 
Testing-place.  ^  A  dream,'  you  say ;  ^  a  picture  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion.' I  answer,  *  Try  it  for  yourself,'  or  rather,  don't  try  it.  I 
want  no  trespassers  upon  my  rivers. 

Yet  if  there  should  be  among  my  readers  any  choice  souls 
who  are  worthy  to  taste  the  joys  of  such  voyages,  I  will  unfold  to 
them  some  one  or  two  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  them. 

In  the  first  place  a  purse  not  overloaded  with  treasure  but  still 
sufficiently  provided.  If  your  means  are  small  do  not  let  that 
distress  you.  When  they  are  exhausted  you  can  always  return 
home.  Having  no  fixed  point  to  which  you  are  obliged  to  go,  you 
can  always  stop  whenever  choice  or  necessity  impels  you.    As  to 
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the  canoe,  its  length  should  be  twelve  feet.  The  average  guardV 
van  will  not  accommodate  anything  longer,  and  anything  shorter 
will  not  comfortably  accommodate  you.  The  railway  companies 
will  cany  any  canoe  that  will  go  into  a  guard's  van  for  a  penny  a 
mile,  but  a  canoe  that  requires  a  special  truck  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  3(2.  a  mile  with  a  minimum  fare  of  78.  6(2. 

A  twelve-foot  basswood  Canadian  will  hold  comfortably  two 
naen  and  all  necessary  baggage.  If  you  are  inclined  to  shoot  weiis 
or  attempt  rash  experiments  of  that  kind,  it  is  wiser  to  land  your 
^^gg&go  ^^>  o^  you  may  have  to  spend  an  unprofitable  hour  in 
diving  for  it.  In  taking  your  canoe  in  and  out  of  a  train  it  is 
better  not  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  the  porters.  They 
are  excellent  people  but  occasionally  heedless. 

Lastly  as  to  your  companion,  you  must  choose  him  as  carefully 
as  you  choose  the  canoe  itself,  for  special  qualities  are  required  for 
boating  as  for  any  other  exercise.  The  art  of  sitting  still  is  one 
of  these.  Restlessness  on  the  river  is  inexcusable.  The  art  of 
doing  nothing  is  another.  The  man  who  does  not  understand  the 
pleasures  of  indolence  is  not  fit  for  a  Canadian.  His  interests  must 
be  wide  rather  than  deep.  He  should  take  delight  in  old  houses, 
old  inns,  old  churches,  but  he  must  not  be  a  professed  archaeologist, 
or  he  will  wish  to  use  the  river  merely  as  a  means  of  pursuing  his 
tiresome  investigations  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  SurUmt 
poi/nt  de  zUe  should  be  inscribed  on  the  bows  of  every  canoe. 
The  enthusiast  in  architecture,  the  keen  angler,  the  investigator 
of  flora  and  fauna,  the  collector  of  bugs  and  slugs  are  out  of  place 
in  her.  The  perfect  companion  in  a  canoe  takes  a  gentle  interest 
in  these  things.  He  bestows  on  them  an  appreciative  glance  but 
not  profound  study.  His  real  pleasure  is  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
the  shady  trees,  the  contemplative  cow  in  the  rich  water  meadows, 
the  village  church  with  its  time-worn  gargoyles,  the  village  green 
with  its  irate  hissing  geese,  the  blue  flash  of  the  kingfisher  as  he 
darts  across  the  stream,  and  the  gorgeous  green  dragon  fly.  He 
must  not  be  a  great  talker.  A  desultory  remark  now  and  then 
seldom  requiring  the  tribute  of  an  answer  illumines  the  golden 
gulfs  of  silence.  Something  of  a  philosopher  withal,  aspectator  of  all 
time  and  all  existence,  who,  stretched  at  full  length  on  cushions  in 
the  bows,  idly  watches  the  banks  gliding  by  with  half-shut  eyes  like 
a  sleepy  cat  before  the  red  blaze  of  a  fire.  One  or  other  of  you  will 
probably  be  selfish,  but  it  does  not  greatly  matter  which ;  whichever 
he  is,  he  will  be  sure  to  get  his  own  way,  and  that  will  prevent  all 
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poBsibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  course  the  vessel  will  porsxie  whext 
more  than  one  is  open  to  it.  G-ood  temper  of  course  is  essential 
in  one  or  other  of  you,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  both.  A  sense  of 
humour  and  a  sense  of  comfort  complete  the  catalogue.  Only  a 
man  who  appreciates  comfort  himself  can  make  allowances  for  your 
own  determination  to  be  comfortable.  With  this  equipment  youi 
may  while  away  a  summer  holiday  in  a  fashion  the  gods  them^ 
selves  might  envy 

St.  John  E.  C.  Haxkix 


3^7 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


DB.  WILSON'S  account  of  '  Our  Double  Selves'  in  Longman's 
for  December  raises  '  a  number  of  the  questions  which  no- 
body can  solve.'  All  would  be  plain  sailing  if  in  these  queer  cases 
only  a  pair  of  selves — Jekyll  and  Hyde — were  known,  and  if 
Jekyll  always  came  first  and  Hyde  second.  We  might  say 
then  that  the  educated  left  side  of  the  brain  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  uneducated  primitive  right  side.  Yet  *  the  crude 
explanation  of  "two"  selves  by  "  two"  hemispheres  of  the  brain/ 
as  Professor  James  remarks,  will  not  work,  for  '  the  selves  may  be 
more  than  two '  ('  our  name  is  legion '),  *  and  the  brain-systems 
severally  used  for  each  must  be  conceived  as  interpenetrating  each 
other  in  very  minute  ways.' 

• 

Mr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  republished  the  case  of  Mary  Beynoldp, 
a  very  dismal  girl,  who  dwelt '  in  the  Pennsylvanian  wilderness  in 
1811.'  Mary  did  not  come  to  breakfast  one  day;  she  slept  for 
about  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  woke  a  new  woman.  She  remem- 
bered nothing  except  a  few  words,  and  had  forgotten  everybody. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  learned  again  to  read  and  write,  writing, 
oddly  enough,  from  right  to  left,  as  some  lefb-handed  children  do, 
and  as  '  automatic '  writers  often  do.  This  looks  as  if  Mary's  right 
side  of  the  brain  had  taken  command,  but  her  Miss  Hyde  did  not 
come  out,  as  in  several  of  Dr.  Wilson's  stories.  It  was  her  Miss 
Jekyll  that  emerged.  She  had  been  dull  and  listless,  the  worst 
of  company ;  now  she  was  jolly,  gay,  and  as  fond  of  exploring 
Nature's  b^tuties  as  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  She  declined  to  believe 
in  bears,  and  when  a  big  bear  stopped  her  horse  she  dismounted, 
walked  up  to  it  with  a  stick,  and  drove  it  away.  This  state  lasted 
for  five  weeks,  then  she  awoke  her  dismal  old  self  again ;  and  she 
was  in  each  condition  alternately  till,  at  twenty-six,  she  became 
her  second  self  for  good,  and  so  remained  till  her  sudden  death  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one.    Which  self  was  hei  real  self?    If  one  self 
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sinned,  and  the  other  self  was  virtaoosy  how  would  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  meet  the  case  ?  Surely  the  ivrst  state 
was  the  morbid  one — the  Mr.  Hjde. 


Probably  many  people  know  the  sense  of  double  personality 
under  a  slight  fever.  A  most  intimate  friend  of  mine  caught  a 
cold  on  his  way  to  a  cricket-match.  He  slept  at  an  inn  ;  his  room 
was  far  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  All  night  he  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  a  fellow  whom  he  was  trying  to  throw  out  of  the 
window ;  and  he  would  have  done  it,  too,  but  there  was  a  third 
fellow  who  kept  advisiug^him  not  do  it.  Luckily  he  listeued  to 
the  third  fellow,  or  his  team  would  have  found  a  deceased  bowler 
on  the  pavement  in  the  morning.  How  he  played  next  day,  and 
whether  he  tried  to  catch  himself  out  or  not,  history  does  not 
relate. 

• 

The  oddest  cases  of  all  occur  when  the  patient  deliberately 
provokes  a  secondary  personality,  &lls  into  it,  speaks  in  a  new 
voice,  and  when  out  of  it  again  knows  nothing  of  what  happened 
in  the  new  condition.   This  is  the  way  of '  inspired'  or  '  possessed' 
people — professional  seers.   In  Fiji,  Chiua,  or  Boston  (Mass.)  they 
merely  sit  in  contemplation  for  a  few  minutes,  and  off  thej  go^ 
perhaps,  with  convulsions.     In  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture 
there  are  instances  of  converted  savage  diviners  who  confessed 
that  they  did  not  know  what  occurred  in  their  second  state,  when 
they  prophesied,  and   so  on,  or  made  poetry.      Mr.  James  is 
acquainted  with  a  white  woman  who,  he  is  certain,  knows  things 
in  her  secondary  state  of  which  she  is  (and  has  always  been) 
ignorant  in  her  first  or  normal  state.     It  is  true  that  these  things 
are  not  worth  knowiug,  still  he  wants  to  know  how  she  knows 
them.     Miss  Lurancy  Vennum,  aged  fourteen,  suddenly  became 
Miss  Mary  Roff,  who  had  died  mad  when  Lurancy  was  only  two. 
Like  Miss  Reynolds,  she  forgot  all  her  own  people,  but  she  went  a 
step  further,  and  remembered  all  Miss  Roff 's.     So  she  went  and 
stayed  with  the  Roffs,  reminded  them  of  *  hundreds  of  incidents  * 
in  Mary  Roff 's  life,  and  was  quite  a  daughter  to  them.     How  she 
knew  the  Roff  details  is  a  little  puzzling.     Mr.  Podmore,  I 
observe,  says,  '  Mary  Roff  died  in  a  limatic  asylum,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  her  tragic  history  possessed  a  morbid  interest  for 
her  little  neighbour,  .  .  .'  who  was  only  two  when  Mary  expired ; 
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a  fact  for  which  Mr.  Fodmore  does  not  solicit  our  attention. 
After  eight  weeks  bits  of  Vennum  memories  began  to  recur  to 
Miss  Vennum,  and  at  last  her  normal  old  consciousness  returned : 
she  grew  quite  well,  married,  and  had  a  fEunily.  This  startling 
anecdote  is  from  Mr.  James's  Princvples  of  Psychology.  Mr. 
James  has  no  theory  of  Luranc/s  case,  but  had  she  not  been 
humoured  she  would  probably  have  become  a  lunatic.  What  an 
awful  thing  it  would  be  to  many  one  of  those  women !  The 
marriage  should  be  dissolved,  as  an  innocent  bigamy.  But  a  good 
many  married  persons  appear  to  think  that  the  wife's  (or  hus- 
band's, or  both)  is  a  'secondary  personality,'  not  in  the  least 
resembling  that  of  the  sweetheart  or  lover  who  used  to  be.  How- 
ever, the  law  is  still  of  a  different  opinion,  unaltered  by  moral 
novels  about  the  positive  duty  of  deserting  one's  husband  and 
eloping  with  somebody  else. 


The  duty  always  seems  to  be  on  the  lady's  side.  I  never  read 
a  novel  where  the  moral  husband,  bored  by  '  one  unceasing  wife,' 
finds  that  his  purity  is  outraged  by  fidelity,  runs  away  with  his 
typewriting  lady,  and  is  applauded  for  his  virtue.  Yet  this 
conduct  seems  as  laudable  in  him  as  undeniably  (if  viewed  firom  a 
hiU-top)  it  would  be  in  his  wife.  Why,  then,  is  this  glorious 
example  never  held  up  to  our  admiration?  Sauce  for  the  goose 
is  not  sauce  for  the  gander ;  it  never  is  in  this  world.  But  the 
new  morality  has  gone  out  with  the  big  sleeves. 


The  story  of  Dr.  Ferroul's  clairvoywnte^  who  *  clairvoyed '  and 
read  a  letter,  lying  at  a  distance,  wrapped  in  silver  paper,  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  does  not  surprise  me.  I  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Ferroul  before,  and  of  similar,  or  even  superior,  feats  performed 
by  the  same  young  woman.  If  we  look  for  an  explanation  in 
firaud,  we  may  suppose  that  Dr.  Ferroul  cleverly  opened  the  letter 
and  cleverly  sealed  it  up  again.  Or  we  may  say  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  Professor  G-resset,  at  Narbonne,  wrote  or  wired  the 
contents  of  his  envelope  to  the  girl  at  Montpellier,  and,  with  her 
aid,  took  in  Dr.  Ferroul.  Of  course  I  could  not  dream  of  making 
such  charges  against  either  gentleman  ;  but  people  who  insist  on 
firaud  must  accuse  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  Dropping  firaud, 
we  need  not  fly  to  clairvoyance.  If  one  human  being  can  tap  the 
brain  of  another  at  a  distance,  then  the  young  woman  at  Mont- 
pellier may  have  read  the  mind  of  Professor  Grasset  at  Narbonne 
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and  80  discovered  the  contents  of  the  envelope.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  snre.  Pat  a  note  for  1,000  francs  in  the  sealed  envelope; 
lock  it  in  a  box ;  show  the  box  yourself  to  the  lady,  promising  her 
the  note  if  she  reads  the  number  on  it,  and  you  will  keep  your 
note.  I  would  gladly  provide  the  note,  if  allowed  to  conduct  the 
experiment,  expecting  to  keep  my  money  or  get  my  money's 
worth  of  astonishment.  These  experiments,  '  with  money  in  it/ 
never  succeed.  People  may  say  that  excitement  puts  the  girl 
'  off  her  game.'  Then  one  need  not  tell  her  that  a  bank-note  is 
in  the  envelope,  but  give  it  to  her  (without  any  previous  promise) 
if  she  guesses  right.  No  regular  experiment  before  a  crowd  of 
Narbonne  savants  will  work.  I  don't  much  wonder  at  it,  as 
savamia  hustle  and  frighten  the  subject  terribly. 


Pixies,  or  pisgies,  are  common  objects  in  Devonshire.    Mr. 
Purton  describes  them  as  follows  : — 

PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA. 

Have  I  zeed  the  pisgie  roamin' 

Yonder  by  the  dam  ; 
Have  I  heerd  un,  in  the  gloamin'. 

Whisper  round  the  clam  ? 

No,  zur,  never  yet ;  tes  ever 

Dunkey,  cow,  or  lamb ; 
Zoon  as  I  gets  near  un,  never 

Pisgie  of  the  clam. 

Backoned,  zure,  we'd  cotched  un  tidy, 

Me  and  brother  Zam, 
Walkin'  in  the  dimpse  o'  Vriday 

Down  the  Lower  Ham. 

'  Watt  be  thick  ? '  says  I,  a-backin' 

Kight  'pon  top  o'  Zam ; 
'  Zoundeth  like  a  cart-whip  crackin' 

Down  agin  the  clam.' 

'  Zee,  there's  zummut  white  a-hidin' 

Over  right  the  clam  ! 
Zims  to  I  'tis  vpUy  bidin'  ; 

Shall  us  urn  ? '  zays  Zam. 
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*  Urn,  thee  zany,  watt  be  veard  on  ; 

Wold  Nick  or  his  dam  ? 
Grhoosts  don't  coort,  that  ere  I  heerd  on, 
Zettin'  on  the  clam ; 

*  Tidden  pisgie,  tidden  vairy  ; 

Lookee,  zure  I  am, 
Tes  Johnson's  Joe  an'  Jones's  Mary 
Kissin'  on  the  clam.' 

*  Think  o'  thick  girt,  zour,  contrary, 

Lumpin'  lout/  zays  Zam, 

*  Kissin'  Varmer  Jones's  Mary 

Crossin'  of  the  clam ! ' 

Walter  T.  Pueton. 

Clam^  a  small  foot-bridge;   dimpae^  twilight;    thick^  that; 
urn,  run. 


•     * 


^  Dorians  make  speak  Doric,  I  suppose,'  says  the  Syracosan 
woman  in  Theocritus.  But  Scotch  historians  must  not  quote 
Scotch  in  citing  old  letters  in  that  language.  This,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  reviewer  in  the  Athefnoium  of  Mr. 
Hay  Fleming's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  doubts  if  one  Southron 
reader  in  fifty  will  be  able  to  interpret  ^  a  knapescall  for  her  head, 
and  dagg  at  her  saddle.'  Now,  first,  the  quotation  was  not  from 
any  Scot,  but  from  an  English  ambassador.  Secondly,  '  dagg '  is 
an  English  word  for '  pistol ' — so  *  Scotch '  that  it  is  used  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  other  English  writers.  If  Southron  students  of 
history  don't  know  their  own  language,  they  need  not  therefore 
call  it  '  unnecessary  Scotch.'  As  for  knapescall,  Mr.  Swinburne 
(applauded  by  the  reviewer)  also  cites  it,  without  explanation.  It 
needs  none.  What  did  warriors  wear  on  their  heads  when  ex- 
pecting a  tussle?  Steel  head-pieces,  of  course.  Yet  not  one 
Southron  reader  out  of  fifty  could  come  to  this  obvious  interpre- 
tation !  Historians  of  any  other  people — French,  Grerman,  Italian, 
Spanish — may,  and  do,  quote  from  these  languages,  in  documents, 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  speech  of  the  time.  Southron  students  of 
history  are  supposed  to  be  educated  enough  to  know  foreign 
languages,  but  not  educated  enough  to  understand  old  words  or  old 
forms  of  spelling  in  their  own  language.     *  Dagg,'  for  instance,  is 
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not  a  '  Scottish  word '  at  all,  as  the  reviewer  alleges.  If  other 
Soathrons  know  no  better  than  he  does,  of  course  we  must  be 
sorry  for  them.  But  I  conceive  that  it  is  chiefly  reviewers  who, 
judging  by  their  own  ignorance,  probably,  think  that  their 
fellow-countrymen  are  so  puzzled.  The  celebrated  donkey,  in  the 
Quarterly,  long  ago,  described  Old  Mortality  as  being  written  ^  in 
a  darkened  dialect  of  Anglified  Erse/  It  is  notorious  that  the 
English  public,  though  totally  unacquainted  with  '  Erse/  read  Old 
Mortality  with  perfect  satisfaction.  This  ignorance  in  reviewers 
is  either  real,  and  very  discreditable  to  educated  men,  or  it  is  part 
of  a  silly  traditional  adBTectation. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  made  a  discovery  in  folk- 
lore. We  all  know  thefieSy  fEiiries,  who  come  to  a  child's  cradle, 
and  make  prophecies  about  his  future.  They  come  in  Perrault's 
Tales,  which  he  based  on  tradition ;  but  I  do  not  remember  their 
occurrence  in  really  popular  stories  taken  down  from  the  mouths 
of  peasants.  In  popular  stories,  though  we  call  them  '  fairy  tales,' 
fairies  very  seldom  occur,  even  where  &iries  are  still  seen  and 
heard,  as  in  liOchaber.  The  fairy  superstition  deals  with  carrying 
babies  away,  taking  you  into  underground  realms,  and  so  on ;  it  is 
not  concerned  with  Mrj  godmothers  at  christemngs,  as  in  Per- 
nult,  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  the  other  courtly  narrators  to  whose 
stories  we  are  all  accustomed.  Thus  I  think  that  the  fairy  god- 
mothers, prophetesses  at  birth,  givers  of  gifts,  are  of  quite  another 
class  from  pixies,  Scotch  and  Welsh  ^  women  of  peace/  Nereids  in 
modem  Greece,  and  Fiji,  Maori,  Kanaka,  or  Samoan  fidry  women 
of  the  woods.  They  do  not  come  to  christenings,  and,  if  to  births, 
only  to  steal  children,  not  to  make  presents  or  prophecies.  The 
real  fairies  are  a  complex  of  myths  about  the  undergroimd  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  of  real  hallucinations  (like  the  fairy  seen  on  the 
Lochy  lately),  and  of  poetical  fancies  about  fisiir  fatal  wood-women, 
and  women  of  wells  and  streams. 


Who,  then,  are  the  godmother/^ of  Perrault  and  of  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  ?  They,  I  think,  descend  from  the  old  Egyptian 
HaihorSy  divine  prophetic  beings  who  prophesied  the  child's  luck 
at  his  birth.  You  shall  encounter  them  in  M.  Maspero's  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  popular  tales,  written  about  1,500  years  before 
Christ.    In  Greek  they  are  the  Three  Moirai,  who  come  and 
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prophesy  at  the  birth-bed  of  Meleager,  and  identify  his  life  with 
the  burning  of  the  brand  on  the  hearth.  They  are  also,  I  think, 
the  Latin  Fata^  whether /<e  is  connected  with  Fata  or  not.  Theee 
beings  are  all  quite  distinct  from  fairies,  except  in  Ferranlt  and 
the  rest  of  the  littrary  writers. 


Next,  who  are  the  Moirai^  Hathors,  Fata,  who  predict  the 
child's  fdtnre  at  his  birth  ?  They,  I  fancy,  are  merely  the  flrpoe- 
toiveSj  who,  in  Scotland,  tried  to  divine  the  fortunes  of  the  new- 
bom  baby.  In  Africa  Miss  Kingsley  writes  :  '  Miss  Flessor  told 
me  that  shortly  after  a  child  is  bom  some  of  the  elderly  female 
relatives  meet  together  and  find  out,  by  their  magic,  what  the 
child's  Ibet  during  life  is  to  be.  When  they  have  done  so,  it  is 
made  known,  and  the  child  has  to  keep  to  it.'  An  Ibet  is  a  thing 
sacred  and  forbidden  to  the  child ;  he  may  not  eat  it ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  personal  totem — the  Bed  Indian  private  and  personal  Manitou. 
What  a  child's  Ibet  is  to  be  is  discovered  by  dififerent  means  in 
different  countries.  Elsewhere,  probably  in  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden 
Boughy  I  think  I  have  read  of  old  spae-wives  discovering  the 
child's  Ibet.  At  all  events,  the  old  African  wives  *  spae '  at  the 
birth-bed ;  in  a  sense  the  brand  was  Meleager's  Ibet,  or  life-token. 
If  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt  (as  many  Grold  Coast 
customs  did),  and  in  Grreece  and  Home,  as  in  Scotland,  our  ques- 
tion is  answered.  Moirai^  Hathors,  Fata,  are  deified  spae*wives, 
the  spae-wives  of  the  gods.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  fairies, 
and  only  now  confused  by  us  through  the  agency  of  Perrault,  and 
Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  the  rest,  writing  about  1700.  We  know 
for  certain  that  Uiese  authors  introduced  fairy  godmothers,  fiea^ 
to  take  the  part  played  by  animals,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  in  the 
genuine  popular  forms  of  the  same  stories.  Fairies,  then,  are 
wood,  and  well,  and  heath  women,  or  underground  beings.  Fairy 
godmothers,  on  the  other  hand,  descend  from  Moirai,  Hathors, 
Fata,  and  they  from  spae-wives  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  do  not  know 
for  certain  if  all  this  is  new,  but  I  think  it  is  neat.  Of  course  the 
hypothesis  wants  working  out  in  the  classics  and  books  of  travel. 


A  novel  which  can  be  recommended  is  Miss  M.  E.  Coleridge's 
The  King  with  Two  Faces  (Arnold).  I  began  it  with  a  good  deal^of 
distrust;  there  are  so  many  scores  of  new  novels  containing 
nothing  that  is  not  tediously  familiar.   Then  Sweden  in  the  eigh- 
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teenth  centuzy  is  a  terra  incognita  to  me,  and,  no  doubt,  to  most 
novel  readers.  Explore  this  unknown  land,  students  who  care  for 
an  extremely  vivid  imagination,  new  incidents,  curious  turns  of 
Fortune's  wheel,  strange  complications  of  characters.  Among 
modem  historical  romances  this  seems  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  unhackneyed.  If  I  took  it  up  with  reluctance,  I  certainly 
laid  it  down  with  regret,  wishing  that  I  had  another  as  good  ^o 
fill  its  place.  There  is  no  abuse  of  description,  but  the  rare  brief 
passages  of  description  are  excellent.  There  is  much  promise  in 
addition  to  plenty  of  actual  performance,  and,  above  all,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  imitation  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Weyman,  Dr. 
Gonan  Doyle,  or  any  other  modem  writer.  The  author  is  self- 
reliant,  and  any  success  which  she  may  achieve  she  will  win  by 
her  own  hand.  Of  course,  the  romance  cannot  be  recommended 
to  people  who  dislike  adventures  and  stories  with  scenes  laid  in 
foreign  lands.  Still,  if  ever  they  begin  the  book,  it  will  hold 
them,  Uke  the  Ancient  Mariner. 


Long  ago,  it  might  be  thought,  we  have  had  enough  and  too 
much  of  Rossetti.  Everybody,  almost,  who  knew  him  in  his  un- 
fortunate later  days  went  to  work  and  wrote  about  him.  We  had 
the  posthumous  indiscretions,  not  kind  indiscretions,  of  old  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott :  a  pleesant  patriarch  to  meet  was  he,  but  a  dreadful 
patriarch  to  let  loose  on  a  man's  reputation.  Other  authors, 
many  who  should  have  known  better,  wrote  not  so  much  on  the 
character  as  on  the  pathology  of  Rossetti.  Physicians  and  esoteric 
psychologists  might  be  interested  in  a  Rossetti  altered  by  grief, 
sleeplessness,  chloral,  and  the  attendant  train  of  baseless  and 
jealous  fancies.  But  one  always  felt  sure  that  thai  was  not  the 
man.  Even  in  his  worst  days  of  ruined  self-control,  Rossetti's 
letters  to  the  ladies  of  his  family  showed  a  kind  and  considerate 
character.     He  did  not  break  down  in  these  epistles. 

• 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  delightful  of 
books,  the  best  edition  of  Bozzy,  the  best  collections  of  John- 
soniana,  has  now  edited  Rossetti's  letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Allingham,  beyond  the  slightest  possible 
acquaintance;  but  a  man  always  has  a  grateful  memory  of  the 
editors  who  first  accepted  his  early  volunteered  essays.  Mr. 
Allingham,  when  he  was  Mr.  Fronde's  aide-de-camp  in  Fraaer^e 
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Magazine,  did  me  this  kindness,  and  accepted,  for  example,  an 
essay  on  that  light  popular  topic,  the  KaUwala.  Rossetti's 
letters  to  him,  with  full  ezpiscations  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  show 
ns  the  jolly  schoolboyish  poet  and  painter,  with  G-eorge  Waring- 
ton's  honest  old  slang  about  'stunners.'  The  Marchioness  of 
Waterford,  who  had  so  much  genius  for  colour  in  her  drawings, 
and  a  pretty  barmaid  at  La  Belle  Sauvage  Inn  were  equally 
'stunners'  in  Bossetti's  language.  He  was  not  suspicious  and 
jealous  in  those  days,  though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  K.A.'s  of 
the  hour.  His  remarks  on  perhaps  the  only  young  painter  of 
genius,  Leighton,  who  was  not  connected  with  the  F.K.B.,  are 
fall  of  sound  criticism.  In  fact  Rossetti,  with  his  double  genius, 
seems  then  to  have  been  as  unaffected  a  lad  as  any  in  a  school 
Eleven,  and  as  true  a  lover  as  ever  was  sinful  man.  A  passion 
that  always  trembled  under  the  imminent  wings  of  Death  was 
followed  by  his  great  bereavement,  which  broke  the  health  and 
then  the  nature  of  Bossetti,  bringing  insomnia — madness  lies  that 
way — ^and  resort  to  *  drowsy  syrops,'  and  the  suspicions  which  are 
an  early  symptom  of  a  ruined  brain.  It  is  on  the  changed  man, 
no  longer  himself  at  all,  of  the  later  years  that  biography  has 
dwelt,  when  silence  would  have  been  the  best  comment.  The 
Bossetti  who  wrote  as  he  did  to  a  maiden  aunt,  on  his  poem  of 
'  Jenny,'  is  the  Bossetti  whom  we  should  remember  and  regret. 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  again  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of 
friendly  biography.  Perhaps  he  might  take  Pope  up  next  in  a 
friendly  spirit ;  Pope's  biographers,  as  a  rule,  have  detested  him, 
and  Mr.  Courthope  has  not  the  pen  of  the  agreeable  gossip,  though 
loyal  to  his  ^  biographee,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says. 


Professor  Lombroso  would  have  delighted  in  the  later  Bossetti ; 
he  suits  the  Professor's  theory  of  the  insanity  of  genius.  The 
learned  Italian  even  makes  out  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  been  '  con- 
siderable of  a  lunatic'  He  did  not  believe  in  these  uncommonly 
early  stone  weapons  of  which  Mr.  Bell  wrote  in  Longman's  for 
January.  He  did  not  believe  in  hypnotism.  Mr.  Darwin,  no 
doubt,  did  not  pin  his  faith  to  these  things  on  the  moment  when 
he  first  heard  of  them.  Nobody  ought  to  accept  such  novelties  at 
a  word.  But  Mr.  Darwin  is  made  out  to  be  equally  mad  because 
he  was  not  sceptical  enough,  because  there  was  no  experiment 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  try.  Thus,  as  Professor  Lombroso 
points  out,  he  had  a  bassoon  played  under  a  flower — no  doubt  to 
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•see  whether  or  not  the  plant  was  sensitive  to  the  vibrations.  Why 
not  ?  We  all  know  the  sensitive  plant ;  for  all  we  can  say  Orphens 
with  his  lute  might  make  it  show  an  intelligent  interest.  Indeed, 
Herr  Moll,  in  his  work  on  Hypnotiamj  praises  Mr.  Darwin  for 
this  very  experiment,  as  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  perfectly  open. 
He  went  to  a  sSanee  once,  but  was  fearfully  bored,  and  left  before 
the  medium  began  shifting  the  fnmitare.  He  sent  Mr.  Huxley 
to  another  show  of  the  kind,  and  was  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  ^  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence '  could  prove  the  truth  of  any- 
thing but  trickery.  Professor  Lombroso  himself  was  a  witness  to 
the  dodges  of  Eusapia ;  yet  he  probably  thinks  himself,  and  no 
doubt  justly,  as  sane  as  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  gravely  tells  us 
that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  no  children  (Bums  kept  up  the 
average,  to  be  sure),  and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  uncommonly 
thin — about  fourteen  stone,  I  should  say,  from  all  accounts. 
Having  known  several  boys  of  genius.  Professor  Lombroso  found 
them  little  concerned  about  what  did  not  affect  themselves.  I 
•seem  to  have  remarked  a  similar  indifference  in  boys  of  no  genius 
at  all.  They  are  not  ^  soaring  human  boys '  as  a  general  rule. 
Luckily  most  of  his  insane  geniuses  are  foreigners,  and  the  more 
of  madness  the  less  of  genius  did  they  commonly  exhibit.  Cardan, 
for  example,  was  many  times  more  mad  than  clever,  and  I  fear 
that  Professor  Lombroso's  celebrated  book,  The  Man  of  Genius^ 
is — but  do  not  let  us  be  rude ! 

Andrew  L«.ng. 
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By  M.  E.  FfiANCis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

acx:elerando. 

SHORTLY  before  Christmas  Sir  John  did  come.  Valerie  had 
frequently  expressed  her  hope  that  he  would  not  observe  the 
deficiencies  of  the  oilcloth  in  the  hall,  and  Margot  had  answered 
that  it  was  not  likely  a  young  man  would  notice  such  things. 
Nevertheless  Sir  John  did  notice  it,  and  he  also  remarked  the  odd 
medley  in  the  little  room  upstairs,  and  observed  with  an  inward 
smile,  that  was  both  tender  and  compassionate,  Valerie's  attempts 
at  decoration.  By  this  time  the  Madras  muslin  had  got  very  limp 
and  dusty,  and  the  little  bows  of  ribbon  had  begun  to  fade,  and 
some  of  the  plates  had  slipped  from  their  wire  iastenings.  Sir 
John  took  note  of  it  all ;  and,  curiously  enough,  he  found  it  not 
so  much  amusing  as  pathetic. 

When  the  sisters  came  in,  and  saw  him  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  looking  so  big  and  handsome  and  prosperous— so  smart, 
moreover,  in  his  London  clothes — they  were  both  seized  with  shy- 
ness. But  he  was  quite  at  his  ease.  After  the  first  greetings  he 
prepared  to  sit  down  on  the  chair  nearest  him ;  but  Valerie  sprang 
forward  with  a  little  shriek. 

*  Not  that  one,'  she  cried ; '  we  only  keep  that  chair  for  ornament, 
one  of  the  legs  is  not  very  solid/ 
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Lookiug  up  and  meeting  his  laughing  eyes,  she  laughed  too ; 
even  Margot  joined  in,  and  the  ice  was  at  once  broken.  Indeed, 
it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  remain  on  stiff  terms  with  Sir 
John, 

'  John  is  so  cosy/  his  aunt  had  once  said.  It  seemed  an  odd  term 
to  apply  to  this  strapping  young  fellow,  and  yet  it  suited  him. 
There  was  something  so  friendly  and  engaging  in  his  manner,  his 
smile  was  so  winning  and  gentle,  he  managed  in  such  an  inexplic- 
able way  to  convey  to  people  the  impression  that  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  themselves  and  their  concerns,  that  he  very  soon  was 
admitted  to  their  confidence. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  this  fascination  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
interest  which  he  expressed  was  genuine.  Sir  John  Croft  had 
doubtless  many  &ults ;  he  was  indolent,  somewhat  careless,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  well  pleased  with  himself  and  with  life  in 
general  to  study  its  serious  side,  but  he  had  the  kindest  heart  in 
the  world.  He  was  full  of  sincere  sympathy  for  people  in  trouble, 
and  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  serve  them ;  he  did  not  mind 
sacrificing  his  own  pleasure — and  no  man  living  was  more  keenly 
alive  to  wholesome  pleasure  than  Sir  John — in  the  interests  of  a 
friend.  He  was  kind,  generous,  good-natured  to  all  the  world,  and 
in  some  instances  ludicrously  tender-hearted.  It  was  narrated  of 
him  that  once,  when  boating  at  Cambridge,  he  had  insisted  on 
putting  ashore  that  he  might  pursue  and  reprimand  a  woman 
whom  he  had  seen  beating  a  child.  His  companions  had  jeered 
and  anathematised  him,  and  the  woman  had  indignantly  protested 
that  the  child  was  her  own. 

'Then  you  don't  deserve  to  have  a  child,'  cried  the  young 
Mentor  with  flashing  eyes,  proceeding  to  deliver  a  severe  disserta- 
tion on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  entailed  by  motherhood. 
Then  he  had  gone  back  to  his  boat  and  his  laughing  companions, 
leaving  the  woman  aghast,  and  impressed  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
had  certainly  never  expected  to  be  treated  to  a  lecture  on  maternity 
by  a  young  athlete  in  flannels. 

Now  as  Croft,  being  at  length  provided  with  a  trustworthy 
chair,  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  two  musicians,  he  unconsciously 
drew  them  out.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  curious ;  they  did  not 
mean  to  be  indiscreet,  but  somehow  he  managed  during  the  course 
of  an  hour's  conversation  to  find  out  a  great  deal  about  them.  It 
was  quite  natural,  for  instance,  that  he  should  admire  their 
piano.  Valerie  immediately  told  him  that  it  had  belonged  to  their 
mother. 
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*  It  was  poor  mamma's  dot ;  that,  and  the  pictures,  and  the 
writing-table,  were  part  of  the  furniture  of  her  room  when  she  was 
a  young  girl«  Her  family  sent  them  after  her  when  she  and  my 
father  left  Paris/ 

'  Your  mother  was  French,  was  she  not  ? '  asked  Croft,  with 
interest. 

*  Yes,  she  was  a  Demoiselle  de  Benaissan.  Poor  mother !  I  can 
just  remember  her — she  died  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  She 
was  so  pretty — so  pretty,  but  so  pale ;  and  her  little  hands  were  so 
white  and  thin.  She  used  to  sit  by  the  fire,  sewing,  sewing — and 
then  one  day  she  rolled  up  her  work — ^it  was  a  coat  of  papa's,  I 
think,  which  she  was  mending — and  folded  her  hands — so — ^you 
remember,  Margot  ? ' 

Margot  did  not  answer,  and  Croft  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

*  By-and-by,'  continued  Valerie,  '  she  got  up  and  went  out  of 
the  room,  leaning  upon  the  chairs  and  tables  as  she  passed.  Is  it 
not  strange  ?  I  remember  that  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  though  I 
cannot  recall  anything,  about  the  illness  which  followed.' 

*Your  sister  is  very  like  the  picture,'  said  Croft,  looking 
towards  the  j>ortrait.  Thence,  indeed,  the  same  soft  eyes  looked 
pathetically  forth;  and  the  perfect  oval  of  the  small  face,  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  slight  figure,  were  exactly  reproduced. 

'  Oh  yes,'  cried  Valerie,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  ^  Margot 
is  just  like  mamma.  She  is  thoroughly  French ;  she  loves  le 
dicorum;  she  likes  everything  to  be  convenable — do  you  not, 
Margot?  And  she  has  such  little  dainty  ways!  She  is  an 
aristocrat,  is  my  sister,  even  when  she  dusts  the  room  or  makes  a 
pudding.     I  call  her  Mademoiselle  la  Marquise.' 

When  she  dusts  the  room  or  makes  a  pudding !  Sir  John  did 
not  like  to  think  of  Margot  doing  these  things.  He  looked  quickly 
at  Valerie  to  see  if  she  was  serious. 

*  And  do  you,  too,  dust  rooms  and  make  puddings?'  he  inquired, 
in  a  tone  which  he  could  not  prevent  from  sounding  shocked  and 
startled. 

'  Oh  no ;  she  will  not  let  me  do  any  work,  though  I  should  like 
it.     I  am  bom  to  it — I  am  a  Bohemian,  like  papa.' 

*  Valerie,  you  are  talking  great  nonsense,'  said  Margot,  rather' 
severely.  *  Sir  John  will  not  be  interested  in  these  ditails  de 
Tn&nage,  It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  we  only  have  one 
servant,  she  cannot  possibly  do  all  the  work  in  the  house,  and  it 
is  equally  needless  to  explain  that  your  hands  must  not  be 
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coarsened  by  any  rough  labour,  lest  they  might  lose  their  delicate 
touch.' 

Croft  glanced  at  the  hands  folded  on  Margot*8  lap ;  they,  too, 
were  delicate,  slender,  and  refined — the  hands  of  an  aristocrat. 
He  thought  compassionately  of  those  other  hands  about  which 
Valerie  had  spoken,  the  little  white  hands  so  slight  and  trans- 
parent, which  had  gone  on  sewing,  sewing,  until  at  last  they  had 
been  obliged  to  fold  themselves  and  be  at  rest. 

He  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  delicate  French 
mother,  the  mother  who  had  been  a  Demoiselle  de  Renaissan. 
De  Renaissan !  The  name  was  curiously  familiar  to  him — ^where 
had  he  heard  it  before  ?  Suddenly  he  recalled  Valerie's  laugh- 
ing  words — *  Mademoiselle  la  Marquise ' — and  memory  returned 
to  him. 

^  I  knew  a  man  called  De  Renaissan  once,'  he  cried ;  '  he 
was  Attach^  to  the  French  Legation  at  Vienna — a  Marquis  de 
Renaissan — I  think  his  Christian  name  was  Gilbert.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  any  relation  of  yours  ? ' 

'  I  think  he  must  be  a  cousin,'  said  Margot,  coldly.  '  Gilbert  ? 
Yes,  it  was  my  grandfather's  name.    He  is  probably  a  cousin.' 

*Our  mother's  relations  do  not  acknowledge  U8,'  put  in 
Valerie  quickly;  Hhey  would  not  acknowledge  her  after  her 
marriage.  You  must  know,  our  dear  little  mother  was  not  very 
wise.  She  made  what  her  people  thought  one  great  folly— she 
ran  away  with  my  father,  who  was  her  music-master.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Renaissan,  and  all  his  high  and  noble  family,  could 
naturally  never  forgive  the  mSacdliaiice.' 

*  Perhaps,  Valerie,'  said  Margot,  a  little  impatiently,  ^  now  that 
monsieur  is  thoroughly  au  courant  of  all  our  family  history,  you 
will  kindly  change  the  subject.' 

^I  will  change  the  subject,'  said  Valerie  accommodatingly. 
*  We  will  talk  about  Sir  John.  Sir  John,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  these  weeks  ? ' 

'I  have  been  shooting,'  said  Sir  John;  ^and  hunting,'  he 
added  quickly.  He  did  not  want  to  be  thanked  again  for  the 
game. 

*  Shooting  and  hunting,'  repeated  Valerie ;  '  I  am  afraid  you 
have  no  etrieux.^ 

*  On  the  contrary,'  said  Croft,  *  I  have  come  to  town  full 
of  doughty  resolutions.  I  am  burning,  longing,  to  know  how 
to  singt  I  am  impatient  to  begin  my  lessons.  When  may  I 
begin  V 
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'  When  may  he  begin,  Margot  ? '  echoed  Valerie,  with  a  quaint, 
almost  involuntary,  imitation  of  his  tone.  '  You  see,  monsieur  is 
so  impatient !  While  he  was  killing  his  birds  and  jumping  his 
hedges  and  ditches,  he  was  in  reality  longing  and  bumiDg  to 
begin  his — aolfigea.^ 

Sir  John  laughed  very  frankly  and  merrily. 

'  There  is  a  frost  now/  he  said ;  '  it  is  really  a  good  time  to 
begin — one  will  have  fewer  distractions.' 

^Do  you  really  want  to  learn?'  inquired  Margot,  a  little 
drily,  *  You  seem  to  have  lived  very  comfortably  hitherto,  without 
knowing  how  to  sing.     Why  should  you  begin  now  ? ' 

'  Because  it  is  against  my  principles,  Mademoiselle,  to  bury 
my  talent  in  a  napkin.  I  want  to  learn  singing.  I  want 
to  have  three  lessons  a  week — can  you  spare  me  three  hours 
a  week  ? ' 

'Certainly,'  said  Margot.  'In  the  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon  ? ' 

'  The  morning,  please,'  said  Sir  John. 

*  Ah  yes,  it  will  be  better  in  the  morning.  Then  your  after- 
noons will  be  free.' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  said  Sir  John,  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity, 
'  you  persist  in  misconstruing  my  motives.  I  said  the  morning 
because  I  thought  it  sounded  more  business-like ;  I  want  you  to 
realise  how  energetic  I  am.  But,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  other  pupils.  By  the  way,  have  you  got  any 
new  pupils  since  you  were  at  Brackenhurst  ? ' 

The  tone  was  so  kindly,  the  eyes  which  he  bent  on  Margot  so 
full  of  sincere  goodwill,  that  even  she  could  not  set  down  the 
question  as  impertinent. 

'Yes,  we  have  three  or  four,'  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 
'  Our  connection  does  not  increase  rapidly ;  but  still  it  is 
increasing.' 

'  Three  or  four ! '  repeated  Sir  John,  in  a  tone  of  vexation ; 
adding,  half  to  himself,  'What  is  my  aunt  thinking  of?  I 
believe  she  does  nothing — morning,  noon,  or  night — but  potter 
about  that  blessed  Institution.  Tell  me  the  names,'  he  pursued 
aloud. 

Margot  did  so,  still  without  resenting  his  pertinacity. 

'  Not  one  I  know ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

'  They  are  the  most  uninteresting  children  you  ever  beheld,' 
explained  Valerie.  '  How  my  sister  has  patience  with  them  I  do 
pot  ]aiow.     Stupid  little  t^inffs,  w^tb  red  dump^  lingeirs  md 
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their  hair  in  pig-tails.  Now,  to  make  matters  worse,  they  all 
have  colds  in  their  heads/ 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mademoiselle  Margot  is  patient/  said 
Sir  John.  ^  She  is  so  serious,  so  business-like,  that  sometimes  I 
am  quite  afraid  of  her.  If  she  were  to  get  out  of  patience  with 
me,  I  should  lose  my  head  altogether.' 

Margot  laughed. 

*  Oh,  I  shall  be  very  patient — I  will  not  scold  you.' 
Sir  John  rose  to  go. 

'Then  it  is  arranged.  Shall  we  have  our  first  lesson 
to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  to-morrow,  if  you  like,'  said  Margot. 

As  he  put  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye,  she  added,  colouring: 

'  Since  you  think  me  so  business-like,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell 
you  that  my  terms  are  half  a  guinea  a  lesson.' 

'  Half  a  guinea  ? '  said  Sir  John,  looking  a  little  blank. 

'  Is  it  too  much  ? '  asked  Margot  hastily. 

'Oh  no,'  reddening  in  his  turn;  *I — I  thought — ^I  quite 
expected  it  would  be  a  guinea.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  guinea. 
I  used  to  pay  a  guinea  before,  long  ago,  when  I  took  lessons.' 

In  his  heart  he  was  ruefully  reckoning  the  number  of  hours 
he  would  have  to  pass  in  studying  solfeggios  before  this  little 
couple  could  materially  benefit.  Margot,  divining  something  of 
his  thought,  instantly  stiffened. 

'Probably  your  teacher  was  already  firmly  established,  and 
could  in  consequence  make  what  terms  he  chose.  I  have  got 
my  own  way  to  make,  and  my  charge  is  the  same  for  all  my 
pupils.' 

'  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  guinea,'  persisted  Sir  John. 

'  I  am  ve^y  sorry,'  said  Margot,  sharply.  '  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  the  style  of  thing  to  which  you  are  accustomed ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  employ  a  struggling  artist,  you  must  take  the 
.  consequences.' 

She  coloured  hotly  as  she  spoke.  Her  suspicions,  which  had 
been  for  a  time  allayed  by  the  charm  of  Sir  John's  voice  and 
manner,  now  rose  up  afresh,  and  she  felt,  moreover,  irritated  and 
resentful.  Sir  John  was  taking  these  lessons  solely  on  their 
account ;  he  was  scarcely  at  the  pains  to  disguise  the  fact.  His 
motive,  perhaps,  was  a  good-natured  compassion  for  their  poverty 
— ^that  was  in  itself  humiliating ;  but  might  there  not  be  something 
else  in  the  background,  something  which  would  make  his  patronage 
yet  more  intolerable  ?    For  a  moment  Margot  was  tempted  .to 
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refuse  this  patronage  altx)gether — to  put  an  end,  by  a  few  hasty 
peremptory  words,  to  Sir  John's  projected  musical  studies.  But 
even  as  she  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  the  young  man  turned 
towards  her,  extending  his  hand  in  farewell ;  and  on  meeting  the 
frank  honest  gaze  of  his  blue  eyes  she  felt  ashamed  and 
remorseful. 

Valerie  meanwhile  was  apparently  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
chatted  gaily  about  their  visitor  after  he  had  left. 

^  Was  it  not  strange  that  he  should  have  known  our  cousin  ? ' 
she  cried,  all  at  once. 

'  We  told  him  too  much  about  ourselves,'  said  Margot  in  a  tone 
of  vexation.  '  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  our  family 
history  to  ourselves.' 

'  All  the  same,  you  were  not  sorry  when  I  told  him  about  our 
mother  being  noble,'  returned  Valerie.  '  Do  not  deny  it ;  I  saw  by 
your  eyes  that  you  were  pleased.' 

Margot  blushed,  ashamed  of  the  little  human  weakness. 

*  At  least,'  she  said,  ^  he  will  now  have  no  doubt  about  our  style 
of  living !  I  am  afraid,  Valerie,  he  will  not  now  believe  that  we 
have  a  chef  and  a  maitre  dChAtd^  since  you  told  him  that  I  dust 
the  rooms  myself.' 

*  Au  fait,*  said  Valerie,  '  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  But,  my 
dear,  once  he  has  seen  the  oilcloth  in  the  hall,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  have  any  more  illusions  about  us.  It  will  be  amusing,  his 
singing  lesson  to-morrow.  I  wager  that  he  has  a  great  big  voice 
which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with.' 

'  A  propos,'  said  Margot  decidedly,  *  you  know  you  must  not  be 
in  the  room,  Valerie.  His  lesson  will  not  be  amusing  at  all.  If  he 
wishes  me  to  teach  him,  he  must  work,  and  work  hard,  without  any 
interruptions.  You  must  remain  downstairs,  or  in  your  own 
room,  my  dear  child,  for  many  reasons.' 

Valerie  was  disposed  to  rebel,  but  Margot  was  peremptory. 

*  I  do  not  in  any  case  much  care  about  his  coming,'  she  said ;  '  and 
if  you  will  not  take  my  advice  in  this  matter,  I  will  write  and  tell 
him  that  I  cannot  receive  him  as  a  pupil.' 

She  looked  so  determined  that  her  sister  knew  she  meant  what 
she  said,  and  gave  in  with  a  pouting  protest. 

*  All  the  same,'  she  said,  recovering  her  good-humour  after  a 
moment  or  two,  '  I  think  you  ought  to  have  me  to  act  duenna. 
It  is  not  canvenable  for  you  to  receive  a  young  man  all  alone.' 

*  A  duenna  for  me  ? '  said  Margot,  with  rather  a  sad  little  laugh. 

*  II  B^agit  bien  de  ceh.' 
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She  was  twc-and-twenty,  but  she  felt  herself  to  be  old,  old, 
and  exceedingly  wise ;  she  knew  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  but 
Valerie  mnst  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way. 

Next  morning,  pnnctnally  at  eleven,  Sir  John  arrived.  He 
proved  to  have  a  good  baritone  voice,  which  he  did  not  in  the 
least  know  how  to  manage. 

'We  shall  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  see,'  said 
Margot. 

Sir  John  assented  a  little  ruefully ;  he  was  feeling  somewhat 
nervous,  and  was  reaUy,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  awe  of  this  business- 
like little  woman.  Moreover,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  actual  study 
bored  him ;  he  was  sincerely  anxious  to  help  his  protSgfeSf  and, 
moreover,  found  their  society  pleasant  and  interesting,  but  he  did 
not  enjoy  the  singing  of  his  solfigea.  Margot  did  not  intend 
that  he  should ;  but  she  was  quite  determined  that,  though  he 
took  these  lessons  less  for  his  own  benefit  than  for  hers  and  her 
sister's,  he  should  have  his  full  money's  worth.  So,  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Croft  laboured  wearily,  making  the  same  rather  stupid 
mistakes  over  and  over  again,  from  sheer  nervousness,  and  always 
expecting  his  determined  little  teacher  to  make  some  sarcastic 
comment.  But  Margot  was  very  patient.  She  took  infinite  pains 
to  make  her  meaning  clear  to  him,  and  gently  recalled  his  atten- 
tion when,  from  time  to  time,  it  wandered.  It  was  dreary  work, 
but  on  the  whole  she  was  less  bored  than  he.  By-and-by  Sir 
John,  happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  perceived  that  the  little  blue 
portih'ea  already  alluded  to  were  slowly  creeping  one  towards  the 
other,  the  cords  being  evidently  drawn  by  someone  keeping  out 
of  sight  in  the  adjoining  room.  This  spectacle  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  equanimity,  and,  when  Margot  presently  proposed 
that  he  should  try  over  a  very  simple  song  which  she  thought 
might  suit  his  voice,  he  suggested  humbly  that  he  had  had  enough 
for  one  day.  Margot  looked  at  her  watch :  *  You  have  still  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,'  she  said.  *  You  will  have  time  to  try  this 
over — you  will  not  find  it  difficult,' 

She  began  the  accompaniment,  and  poor  Sir  John  obediently 
attempted  the  song,  but  he  made  a  sad  muddle  of  it,  being  much 
perplexed  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  ValMe  might  not  be  listen- 
ing behind  those  curtains. 

'  I  think  you  can  do  better  than  that,'  said  Margot,  for  once 
almost  losing  patience.    '  Try  again,  and  keep  time  better.' 

Croft  began,  but  after  a  moment  or  two  broke  off  with  a  laugh. 
Margot  followed  tfee  direction  of  h|s  e^es ;  theye,  fj^qi^  betv^^P  tjl^ 
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enrtams,  a  little  dimpled  hand  was  extended,  which  was  marking 
the  measure  of  the  music  with  outstretched  forefinger. 

Margot  rose  from  the  piano  with  an  indignant '  Valerie ! ' 

Her  sister,  drawing  the  portHrea  apart,  revealed  her  laughing 
face  and  slight  figure,  '  I  have  not  broken  my  word,'  she  said.  '  I 
said  I  would  not  come  into  the  room,  and  I  have  not — have  I  ? 
But  confess.  Sir  John,  it  goes  much  better  when  I  beat  time/ 

*  Very  much  better,'  said  Croft. 

'Margot  is  so  severe;  she  says  I  would  interrupt  if  I 
came  in.' 

'You  can  come  in  now,'  said  Margot,  Hhe  lesson  is  over.' 
She  moved  away  from  the  piano,  and  stood  facing  Sir  John, 
evidently  expecting  him  to  take  his  departure ;  but  he  had  no 
such  intention.  Throwing  himself  into  an  armchair,  he  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  I  have  ridden  a  runaway  horse,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  interviewed 
a  Cabinet  Minister ;  I  have  once  or  twice  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  over  a  precipice;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  been  through  such  an  ordeal  as  this ! ' 

Margot  sat  down,  laughing.  '  I  thought  you  did  not  quite 
realise  what  yon  were  undertaking,'  she  remarked ;  '  but  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  you  know.  You  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, if  you  want  to  get  on.' 

'Oh,  I  don't  mind  beginning  at  the  beginning,'  said  Croft. 
<  I  only  feel  that  I  am  a  fool,  and  that  you  think  me  one.' 

'  You  wrong  both  yourself  and  me,'  said  Margot,  looking  up 
with  a  charming  smile.  *  I  fancy  you  will  not  want  to  take  any 
more  lessons.' 

*You  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  force  of  will,' 
returned  Croft.  '  On  the  contrary,  I  mean  to  go  on  to  the  bitter 
end — even  until  I  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of  "  Comme  d 
vingt  ana  J'  Do  you  think  I  shall  have  to  learn  **  Comme  a  vingt 
(ma  "  ?    I  will  submit,  but  it  will  be  a  struggle.' 

'Yes,  yes;  you  must  learn  it,'  cried  Valerie,  clapping  her 
hands.  'Margot  will  spare  you  nothing,  not  even  the  little 
£edsetto  at  the  end.' 

Sir  John  raised  his  eyebrows  and  groaned.  'Well,  I  am 
prepared  for  everything.  Do  you  not  think  my  beautiful  dis- 
positions deserve  to  be  rewarded?  Will  you  not  play  to  me, 
Mademoiselle  Valerie  ?  ' 

Mademoiselle  Valerie  did  play ;  and  Sir  John  listened  and 
pppUiudpd,    Jt  ^as  P9t  vmtil  Jape  rang  the  little  crftcfeed  bell 
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which  announced  the  sisters'  modest  one  o'clock  dinner  that  he 
took  his  departure. 

The  lessons  continued,  Croft  proving  himself  a  docile  and 
intelligent  pupil ;  but  at  their  conclusion  he  invariably  considered 
himself  entitled  to  an  hour  or  so's  repose  in  one  of  the  shabby 
armchairs,  and  to  the  further  relaxation  of  conversation  with  the 
sisters.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  keep  Valerie  ont 
of  the  way,  and  Margot  did  not  atten\pt  it.  Gradually,  moreover, 
Val^rie'got  into  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  room  during  the 
lessons ;  and  as  she  did  not  interrupt,  and  her  presence  had  no 
visible  effect  on  the  pupil,  Margot  ceased  to  object.  Nevertheless 
she  felt  a  certain  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  the  rigid  ideas  of 
decorum  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother  were 
shocked  by  what  she  considered  these  slight  lapses  from 
propriety. 

The  curious  friendship  which  had  grown  up  between  the  three 
grew  and  strengthened,  however,  from  day  to  day ;  even  Margot 
felt  an  increasing  regard  for  her  pupil,  and  from  time  to  time  she 
actually  found  herself  confiding  in  him,  consulting  him  when  any 
little  difficulty  occurred.  It  was  impossible  not  to  trust  one  who 
showed  himself  so  fiill  of  friendly  interest — whose  attitude,  indeed, 
towards  them  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  very 
kind  elder  brother.  Never  by  word  or  look  was  there  any  hint  of 
a  desire  to  flirt  with  either  of  the  girls.  Never  did  he  attempt 
to  overstep  the  limits  which  he  had  apparently  marked  out  at  first 
for  himself.  He  was  not  passive  in  his  endeavour  to  serve  them, 
but  m^de  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  for  them  more  valuable 
patronage  than  his  own.  It  was  not,  however,  very  much  that  a 
young  man  like  him  could  do ;  people  were  not  likely  to  select 
their  daughters'  music-mistress  on  his  recommendation. 

'  I  thought  you  knew  nothing  about  music  ? '  some  one  would 
say;  or,  again,  ^Mademoiselle  Kostolitz?  Who  is  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz?  I  have  never  heard  of  her.  Julia  and  Mary  are 
taught  by  a  pupil  of  Hall4.  Yes,  I  know  Hallo's  playing  was 
cold,  but  then  his  style  was  so  finished.  One  can  always  tell  a 
pupil  of  Hallo's,  &c.,  &c.' 

Sir  John  did,  nevertheless,  manage  to  do  the  sisters  Kostolitz 
one  very  good  turn. 

He  persuaded  a  friend  of  his,  a  lady  well  known  for  her  smart 
and  successful  parties,  to  give  an  At  Home,  at  which  Valerie  and 
her  violin  were  the  chief  attractions.  This  time  the  entertainment 
was  completely  successful.    Valerie  received  an  ovation   which 
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satisfied  even  her,  and,  moreover,  made  several  valuable  new 
acquaintances.  This  entertainment  wotdd,  they  hoped,  lead  to 
more  of  the  same  kind';  she  would  get  known,  and  w^^lM  be 
brought  into  contact  with  other  musicians  and  with  music-loving 
people.  Meanwhile  one  or  two  pupils  who  might  really  be  ex- 
pected to  do  her  credit  had,  as  a  further  consequence,  accrued  to 
Margot. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHERZANDO. 

Time  went  on;  Christmas  came,  bringing  a  fresh  consignment 
of  flowers  from  Sir  John,  and  the  New  Year,  on  which  day  his 
Hrennea  took  the  form  of  bonbons.  Valerie  laughed,  and  munched, 
and  thanked  the  donor  with  such  pretty  childish  glee  that  he  was 
more  charmed  with  her  than  ever.  Margot's  gratitude  was  more 
soberly  expressed,  but  she  too  was  pleased. 

One  day,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  when  they  all  had  been 
discussing  music.  Sir  John  chanced  to  mention  a  certain  famous 
violinist  who  was  on  the  morrow  to  give  a  farewell  concert  before 
leaving  England.  It  happened  that  the  sisters  had  never  heard 
him,  and  they  now  expressed  much  regret  and  longing. 

*  We  heard  of  this  concert  too  late,'  said  Margot ;  '  we  could 
not  now  get  places,  even  if  we  were  to  try.  They  say  people  stand 
for  hours,  waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.' 

'  I  would  gladly  stand  for  hours,  days,  to  hear  him ! '  cried 
Valerie,  her  little  face  changing,  as  it  always  did,  when  she  spoke 
of  anything  touching  her  art. 

*  You  would  catch  cold,  if  we  tried  to-morrow,'  said  her  sister. 

*You  shall  go  another  time,  when  Mr.  comes  back  to 

England.' 

•  We  may  be  dead  by  then,'  returned  Valerie,  still  in  a  tone  of 
passionate  regret.  '  Fancy,  if  we  were  to  die  without  having  heard 
the  greatest  violinist  in  the  world  !  They  say  he  is  the  greatest, 
do  they  not  ? ' 

'Upon  my  soul,'  said  Sir  John  abruptly,  'I think  you  have 
more  charm.' 

*  Oh,  oh,'  cried  Valerie,  *  what  an  exaggerated  compliment ! ' 
But  she  was  much  delighted  all  the  same. 

About  half-past  two  next  day  a  hansom  dashed  up  to  the  door 
of  No.  28  Pitt  Street,  and  Sir  John  Croft  pushed  past  the  startled 
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Jane,  who  bad  in  haste  and  astonishment  answered  his  violent 
ring,  and  rushed  upstairs. 

*  Where  is  your  sister  ? '  he  cried,  finding  only  Valerie  in  the 
drawing-room.  ^  Look  here,  I  have  managed  to  get  two  tickets 
for  you — ^for  the  recital  to-day.  They  were  sent  back  at  the  last 
moment.  But  you  must  make  haste ;  it  begins  at  three.  Yon 
had  better  take  my  hansom  and  start  off  at  once.  Where  is  your 
sister?' 

^  Oh  rruUheur ! '  cried  Valerie,  turning  quite  white,  while  tears 
of  disappointment  leaped  out  on  her  cheeks,  ^  Margot  has  gone 
to  Wimbledon  for  the  afternoon  !  One  of  her  pupils  has  a  cold, 
and  could  not  come  here  for  her  lesson.  Oh,  this  is  too  much ! 
I  would  have  given  anything,  anything^  to  have  gone.  It  is  just 
like  my  luck ! ' 

She  was  actually  sobbing.  Sir  John  was  deeply  distressed. 
'Is  there  no  one  whom  3'ou  could  persuade  to  take  you?'  he 
asked. 

Valerie  shook  her  head.  '  No,  no ;  we  do  not  know  anyone 
whom  I  could  ask  at  such  short  notice ;  we  have  no  acquaintuices 
except  our  pupils  and  their  relations.  I  think  you  are  our  only 
real  friend.  Oh !  Sir  John ' — struck  by  a  sudden  thought — *  could 
not  you  take  me  ?    Would  it  bore  you  very  much  ? ' 

Her  £bu^,  beaming  with  the  sweetest,  shyest  smiles,  and, 
moreover,  alight  with  hope,  was  turned  towards  him;  she  had 
involuntarily  extended  her  hands.  Sir  John  coloured  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair :  would  he  not  be  the  veriest  coxcomb  to  resist 
such  pleading  ?  Yet  the  poor  little  thing  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  that  it  might  be,  on  the  other  hand,  unchivalrous 
to  allow  her  thus  to  transgress  the  laws  of  convention. 

'Nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  greater  pleasure/  he 
said,  rather  gravely,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  'but  I  fear  your  sister 
would  not  approve.' 

*  Oh,  as  to  that,'  cried  Valerie  joyously,  *  she  will  not  know 
until  we  come  back,  and  I  do  not  mind  her  scoldings.' 

'  But  I  do,'  said  Sir  John ;  '  I  should  not  like  her  to  think  I 
had  taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to  persuade  you  to  do  a  thing 
which  she  would  not  consider  convenable** 

'  Pour  pa,'  said  Valerie, '  it  is  I  who  persuade  you,  and  you  wiU 
be  very  unkind  if  you  refuse.  I  care  nothing  for  the  convenabU^ 
moi.  Bah,  you  will  not  eat  me !  If  you  do  not  come  with  me,  I 
will  go  alone ;  and  I  have  never^  never,  never  gone  out  alone  in  my 
life.    J  sljall  ftss^redly  lo§e  myself,  pr  perhaps  soipebod^  wiU  carjy 
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ifid  off.    Nevertheless,  I  will  hear .    Ah,  it  is  maddening  to 

think  how  much  precious  time  we  are  wasting — we  must  miss  the 
first  piece,  as  it  is.  Now  I  am  going.  Will  you  come  with  me,  or 
will  you  not  ? ' 

Of  the  two  evils  it  was  certainly  better  to  consent  to  escort  the 
harum-scarum  little  creature  than  to  suffer  her  to  go  alone.  His 
promise  once  given,  Valerie  flew  upstairs ;  and  presently  returned, 
having  donned  cape  and  hat — a  very  pretty  little  hat  with  coquettish 
rose-coloured  plumes. 

Sir  John  wished  in  his  heart  it  were  not  quite  so  noticeable, 
and  that  Valerie  did  not  look  so  radiant  and  so  lovely. 

Going  downstairs,  he  proposed  calling  a  four-wheeler^  but 
Valerie  scouted  the  idea,  which  would,  she  said,  involve  the  waste 
of  valuable  time,  and  skipped  into  the  hansom  before  he  could 
niake  any  farther  protest.  Once  they  had  fairly  started  and 
were  flying  along  wood-pavements  and  whisking  round  comers, 
with  a  clear  cold  air  blowing  in  their  faces,  Sir  John's  scruples 
vanished.  Looking  down  at  the  sparkling  little  face  beside 
him,  and  listening  to  Valerie's  chatter,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
enjoyment. 

Seeing  her  so  entirely  happy,  why  should  he  care  for  Mrs. 
Grundy  ?  Could  it  hurt  Valerie  any  more  to  sit  by  his  side  in  a 
hansom,  or  in  a  concert-hall,  than  in  the  little  drawing-room  at 
Pitt  Street  ?  He  knew  himself  to  be  incapable  of  taking  advantage 
of  her  confidence  by  the  utterance  of  a  word  which  her  sister 
might  not  hear.  Meanwhile  it  was  amusing  and  exhilarating  to 
watch  the  little  creature's  pleasure ;  and  when,  later  on,  they  were 
established  in  their  places  in  St.  James's  Hall,  he  was  more  than 
amused  and  interested.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  watch  her 
absorbed  face,  marking  how  the  play  of  the  mobile  features  varied 
with  the  changes  in  the  music.  At  times  the  whole  of  her 
artist  soul  seemed  to  shine  in  her  eyes ;  he  could  even  see  her 
hands  working,  the  fingers  curving  themselves  involuntarily,  as 
though  they  too  itched  to  handle  bow  and  strings.  Then  her 
comments  during  the  intervals — ^how  lucid  they  were,  how  clever, 
how  full  of  insight  and  appreciation,  how  free  from  any  tinge  of 
envy  or  jealousy ! 

Sir  John  looked  and  listened  with  ever-increasing  respect  and 
admiration ;  there  seemed  to  be  two  people  in  Valerie,  and  just 
then  she  was  all  the  artist,  the  very  great  artist,  who  might 
possibly  some  day  take  precedence  of  the  famoxis  brother  to  whom 
she  was  now  listening. 
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Bat  when  they  were  once  more  seated,  side  by  side,  in  the 
hansom,  the  little  Valerie  of  Pitt  Street  reappeared. 

*  What  a  day  we  have  had — ah,  what  a  day !  It  has  been 
glorious,  I  only  wish  it  were  not  now  over.  I  am  glad  the 
streets  are  so  crowded  and  we  must  go  so  slowly — there  is  a  block 
— do  you  not  call  it  so  ?  I  am  glad ;  now  we  can  look  about  at 
all  these  lovely  shops.  Ah !  what  a  cake-shop !  Do  you  see  that 
cake-shop,  with  all  the  beautiful  cakes  and  bonbons  in  the  window  ? 
Do  they  not  look  inviting  ? ' 

Sir  John  looked  at  the  shop  in  question — a  certain  fashionable 
pastrycook's  in  Oxford  Street. 

'  I  believe  you  can  get  tea  and  chocolate  in  there,'  he  said. 
'  Would  you  like  to  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  some 
of  the  little  cakes  you  are  so  fond  of  ? ' 

<  Cakes  with  pink  sugar  on  the  top,'  cried  Valerie,  ecstatically. 
*Do  you  know  those  little  cakes?  They  are  delicious.  Oh, 
thank  you ;  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.' 

Croft  thrust  his  cane  through  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the 
hansom,  and  desired  the  driver  to  stop.  Valerie  alighted  gaily, 
and  almost  ran  before  him  into  the  shop.  She  was  at  once 
supplied  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  but  it  took  some  little  time  to 
satisfy  her  with  the  precise  description  of  pink  sugared  cake  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart.  Sir  John  laughed  as  he  watched 
her  wandering  up  and  down  the  counter,  scrutinising  and  rejecting ; 
at  last,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  pounced  upon  the  object  of  her 
search. 

'These  are  they — these  are  they!  Yes,  you  may  give  me 
three  or  four.' 

Holding  aloft  the  plate  which  bore  her  treasures,  she  made 
her  way  back  in  triumph  to  Croft's  side.  Leaning  on  his  elbow, 
he  looked  on,  laughing,  while  she  disposed  of  her  cakes,  leaving 
the  sugar  to  the  last  in  every  case,  and  then  nibbling  it  very 
slowly.  Meanwhile  she  and  Sir  John  chatted  together  in  Hun- 
garian ;  Valerie  criticising,  with  great  freedom  and  equal  drollery, 
the  different  people  who  came  in. 

*  There  is  a  very  tall  lady,'  she  cried,  as  she  regretfully 
swallowed  the  last  minute  mouthful  of  crumbling  pink  sugar ; 
*  and,  not  content  with  being  tall,  she  carries  her  head  so  high 
— ^so  high.  And  she  has  got  such  plumes  in  her  hat,  it  is  as 
though  she  wanted  to  sweep  the  ceiling.  And  her  nose — oh,  she 
is  carrying  her  nose  the  highest  of  all !  Ah,  do  you  know,  it  is  as 
if  I  had  seen  her  face  before.' 
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Sir  John  looked  round.  ^It  is  Lady  Rosamond  Grorst/  he 
said.    ^  What  a  nuisance ! ' 

Lady  Rosamond  walked  straight  up  to  the  counter,  followed 
by  another  lady,  with  whom  she  conversed  over  her  shoulder ; 
they  ordered  chocolate  and  selected  eatables.  Sir  John  mean- 
while had  been  impatiently  watching  Valerie  whilst  she  buttoned 
her  gloves ;  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  they  should  make 
their  escape  before  Lady  Rosamond  recognised  them.  Her  ladyr 
ship  was,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  their  presence ;  and  when 
they  arose  to  go,  she  turned  and  confronted  them. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Sir  John  ? '  she  said.     '  I  hope  you  enjoyed 

the  concert.    I  saw  you  there.    was  in  form,  wasn't  he  ? 

But  I  always  think  recitals  are  deadly  things.  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
coldly  to  Valerie,  on  whom  she  further  bestowed  a  little  impertinent 
nod.    Valerie  responded  by  just  such  another  salutation. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  know  my  Mend  Mrs.  Miller/  pursued 
Rosamond,  again  turning  to  Croft.  ^  Beatrice,  let  me  introduce 
Sir  John  Croft.' 

Mrs.  Miller,  after  the  usual  amenities,  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  concert,  asking  Sir  John  various  questions  as  to  his  impres- 
sions and  descanting  at  length  on  her  own. 

^  Sir  John's  criticisms  will  be  valuable,'  remarked  Lady  Rosa- 
mond. 'I  hear,  you  are  developing  into  quite  a  musical 
genius,'  she  pursued,  addressing  him.  '  I  am  quite  amused  at 
your  sudden  passion  for  singing.  No  one  was  even  aware  till 
now  that  you  possessed  a  voice.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  have  got  a  voice,'  returned  Croft,  tranquilly ;  *  but 
I  never  have  had  time  to  cultivate  it  before.  Now  I  can  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking-dove.  Seriously,  I  am  making 
great  progress — am  I  not,  mademoiselle  ? '  turning  pointedly 
to  Valerie,  whom  the  other  ladies  seemed  disposed  to  ignore. 
^  By-the-b;e,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  don't  think  you  know  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz.' 

Mrs.  Miller  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  the  slightest 
possible  movement  of  the  eyebrows. 

'Mademoiselle  Kostolitz's  sister  is  kind  enough  to  give  me 
singing  lessons,'  pursued  Sir  John ;  '  and,  though  you  may  sneer. 
Lady  Rosamond,  I  intend  to  do  my  teacher  great  credit.  Some 
day  you  may  be  very  glad  to  hear  me.' 

In  another  moment  or  two  he  had  managed  to  get  Valerie 
and  himself  out  of  the  shop,  without  any  appearance  of  undue 
haste.     He  had  done  his  best  to  carry  off  things  easily,  but  he 
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was  in  Ireality  intensely  annoyed  at  the  encounter.  Lady  ^sa« 
mond  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  whom,  under  the  circum-^ 
stances,  he  would  have  wished  to  meet.  Even  at  Brackenhnrat 
she  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  her  dislike  of  the  sisters 
Kostolitz— a  dislike  grounded  no  doubt  on  the  jealousy  of  Sir 
John's  attentions.  But  to-day  she  had  been  so  insolent  in  her 
manner  to  Valerie,  her  tone,  even  to  Sir  John,  had  been  so  full  of 
covert  sneers,  her  glances  so  significant,  that  he  felt  not  only 
vexed,  but  seriously  perturbed.  Lady  Bosamond  had  a  sharp 
and  malicious  tongue,  and,  unfortunately,  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and  these  acquaintances  formed  part  of  the  same 
set  to  which  Sir  John  had  made  such  strenuous  ezettions  to 
introduce  Valerie  and  Margot.  There  was  no  knowing  what 
construction  might  not  be  placed  on  the  innocent  escapade  of  the 
afternoon,  nor  what  harmful  consequences  to  the  poor  little 
musicians  might  not  result  therefrom. 

Sir  John  was  very  silent  during  their  homeward  drive,  and  even 
Valerie  did  not  chatter  so  gaily  as  before,  her  remarks  being 
chiefly  confined  to  sarcastic  comments  on  the  demeanour  of  Lady 
Bosamond  and  her  friend. 

As  they  drew  near  Pitt  Street  Sir  John  experienced  a  further 
sinking  of  the  heart ;  Margot  was  to  be  faced,  and  just  now  the 
thought  of  &cing  Margot  was  a  little  formidable. 

Directly  the  hansom  drew  up  before  the  house  the  door  opened 
and  Margot's  figure  appeared  outlined  against  the  narrow  gas-lit 
hall. 

*  (jtfi  toi ! '  she  cried.     *  Ah,  how  frightened  I  have  been  ! ' 

•  How  could  you  be  frightened  ?  *  said  Valerie.  *  Did  not  Jane 
tell  you  I  had  gone  to  the  concert  with  Sir  John  ? ' 

Leaping  down  lightly,  she  ran  up  the  steps,  followed  by  Ooft. 

'  I  must  explain,'  he  was  beginning ;  but,  looking  at  Margot's 
face,  he  saw  that  there  was  to  be  no  explanation  that  day.  After  one 
glance,  in  which  auger  and  disdain  were  mingled,  she  drew  Yaldrie 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door.  Standing  alone  on  the  steps 
without,  Sir  John  uttered  a  low  rueful  whistle,  and  slowly  sought 
his  hansom  again. 

Meanwhile  Margot  motioned  to  yal6rie  to  go  upstairs,  and 
followed  her  in  absolute  silence.  When  they  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  she  turned  her  sister  round  and  looked  at  her  sternly. 

'  Valerie,'  she  said,  '  how  is  it  possible  that  you  could  have 
done  such  a  thing  ? ' 

'  £b|  what  a  face  1 '  cried  Valerie ;  *  you  frighten  me  I    It  is  all 
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the  £Eiult  of  that  stapid  child  with  the  cold  in  her  head.  If  you 
had  not  had  to  go  to  Wimbledon,  you  would  have  gone  with  me, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  Sir  John.' 

Margot's  face  changed.  '  It  is  true/  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  I  ought  never  to  leave  you ;  I  never  know  what  may  happen 
when  I  am  away.  Yet,  Valerie,  you  who  know  so  well  how  anxious 
I  am  about  you,  how  could  you  have  taken  such  an  advantage  of 
my  absence?  But,  indeed,  I  do  not  blame  you  the  most.  It  is 
Sir  John  Croft — he  whom  I  trusted,  whom  I  thought  our  friend/ 

'  Margot,  Margot,  do  not  be  so  tragic !  What  an  affair  about 
nothing !    Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

Thereupon  Valerie,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  proceeded, 
with  many  digressions,  and  talking  very  fiEist,  to  narrate  the  events 
of  the  day, — how  Sir  John  had  got  the  tickets,  and  how,  as  no 
other  ckaperon  was  forthcoming,  she  had  asked  him  to  escort  her ; 
how  kind  he  had  been ;  how  he  had  taken  her  to  a  eafi  and  treated 
her  to  chocolate  and  cakes.  At  this  point  Margot  sank  into  the 
nearest  chair,  her  face  even  whiter  than  before. 

'  A  cafi ! '  she  repeated.  '  0  Valerie,  is  it  possible  that  you 
asked  him  to  take  you  to  a  cafi  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  returned  Valerie  triumphantly,  *  he  proposed  it  him- 
self !  I  assure  you,  Margot,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go.  And 
do  you  know,'  she  continued,  with  animation,  ^  Lady  Bosamond 
Crorst  was  there.  You  remember  cette  grande  blonde  who  was  at 
Brackenhurst,  and  whom  we  hated  so — she  was  there,  with  a  friend, 
a  Mrs.  Miller — a  lady  with  a  very  big  hat  and  a  very  big  mouth. 
And  do  you  know,  Margot,  I  think  she  was  quite  jealous  when  she 
saw  me  with  Sir  John.  She  said,  *'  I  saw  you  at  the  concert ; "  with 
such  an  air,  if  you  could  see !  And  she  did  not  want  to  speak  to 
me,  though  Sir  John  would  not  have  me  left  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion. And  she  began  to  laugh  at  him  in  such  a  disagreeable 
way  about  his  taking  lessons,  and  having  suddenly  developed  a 
passion  for  music' 

*  Bon,  U  ne  manqumt  plus  que  cela  I '  said  Margot,  half  to 
herself.  She  sat,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  her  face  averted^ 
so  that  her  sister  could  not  see  it. 

*  You  are  not  angry  any  more,  are  you  ? '  inquired  Valerie, 
stooping  towards  her  and  kissing  her  pretty  soft  hair.  *  You  see, 
it  was  all  quite  simple.' 

*  Oh  yes,  it  was  all  very  simple,'  returned  Margot,  in  a 
strangled  voice.  *  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  angry  with  you  any  more. 
You  will  always  be  a  child,  my  poor  Valerie  I    You  are  my  baby— * 
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my  dear  baby,  and  I  mnftt  not  leave  you  alone ;  that  is  all.  Now 
go  and  get  ready  for  supper.' 

Val&ie  ran  upstairs,  hmnming  to  herself  a  finagment  of  one  of 
the  airs  she  had  heard  that  afternoon.  She  was  delighted  at 
having  escaped  so  easily. 

Margot  meanwhile  sat  quite  still,  staring  at  the  fire ;  her  face 
was  set,  and  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  other  than  the 
reflection  of  the  glowing  embers.  All  at  once  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  passionate  gesture  of  wrath  and  scorn.  *  lAd^  I '  she 
cried. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOLTO  FURIOSO. 

When  Croft  approached  the  Eostolitzes'  house  at  his  usual  lesson- 
hour  next  morning,  he  was  conscious  at  first  of  some  little 
trepidation ;  nevertheless,  he  reflected  that  Margot  had  now  had 
time  to  cool  down.  Valerie  would  most  certainly  have  explained 
to  her  exactly  how  the  expedition  had  come  to  pass ;  it  was  im^ 
possible,  he  thought,  that  she  could  really  resent  an  act  whicb 
had,  after  all,  been  so  kindly  meant.  He  had  taken  great  trouble  to 
procure  those  tickets,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Margot's  acddental 
absence  she  would  have  been  as  much  overjoyed  and  as  ftdl  of 
gratitude  as  her  sister.  His  conscience,  indeed,  smote  him  some- 
what when  he  remembered  the  halt  at  the  pastrycook's;  that 
injudicious  proceeding  was,  however,  due  to  a  weakness  which 
IM^got,  so  well  used  to  her  sister's  fascinating  ways,  could  not 
judge  too  harshly.  But  he  felt  that  it  had  earned  a  reprimand, 
which  he  would  take  very  humbly  and  penitently ;  then  she  would 
forgive  him,  and  all  would  go  well  again. 

This  happy  confidence  deserted  him,  however,  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  approached  Margot,  whom  he  found  waiting 
for  him  alone.  She  was  standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  and 
though  she  turned  round  when  he  entered,  she  did  not  speak  nor 
advance  to  meet  him.  He  walked  quickly  across  the  room,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  stood  beside  her,  extended  his  hand.  She  did  not 
take  it.  He  looked  into  her  face ;  it  was  very  white,  and  the  eyes 
were  stem. 

*  You  are  angry,  I  see,'  he  said,  *  but  I  reftise  to  quarrel  with 
you — ^yes,  even  though  you  wiU  not  shak6  hands.  Come,  yon 
may  say  all  the  hard  things  you  like — I  will  confess  that  I  haVe 
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deserved  them ;  but  afterwards  yon  must  forgive  me.    I  will  bear 
my  punishmenty  but  we  must  be  friends.' 

'Friends!'  echoed  Margot,  bitterly;  'you  have  never  been 
our  friend — I  see  it  now.  While  we  have  been  trusting  you,  you 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  our  foolish  confidence,  our  ignor- 
ance; you  have  been  amusing  yourself,  playing  with  my  poor 
little  sister.  Yesterday  you  showed  yourself  in  your  true  colours. 
Heaven  knows  what  harm  Valerie's  folly  may  not  bring  upon 
her ;  but  yet  I — I  can  hardly  regret  it — ^at  least  I  now  know  what 
you  are.' 

Poor  Sir  John's  breath  was  completely  taken  away ;  he  had 
told  Margot  to  say  what  hard  things  she  pleased,  but  he  had  never 
expected  anything  quite  so  hard  as  this.  He  turned  rather  pale, 
and  leant  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  too  much  astonished 
for  a  moment  to  speak.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  with  something 
like  a  laugh : 

..    ^  I  wonder  what  on  earth  you  think  I  have  done !     Surely  your 
sister  has  told  you ' 

^  That  she  alone  was  to  blame  ? '  interrupted  Margot,  with  angry 
sarcasm/  ^  Oh  yes,  she  told  me,  and  I  know  exactly  how  much  of 
her  story  to  believe.  If  you  had  chosen  to  prevent  her  going, 
Sir  John,  you  know  you  could  have  done  so.  And  was  it  not  you, 
you  yourself,  who  proposed  her  going  into  that  cafi  ? ' 

'  It  really  was,'  answered  Sir  John,  laughing  outright.  '  I 
actually  did  commit  that  enormity.  And  now,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle  Margot ' — assuming  his  usual  kindly  tone — '  do  not 
let  us  make  mountains  out  of  molehills.  I  am  sorry,  genuinely 
sorry,  that  I  did  take  her  there,  because  I  see  it  annoys  you  so 
much ;  but  let  me  assure  you  it  really  was  not  such  a  very  dread- 
ful thing  to  do.  The  whole  expedition  was  not  at  all  such  apiece 
of  impropriety  as  you  think.  Lots  of  girls,  and  very  nice  girls 
too,  go  to  picture-galleries  and  exhibitions  and  concerts  with 
young  men  nowadays,  and  nobody  thinks  anything  of  it.  Yes, 
they  even  drive  in  hansoms  and  go  into  cake-shops  ! ' 

'  Sir  John,'  said  Margot,  and  her  eyes  almost  seemed  to  shoot 
forth  flames, '  I  think  it  ungentlemanly  and  ungenerous  of  you  to 
speak  in  that  tone,  remembering  as  you  do  our  relative  positions. 
You'  know  very  well  that,  though  there  might  be  nothing  re- 
markabler-so  you  say,  at  least ;  to  me,  I  must  own,  it  seems  strange 
— in  your  taking,  about  one  of.  the  young  ladies  whom  you  meet 
at  yoilr  aunt's  house  or  elsewhere  in  society,  it  is  quite  another 
matter  .when  my  sister  is  the  person  in  question.    Any  of  your 
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friends  who  may  have  seen  you  yesterday  driving  with  her,  or  in 
the  concert-room,  or  in  that  cake-shop,  must  have  made  very 
un&voorable  comments.  Indeed,  Lady  Bosamond  Grorst  did  make 
comments  and  throw  out  hints — she  will  probably  talk  about  the 
matter,  and  people  will  think — they  will  fancy ' 

'What  can  they  think  and  fancy?'  interrupted  Sir  John, 
becoming  as  red  as  before  he  had  been  pale.  '  Twist  the  matter 
as  you  like,  what  can  they  say  ?  The  great  artist.  Mademoiselle 
Valerie  Kostolitz,  whose  sister  is  good  enough  to  give  me  lessons, 
is  so  kind  as  to  come  with  me  to  a  concert.  Well,  is  there  uiy* 
thing  remarkable  in  that  ? ' 

^  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  any  more,'  saidMargot.  '  Aa 
to. the  lessons,  I  blame  myself  for  having  been  so  foolish  as  to 
consent  to  them.  The  whole  question  of  those  lessons  has  been  a 
farce  from  beginning  to  end.  You  have  made  use  of  your  pre- 
tended wish  to  study  music  as  an  excuse  to  obtain  access  to  this 
house ;  you  have  not  even  disguised  from  me  that  the  lessons 
themselves  bore  you,  and  evidently  you  jest  about  them  with  your 
friends.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  only  a  pretext — ^that  you  are 
simply  amusing  yourself  with  my  little  Valerie.  Ah !  my  Crod, 
how  could  I  be  so  blind !  I  allowed  you  to  come,  I  encouraged 
you,  I — I  myself  exposed  the  child  to  this !  I,  who  always  swore 
to  protect  her — to  care  for  her  ! ' 

The  last  words  were  almost  inarticulate ;  she  paused,  wringing 
her  hands.  Sir  John  had  at  first  stood  aghast,  too  much  con- 
founded at  the  torrent  of  fierce  accusations,  and,  moreover,  too 
profoundly  hurt  by  them  to  attempt  to  interrupt  her ;  but  he 
now  spoke,  gently  and  firmly : 

'  Mademoiselle,  you  wrong  me  very  much ;  but  I  hardly  know 
how  to  make  you  believe  that  you  do.  I  can  only  assure  you 
most  solemnly,  on  my  word  of  honour  as  a  man — ^you  told  me 
just  now,  you  know,  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman ;  but  you  will 
admit,  I  hope,  that  I  am  a  man — on  my  word  of  honour,  then — on 
my  oath,  if  you  will — I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  the  motives 
you  impute  to  me.  I  have  never  felt  anything  but  the  most 
genuine  and  admiring  interest  in  your  sister  and  yourself.  As 
for  those  lessons ' 

*'  The  lessons  will  now  cease,'  said  Margot,  quickly.  *  After 
the  escapade  of  yesterday,  the  mere  fact  of  your  coming  to  the 
house  would  excite  further  gossip.  Oh,  it  is  all  very  fine,  Sir 
John,  for  you  to  talk  of  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship.  If  you 
really  respected  Valerie,  if  you  were  a  true  friend,  you  would  sot 
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liave  exposed  her  to  the  mauvaises  Icmguea  of  your  acquaintances, 
you  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  scandal  about  her. 
No,  no ;  it  is  better  to  have  an  end  of  it  all — ^you  must  not  come 
here  any  more.' 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  Crofb  replied:  a  variety  of 
emotions  were  struggling  in  his  mind,  the  predominant  one  being 
anger. 

By-and-by,  however,  he  took  his  elbow  off  the  chimney-piece 
and  made  a  step  nearer  Margot ;  there  was  a  look  in  his  face 
which  she  had  never  seen  before. 

'  I  refuse  to  accept  that  fiat  of  yours/  he  said,  with  quiet 
determination.  *  If  my  presence  is  unwelcome  to  you,  I  shall  not 
force  myself  upon  you ;  but  I  have  done  nothing  to  render  myself 
unworthy  of  your  sister's  friendship,  and  as  long  as  she  is  willing 
to  receive  me  I  shall  continue  to  come.' 

*  You  will  come,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  ? '  asked  Margot. 
She  spoke  quietly  and  firmly  also ;  the  two  were  measuring  their 
strength. 

'  Yes,  I  will  come  from  time  to  time  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Valerie,  and  to  inquire  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  her. 
X  refuse  to  be  forbidden  the  house,  as  though  I  had  done  a  dis- 
honourable thing.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  her  friend — and 
yours  ;  I  will  continue  to  be  her  friend  as  long  as  she  will  let 
me.     If  I  know  her,  she  will  not  cast  me  off.' 

*  Sir  John,'  said  Margot,  very  gravely — she  was  not  angry  now, 
but  intensely  in  earnest — *  though  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
you,  I  do  not  think  you  quite  mean  what  you  say.  You  do  not 
realise  what  the  consequences  would  be.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Valerie  would  probably  continue  to  see  you,  in  spite  of  anything  I 
could  say  to  prevent  it,  but  she  shall  not  run  any  further  risk ;  of 
that  I  am  determined.  If  you  insist  on  forcing  yourself  into  this 
house,  I  will  take  her  away.  Think  well  before  you  drive  me  to 
this.  Ah ! '  she  cried,  with  gathering  passion,  '  we  have  struggled 
so  hard— I  have  had  to  work,  to  slave,  to  make  even  this  poor 
little  home  for  my  sister — all  my  life  I  have  had  so  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with — it  has  been  such  uphill  work.  And  now — 
now,  when  we  had  just  managed  to  escape  firom  our  grinding  poverty 
— when  we  were  just  able  to  breathe,  to  hold  up  our  heads — when 
there  even  seemed  to  be  a  glimmer  of  prosperity ' 

She  broke  off.  Sir  John  might  have  asked  through  whose 
intervention  this  state  of  things  had  been  chiefly  brought  about, 
but  he  was  too  proud  as  well  as  too  generous  to  reproach  her. 
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'Nevertheless/  pursued  Margot,  *cost  what  it  may,  1  will 
prevent  Valerie  from  being  trifled  with.  If  you  continue  your 
visits  here,  Sir  John,  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  her  away. 
We  must  begin  life  again  in  a  new  place — we  must  start  all  over 
again.' 

Sir  John  interrupted  her  with  a  hasty  gesture.  'That  is 
quite  enough,'  he  said.  '  I  did  not,  as  you  say,  realise  that  your 
views  on  the  subject  were  so  very  strong.  Do  not  be  a&aid — I 
shall  never  trouble  either  of  you  again.' 

Margot  was  surprised:  she  had  not  expected  this  sudden 
capitulation.  She  began  to  murmur  something  in  a  half-apolo- 
getic tone,  but  he  cut  her  short. 

*  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  I  think.     Grood-bye.' 

This  time  she  held  out  her  hand,  hesitatingly,  but  he  would 
not  see  it.  With  a  bow  he  turned  towards  the  door — in  a 
tnoment  he  was  gone. 

He  ran  down  the  stairs  hastily,  his  heart  burning  with  wrath ; 
he  let  himself  out  of  the  house,  and  began  to  walk  away,  still  in 
hot  indignation ;  but  after  a  few  paces  he  turned,  half  involuntarily, 
and  looked  back  at  the  house.  Poor,  little,  shabby  house !  After 
all,  he  had  spent  some  very  happy  hours  there.  Was  it  his  fancy,  or 
did  he  really  see  a  figure  standing  in  the  drawing-room  window — a 
small  white  face  pressed  against  the  pane  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CON    TRISTEZZA. 


Val£r1£:  had  been  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way  on  this  particular 
morning.  Margot  had  not  again  alluded  to  Sir  John,  but  her 
sister  had  veiy  shrewd  suspicions  that  the  forthcoming  interview 
would  be  a  stormy  one ;  she  judged  it  therefore  more  prudent  to 
wait  in  her  own  room  until  a  treaty  of  peace  should  have  been  con- 
cluded. When  the  lesson  was  over,  she  meant  to  come  down  as 
usual.  But  though  she  strained  her  ears  for  the  welcome  sound  of 
Sir  John's  aolfigea^  it  was  in  vain ;  at  last  her  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  her  self-imposed  discretion,  and,  running  downstairs, 
she  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  landing  outside  the  drawing-room 
door.  Absolute  silence  reigned  in  the  room  within ;  she  could 
not  even  hear  them  talking.  She  opened  the  door  very  softly, 
and  looked  in :   no  one  was  in  the  room  but  Margot,  who  lay 
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extended  in  an  armchair  with  her  eyes  closed.  At  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  she  sat  up  quickly.  Valerie,  in  astonishment, 
hastened  to  her  side. 

'  Where  is  Sir  John  ? '  she  cried,  sharply. 

'  Sir  John  is  gone,'  said  Margot,  turning,  if  possible,  paler 
than  before. 

But  Valerie  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  take  the  'matter 
seriously. 

^  You  and  he  have  quarrelled,  I  see/  she  said,  laughing ;  ^  and, 
to  punish  you,  he  has  gone  away  without  taking  his  lesson.  There, 
there,  vaiXd,  vme  affaire  !  To-morrow  he  will  come  back  and  say 
he  is  sorry.' 

*  No,  no,'  returned  Margot,  with  a  groan.  '  0  Valerie,  he 
wiU  never  come  back ! ' 

*  Ah,  pov/r  pa,  he  will  though,  if  I  know  him,'  cried  Valerie, 
still  laughing  incredulously.  'He  may  swear  by  all  his  gods 
that  he  will  not,  but  he  will !  But  what  can  you  have  said  to 
make  him  so  angry?' 

'  Oh,  he  is  gone  for  ever.  Donotdeceiveyourself,'sighedMargot. 
'  It  was  I  who  told  him  to  go,  and  he  has  taken  me  at  my  word.' 

*  You — told  him  to  go ! '  ejaculated  Val6rie,  crimsoning  to  the 
temples ;  then,  flying  at  her  sister  like  a  little  fury,  she  seized 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  actually  shook  her. 

At  another  time  Margot  would  have  laughed,  but  now  she 
only  looked  miserably  into  Value's  face. 

'Valerie,  I  did  well,'  she  pleaded,  as  soon  as  the  other  had 
relaxed  her  avenging  grip.  '  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  see  that  I 
did  well.  Listen,  my  darling ;  you  are  so  isnocent  that  you  do 
not  understand ' 

*I  understand  very  well,'  interrupted  Valerie  fiercely.  *I 
understand  that  you  have  sent  away  our  best  firiend,  our  only 
friend,  a  man  who  has  loaded  us  with  benefits,  a  man  who  has 
every  day,  almost  every  hour,  given  us  proof  of  his  kind  and  delicate 
thought  of  us.  Was  it  not,  after  all,  out  of  pure  kindness  that  he  did 
take  me  to  that  wretched  concert  ?  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  never 
heard  of  it !  It  was  I  who  made  him  take  me ;  he  did  not  want  to, 
he  said  you  would  not  like  it.  I  begged  and  implored  and  insisted ; 
I  said  I  would  go  by  myself,  if  he  did  not  come  with  me ;  and  at  last 
he  consented.' 

Margot  looked  at  her,  her  eyes  growing  large  with  pain  and  a 
kind  of  terror.  Had  she,  after  all,  been  tilting  at  windmills  ?  Was 
this  enemy  whom  she  had  so  valiantly  overthrown  no  enemy 
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after  all?  Were  these  misdeeds  of  his,  which  during  the  long 
wakeful  hours  of  the  preceding  night  had  assumed  such  gigantic 
proportions,  not  indeed  so  very  heinous  ? 

*  And  for  this  you  have  sent  him  away ! '  pursued  Valerie,  hot 
tears  of  wrath  and  grief  springing  to  her  eyes;  'because  he 
spoiled  me  a  little,  just  as  you  have  always  spoiled  me — ^because 
he  did  what  I  asked,  and  gave  me  a  few  cakes  for  which  I  did 
not  ask,  but  which  I  hinted  so  very  strongly  that  I  liked,  that  he 
could  not  help  seeing  I  wanted  them.  And  for  these  hagatdUs 
you  have  quarrelled  with  him — with  our  good  friend !  Margot ! ' 
with  a  little  shriek  of  anger,  <  I  cannot  understand  how  yon  could 
have  been  so  wicked,  so  ungrateful !  Have  you  no  heart  ?  Do  you 
not  feel  what  you  have  done  ? ' 

'  ValMe,  Valerie,'  murmured  Margot,  speaking  breathlessly  in 
her  tremulous  haste,  '  it  is  you — ^it  is  you,  who  do  not  understand. 
It  has  been  a  mistake  all  along ;  it  was  an  impossible  friendship. 
It  was — ^not  right  for  us — two  girls,  living  alone,  to  receive  him 
as  we  did — I  ought  never  to  have  allowed  those  lessons.  Surely, 
Valerie,  even  you  could  see  that  he  simply  made  the  lessons  an 
excuse  for  coming  to  the  house.' 

'  Well,  and  if  he  did,'  returned  Valerie,  stoutly,  '  I  think  it  was 
veiy  kind  of  him  to  want  to  come.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  much 
in  this  house  to  attract  him.' 

Margot  in  desperation  seized  her  sister's  hands  and  held  them 
firmly.  *  Do  you  not  see,  child,  that  y(m  were  the  attraction? 
He  came  because  you  amused  him — because  he  admired  yoor 
pretty  face,  and  was  taken  by  your  pretty  ways.  He  is,  after  all, 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  knew  very  well  what  people  would  say 
about  these  visits  of  his — do  you  suppose,  my  little  one,  that 
Lady  Bosamond  was  the  first  person  who  has  made  insulting 
remarks  about  his  intimacy  with  us  ?  No,  indeed  I  What  she  said 
has  opened  my  eyes ;  but  you  may  depend  that  other  people  have 
made  similar  insinuations  before.  But  what  did  he  care  ?  He  has 
shown  us  plainly  enough  that  he  did  not  mind  to  what  risks  he 
exposed  you,  nor  how  much  his  conduct  might  injure  your  reputa- 
tion, so  long  as  he  gratified  his  own  selfish  whim.' 

Margot  spoke  vehemently,  almost  violently;  it  might  be 
she  wanted  to  convince  herself  as  well  as  her  sister.  Valerie 
snatched  away  her  hands,  and  stood  for  a  moment  without 
speaking. 

*  Margot,'  she  said  at  last,  ^  if  you  can  believe  such  things,  I 
am  sorry  for  you.     I  do  not  believe  them ;  I  do  not  doubt  our 
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friend.  0  Margot,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of  him — 
think  of  his  nice,  good  face,  and  suspect  him  ? ' 

The  words  conjured  up  a  vision  of  Croft's  fiuniliar  face,  which 
never  during  the  months  that  the  sisters  had  known  him  had 
worn  for  them  any  other  expression  than  that  of  kindness.  Even 
to-day,  under  Margot's  accusations,  wounded  though  he  had  been, 
and  angry,  he  had  not  suffered  traces  of  these  feelings  to  appear. 
Only  in  the  eyes,  those  frauk  merry  eyes,  there  had  been  reproach 
when  he  had  said,  '  I  have  always  tried  to  be  her  friend  and 
yours.' 

0  Heavens,  if  it  were  true  I  If  his  face  had  not  belied  him,  if 
he  had  really  been  as  faithful  and  sincere  as  his  words  implied, 
what  a  monster  of  ingratitude  was  she !  But  no,  no,  she  had  not 
been  mistaken ;  it  was  surely  right  and  wise  to  act  as  she  had  done. 
It  was  the  only  course  to  pursue,  the  inevitable  thing !  Even 
Valerie's  emotion  helped  to  prove  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
she  had  averted. 

'  No  need  to  tell  me,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  after  a  pause, 
'  that  he  has  a  charming  face — everything  about  him  is  charming. 
Little  sister  of  my  heart,  do  you  not  see  that  on  this  account  I 
-iiMured  for  you  the  more.  It  has  often  crossed  my  mind  that, 
being  thrown  with  him  so  much,  you  might  grow  to  care  for  him 
and  be  made  unhappy.  Yesterday,  when  I  saw  you  so  pleased  and 
excited,  it  gave  me  a  kind  of  shock.  I  began  to  think — I  began 
to  fear.' 

Valerie  stared  at  her  blankly  for  a  moment.  *  "^^Tiat  do  you 
mean  ? '  she  ejaculated. 

*  I  mean,  that  you  might  grow — to  love  Sir  John.  And — oh,  my 
Valerie,  I  know  you ! — if  he  did  not  love  you  in  the  same  way,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  it,  you  would  break  your  heart.' 

Valerie  suddenly  burst  out  laughing ;  then,  marking  Margot's 
white,  astonished  face,  she  paused,  wiping  her  eyes. 

*  You  really  have  the  most  extraordinary  ideas,'  she  said.  '  I 
do  not  know  what  fly  has  stung  you  lately,  you  are  so  exalt6e — so 
fall  of  lubies.  I  to  love  Sir  John  ! — V aimer  d'amour,  you  mean  ? 
What  are  you  thinking  of?  No,  my  dear ;  when  I  love,  it  shall  be 
a  great  artist,  a  man  whom  I  could  feel  to  be  my  master,  who 
would  draw  out  of  me  the  best  that  is  in  me,  and  yet  whom  I 
should  always  feel  to  be  greater  than  myself.  As  for  poor  Sir 
John,  I  ask  you,  is  there  anything  about  him  that  one  could  love 
and  revere  like  that  ?  I  loved  him  very  much  as  a  friend ;  yes, 
as  a  brother,  as  a  very  nice  brother;  and  I  loved  him,  too,  because 
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he  was  always  so  gay,  so  bright,  so  amusing — ^he  brought  sunshine 
into  the  house  whenever  he  came.  The  days  when  he  did  not 
come  were  blank  days.  Now  all  the  days  will  be  blank — every- 
thing will  be  dreary  and  stupid,  just  as  it  was  before  we  knew  him ! 
0  Margot,  Margot,  you  are  very  unkind  and  cruel' — here  she 
began  to  cry  again  piteously — ^  cruel  to  me  as  well  as  to  him. 
You  have  taken  all  the  brightness  out  of  my  life ;  nothing  is  left 
but  dulness,  and  monotony  and  hopelessness.' 

Margot's  lip  quivered,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

'Everything  is  hateful,'  went  on  Valerie,  jerking  out  the 
phrases  between  fierce  little  sobs.  *  What  is  the  use  of  studying, 
of  practising,  when  it  ends  in  nothing  ?  I  detest  this  house — ^this 
little,  dreary,  tiresome  house,  where  everything  is  so  ugly  and  so 
common — I  hate  London,  with  its  fogs  and  its  smoke,  and  its 
grimy  streets — I  hate  your  stupid  little  pupils — I  hate  everybody 
and  everything  except  Sir  John — and  now  you  have  driven  Sir 
John  away ! ' 

Valerie  had  gone  on  in  a  crescendo  of  indignant  complaint, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  interrupted  by  Margot.  But 
Margot  did  not  interrupt  her ;  she  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her- 
self;  she  listened  very  quietly  until  Valerie  had  reached  the 
climax,  and  then  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Tears  were  rare  with  Margot,  and  Valerie  had  never  seen  her 
weep  like  this  before — so  despairingly,  so  bitterly.  In  a  moment 
all  her  own  grievances  were  forgotten,  and  she  flung  herself  at  her 
sister's  feet. 

*  My  little  Margot,  my  darling — no,  no,  you  must  not  cry  so ! 
Ah,  how  wicked  I  have  been  to  torment  you  like  this !  0  Margot, 
Margot,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  cry  any  more.'  Margot  pressed  her 
hands  against  her  face  and  wept  on,  the  tears  trickUng  through 
her  fingers. 

'  My  beloved,'  went  on  Valerie,  remorsefully,  *  it  is  I  who  am 
a  monster,  an  ingrate,  a  horrid,  horrid,  wicked,  perverse  little 
wretch !  Ah,  how  could  I  wound  you  so  when  you  are  so  good  to 
me  ?  But  you  know  I  do  not  mean  what  I  say ;  you  know  me, 
my  Margot ;  you  know  I  really  love  this  little  house,  our  home, 
and  that  you  and  I  are  always  happy  together.' 

Margot  slightly  shook  her  head  and  continued  to  sob  convul- 
sively. 

*  Then  I  will  cry,  too,'  said  Valerie,  sitting  down  on  the  floor 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  sister's  lap.  ^  I  also  will  break  my 
heart.     Ah,  Margot,  my  little  mother,  my  beloved  patriarch,  you 
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know  that  I  adore  you,  and  yet  you  will  not  believe  that  I  am 
sorry.' 

Her  acute  distress  roused  Margot,  and  she  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  overcome  the  tumult  of  her  grief;  but  she  could  not  all 
at  once  succeed.  Her  heart  was  too  sore ;  the  desolation  of  her 
spirit  too  complete ;  her  nerves,  moreover,  too  entirely  unstrung, 
to  permit  of  her  regaining  her  self-control  for  a  considerable  time. 
But  she  "^ept  less  violently  now,  and  flung  her  arms  round  Valerie, 
80  that  their  touch  conveyed  to  her  the  tender  forgiveness  which 
she  could  not  speak. 

Valerie  sat  hugging  her  sister's  knees,  and  every  now  and  then 
rubbing  her  own  hot  cheek  against  them  with  a  caressing  kitten- 
like movement,  murmuring  meanwhile  broken  phrases  of  endear- 
ment : 

*  Ah,  my  BoTi-papa  ch&ri^  you  have  forgiven  me,  have  you 
not  ?  I  adore  you — I  adore  you !  I  will  never  grumble  again — 
everything  you  do  is  right/ 

Poor  Margot  at  this  smiled  feintly  through  her  tears ;  but 
she  felt  in  her  sad  heart  that  everything  was  wrong. 


(7b  be  continued.) 
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'  Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady.'  ^ 


SINCE  the  days  when  Dorothy  Osborne  wrote  her  delightful 
letters  to  her  rather  unresponsive  lover,  and  revealed  the  fact 
that  young  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  century  led  a  life  of  greater 
independence  and  liberty  than  they  are  generally  given  credit 
for,  no  more  fascinating  picture  of  contemporary  manners  has 
been  given  to  the  world  than  the  Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady^ 
nee  Elizabeth  Grrant  of  Sothiemurchus. 

Its  charm  lies,  not  in  literary  «tyle  or  in  the  relation  of  stirring 
events,  for  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  make 
as  little  impression  on  her  as  the  Great  Plague  did  upon  Pepys, 
but  in  the  absolute  lack  of  pose,  and  the  candour  with  which  she 
states  her  opinions.  If  she  finds  Sir  Walter  Scott  personally 
uninteresting,  and  his  novels  dull,  she  does  not  scruple  to  say  so. 
If  Oxford  as  it  was  in  1810  strikes  her  as  monotonous,  and  the 
ladies  composing  University  society  eminently  undistinguished, 
she  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  impressions.  In  short,  in 
telling  the  story  of  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  her  long  life  Miss 
Grant  says  what  she  thinks,  and  not  what  she  ought  to  think. 

The  Grants  of  Bothiemurchus,  as  every  Scotchman  knows, 
are  a  very  old  fiEtmily,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  with  the 
Grampians  for  neighbours.  Joan  Beaufort  was  their  direct 
ancestress  on  one  side,  while  on  that  of  the  spindle  the  writer  of 
the  Memoirs  cherished  the  tradition  that  her  mother's  family 
name  of  '  Ironside '  owed  its  origin  to  the  epoch  of  the  great 
Edmund.  In  any  case,  the  Ironside  estate  had  descended 
unbroken  from  the  times  of  the  first  Norman  kings,  and  its 
remote  situation  in  a  comer  of  Durham  had  preserved  it  alike 
from  border  raids  and  baronial  rapacity. 

A  numerous  connection  of  Ironsides,  married  and  single, 
resided  in  and  about  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  wooing  must  have 
been    an   embarrassing    proceeding    carried   on   under   such  a 

*  London,  1898.    John  Mnrray. 
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multitude  of  critical  eyes.  Miss  Jane  was,  however,  exempted 
from  this  fiery  ordeal,  for  her  successful  suitor  was  introduced  to 
her  during  a  visit  the  young  lady  paid  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Leitch, 
wife  of  a  Glasgow  merchant.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Leitch  speedily 
spied  out  the  state  of  affairs,  and  hastened  to  inform  the  £Eimily  of 
her  suspicions;  but  letters  were  rare  in  those  days,  and  Jane 
must  have  escaped  a  great  deal  of  the  advice  and  scrutiny  she 
would  have  had  to  undergo  at  home. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  positive  engagement  seems  to  have 
been  entered  into.  John  Peter  Grant  was  as  yet  only  his  uncle's 
heir  and  a  law  student,  and  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
support  a  wife.  He  was,  besides,  of  a  cautious  turn,  and  resolved 
not  to  commit  himself  hastiljij^^for  even  when  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  succeeded  to  Rothiemurchus — two  events  which  happened 
simultaneously — he  did  not  by  any  means  fly  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  his  beloved.  On  the  contrary,  he  spent  a  year  in 
Edinburgh  society  and  in  visiting  Irish  friends,  in  order,  as  his 
daughter  naively  remarks,  '  to  make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
attachment.'  This  being  ascertained,  he  set  out  for  Houghton-le- 
Bpring,  and  in  August  1796  the  yotmg  people  were  married. 

The  next  four  or  five  years  were  spent  by  the  Grants  in 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh;  but  in  1802,  when  Elizabeth  was 
five,  William  four,  and  Jane  two,  we  find  them  occupying  a  house 
in  Bury  Place,  London,  Mr.  Grant  having  from  motives  of 
ambition  exchanged  the  Scotch  for  the  English  Bar.  His  children 
were  devoted  to  their  father,  in  spite  of  some  Spartan  principles 
which  caused  them  a  great  deal  of  suffering  at  one  period  of  their 
lives ;  but  even  from  their  earliest  moments  they  appear  to  have 
been  able  unconsciously  to  separate  the  man  himself  from  the 
principles  he  held.  If  in  many  respects  he  was  a  stem  disciplinarian, 
in  others  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Genlis  had 
influenced  his  views ;  but,  apart  from  either,  he  was  the  most 
delightful  playfellow  ever  known,  and  when  he  went  away,  says 
his  daughter,  '  all  our  joy  went  with  him.' 

Like  most  education  between  that  given  to  the  learned  young 
ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  and  the  systematic  one  bestowed  on 
our  own  daughters,  the  lessons  learnt  by  the  Grant  children  were 
in  general  set  tasks,  often  above  their  comprehension,  pattered 
off*  to  their  mother  or  governess,  with  explanations  neither  given 
nor  demanded.  With  idle  or  stupid  children,  no  doubt^  the 
matter  ended  here,  but  with  intelligent  one9,  like  the  Grants,  the 
method  answered  well  enough,  for  as  Eliiabeth  observed,  *our 
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brains  were  not  over-excited/  and  as  they  all  of  them  (except  the 
dunoe,  Mary)  could  read  fluently  at  three,  they  had  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  which  to  study  what  they  liked.  Pages  of  Gfeography  by 
a  Ladyj  columns  of  spelling,  were  soon  committed  to  memory, 
and  then  they  were  free  to  read  any  books  they  could  understand^ 
At  eight  or  nine  Elizabeth  picked  up  in  her  mother's  dressing- 
room  the  Letters  of  Lady  Hertford  and  Lady  Pomfret,  which 
kept  her  spellbound,  and  when  she  knew  them  almost  by  heart 
her  fiftther  gave  her  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  MoTiiagu. 
For  lighter  moments  she  had  the  Parents'  Assistavi  and  the 
Arahian  NigJds. 

In  1803,  when  Elizabeth  was  barely  six  and  William  not  yet 
five,  they  were  taken  twice  to  the  theatre.  The  first  play  was  the 
Caravan^  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  children  were,  as  was  natural, 
rather  bored  with  most  of  it.  John  Kemble  was  the  lover,  'and 
a  very  lugubrious  one  he  seemed  to  be^  The  actor  that  de%hted 
me  was  a  dog,  a  real  Newfoundland,  trained  to  leap  into  a  cata- 
ract and  bring  out  of  the  water,  real  water,  a  doll  representing  a 
child.  They  could  not  persuade  me  the  doll  was  not  the  real 
child ;  I  thought  it  dead,  drowned,  and  cried  and  sobbed  so 
violently  I  was  hardly  to  be  pacified — ^not  till  all  the  audience  had 
been  attracted  by  the  noise.  The  other  play  was  the  Busy  Body. 
Bannister  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  doing  mischief  continually  from 
over-officiousnes8,hid  in  a  chimney,  discovered  when  least  welcome, 
&c.,  a  collection  of  con^re^emjps  that  fidgeted  and  annoyed  much 
more  than  they  amused  me.'  In  fact  her  state  of  mind  was  exactly 
that  of  the  child  who,  provoked  at  the  persistent  confusion  of  two 
members  of  the  pantomime  between  '  orphan '  and  '  often,'  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  box  and  exclaimed  in  shrill  despairing  accents, 
*  DorCt  you  understand  ?  He  means  *  of — ^ten  and  of — ^ten ! ' 
Training  is  necessary  to  some  extent  to  appreciate  the  conventions 
of  the  theatrical  world. 

As  firequently  happens  on  this  very  ill-regulated  planet,  '  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  agley,'  and  Mr.  Grant 
may  have  been  flattering  himself  on  the  success  of  his  fiivourite 
educational  theories  when  he  suddenly  received  a  rude  shock.  'I^ 
was  an  idea  of  his,'  relates  his  daughter,  '  that  we  were  bettei: 
unguided ;  characters  self-formed  were  to  his  mind  more  brave, 
more  natmral,  than  could  ever  be  the  result  of  over-tutoring.  Wq 
w^re,  therefore,  very  little  directed  in  our  early  days.  We  were 
always  informed  of  our  wrong-doings,  sometimes  punished  for 
them,  but  we  were  very  much  left  to  find  out  the  right  for  our- 
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flelves.'  This  system  of  education,  so  strikingly  opposed  to 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild,  answered  well  enough  as  long 
as  there  was  some  grown-up  person  in  the  house,  who  would 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children.  Except  for  hearing  them  spell 
and  taking  them  to  concerts,  their  mother  does  not  appear 
to  have  troubled  much  about  them.  She  was  often  ill,  and  a 
good  deal  absorbed  in  her  books,  and  though  beautiful,  clever, 
and  energetic  when  she  chose,  as  is  shown  by  the  way  she  ac- 
quainted herself  on  her  marriage  with  the  Highland  '  Home. 
Industries,'  Mrs.  Grant  was  in  general  rather  an  indolent  person. 
Her  place  in  the  household  was  for  some  years  supplied,  as  £eu: 
as  her  children  went,  by  an  aunt  and  her  own  maid,  but  when 
these  kind  and  tactful  women  married,  there  was  no  one  to  stand 
between  the  wind  and  the  severity  of  the  parental  crazes.  '  One 
mode  was  applied  to  all :  perpetual  fault-finding,  screams,  tears, 
sobs,  thumps  formed  the  staple  of  the  nurseiy  history  from  this 
time  forward.  .  .  •  Our  nursery  breakfast  was  ordered,  without 
reference  to  any  but  Houghton  customs,  to  be  diy  bread  and  cold 
milk  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  three  winter  months,' 
when  in  honour  of  our  Scotch  blood  we  were  favoured  with  por- 
ridge. Had  we  been  strong  children  this  style  of  food  might  have 
suited  us,  but  we  inherited  from  my  father  a  delicacy  of  constitution 
demanding  great  care  from  our  infancy.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
fiEishion  to  take  none ;  all  children  were  alike  plunged  into  the 
coldest  water,  sent  abroad  in  the  worst  weather,  fed  on  the  same 
food,  clothed  in  the  same  light  manner.  From  the  wintry  icy 
bath  Aunt  lAssy  htui  saved  us ;  our  good  nurse  Herbert  first,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lynch,  had  always  made  us  independent  of  the  hated* 
breakfast ;  but  when  they  were  gone,  and  the  conscientious  Mrs. 
Millar,  my  mother's  *  treasure,'  reigned  alone,  our  life  was  one 
long  misery.  In  town,  a  large,  long  tub  stood  in  the  kitchen 
court,  the  ice  on  the  top  of  which  had  often  to  be  broken  before 
our  horrid  plunge  into  it ;  we  were  brought  down  from  the  very 
top  of  the  house,  four  pair  of  stairs,  with  only  a  cotton  cloak  over 
our  nightgowns,  just  to  chill  us  completely  before  the  dreadful 
shock.  How  I  screamed,  begged,  prayed,  entreated  to  be  saved  I 
half  the  tender-hearted  maids  in  tears  beside  me ;  all  no  use. 
Nearly  senseless  I  have  been  taken  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
which  was  always  warm,  to  be  dried ;  then  we  dressed,  without 
any  flannel,  and  in  cotton  frocks  with  short  sleeves  and  low  necks. 
Revived  by  the  fire,  we  were  enabled  to  endure  the  next  bit  of 
martyrdom,  an  hour  upon  the  low  so&,  so  many-  yards  from  thct 
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nnrseiy  hearth,  our  books  in  our  hands,  while  our  cold  break&st 
was  preparing.  My  stomach  entirely  rejecting  milk,  bread  and 
tiears  generally  did  for  me.'  Being  hungry  and  thoroughly  miser- 
able, they  soon  took  to  lying,  if  they  thought  anything  was  to 
be  got  by  it,  and  matters  were  in  this  condition  when  their  father 
returned  from  an  electioneering  campaign  in  Morayshire.  ^  The 
recapitulation  of  all  our  offences  drove  us  to  despair,  for  we  loved 
him  with  an  intensity  of  affection  that  made  his  good  opinion 
essential  to  our  happiness ;  we  also  dreaded  his  sternness,  his 
punishments  being  a  to  Brutus,  nor  did  he  ever  remit  a  sentence  once 
pronounced.  The  milk  rebellion  was  crushed  immediately ;  in  his 
dressing-gown,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  he  attended  our  breakfast 
— ^the  tub  at  this  season  we  liked — ^but  that  disgusting  milk !  He 
began  with  me ;  my  beseeching  look  was  answered  by  a  sharp  cut, 
followed  by  as  many  more  as  were  necessary  to  empt^  the  basin. 
Jane  obeyed  at  once,  William  after  one  good  hint.  •  •  .  Whatever 
was  on  the  table  we  were  each  to  eat ;  no  choice  was  allowed  us. 
The  dinners  were  very  good :  one  dish  of  meat  with  vegetables,  one 
tart  or  pudding.  How  happy  our  dinner-hour  was  when  Aunt 
Lissy  was  with  us !  a  scene  of  distress  often  afterwards !  My 
mother  never  had  such  an  idea  as  entering  her  own  nursery  .  .  .' 
On  one  occasion  Jane,  then  about  five,  rejected  cold  spinach  at 
every  meal  for  thirty  hours  and  then  gave  io,  and  was  ill  all  night 
in  consequence. 

For  some  reason  that  is  not  clearly  explained  this  terrible  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long.  ^Aunt  Mary'  Ironside,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  Master  of  University,  seems  to  have  managed  to 
check  the  severity  of  Mrs.  Millar.  At  any  rate,  it  was  after  her 
marriage  that  nursery  discipline  became  sterner  than  ever.  At 
last  the  children  could  endure  it  no  more,  and  laid  an  ingenious 
trap  for  their  tyrant.  Often  as  their  father  flogged  them, 
corporal  punishment  was  strictly  forbidden,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,  from  anyone  else.  Nurse  MiUar  transgressed  this 
order  frequently,  but  took  care  to  time  her  punishments  when 
Mr.  Grant,  a  very  methodical  man,  was  absent  from  his  dressing-- 
room, which  adjoined  the  nursery.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
two  eldest  victims  that  William  was  to  watch  for  the  chance  of 
his  father  coming  upstairs  at  '  uncanonical'  hours,  and  warn  his 
sister,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Elizabeth  instantly  became 
peculiarly  irritating,  and  was  rewarded  by  several  hard  slaps  on 
the  back  of  her  neck.  Loud  yells  followed ;  then  mare  slaps  and 
•creams,  which  increased  in  agony  till  Mr.  Grriat  rushed  in  upon 
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the  scene.  ^  I  have  long  suspected  this,  Millar,'  he  said.  '  Six 
weeks  ago  I  warned  you.  In  an  hour  you  leave  this  for  Aviemore.' 
And  she  did.  Sad  to  say,  the  younger  children,  whom  she  had 
always  indulged — she  was  one  of  those  women  who  only  care  for 
infants — ^turned  upon  their  sister,  and  even  William  declared  that 
Elizabeth's  temper  had  been  the  cause  of  half  their  woes.  Perhaps 
it  was ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  admit  the 
£Etct.  ^  Kill  the  next  tiger  yourselves,'  she  said  indignantly,  and 
withdrew  from  their  society  for  half  a  day. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  children's  devotion  to  their 
&ther  never  swerved  for  all  his  whippings,  and  they  still  loved  no 
playfellow  like  him.  *  Sometimes  he  was  an  ogre  groping  about 
for  prey^  which  when  caught  he  tickled  nearly  into  fits ;  some- 
times he  was  a  sleeping  giant  whom  we  besieged  in  his  castle  of 
chairs,'  but  whatever  the  game  ^it  was  always  charming,  and 
redeemed  all  our  troubles.'  lb  was  he,  apparently,  who  chose  the 
books  they  should  read,  took  interest  in  their  pursuits,  and  settled 
their  various  masters.  The  Grants  were  great  upon  masters.  As 
some  people  cannot  pass  a  fortnight  in  a  town  without  flying  to  a 
dressmaker,  the  Grant  fiunily  were  unable  to  spend  a  month  even 
in  a  foreign  city  without  taking  lessons  in  music,  dancing,  and 
Italian.  Their  intermittent  governesses — selected,  not  very  success- 
fully, by  Mrs.  Grant — were  only  intended  to  teach  the  children  the 
rudiments  of  what  would  now  be  classed  as  '  English,'  and  to  keep 
them  in  order.  This  was  not  always  very  easy.  The  children 
were  clever,  critical,  and  (in  spite  of  the  food  and  the  floggings) 
very  undisciplined.  They  promptly  detected  the  shortcomings  of 
their  rulers,  and  decided  on  their  own  line  of  conduct.  ^  She  is  a 
fool ;  I  sha'n't  mind  her  any  more,'  Elizabeth  at  six  remarked  of 
her  first  instructress,  and  on  this  principle  they  all  acted  through 
life.  Driving  over  Flodden  in  the  year  1812  on  their  way  North, 
their  &ther  seems  to  have  asked  them  what  event  they  connected 
with  the  name.  *  **  Miss  Elphick"  (the new  governess)  "will  tell  us, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Elizabeth, '  for  I  had  taken  her  measure  at  once 
and  knew  she  knew  less  of  Flodden  Field  than  I  did.  '^  Decidedly 
not,"  said  my  father.  **  Take  the  trouble  to  hunt  out  all  the 
necessary  information  yourself.  You  will  be  less  likely  to  forget 
it.  I  shall  expect  the  whole  history  a  week  after  we  get  home." 
Whether,  suspecting  the  truth,  he  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
governess,  or  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out  his  general  plan  of 
making  us  do  all  our  work  ourselves,  I  cannot  say,  and  I  did  not  stop 
to  think.    My  head  had  begun  to  arrange  it^  ideas.    Tht  flowera 
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of  the  Forest  and  Marmion  were  running  through  it.  **  Ah, 
papa,"  I  said,  "  I  need  not  hunt ;  it's  all  here  now :  the  phantom, 
the  English  lady,  the  spiked  girdle  and  all.  I'm  right,  ain't  I  ?" 
and  I  looked  archly  at  the  governess,  who,  poor  woman,  seemed 
in  the  moon  altogether/ 

Whether  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  their  beloved  Eothie- 
murchus,  a  wonderfully  pleasant  and  rational  life  was  led  by 
these  children,  who  ran  wild  about  the  country  in  their  pink 
gingham  frocks  and  coarse  straw  bonnets  lined  with  green. 
There  was  none  of  the  incessant  fuss  and  supervision  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  existence  of  little  girls  a  hundred 
years  ago,  based  possibly  on  the  immortal  work  of  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
They  had  that  best  of  educations,  free  access  to  books,  and  on 
the  lengthy  journeys  between  London  and  Rothiemurchus  their 
£ftther  took  care  to  provide  a  good  travelling  library  suited  to  all 
ages.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Fiodden  it  included  Grold- 
smith's  History^  Animated  Nature,  Adile  et  Thtodore,  The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom^  the  first  three  of  Scott's  poems,  and 
Childe  Harold,  which  had  just  appeared,  and  roused  even  the 
prosaic  Elizabeth  to  enthusiasm.  Then  they  were  habitually 
taken  to  the  best  concerts  and  plays — ^pictures  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  cared  for — and,  lastly,  they  were  continually  thrown  in 
the  society  of  those  whom  force  of  character  or  intellectual  gifts 
rendered  interesting.  One  of  their  nearest  neighbours  at  Rothie- 
naurchus  was  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon — Bums's  Duchess — 
whose  taste  for  lively  as  well  as  intellectual  people  had  by  no 
means  passed  away  with  the  days  when  she  or  one  of  her  sisters 
rode  a  sow  down  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  *Half  the 
London  world  of  fashion,  all  the  clever  people  that  could  be 
hunted  out  from  all  parts,  all  the  neighbourhood  from  far  and 
near,  without  regard  to  wealth  or  station,  flocked  to  this  encamp- 
ment in  the  wilderness '  (which  was  literally  a  cottage)  *  to  enjoy 
the  free  life,  the  pure  air,  and  the  wit  and  fun  the  Duchess  brought 
with  her  to  the  mountains.  .  .  .  When  the  Duchess  had  mis- 
calculated her  supplies,  or  more  guests  arrived  than  she  could 
possibly  accommodate,  the  overplus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
over  to  us.  All  our  spare  rooms  were  often  filled,  even  to  the 
many  beds  in  the  **  barrack,"  and  at  Kin  vara  (the  name  of  the 
cottage)  shakesdowA  in  the  dining-room  and  the  sofas  in  the 
drawingrroom  were  constantly  resorted  to  for  gentlemen  who 
were  too  late  for  a  corner  in  the  "  wooden  room,"  a  building 
erected  a  short  way  from  the  house.* 
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In  spite  of  railways  and  telegraphs  and  daily  steamers,  this 
happy  state  of  things  has  not  entirely  passed  away.  *  Where  did 
we  all  sleep  ? '  is  a  question  which  many  of  us  still  have  had 
occasion  to  ask  each  other,  for  Highland  houses  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  hotels,  and  the  most  charming  and  hospitable  hotels 
in  the  whole  world. 

Some  of  these  guests  were,  of  course,  mere  'visions'  as  far  as  any 
acquaintanceship  went,  but  with  others,  such  as  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
her  daughters,  the  Grants  maintained  permanent  relations.  Then 
there  were  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  son-in-law  of  the  Duchess, 

*  the  most  beautiful  statue-Uke  person  that  ever  was  seen  in  flesh 
and  blood,'  and  her  own  son,  the  wild  and  fascinating  Marquis  of 
Huntly*    Another  of  the  visitors  was  an  Irish  Mr.  Macklin,  who 

*  played  the  flute  divinely  and  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  laundry- 
maids  by  the  number  of  shirts  he  put  on  per  diem*  He  was 
'  a  very  clean  gentleman,'  and  took  a  bath  twice  a  day,  not  in  the 
river,  but  in  a  tub,  a  tub  brought  up  from  the  wash-house,  for  in 
those  days  the  chamber  apparatus  for  ablutions  was  quite  on 
the  modem  French  scale.  '  Grace  Baillie  was  with  us  with  all  her 
pelisses,  dressing  in  all  the  finery  she  could  muster,  sometimes 
like  a  flower-girl,  sometimes  like  Juno ;  now  she  was  queen-like, 
then  Arcadian,  then  corps  de  ballet,  the  most  amusing  and  extra- 
ordinary figure  stuck  over  with  coloured  glass  ornaments,  and  by 
way  of  being  outrageously  refined.  Well,  Miss  Baillie  coming 
upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  opened  the  door  to  the  left  instead  of 
the  door  to  the  right,  and  came  full  upon  short,  fat,  black  Mr. 
Macklin  in  his  tub !  Such  a  commotion !  we  heard  it  in  our 
schoolroom.  Miss  Baillie  would  not  appear  at  dinner.  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  was  full  of  fun,  would  stay  upstairs  if  she  did  ;  she 
insisted  on  his  immediate  departure ;  he  insisted  on  their  swearing 
eternal  friendship/  The  gentlemen  were  in  fits  of  laughter,  the 
ladies  much  shocked,  and  the  only  person  with  any  sense  seems 
to  have  been  Miss  Eamsay,  the  governess,  who  remarked  that  if 
Miss  Baillie  had  just  shut  the  door  and  held  her  tongue  no  one 
would  have  been  any  the  wiser. 

These  friends  came  to  them,  as  it  were,  by  inheritance ;  but 
we  get  besides  glimpses  of  others  whom  chance  threw  in  their 
way.  During  a  short  visit  to  the  little  Durham  watering-place  of 
Seaham,  the  children  came  across  Miss  Milbanke,  the  future  Lady 
Byron,  who  lived  for  part  of  the  year  in  a  little  villa  close  by  their 
inn.  At  Oxford  Elizabeth  gazed  with  awe  and  disapproval  at  Mr/ 
Shelley,  *the  ringleader  in  every  species  of  mischief*^— credited, 
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however,  with  much  '  mischief  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 
At  Ramsgate,  where  a  house  was  taken  in  1811  for  Mrs.  Grant's 
healthy  they  found  themselves  living  next  the  '  Baroness  d'Ame- 
land/  otherwise  the  Duchess  of  Sussex,  with  whose  son  and 
daughter  the  little  Grants  soon  became  intimate.  These  children 
bore  the  name  of  D'Este,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  Duke,  and 
were  called  by  their  friends  '  Prince '  and  '  Princess,'  though  their 
mother,  apparently  a  person  of  great  good  sense,  never  spoke  of 
them  but  as  '  my  boy '  and  '  my  girl.'  Princess  Augusta  began 
the  acquaintance  on  the  downs,  and  continued  it  over  the  paling 
that  separated  the  two  gardens ;  and  Mrs.  Grant  shortly  received 
a  hint  that  a  visit  next  door  would  be  acceptable.  Very  soon 
Jane,  everybody's  &vourite,  became  almost  a  fixture  in  the 
*  Duchess's'  house;  and  Mr.  Grant  was  consulted  by  the  great 
lady  in  the  many  difficulties  that  were  constantly  arising  in  her 
life.  She  was  a  clever  and  accomplished  woman,  very  fond  of 
children,  and  to  amuse  her  own  got  up  a  private  performance  of 
Macbeth^  with  the  Princess  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Jane,  who 
scored  a  brilliant  success,  as  her  lord.  The  actors  being  so  few,  the 
parts  had  to  be  more  than  doubled  ;  but  that  only  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  affair :  the  Duchess  painted  one  scene,  which  did 
duty  for  all,  and  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Stephen 
Kemble,  was  stage  manager. 

Nothing  strikes  us  more  in  reading  these  Memoirs  than  the 
slight  bar  which  then  separated  class  from  class  in  Scotland.  No 
doubt  this  was  to  a  great  degree  the  outcome  of  the  clan  system. 
Members  of  a  clan  were  looked  upon  as  one  family ;  their  interests 
were  identical,  their  intercourse  natural ;  there  was  no  condescen- 
sion on  one  side,  and  no  awkwardness  on  the  other.  Hence  the 
manners  were  good,  for  where  there  is  neither  self-consciousness 
nor  assumption,  politeness  springs  up  of  itself.  If,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  sons  of  a  fiEunily  went  away  to  India  or  elsewhere,  rose 
from  the  ranks  and  got  their  commissions,  they  came  back  quite 
unspoilt  to  see  their  old  homes  and  their  humble  friends.  Where, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  use  of  pretensions,  when  all  the  clan 
(which  composed  their  world)  knew  who  they  were  and  all  about 
them? 

Another  curious  fact  is  the  footing  of  absolute  equality  on 
which  illegitimate  children  were  placed,  even  by  those  who  would 
seem  to  have  most  cause  to  resent  their  existence.  These  peiiU 
accidents  de  Uamour,  to  quote  a  French  actress,  were  tolerably 
numerous  everywhere  at  that  day ;  but  in  Scotland,  at  any  rate, 
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they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment.  Annie  Grant, 
the  *  accidental '  daughter  of  Mr.  Grant's  half  great-uncle,  was  one 
of  these,  and  her  history  is  far  more  romantic  than  the  wildest 
efforts  of  modem  fiction.  As  a  child  she  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Bothiemurchus,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  attending  the 
parish  school,  and  herding  the  cows  in  her  leisure  moments.  After 
her  father's  death  Annie  was  transplanted  into  the  household  of 
one  of  the  Grant  relations,  to  help  in  the  housekeeping  and  do 
anything  she  was  wanted.  Here  she  remained  till  Mrs.  Grant 
died,  when  she  was  sent  to  a  good  school  in  Forres  by  the  Lady  of 
Logie.  But  the  poor  girl  must  have  felt  that  death  had  a  special 
spite  against  her,  for  not  long  after  she  lost  her  protectress,  and 
was  taken  up  to  London  by  her  guardian,  Mr.  Grant  of  Bothie- 
murchus.  By  him  she  was  apprenticed  to  the  Misses  Stewart, 
fiEishionable  dressmakers  in  Albemarle  Street.  Her  position,  how- 
ever, affected  her  friends  as  little  as  did  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth.  Everyone  seems  to  have  loved  her,  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  houses  open  to  her  for  her  holidays.  And  when,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Misses  Stewart,  Annie  came  to  live  at  her 
guardian's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  an  era  of  happiness — and 
goodness — set  in  for  the  Grant  children.  With  Elizabeth  she 
read  Goldsmith,  Bobertson,  BoUin,  and  Shakespeare,  also  some 
good  novels  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  fashionable  tales.  Later,  Annie 
went  out  to  India,  married  a  General  Need,  played,  as  her  husband's 
position  demanded,  the  great  lady  at  Cawnpore,  and  finally  came 
home  to  pick  up  her  old  threads  in  a  country  house  not  far  from 
Nottingham.  A  strange  career,  truly,  for  a  bare-footed  Scotch 
lassie ! 

As  the  years  passed  on,  electioneering  expenses  grew  heavier, 
and  money  became  scarcer  and  scarcer.  In  1812  they  went  North 
for  good,  and  henceforth  '  did  a  season '  in  Edinburgh  instead  of 
one  in  London.  In  the  spring  of  1815  Miss  Grant  was  pronounced 
grown  up,  and  the  best  dressmakers  in  Inverness  and  Glasgow 
were  entrusted  with  her  outfit.  Hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  six  years 
difference  in  their  ages,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Mary  had  all  been 
dressed  alike.  Their  common  frocks  were  pink  gingham  or  nan- 
keen, their  best  ones  white  calico,  with  fine  straw  bonnets  lined  and 
trimmed  with  white.  Over  the  frocks  they  wore  tippets  to  match, 
unless  for  a  change  their  mother  gave  them  silk  spencers,  '  of  any 
colour  that  suited  her  eye.' 

It  was  in  the  conscious  elegance  of  such  garments  that  Eliza- 
beth and  Jane  passed  the  summer  of  1810  at  Oxford,  their  arms 
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carefully  placed  within  each  other  before  setting  out  to  walk,  that 
they  might  promenade  gracefully  through  the  town,  after  the 
manner  of  Isabella  Thorpe*  These  clothes  Elizabeth  now  set 
aside  in  favour  of  trimmed  cambrics  and  muslins,  and  for  oc- 
casions of  state  a  lilac-checked  silk  gown.  Sashes,  up  till  now 
a  forbidden  luxury,  were  '  tied  at  one  side  in  two  bows  with  very 
long  ends.'  The  dinner  gowns  were  muslin — pink,  bine,  and 
white.  Of  course  the  petticoats  were  scanty  and  the  waists  short', 
while  only  natural  flowers  were  considered  'becoming  a  young 
woman.'  Elizabeth's  best  bonnet  was  of  white  chip  trimmed  with 
white  satin  and  blush  roses,  and  her  best  spencer  of  pink.  We  do 
not  know  how  she  wore  her  hair  at  this  time,  but  a  few  years 
after  she  mentions  that,  on  the  advice  of  some  Brussels  girls,  she 
arranged  drooping  ringlets  in  front,  while  the  rest  of  her  hair,  which 
reached  to  her  ankles,  was  coiled  up  in  plaits.  And  to  this  style 
she  always  kept,  whatever  the  fashion. 

'  Where  maidens  are  fair  many  lovers  will  come ; '  and  after 
her  d£bui  at  the  Inverness  Gathering — a  meeting  which  owed  its 
birth  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon — Elizabeth  had  her  full  share  of 
admirers.  Considering  the  way  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  and  the  amount  of  society  and  gaiety  in  which  she  had  mingled 
from  a  baby,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  picture  the  young  lady 
*  frightened  out  of  her  wits  *  at  her  first  dinner-party  at  Kinvara ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  her  shyness  (which  one  cannot  help  suspecting 
to  have  been  dt  circoTiatance)  had  quite  worn  ofif  by  the  time  she 
danced  her  first  reel. 

It  was  during  her  first  season  in  the  '  Northern  Athens '  that 
the  romance  occurred  which  saddened  Elizabeth's  life  for  many 
years,  and  turned  her,  at  eighteen,  from  a  girl  to  a  woman. 
From  her  account  of  the  circumstances  we  get  many  curious 
glimpses  of  contemporary  manners  and  customs,  which  confirm 
the  impression  made  by  Mrs.  Somerville's  Memoirs,  that  girls 
in  those  days  were  by  no  means  as  strictly  kept  as  is  commonly 
supposed. 

The  hero — we  are  not  told  his  name — was  the  only  son  of  a 
rich  professor,  and  heir  to  a  fine  property  on  the  Tweed.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  William  Grant's,  though  several  years  his  senior, 
and  was  soon  on  a  footing  of  real  intimacy  with  the  whole  family. 
The  young  ladies  on  both  sides  exchanged  calls,  and  were  wel- 
comed at  each  other's  houses,  but  the  elders  remained  aloof — a 
proceeding  which  strikes  us  as  well  as  the  young  Grants  as  very 
odd ;  but  if  anyone  expected  the  crisis,  nobody  took  any  pains  to 
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avert  it.  When  it  came,  the  outcry  was  loud,  and  the  marriage 
was  pronounced  impossible.  Why,  nobody  knew,  or  at  any  rate 
would  say;  till  at  length,  after  a  miserable  period  of  tears, 
exhortations  from  family  friends  (Rothiemurchus  characteristic- 
ally kept  out  of  the  way  in  London),  and  a  secret  correspondence 
on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  the  knot  was  cut  by  the  hero's 
mother.  This  sensible  woman  one  day  called  on  the  girl  and 
explained  that  the  two  fathers  had  been  in  their  college  days  the 
dearest  of  friends  till  some  quarrel  had  taken  place,  of  which  the 
origin  was  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  Further  connection  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  Elizabeth's  pride  was  appealed  to,  and 
not  in  vain.  The  wound  might  have  been  healed  sooner  without 
leaving  any  scar,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lack  of  sense  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Grrant.  She  so  irritated  and  worried  her 
daughter  that  for  some  time  the  girl  seemed  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  heartless  flirt,  and  of  breaking  hearts  for  '  pastime ' 
during  the  gay  autumn  that  followed. 

Elizabeth's  taste  for  balls  suddenly  changed  after  this  episode, 
but  Jane  enjoyed  everything  and  was  welcome  everywhere.  She 
was  lively  and  good-tempered,  and  very  much  admired ;  less 
volatile  than  Elizabeth,  very  well  read,  and  a  beautiful  dancer ; 
easy  to  please  in  everything  except  a  husband !  The  various 
aspirants  to  that  honour  were  rejected  without  a  second  thought. 
One  and  all,  *  their  knowledge  of  history  was  so  defective.'  How 
was  it  possible  to  think  seriously  of  a  companion  for  life  with 
whom  there  could  be  no  rational  conversation  ?  At  one  moment 
the  family  hoped  for  better  things  on  the  reappearance  of  an  old 
friend,  Duncan  Davidson ;  but  *  they  fell  out,'  and  he  departed. 
'We  never  could  make  out  what  the  disagreement  had  been; 
perhaps  some  historical  subject ;  a  failure  as  to  dates,  or  facts,  or 
something — as  had  been  the  case  with  poor  Tom  Walker.'  How- 
ever, Jane  knew  what  she  wanted,  and  when  she  was  twenty-six 
she  got  it,  in  the  shape  of  old  Colonel  Pennington,  *  very  clever, 
very  good,  very  agreeable,  but  old  and  ugly.'  Meanwhile  she 
was  quite  happy  at  home  and  visiting  her  various  friends,  who 
were  always  delighted  to  have  her.  We  get  a  pleasant  picture  of 
a  few  days  spent  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  course  of  a  Border  tour 
with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lauder.  '  Jane  was  in  an  ecstasy  the 
whole  time.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  to  her,  as  who  would  not  ? 
They  rode  together  on  two  ponies,  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and 
all  the  dogs.  Sir  Walter  gave  her  all  the  Border  legends,  and  she 
corrected  his  mistakes  about  the  Highlands.   At  parting  he  hoped 
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she  would  come  again,  and  he  gave  her  a  small  ring  he  had  picked 
lip  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  with  a  device  on  it  no  one  could  ever 
make  out.*  Besides  Sir  Walter,  Jane  also  met  at  Abbotsfoid 
Mrs.  Hemans,  '  a  nice,  quiet  little  woman,'  and  her  two  boys, 
'  quite  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  another  lion  in  the  world 
besides  their  mother.' 

Elizabeth  did  not  appreciate  Sir  Walter's  novels — she  never 
came  across  him  herself — ^indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any 
trace  that  in  her  later  years  she  cared  at  all  for  fiction.  Jane 
Austen  she  never  mentions  anymore  than  she  does  the  Peninsular 
War,  though  one  made  almost  as  great  a  stir  as  the  other !  Misa 
Bumey,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  the  older  novelists  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  read,  and  though  she  alludes  to  Miss  Edgeworth  two  or  three 
times,  she  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  opinion  she  formed  of  her. 
Poets,  too,  when  she  met  them,  appear  to  have  been  judged  as 
men  of  the  common  herd,  without  any  of  the  leniency  often  held 
the  privilege  of  greatness.  The  recollection  of  Shelley  at  Uni- 
versity never  seems  to  have  roused  any  curiosity  about  his  poems 
in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth.  Coleridge,  who  visited  at  her  Uncle 
Frere's,  she  thought  a  poor  mad  creature,  ^  who  never  held  his 
tongue/  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  so  highly  praised  by  Scott,  was 
'  a  nice  old  lady ;  *  Edward  Irving  (and  his  wife  and  child)  struck 
her  merely  as  being  *  very  dirty.' 

The  winters  in  Edinburgh  in  those  days  were  very  pleasant 
times,  and  whatever  good  things  were  going,  the  Grants  had  a 
share  in  them.  The  quaint  individuality  that  is  the  result  of 
living  in  an  isolated  groove  was  to  be  found  in  plenty,  and  was 
(occasionally)  a  welcome  change  from  the  easier  manners  of 
those  who  prided  themselves  on  being  '  citizens  of  the  world.' 
These  old-fashioned  ladies  and  gentlemen  looked  down,  as  if  from 
a  pedestal,  on  the  new  standard  of  behaviour  then  in  vogue,  and 
seldom  failed  to  put  their  finger  on  any  weak  spot.  They  still 
held  themselves  of  superior  clay  to  the  '  snobs '  whom  stress  of 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  visit,  and  gazed  with  horror  on 
any  approach  to  laxity  and  fastness.  Persons  so  erring  were 
graphically  summed  up  by  Miss  Clerk  of  Eldin  as/  the  sort  of  people 
you  never  see  in  mourning  ; '  and  though  the  deduction  is  rapid,  is 
it  incorrect  ?  '  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.' 

During  all  these  years  the  affairs  of  Bothiemurchus  had  gra- 
dually been  going  from  bad  to  worse*  Election  expenses  had 
proved  a  heavy  drain  ;  his  household  was  lavishly  conducted,  and 
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he  himself  absolutely  incapable  of  patting  down  waste,  or  develop* 
ing  the  resoorces  of  his  estate,  on  which,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  he  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  the  year 
1820  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  One  morning — it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  spring — ^the  two  younger  girls  were  despatched  to 
9ome  distance  with  a  note,  the  servants  dispersed  on  various  pre- 
texts, and  Elizabeth  informed  by  her  mother  (who  appears  to  have 
been  alone)  that  an  execution  was  to  take  place  in  the  house,  and 
the  men  expected  in  every  moment.  This  piece  of  intelligence, 
utterly  unexpected  as  it  was,  would  have  upset  most  people; 
but  both  mother  and  daughter  were  perfectly  calm ;  and,  indeed, 
as  the  furniture  was  hired,  and  there  was  very  little  plate,  the 
law  library  and  the  piano  seem  the  only  items  on  which  the  bailifik 
could  lay  hands.  But  the  lesson  had  been  learnt;  as  soon  aa 
possible  the  move  to  Bothiemurchus  was  made,  and  the  children 
set  to  work  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  remedy  the  mistakes  of 
the  parents. 

The  seven  years  that  followed  grew  leaner  and  leaner.  The 
debts  amounted  to  60,000^.,  a  sum  large  enough  to  daunt  even  the 
hopefulness  of  youth,  but  William  was  a  bom  £Etrmer  and  was 
enchanted  to  give  up  the  Bar  for  a  more  congenial  task.  The  forest 
industry  was  developed,  the  outdoor  servants  overlooked,  while 
in  the  house  things  throve  better  and  more  economically  under 
the  guidance  of  Elizabeth  than  they  ever  had  done  under  that  of 
her  mother.  At  first  all  went  happily  enough.  In  the  summer 
their  iriends  were  all  round  them  as  usual,  and  the  girls  were  too 
busy  in  their  different  departments  to  have  time  to  bewail  the 
glories  of  the  past,  while  in  1822,  Elizabeth,  on  whom  the  heaviest 
burden  fell,  was  cheered  and  rested  by  some  months  passed  in 
visiting  the  South.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  she  travelled  for 
the  first  time  in  a  stage-coach,  instead  of  in  the  landau-and-four 
to  which  she  had  always  been  accustomed.  In  the  Highlands 
coaches  were  even  now  few  and  far  between,  and  great  fun  was 
made  of  the  advertisement  of  one  started  between  Blair  andDunkeld, 
which  ran  as  follows :  '  Pleasing  intelligence.  The  Duchess  of 
Athole  starts  every  morning  from  the  Duke's  Arms  at  eight 
o'clock.' 

After  Jane's  marriage,  in  1826,  matters  became  worse  still. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  sum  set  aside  for  the  family's 
maintenance,  the  whole  of  the  profits  that  could  be  made  out  of 
the  estate  was  devoted  by  the  creditors  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts.     Every  penny  that  could  be  saved  was  saved  by  the  girls, 
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who  walked  about  in  patched  and  odd  satin  shoes,  and  wrote  for 
the  magazines  in  a  room  without  a  fire.  Oh,  what  joy  when  the 
first  effort  from  Elizabeth's  pen  produced  the  sum  of  3^.  from  the 
editor  of  FrcLser !  while  a  second  cheque  for  40i.  was  not  long  in 
following. 

But  the  tide  of  affairs  was  now  on  the  turn. 

The  borough  of  Tavistock,  which  Mr.  Grant  had  represented 
during  two  Parliaments,  was  required  by  its  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  for  his  son  Lord  John.  The  shield  of  Parliament  being 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Grant,  still  very  deeply  in  debt,  was  liable  to  be 
arrested  at  any  moment,  and  when  in  order  to  avoid  this  he  left 
his  home,  taking  John  with  him,  the  spirits  of  his  family  must 
have  been  at  their  lowest  ebb.  But  scarcely  had  he  quitted  Eng- 
land than  the  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  a 
vacant  judgeship  in  Bombay.  This  piece  of  preferment  he  owed 
in  the  first  place  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  in  the  second  to  the  oppor- 
tune production  of  a  bin  of  Glenlivet  whisky  on  the  occasion  of 
George  IV.'s  visit  to  Holyrood  in  1822. 

Here  space  compels  us  to  take  leave  of  the  Grants  and  their 
fortunes,  which  from  this  time  were  tolerably  prosperous.  Mary 
had  become  engaged  during  the  four  months'  voyage  out  to  a 
Mr.  Gardiner,  a  civilian  with  a  good  appointment,  and  early  in  1829 
Elizabeth  gratified  her  friends  by  accepting  one  Colonel  Smith, 
the  very  husband  they  had  all  picked  out  for  her !  His  health  was 
bad,  and  they  did  not  remain  long  in  India,  returning  in  1830  to 
settle  on  an  Irish  property  worth  l,200i.  a  year,  which  the  Colonel 
had  lately  inherited  from  his  brother. 

There  is  '  an  end  indeed  of  Eliza  Grant '  are  the  words  with 
which  she  closes  her  recollections,  but,  as  far  as  her  Irish  estate 
was  concerned,  there  was  only  the  beginning  of  Eliza  Smith. 
Her  untiring  and  successful  efforts  for  the  good  of  her  tenantry  are 
alluded  to  in  the  preface,  and  the  work  she  did  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  extensive  but  enduring. 

In  the  course  of  memoirs  written  exclusively  from  recollection, 
many  inaccuracies  are  of  course  inevitable,  and  Elizabeth  Grant 
doubtless  makes  frequent  mistakes  when  she  is  repeating  from  mere 
hearsay — as  in  the  account  she  gives  of  the  Sobieski  Stuarts.  But 
with  every  allowance  in  this  direction,  her  memory  for  the  events 
of  her  early  life  remains  astonishing.  She  does  not,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  attempt  to  foist  on  twenty  the  riper  judgments  of  forty ; 
she  never  attempts  to  gloss  over  her  own  shortcomings,  or — when 
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it  is  necessary  they  should  be  mentioned— those  of  other  people ; 
from  first  to  last  all  is  genuine.  In  reading  Madame  de  Bdmusat's 
reconstructed  memoirs  we  are  haunted  by  a  sense  that  the 
criticisms  are  not  really  (as  they  purport  to  be)  contemporary  with 
the  circumstances,  but  no  such  feeling  troubles  us  in  the  recol- 
lections of  Elizabeth  Grrant. 

L.  B,  Lang. 
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Love's  Life. 


SPIRIT  with  the  mystic  charm 
Far  from  mortal  help  or  harm, 
That  can  never  fade  nor  die 
In  any  mist  of  memory ; 

Spirit  with  the  unnumbered  voice 
That  can  bid  me  weep,  rejoice, 
That  can  compass  in  its  span 
All  that's  woman,  all  that's  man ; 

Spirit  with  the  golden  heart 
That  must  ever  dwell  apart, 
Yet  can  never  scorn  to  know 
Mortab'  weal  and  mortals'  woe  : 

Lady,  who  with  truth  of  steel 
Truth's  deceptions  canst  reveal. 
Let  all  baser  doubtings  be, 
Find  the  heart  of  truth  in  me ! 

This  the  lesson  thou  dost  teach. 
Wakening  silence  into  speech, 
Trvih  may  waver^  tmiih  may  die^ 
Love  is  Immortality  ! 


Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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The  Heart  of  Memory. 


I  SAT  beneath  a  kingly  oak, 
What  words  were  said  no  mortal  spoke ; 
Dark  was  the  night  and  black  the  tree  : 
I  thought  Death's  secret,  Memory. 

I  stayed  to  greet  a  talking  stream, 
I  thought  of  grief  as  of  a  dream — 
The  world  was  filled  with  fantasy 
That  made  Life's  secret,  Memory. 

Again  I  trod  the  self-same  spot, 
Cold  was  my  heart,  my  passion  hot. 
No  consolation  could  there  be : 
Hell's  very  name  was,  Memory. 

But  when,  with  years  and  wonders  known, 
My  thoughts  to  tenderness  had  gro\(n, 
Then  Heaven's  radiance  shone  for  me 
From  the  heart's  core  of.  Memory! 

Walteb  Herries  Pollocb% 
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The  Secret  of  the  Willow-Wren. 


THE  willow-wren  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  generally  diffused  of  the  British  songsters.  He  is  a 
summer  visitor,  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive,  usually  appearing  on 
the  South  Coast  in  the  last  week  in  March ;  a  little  later  he  may  be 
met  with  in  very  nearly  every  wood,  thicket,  hedge,  common,  marshy 
orchard,  and  large  garden  throughout  the  kingdom — it  is  hard  to 
say,  writes  Seebohm,  where  he  is  not  found.  Wherever  there  are 
green  perching-places,  and  flies  and  aphides  to  feed  upon,  there 
you  will  see  and  hear  the  willow-wren.  He  is  a  sweet  and  veiy  con- 
stant singer  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  until  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when  he  becomes  silent  for  a  season,  resuming  his  song  in 
July,  and  continuing  it  throughout  August  and  even  into  Septem- 
ber. But  in  spite  of  his  abundance  and  universality,  and  the 
charm  of  his  little  melody,  he  is  not  familiarly  known  to  the 
people  generally,  as  they  know  the  robin  redbreast,  pied  wagtail, 
dunnock,  redstart,  and  stonechat.  The  name  we  call  him  by  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  was  first  used  in  English  by  Bay,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Willughby's  Ornithology,  about  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago ;  but  it  still  remains  a  book-name  unknown  to  the  rustic. 
Nor  has  this  common  little  bird  any  widely  known  vernacular 
name.  If  by  chance  you  find  a  countryman  who  knows  the  bird, 
and  has  a  name  for  it,  this  will  be  one  which  is  applied  indis- 
criminately to  two,  three,  or  four  species.  The  willow-wren,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  those  little  birds  that  are '  seen  rather  than  distinguished,' 
on  account  of  its  small  size,  modest  colouring,  and  its  close  resem- 
blance to  other  species  of  warblers  ;  also  on  account  of  the  quiet, 
gentle  character  of  its  song,  which  is  little  noticed  in  the  spring 
and  summer  concert  of  loud,  familiar  voices. 

One  day  in  London  during  the  late  summer  I  was  amused  and 
at  the  same  time  a  little  disgusted  at  this  general  indifference 
to  that  delicate  beauty  in  a  bird-sound  which  distinguishes  the 
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vrillow-wren  even  among  such  delicate  singers  as  the  warblers : 
it  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  aesthetic  hardness  of  hearing.  I  heard 
the  song  in  the  flower  walk,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  it ;  and  for  half  an  hour  the 
bird  continued  to  repeat  his  song  two  or  three  times  a  minute 
on  the  trees  and  bushes  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  my  seat. 
Just  after  I  had  sat  down,  a  throstle,  perched  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  a  thorn  that  projected  over  the  walk,  began  his  song,  and 
continued  it  a  long  time,  heedless  of  the  people  passing  below. 
Now,  I  noticed  that  in  almost  every  case  the  person  approaching 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  bird  above,  apparently  admiring  the  music, 
sometimes  even  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  walk ;  and  that  when 
two  or  three  persons  came  together  they  not  only  looked  up,  but 
made  some  remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  song.  But  from  first 
to  last  not  one  of  all  the  passers-by  cast  a  look  towards  the  tree 
where  the  willow-wren  was  singing ;  nor  was  there  anything  to 
show  that  the  sound  had  any  attraction  for  them,  although  they 
must  have  heard  it.  The  loudness  of  the  thrush  prevented  them  from 
giving  it  any  attention,  and  made  it  practically  inaudible.  It  was 
like  a  pimpernel  blossoming  by  the  side  of  a  foxglove,  or  dahlia,  or 
^eony,  where,  even  if  seen,  it  would  not  be  noticed  as  a  beautiful 
flower. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  magazine  (October  1896),  in  an 
article  on  the  wood-wren,  I  endeavoured  to  trace  to  its  source  the 
pleasurable  feelings  which  the  song  of  that  bird  produces  in  me 
and  in  many  others — ^a  charm  exceeding  that  of  many  more  cele- 
brated vocalists.  In  that  article  the  song  of  the  willow-wren  was 
mentioned  incidentally.  Now,  these  two — wood-wren  and  willow- 
wren — albeit  nearly  related,  are,  in  the  character  of  their  notes,  as 
widely  different  as  it  is  possible  for  two  songsters  to  be ;  and  when 
we  listen  attentively  to  both  we  recognise  that  the  feeling  produced 
in  us  differs  in  each  case,  that  it  has  a  different  cause.  In  the 
case  of  the  willow-wren  it  might  be  said  off-hand  that  our  pleasure 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  melodious  sound,  associated 
in  our  minds  with  summer  scenes.  As  much  could  be  said  of 
any  other  migrant's  song — nightingale,  tree-pipit,  blackcap, 
garden  warbler,  swallow,  and  a  dozen  more.  But  it  does  not 
explain  the  individual  and  very  special  charm  of  this  particular 
bird— what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  secret  of  the  willow-wren. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  deeply  hidden  secret,  and  has  indeed  been 
)tialf  guessed  or  hinted  by  various  writers  on  bird  melody ;  and 
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as  it  also  happens  to  be  the  secret  of  other  singers  besides  the 
villow-wren,  we  may,  I  think,  find  in  it  an  explanation  of  the 
feet  that  the  best  singers  do  not  invariably  please  ns  so  well  as 
some  that  are  considered  inferior. 

The  song  of  the  willow-wren  has  been  called  singular  and 
tmique  among  onr  birds ;  and  Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  who  has  best 
described  it,  says  that  it  forms  an  almost  perfect  cadence,  and 
adds,  ^  by  which  I  mean  that  it  descends  gradually,  not,  of  course, 
on  the  notes  of  our  musical  scale,  by  which  no  birds  in  their  natural 
state  would  deign  to  be  fettered,  but  through  fractions  of  one  or 
perhaps  two  of  our  tones,  and  without  returning  upward  at  the 
end.'  Now,  this  arrangement  of  its  notes,  although  very  rare  and 
beautiful,  does  not  give  the  little  song  its  highest  aesthetic  value. 
The  secret  of  the  charm,  I  imagine,  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  distinctly  something  human-like  in  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  its  timbre.  Many  years  ago  an  observer  of  wild  birds  and 
listener  to  their  songs  came  to  this  country,  and  walking  one  day 
in  a  London  suburb  he  heard  a  small  bird  singing  among  the 
trees.  The  trees  were  in  an  enclosure  and  he  could  not  see  the 
bird,  but  there  would,  he  thought,  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  species,  since  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  describe  its  peculiar 
little  song  to  his  friends  and  they  would  tell  him.  Accordingly, 
on  his  return  to  the  house  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  song  and 
ask  the  name  of  the  singer.  No  one  could  tell  him,  and  much  to 
his  surprise,  his  account  of  the  melody  was  received  with  smiles  of 
amusement  and  incredulity.  He  described  it  as  a  song  that  was 
like  a  wonderfully  bright  and  delicate  human  voice  talking  or 
laughingly  saying  something  rather  than  singing.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  afterwards  that  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
discovered  that  his  little  talker  and  laugher  among  the  leaves  was 
the  willow-wren.  In  vain  he  had  turned  to  the  ornithological 
works ;  the  song  he  had  heard,  or  at  all  events  the  song  as  he  had 
heard  it,  was  not  described  therein ;  and  yet  to  this  day  he  cannot 
hear  it  difierently — cannot  dissociate  the  sound  firom  the  idea  of 
a  £Euxy-like  child  with  an  exquisitely  pure,  bright,  spiritual  voice 
laugbingly  speaking  in  some  green  place. 

And  yet  Gilbert  White  over  a  century  ago  had  noted  the 
human  quality  in  the  willow-wren's  voice  when  he  described  it  as 
an  ^  easy,  joyous,  laughing  note.'  It  is  still  better  to  be  able  to 
quote  Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  when  writing  in  A  Yea/r  with  the  Birds, 
on  the  futile  attempts  which  are  often  made  to  represent  birds' 
songs  by  means  of  our  notation,  since  birds  are  guided  in  their 
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Bbngs  by  no  regular  succession  of  intervals.  Speaking  of  the  willow- 
wren  in  this  connection,  he  adds : '  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  songs 
of  birds  may  perhaps  be  more  justly  compared  with  the  human 
voice  when  speaking,  than  with  a  musical  instrument,  or  with  the 
human  voice  when  singing.'  *  The  truth  of  this  observation  must 
strike  any  person  who  will  pay  close  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds;  but  there  are  two  criticisms  to  be  made  on  it.  One  is 
that  the  resemblance  of  a  bird's  song  to  a  human  voice  when 
speaking  is  confined  to  some  or  to  a  few  species ;  the  second  is 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  Mr.  Fowler  appears  to  do,  that 
the  resemblance  is  wholly  or  mainly  due  to  the  &ct'  that  the 
bird's  voice  is  free  when  singing,  that,  like  the  human  voice  in 
talking,  it  is  not  tied  to  tones  and  semitones.  For  instance,  we 
note  this  peculiarity  in  the  willow-wren,  but  not  in,  say,  the  wren 
and  chaffinch,  although  the  songs  of  these  two  are  just  as  free, 
just  as  independent  of  regular  intervals  as  our  voices  when  speak- 
ing and  laughing.  The  resemblance  in  a  bird's  song  to  human 
speech  is  entirely  due  to  the  human-like  quality  in  the  voice ; 
for  we  find  that  other  songsters — notably  the  swallow — have  a 
charm  similar  to  that  of  the  willow- wren,  although  the  notes  of 
the  former  bird  are  differently  arranged,  and  do  not  form  any- 
thing like  a  cadence.  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  blackbird. 
We  are  accustomed  to  describe  the  blackbird's  voice  as  flute- 
like, and  the  flute  is  one  of  the  instruments  which  most  nearly 
resemble  the  human  voice.  Now,  on  account  of  the  leisurely 
manner  in  which  the  blackbird  gives  out  his  notes,  the  resem- 
blance to  human  speech  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of 
the  willow-wren  or  swallow;  but  when  two  or  three  or  half  a 
dozen  blackbirds  are  heard  singing  close  together,  as  we  some- 
times hear  them  in  woods  and  orchards  where  they  are  abundant, 
the  effect  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  con- 
versation being  carried  on  by  a  set  of  human  beings  of  arboreal 
habits  (not  monkeys)  with  glorified  voices.  Listening  to  these 
blackbird  concerts,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  or  not 
they  produced  the  same  effect  on  others'  ears  as  on  mine — of 
people  talking  to  one  another  in  high-pitched  and  very  beautiful 
tones.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  only  while  writing  this  article  that  I 
by  chance  found  an  affirmative  answer  to  my  question.  Crlancing 
through  Leslie's  Riverside  Letters^  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen,  I  came  upon  the  following  remarks,  quoted  from  Sir  Q-eorge 
Grove,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  on  the  blackbird's  singing :  ^  He 
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selects  a  spot  where  he  is  within  hearing  of  a  comrade,  and  then 
he  begins  quite  at  leisure  (not  all  in  a  hurry  like  the  thrush)  a 
regular  conversation.  *'  And  how  are  you  ?  Isn't  this  a  fine  day  ? 
Let  us  have  a  nice  talk,"  &c.,  &c.  He  is  answered  in  the  same 
strain,  and  then  replies,  and  so  on.  Nothing  more  thoughtful, 
more  refined,  more  feeling,  can  be  conceived.'  In  another  passage 
he  writes:  'I  love  them'  (the  robins),  ^but  they  fill  a  much 
smaller  part  than  the  blackbird  does  in  my  heart.  To  hear  the 
blackbird  talking  to  his  mate  a  field  off,  with  deliberate,  refined 
conversation,  the  very  acme  of  grace  and  courtesy,  is  perfectly 
splendid.' 

There  are  two  more  common  British  songsters  that  produce 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  willow-wren  and  blackbird ;  these  are 
the  swallow  and  pied  wagtail.  They  are  not  in  the  first  rank  as 
melodists,  and  I  can  find  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they 
please  me  better  than  the  great  singers  other  than  their  more 
human-like  tones,  which  to  my  hearing  have  something  of  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  contralto  sound.  The  swallow's  song  is 
familiar  to  everyone,  but  that  of  the  wagtail  is  not  well  known. 
The  bird  has  two  distinct  songs :  one,  heard  oftenest  in  early 
spring,  consists  of  a  low  rumbling  warble,  with  some  resemblance 
to  the  whinchat's  song ;  it  is  the  second  song,  heard  occasionally 
until  late  June,  sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing — a  torrent  of 
loud,  rapidly  uttered,  and  somewhat  swallow-like  notes — that 
comes  nearest  in  tone  to  the  human  voice,  and  has  the  greatest 
charm. 

After  these,  we  find  other  songsters  with  one  or  two  notes,  or 
1^  phrase,  human-like  in  quality,  in  their  songs.  Of  these  I  will 
only  mention  the  blackcap,  linnet,  and  tree-pipit.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  blackcap's  notes,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
blackbird,  have  this  human  sound ;  and  certainly  the  most  beau* 
tiful  part  of  the  linnet's  song  is  the  opening  phrase,  composed  of 
notes  that  are  both  swallow-like  and  human-Uke. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  some  readers  that  I  put  the  tree^- 
pipit,  with  his  thin,  shrill,  canary-like  pipe,  in  this  list;  but 
his  notes  are  not  all  of  this  character ;  he  is  moreover  a  most 
variable  singer;  and  it  happens  that  in  some  individuals  the 
concluding  notes  of  the  song  have  more  of  that  peculiar  human 
quality  than  any  other  British  songster.  No  doubt  it  was  a  bird 
in  which  these  human-like,  languishing  notes  at  the  close  of  the 
song  were  vexy  full  and  beautiful  that  inspired  Bums  to  write 
his  *  Address  to  a  Wood-Lark.'     The  tree-pipit  is  often  called 
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by  that  name  in   Scotland,  where  the  true  wood-lark  is  not 

found. 

0  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hopeless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
,  For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart 

Who  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
^  And  heard  thee  as  the  passing  wind  1 

0  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined 
n  Sic  notes  o'  wae  could  waken  ! 

Thou  tells  o*  never-ceasing  care, 
O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair. 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  ! 

Much  more  could  be  said,  if  space  permitted,  about  these  and 
other  species  in  the  passerine  order  that  have  some  resemblance, 
distinct  or  faint,  to  the  human  voice  in  their  singing  notes — an 
echo,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  emotions,  inmost  cases  glad  or  joyous, 
but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tree-pipit,  of  another  character. 
And  even  those  species  that  are  furthest  removed  from  us  in  the 
character  of  the  sounds  they  emit  have  some  notes  that  suggest 
a  highly  brightened  human  voice.  Witness  the  throstle  and 
nightingale.  The  last  approaches  to  the  human  voice  in  that 
rich,  musical  throb,  repeated  many  times  with  passion,  which  is 
the  invariable  prelude  to  his  song ;  and  again,  in  that '  one  low 
piping  note,  more  sweet  than  all,'  four  times  repeated  in  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  crescendo.  Who  that  ever  listened  to  Carlotta 
Patti  does  not  remember  sounds  like  these  from  her  lips  ?  It  was 
commonly  said  of  her  that  her  voice  was  bird-like ;  certainly  it 
was  clarified  and  brightened  beyond  other  voices — in  some  of  her 
notes  almost  beyond  recognition  as  a  human  voice.  It  was  a 
voice  that  had  a  great  deal  of  the  quality  of  gladness  in  it, 
but  less  depth  of  human  passion  than  other  great  singers.  Still, 
it  was  a  human  voice ;  and,  just  as  Carlotta  Patti  (outshining  the 
best  of  her  sister-singers  even  as  the  diamond  outsparkles  all 
other  gems)  rose  to  the  birds  in  her  miraculous  flights,  so  do 
some  of  the  birds  come  down  to  and  resemble  us  in  their  songs. 

FFa 
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If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  human  not^  in  thd 
voices  of  some  passerine  birds  that  gives  a  peculiar  and  very  great 
charm  to  their  songs,  so  that  an  inferior  singer  shall  please  us 
more  than  one  that  ranks  high,  according  to  the  accepted 
standard,  it  remains  to  ask  why  it  should  be  so.  Why,  I  mean, 
should  the  mere  likeness  to  a  human  tone  in  a  little  singing-bird 
impart  so  great  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  when  the  undoubtedly 
human-like  voices  of  many  non-passerine  species  do  not  as  a  role 
affect  us  in  the  same  way?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  in  the 
multitude  of  species  that  resemble  us  in  their  voices  a  few,  out- 
side of  the  order  of  singers,  that  do  give  us  a  pleasure  similar  to 
that  imparted  by  the  willow-wren,  swallow,  and  tree-pipit.  Thus, 
among  British  birds  we  have  the  wood-pigeon,  and  perhaps  the 
turtle-dove ;  the  green  woodpecker,  with  his  laugh-like  cry ;  the 
cuckoo,  a  universal  favourite  on  account  of  his  double  fluty  call ; 
and  (to  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  superstitious)  the  wood-* 
owl,  a  most  musical  night-singer ;  and  the  curlew,  with,  in  a  less 
degree,  various  other  shore  birds.  But  in  a  majority  of  the  larger 
birds  of  all  orders  the  effect  produced  is  different,  and  often  the 
reverse  of  pleasant.  Or  if  such  sounds  delight  us,  the  feeling 
differs  in  character  from  that  produced  by  the  melodious  singer, 
and  is  mainly  due  to  that  wildness  with  which  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy expressed  by  such  sounds.  Human-like  voices  are  found 
among  the  auks,  loons,  and  grebes ;  eagles  and  falcons ;  cuckoos, 
pigeons,  goatsuckers,  owls,  crows,  rails,  ducks,  waders,  and  galli- 
naceous birds.  The  cries  and  shrieks  of  some  among  these,  particu- 
larly when  heard  in  the  dark  hours,  in  deep  woods  and  marshes 
and  other  solitary  places,  profoundly  impress  and  even  startle  the 
mind,  and  have  given  rise  all  the  world  over  to  numberless 
superstitious  beliefs.  Such  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed  from 
devils,  or  from  demons  inhabiting  woods  and  waters  and  all 
desert  places ;  from  night-wandering  witches ;  spirits  sent  to 
prophesy  death  or  disaster;  ghosts  of  dead  men  and  women 
wandering  by  night  about  the  world  in  search  of  a  way  out  of  it ; 
and  sometimes  human  beings  who,  burdened  with  dreadful  crimes 
or  irremediable  griefs,  have  been  changed  into  birds.  The  three 
British  species  best  known  on  account  of  their  supernatural 
character  have  very  remarkable  voices  with  a  human  sound  in 
them ;  the  raven  with  his  angry,  barking  cry  and  deep,  solemn 
croak ;  the  booming  bittern ;  and  the  white  or  church  owl,  with 
his  sepulchral  screech. 

It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  various  sensations  excited  in  ua 
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by  the  cries,  moans,  and  screams,  and  the  more  or  less  musical 
notes  of  different  species,  are  due  to  the  human  emotions  which 
they  express  or  seem  to  express.  If  the  voice  simulates  that  of  a 
maniac,  or  of  a  being  tortured  in  body  or  mind,  or  overcome  "with 
grief,  or  maddened  with  terror,  the  blood-curdling  and  other 
Bensations  proper  to  the  occasion  will  be  experienced ;  only,  if  we 
are  familiar  with  the  sound  or  know  its  cause,  the  sensation  will 
be  weak.  Similarly,  if  in  some  deep,  silent  wood  we  are  suddenly 
startled  by  a  loud  human  whistle  or  shouted  ^  Hi ! '  although  we 
may  know  that  a  bird,  somewhere  in  that  waste  of  foliage  around 
us,  uttered  the  shout,  we  yet  cannot  help  experiencing  the 
feelings — a  combination  of  curiosity,  amusement,  and  irritation — 
which  we  should  have  if  some  friend  or  some  human  being  had 
hailed  us  while  purposely  keeping  out  of  sight.  Finally,  if  the 
bird-sounds  resemble  refined,  bright,  and  highly  musical  human 
voices,  the  voices,  let  us  say,  of  young  girls  in  conversation, 
expressive  of  various  beautiful  qualities — sympathy,  tenderness, 
innocent  mirth,  and  overflowing  gladness  of  heart — the  effect  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  delightful. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  masterly  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  love  of  music  in  his  Psychology,  writes :  '  While  the  tones  of 
anger  and  authority  are  harsh  and  coarse,  the  tones  of  sympathy 
and  refinement  are  relatively  gentle  and  of  agreeable  timbre. 
That  is  to  say,  the  timbre  is  associated  in  experience  with  the 
receipt  of  gratification,  has  acquired  a  pleasure-giving  quality, 
and  consequently  the  tones  which  in  music  have  an  allied  timbre 
become  pleasure-giving  and  are  called  beautifoL  Not  that  this 
is  the  sole  cause  of  their  pleasure-giving  quality.  .  .  .  Still,  in 
recalling  the  tones  of  instruments  which  approach  the  tones  of 
the  human  voice,  and  observing  that  they  seem  beautiful  in 
proportion  to  their  approach,  we  see  that  this  secondary  aesthetic 
element  is  important.' 

As  with  instruments,  so  it  is  with  bird  voices ;  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  expressive  of 
sympathy,  refinement,  and  other  beautiful  qualities,  they  will 
seem  beautiful — in  some  cases  even  more  beautiful  than  those 
which,  however  high  they  may  rank  in  other  ways,  are  yet  without 
this  secondary  aesthetic  element. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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Suspense. 


WITHOUT,  I  sit  in  the  sun ; 
Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain ; 
The  little  school-children  run 

Merrily  down  the  lane, 
A  rosebud  of  health  each  one. 
Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain ; 
Without,  I  sit  in  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  hot  here  without, 

Beating  on  brow  and  breast ; 
The  swifts  go  crying  about 

The  straw-thatched  human  nest, 
And  fidnt  rings  the  children's  shout — 

For  the  voice  of  an  unknown  Gruest 
My  sick  heart  listens  without. 

He  lies  within  in  his  pain  ; 

Without,  I  sit  in  the  sun ; 
Through  young  grass  sweet  with  the  rain 

Bobin  and  blackbird  run — 
They  flute  for  my  firiend  in  vain  ! 

I  sit  without  in  the  sun ; 
Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain ! 


Ada  Smith. 


The  Typewriting  Clerk. 

CHAPTER  I. 

*  ]\if  ISS  LOWE,  I  don't  think  you  are  attending,  are  yon  ? ' 

iU.  It  was  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year  that  he  had 
found  occasion  for  such  a  complaint,  and  even  then  her  wan- 
dering thoughts  were  not  more  than  half  arrested  by  the 
reprimand. 

^I  beg  pardon!  The  fact  is,  old  Uncle  Joseph  is  gone  at 
last.' 

Not  having  the  remotest  idea  who  her  Uncle  Joseph  might 
be,  and  rather  impatient  of  his  intrusion,  dead  or  alive,  into  that 
particular  office,  Mr.  Dalwood  was  not  inclined  to  waste  too  much 
sympathy. 

*  I'm  sorry/  he  murmured  vaguely.  *  But  about  this  letter.  Will 

you  be  good  enough  to '  and  he  reiterated  his  instructions 

before  closing  the  glazed  pigeon-hole  that  separated  his  sanctum 
from  the  small  office  where  the  typist  and  her  machine  waited 
upon  his  instructions.  Beyond  her,  again,  was  the  outer  office, 
fronting  the  street,  and  containing  the  only  other  clerk — a  married 
man  with  at  least  five  good  and  hungry  reasons  for  being  sober 
and  industrious. 

The  letter  was  quickly  done,  and  as  no  other  business  followed 
immediately.  Miss  Lowe  was  able  to  put  both  elbows  restfolly  on 
the  table  and  stare  out  into  a  sort  of  back  yard  or  (by  courtesy) 
garden,  which  was  gravelled,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a 
melancholy  little  fountain,  which  played  perpetually,  and  always 
by  itself.  In  the  basin  of  this  fountain  various  gold  fish  took 
their  pleasure  sadly,  being  found  more  often  than  not  comatose 
and  swollen  on  their  shingly  beds,  and  evidently  requiring  medical 
aid.  Being  a  business  house,  nobody  cared  much  about  them,  so 
they  languished  and  died  of  obscure  piscatorial  diseases.  Perhaps 
Hester  Lowe  unknowingly  hastened  their  ends  by  the  bestowal  of 
injudicious  dainties  as  she  passed  to  and  fro ;  but  in  reality  the 
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dejected  little  fountain  appealed  more  to  her  sympathies,  being 
almost  the  only  thing  to  look  at  oat  of  window.  To*day,  how- 
ever, she  oould  think  of  nothing  properly  but  the  legacy,  which 
had  been  most  unwillingly  ceded  to  her  by  Uncle  Joseph,  whose 
grief  at  being  unable  to  take  it  away  with  him  had  embittered  his 
last  years. 

Five  thousand  pounds  sounded  unctuous  spoken,  looked  fat 
and  well  liking  on  paper,  yet  the  fortunate  legatee  could  con- 
template it  without  being  unduly  dazzled.  True,  it  lifted  off,  for 
good  and  all,  the  fear  of  a  penniless  old  age,  which  had  often 
oppressed  her ;  but  in  other  ways,  as  she  knew,  there  might  be 
disadvantages  connected  with  it.  Money  was  a  direct  incentive 
to  idleness,  and  the  remembrance  of  desultory  years  spent  without 
aim  or  purpose  was  bitter  to  her  still.  Money  might  mean  a 
return  to  the  old  sloth  and  self-indulgence,  neither  of  which  bad 
a  grain  of  real  happiness  in  them.  To  lose  now  the  self-respect 
which  the  earning  of  her  own  bread  had  caused  to  grow  and 
thrive,  would  be  a  loss  without  any  possible  compensation.  Of 
course,  to  be  caged  in  that  little  glass  den — ^which  had  been  once 
a  conservatory — for  so  much  of  each  day  was  both  dull  and 
&tiguing,  but  it  made  the  after-hours  of  rest  and  recreation  so 
unspeakably  delicious,  that  tea,  after  office  duties  were  over,  in 
the  cosiness  of  her  own  room,  was  a  dissipation  in  itself.  The 
delight  of  leaving  school  can  only  be  purchased  by  having  been 
in  it ;  of  that  she  felt  assured,  and  stayed  thinking  it  all  out  until 
long  past  her  official  time  to  go. 

^  Suppose  I  give  up  this  drudgery  and  retire  on  this  fortune 
of  mine,  what  shall  I  become?  Why,  nothing  but  a  loafer  and  a 
vagabond,  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  gather  round  a  public- 
house  on  a  Sunday  morning.  That  I  shall  probably  go  to  church 
will  make  no  real  difference  between  us,  save  in  the  eyes  of 
respectability.'  So  she  decided  to  alter  little  or  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  life,  except  in  a  few  small  matters,  which 
showed  that  in  spite  of  a  certain  largeness  of  mind  she  had 
distinctly  feminine  notions  upon  many  things. 

*  On  the  strength  of  this  I'll  order  some  good  boots.  In  future 
each  boot  on  every  foot  shall  cost  at  least  ten  shillings ;  and  Til 
get  a  pair  of  real  sealskin  gloves  for  next  winter,  and  I'll  have  a 
fowl  every  Sunday  for  dinner.' 

Having  made  the  tyi)ewriter  a  passive  confidant  of  these 
demoralising  extravagances,  she  covered  it  up  and  fared  forth 
gaily  into  the  whirling  disBipatiopp  Qf  Pulvertop  High  Street,  Ju^ 
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as  she  was  passing  a  shop  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  ball — ^an 
absurd  little  ball  of  rubber,  and  shining  with  scarlet  paint.  Two* 
pence  secured  her  this  treasure,  which  she  presented  surrepti- 
tiously the  next  morning  to  the  dejected  little  fountain.  To  all 
appearances  the  gift  was  acceptable,  and  the  sight  of  that  gaudy 
little  ball  bounding  and  whirling  under  the  austere  nose  of  law 
itself  was  a  distinct  mental  refreshment  to  hen  Yes.  Francis 
Dalwood  was  a  lawyer,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  but  if 
his  elder  brother  had  lived  to  take  the  practice,  he  would  have 
willingly  chosen  some  other  path  in  life,  perhaps  with  less  plod- 
ding labour  in  it.  Vaguest  rumour  hinted  that  in  his  student 
days  he  had  been  unsettled  of  purpose,  and  restive  under  the 
constraints  of  his  work ;  but  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  or  was  so  now, 
there  was  no  indication.  The  professional  mask  was  perfect,  and 
he  seemed  as  plodding  and  punctual  as  his  {iEtther  before  him.  Of 
the  woman  who  took  down  his  instructions  in  shorthand  before 
typewriting  them  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  To  him  she  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  typewriting  machinery,  and  the  glazed 
pigeon-hole  nught  have  been  a  great  gulf  dividing  them,  instead 
of  what  it  was.  If  asked  concerning  her,  he  would  have  admitted 
her  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  perhaps  added  that  she  was  a 
well-conducted  young  woman.  But  this  last  would  have  been 
quite  an  afterthought,  and  of  that  part  of  her  which  had  pitied 
and  consoled  even  the  lonely  little  fountain,  he  hadn't  the  remotest 
conception.  She  came,  she  did  her  work,  she  went,  and  that  was 
all.  Now  it  is  proverbial  that  even  kingly  dignity  is  not  exempt 
from  the  respectful  observation  of  a  cat ;  and  as  she  had  a  heart 
singularly  at  leisure  from  itself,  and  only  the  fountain  and  her 
employer  to  study  in  the  intervals  of  business,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  human  interest  should  easily  win.  It  would  have  been 
an  utter  surprise  to  Francis  Dalwood  to  leam  how  well  this 
apparent  automaton  understood  him,  and  sympathised  with  the 
troubles  and  perplexities  of  his  professional  life.  It  did  not  take 
her  long  to  leam  from  his  very  footstep  in  the  adjacent  room  whether 
things  were  going  ill  or  well  with  him  ;  and  when  he  paced  mono- 
tonously up  and  down,  perhaps  through  half  a  morning,  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  official  receiver  had  made  another  heavy 
call  upon  the  unfortunate  shareholder  of  a  broken  bank.  This 
disastrous  bit  of  property  had  been  left  him  by  his  father,  in  all 
possible  good  faith,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  millstone  round  his 
neck,  which  had  to  be  dragged  with  every  step  he  took.  To  be 
rebellious  uKider  this  hei^vy  yoke  w{»  only  natural,  and  y^t  such 
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tliiDgg  before  now  have  been  known  to  be  the  reBistance  that 
moulds  a  man's  character  into  strength. 

If  Hester  had  been  a  woman  of  vainer  and  smaller  mind,  hia 
total  ignoring  of  her  might  easily  have  checked  the  sympathy 
that  was  growing  warmer  every  week,  and  beginning  to  take 
practical  shape  in  her  thoughts ;  but  being  by  nature  both  kindly 
and  generous,  she  accepted  the  position  with  a  quaint  resignation 
that  saw  the  humorous  side  of  it.  Besides,  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  and  still  remain  anonymous,  both  in 
and  out  of  Ddverton  I  She  had  proved  this  again  and  again  since 
her  accession  to  fortune,  yet  no  one  dreamt  of  taxing  her  with 
the  quiet  help  that  seemed  to  come  when  most  needed.  Even 
the  collecting  churchwardens  had  not  been  able  to  trace  that  half^ 
sovereign  which  appeared  every  Sunday  in  the  bag  to  its  rightful 
source. 

So  it  happened  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  month  after  month 
she  identified  herself  more  and  more  with  the  perplexities  of  her 
employer.  Such  a  foolish  preoccupation  showed  a  want  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  mere  fact  that  every  tone  of  his  voice  betrayed 
accurately  to  her  the  fluctuations  of  desponding  courage  and 
energy,  indicated  that  her  quick  perceptions  might  have  been 
better  employed  attending  to  her  own  interests  instead  of 
his. 

The  time  came  when,  instead  of  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down, 
he  would  sit  despondingly  with  bowed  head.  She  could  just  see 
the  blurred  outlines  through  the  frosted  glass  of  the  pigeon-hole, 
and  then,  in  her  anxiety  for  him,  the  tapping  of  the  typewriter 
would  cease. 

'It's  pulling  him  under;  of  that  I  am  certain;  and  this 
business  will  go  bankrupt  unless ^ 

She  thought  about  it  until  she  could  think  of  nothing  else — 
until  she  could  not  rest  while  the  thing  remained  undone.  So 
entirely  had  she  placed  the  weight  of  his  harassments  on  her 
own  shoulders,  that  to  alleviate  them  seemed  as  natural  as  the 
half-sovereign  in  the  collecting-bag.  She  saw  nothing  strange  or 
unusual  in  it.  He  wanted  the  money,  she  did  not,  and  that 
settled  it.  As  the  outcome  of  her  determination,  and  through  the 
agency  of  those  whom  she  had  wellnigh  sworn  to  secresy,  he  found 
one  morning  on  his  table  a  letter  containing  twenty  halves  of  crisp 
bank-notes,  and  the  notes  were  for  a  hundred  pounds  a  piece.  It 
was  a  munificent  gift,  costing  her  as  yet  very  little,  as  she  had 
already  decided  against  using  the  money  for  herself;  and  if  only 
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Bhe  had  bestowed  it  on  the  clerk  with  the  five  hungry  children  it 
might  have  meant  compound  interest  to  all  concerned. 

Francis  Dalwood,  hardly  daring  to  believe  his  own  eyes,  read 
the  businesslike  note  that  accompanied  this  apparently  heaven- 
sent denouement  of  all  his  difficulties.  It  contained  nothing  but 
an  official  assurance  that  the  other  halves  would  follow  promptly 
on  the  announced  receipt  of  the  first ;  that  they  were  a  free  gift 
from  some  grateful  client,  and  that  he  desired  to  make  known  his 
gratitude  but  not  his  name.  This  was  all ;  and  cudgel  his  brains 
as  he  might,  Mr.  Dalwood  could  not  think  of  any  client  who  owed 
and  paid  gratitude  on  such  a  magnificent  scale.  He  was  a  long, 
long  time  over  his  correspondence  that  morning,  and  Hester,  who 
knew  perfectly  the  contents  of  one  of  his  letters,  felt  nervously  self- 
conscious.  With  noiseless  touches  she  played  tunes  on  the  keys 
of  the  typewriter,  and  began  to  feel  really  desperate  before  the 
glazed  shutter  was  pulled  back.  She  looked  up  quickly,  search- 
ingly,  to  see  the  result  of  her  handiwork,  but  the  professional 
mask  showed  nothing  through,  not  even  a  sparkle  of  new  hope  in 
the  eyes.  It  was  her  first  disappointment  in  the  transaction,  and 
many  more  were  to  follow.  Yet  surely  he  stood  a  little  more 
upright,  as  though  a  weight  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders.  In 
dictating  to  her,  his  voice  sounded  precisely  as  usual ;  but  as  she 
was  a  little  slow  that  morning,  he  looked  half  absently  out  of 
window. 

*  What  has  that  fountain  got  hold  of  this  morning  ? ' 

She  followed  his  careless  eyes  with  the  strained  scrutiny  of  her 
own ;  for  to  have  been  identified  just  then  with  that  absurdly  frivo- 
lous little  ball  would  only  have  been  one  degree  better  than  being 
found  guilty  of  the  bank-notes. 

*  It's —it's  2^  holly  isn't  it?'  she  inquired,  looking  painfully 
short-sighted.     *  Dear  me !  how  very  odd ! ' 

But  she  saw  then,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  had  forgotten 
her  and  the  dictation,  and  was  looking  at  the  little  ball  without 
seeing  it,  with  a  most  unbusinesslike  smile.  He  was  doing 
nothing  but  just  remembering  the  two  thousand,  and  all  it  could 
do  for  him.  With  a  smile  on  her  face  that  reflected  his,  she 
punctuated  blandly  with  a  full  stop,  and  sat  waiting  his  pleasure. 
When  he  suddenly  returned  to  business  she  was,  as  usual,  auto- 
matically grave. 

*  Where  are  you,  please  ? ' 

' "  I  must  remind  you  that  in  the  matter  of " '  she  said  ; 

*  and  then  there  is  a  ftiU  stop !  * 
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He  frowned  impatiently  at  his  stupidity  and  hers. 

'  A  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  ?  Miss  Lowe,  what 
are  you  thinking  about  ? ' 

Between  them  they  put  the  matter  right,  and  then  the  shutter 
was  drawn  to  again.  Only  in  that  one  action  alone  did  he  appear 
to  recognise  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  woman  and  not  a  machine, 
for  he  always  shut  her  out  gently,  using  no  haste  and  making 
little  sound.  A  rough,  curt  flinging  to  of  that  shutter  would  have 
jarred  her  again  and  again. 

For  a  little  while  things  went  much  as  usual,  except  that  Mr. 
Dalwood's  business  seemed  to  draw  him  rather  frequently  to 
town.  Then,  to  the  general  surprise,  he  took  a  house — quite  a 
fashionable  house — which  had  been  recently  built,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  quiet  little  town,  and  the  rumour  sprang  up  that  of 
course  he  was  going  to  get  married.  The  clerk  and  Hester  Lowe 
were  busily  plied  with  questions;  but  the  one  knew  nothing 
definitely,  and  the  other,  full  of  vague  disquietude,  never  encou- 
raged gossip  concerning  her  employer.  Just  six  weeks  after  that 
unaccountable  windfall  which  had  so  smoothed  the  path  before 
him,  he  gave  her  notice  to  leave.  The  dismissal  was  not  unkindly 
done,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  necessary  business. 

^  I  am  making  changes  here,'  he  told  her,  '  which  will  oblige 
me  to  keep  two  regular  clerks,  who  will  reside  in  this  house  when 
I  have  left  it.' 

Like  a  snow-shower  his  words  seemed  to  cover  all  her  thoughts 
with  a  curious  blankness,  so  that  only  here  and  there  could  peep 
forth  a  tiny  blade  of  humour. 

^  Am  I  not,  then,  a  regular  clerk  ?' 

^  You  are  certainly,  but  not  precisely  in  the  way  I  mean.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  all  possible  help  in  the  way  of 
references.' 

I  doubt  if  she  even  thanked  him.  Somehow  she  had  thought 
confidently  of  sitting  and  working  in  that  glass  case,  with  every 
day  and  hour  brightened  by  seeing  her  money  turned  to  good  and 
useful  account,  by  hearing  no  more  restless  pacings  to  and  fro,  by 
seeing  his  face  glow  brighter  with  every  prosperous  year.  These 
were  stupid,  idle  fancies  for  any  business  woman  to  have,  and 
their  result  proved  them  folly. 

He  certainly  missed  her,  the  morning  after  her  final  departure, 
when,  in  pursuance  of  old  custom,  he  threw  open  the  pigeon-hole 
and  found  nothipg  but  orderly  blankness ;  still  it  was  only  as  a 
map  might  paiss  the  darns  ip  his  pocks  by  fipding  holes  there 
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iftste^d.  In  gazing  at  the  idle  typewriter  it  struck  him  that  Miss 
Lowe  had  foolishly  gone  without  those  generously  worded  testi- 
monials which  he  was  so  willing  to  give;  and,  knowing  quite 
by  chance  that  she  was  still  in  Ddverton,  he  determined  to 
call  and  put  this  little  matter  right,  because  she  had  certainly 
done  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  poverty  had  called 
her* 

Hester  Lowe  had  two  rooms  in  a  staid  little  house  standing  just 
where  town  merged  itself  definitely  into  country ;  and  as  he  was 
ushered  in  by  the  landlady,  and  his  former  clerk  rose  to  receive  him, 
he  thought  at  first  it  was  some  stranger.  She  had  been  out  paying 
the  last  of  her  small  debts — amongst  others  the  Sabbatical  fowl^ 
which  had  been  tough  and  flavourless  for  at  least  three  Sundays — • 
and,  coming  in  damp  and  dispirited,  had  changed  the  official  serge 
for  some  soft,  womanly  garment,  which  here  and  there  rippled 
into  frills  and  fluffiness.  The  face,  too,  was  different,  being  both 
pale  and  wistful ;  for  she  was  standing,  not  undismayed,  at  this 
cross-road  of  her  life,  quite  uncertain  which  way  to  go.  Not  for 
a  moment  could  he  reconcile  this  woman  with  the  one  he  had 
come  to  see.  She  was  so  different,  and  her  surroundings  aided 
and  abetted  the  illusion,  having  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
with  the  little  glass  den. 

'  I  called  to  remind  you  about  the  testimonial.  You  ought  to 
have  it  before  leaving  Dulverton.' 

^  Oh,  a  reference  ?    Thanks.    But  I  doubt  if  it  is  needed.' 

He  sat  down,  and  drew  pen  and  ink,  which  were  close  at 
hand,  towards  him. 

'  You  will  find  it  is  much  needed.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any*- 
thing  in  view?'    He  was  writing  as  he  spoke. 

*  No — nothing  in  view.' 

He  frowned  a  little  and  went  scratching  on* 

*  Miss  H.  Lowe — what  does  H.  stand  for  ?  It  is  better^with 
the  full  name.' 

*  Hester.' 

So  he  didn't  even  know  as  much  as  that  about  her ;  and  the 
scraping  pen  set  her  teeth  on  edge. 

'  There,'  he  said,  handing  it  to  her ;  '  will  that  do  ?  If  not,  I 
will  add  anything  you  please.' 

She  read  the  few  formal  words  bearing  witness  to  her  worth 
and  diligence,  while  he  glanced  round  the  room,  marvelling  what 
a  woman  could  do  with  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

*  It  will  do  ezceUently/  she  said.    *  Thank  jou/ 
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^  I  doubt  if  it  is  quite  enough,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it. 
Give  it  back.     I  will  add  a  little  more.' 

But  her  grasp  tightened  on  the  sheet  of  paper. 

^  You  have  said  quite  enough.  I  like  that  word  "  iaithfal." 
It  really  expresses  everything.' 

He  glanced  up  into  the  soft,  serious  £ace  above  him,  and  fully 
realised  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  really  seen  her,  and 
the  thought  struck  him  that  a  man  hurt  and  in  pain  would  find 
comfort  in  such  a  face  bending  over  and  soothing  him. 

At  parting  they  shook  hands. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said, '  I  feel  now  that  I  haven't  been  half 
nice  enough  to  you.  It  must  have  been  terribly  dull  work  for 
you.' 

^  Not  at  all.  You  never  bullied  me — ^I  should  have  hated 
that — and  you  paid  me  punctually.    What  more  was  necessary  ?* 

She  didn't  mean  to  be  bitter,  yet  he  went  away  distinctly 
remorseful.  After  he  was  gone  she  laughed  quietly  and  then 
wiped  her  eyes. 

'  It's  really  very  comical  when  one  looks  at  it,'  she  said.  '  And 
if  ever  a  person  turned  herself  out  of  a  situation  by  her  own  act 
and  deed,  I  am  that  person.     It's  really  very  comical !' 

And  she  wiped  her  eyes  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  two  years  before  Hester  Lowe  came  back  to  Dulverton,  just 
to  please  herself  with  a  sight  of  the  place  she  liked  so  welL  Why 
it  drew  her  so,  she  hardly  knew;  still,  it  would  certainly  be 
pleasant  to  find  out  how  much  of  thriving  prosperity  her  money 
had  brought  to  the  man  who  had  needed  it  more  than  she. 
Through  the  two  years  she  had  followed  his  career  in  imagination, 
endowing  him  first  with  that  rumoured  wife,  and  then,  in  process 
of  time,  with  an  heir  to  the  property.  It  was  castle-building  on  a 
most  unselfish  scale,  without  the  least  fear  of  structural  weakness ; 
for  in  all  her  thoughts  of  him  he  was  invariably  happy  and 
successful. 

Now  Dulverton  being  on  a  branch  line,  she  had  to  change  at 
the  junction,  which  was  just  then  crowded  with  people  returning 
firom  some  local  races.  The  majority  were  somewhat  noisy  and 
rough,  so  Hester  stood  quietly  on  one  side,  an  interested  and 
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amused  looker-on.  When  the  branch  train  drew  up  there  was 
something  of  a  scuffle  for  places,  and  in  the  confusion  she  found 
herself  hustled  into  a  first-class  carriage,  without  any  legal  right 
to  be  there,  for  she  was  travelling  third.  The  compartment  was 
soon  fall  of  noisy  men,  who  were  obviously  of  the  bookmaking 
fraternity,  and  whose  comments  on  the  day's  doings  were  suffi* 
ciently  loud  and  hilarious  to  make  her  wish  she  had  chosen  a 
quieter  day  for  her  journey.  The  train  was  just  on  the  move 
when  some  one  got  in ;  but  Hester  never  even  turned  away  from 
her  window  until  the  salutation  addressed  to  this  late  comer  stung 
her  into  attention. 

'Halloo,  Dalwood!  You  cut  it  rather  too  fine,  my  dear 
fellow!' 

Before  turning  her  head  she  had  time  to  resent  the  unpleasant 
familiarity  of  address.  Surely  Mr.  Dalwood — who  had  carried 
himself  proudly  in  past  days — ^would  reprove  such  impertinent 
freedom,  and  she  almost  waited  to  hear  his  curt  repudiation  before 
looking  at  him.  But  it  never  came,  and  as  her  startled  eyes 
surveyed  him  she  began  to  understand  why ;  for  the  man  looked 
not  much  above  these  his  associates,  save  that  he  had  once  been  a 
gentleman.  Without  being  actually  tipsy,  his  face  was  flushed 
with  drinking,  and  the  flush  looked  deep,  as  if  it  had  been  there 
some  time.  His  clear  eyes  had  become  flickering  and  uncertain, 
and  his  clothes,  though  good,  were  slovenly  and  ill  cared  for.  His 
manner  was  the  manner  of  a  man  going  fast  downhill ;  his  laugh 
had  recklessness  and  no  shadow  of  merriment  in  it.  The  bitter 
shame  of  seeing  him  so,  made  her  turn  away  before  he  could 
recognise  her ;  and,  sitting  in  dismayed  misery  with  averted  head, 
she  tried  to  think  what  had  brought  him  to  this.  '  His  wife  must 
be  a  bad  woman.  Nothing  but  that  could  have  changed  hjm  so.' 
So  she  thought  while  listening  to  the  desultory  bursts  of  talk. 

*  Your  luck's  been  bad  to-day,  Dalwood,  hasn't  it?'  inquired 
one  of  them,  who  was  evidently  uproarious  with  good  fortune. 

'  My  luck  always  is  bad,  not  having  the  experience  of  you 
fellows.  Fortunate  gambling  requires,  I  find,  a  Hberal  education 
and  broad  views  of  neighbourly  duty.' 

That  he  despised  them  no  less  than  himself  was  evident ;  but 
they  chose  to  ignore  his  contempt,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
liberal  education. 

*  You'll  finish  the  evening  with  us,  at  any  rate ;  it's  not  worth 
parting  company  now,  after  such  a  jolly  day.' 

He  may  have  had  his  own  ideas  concerning  the  joUy  day,  bat 
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he  assented  carelessly  enough,  as  though  his  time  was  an  idle  and 
useless  commodity.  In  her  distress  at  this  feital  self-surrender 
she  faced  him  again,  quite  unconscious  of  the  shock  and  despair 
in  her  look.  This  time,  in  spite  of  the  rather  dim  light,  he 
recognised  her,  and  even  the  flush  of  wine  fiided  and  grew  less ; 
for  her  fistce  in  its  distress  was  as  some  clear  mirror,  showing  him 
what  he  had  become.  The  half-made  attempt  to  raise  his  hat  was 
deliberately  arrested,  and  she  saw  that  a  gentlemanly  instinct 
made  him  refuse  to  identify  her  ever  so  remotely  with  the 
company  he  was  in.  For  the  rest  of  the  short  journey  he 
remained  absolutely  silent,  nor  even  glanced  at  her  again.  At 
Dulverton  Station  they  all  got  out,  some  of  the  gentlemen  being 
unsteady  on  their  legs,  and  it  was  more  particularly  these  who 
suggested  an  immediate  visit  to  the  station  hotel  for  refreshment 
after  the  fiettigues  of  the  journey.  Now  Hester  was  not  a  parti* 
cularly  brave  or  strong-minded  woman,  but  when  she  saw  the 
most  unsteady  gentleman  of  all  &miliarly  seize  Francis  Dal  wood's 
arm,  for  greater  security  and  to  make  sure  of  his  companionship, 
she  acted  as  few  women  would  have  found  courage  to  act.  Quite 
regardless  of  appearances,  she  went  deliberately  up  to  Mr.  Dalwood, 
who  was  the  very  centre  of  this  unpleasing  group,  and  addressed 
him  without  hesitation. 

^  Mr.  Dalwood,  I  believe  we  are  going  the  same  way.  May  I 
walk  with  you  as  it  is  growing  so  dark  ? ' 

He  looked  at  the  pale  £ace,  so  earnest  and  set,  and  laughed  a 
little — gently  at  the  notion  of  his  way  and  hers  being  the  same ; 
but  when  the  man  at  his  side  laughed  too,  after  quite  another 
fiftshion,  Dalwood  shook  him  off  as  he  might  have  shaken  off 
something  vile.  '  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  Miss  Lowe.'  And 
without  another  word  or  look  at  those  others,  he  moved  away  by 
her  side.  They  walked  silently  together,  for  Hester  was  quite 
unequal  to  conversational  platitudes  just  then,  while  he  was  won- 
dering what  strange  whim  had  brought  her  back  there,  in  time  to 
see  the  completion  of  his  ruin — she  who  had  once  said  that  to  be 
fedthful  meant  everything.  He  had  often  thought  of  that  wist-* 
fully  spoken  answer,  since  he  had  become  unfiuthful  to  himself. 
As  they  passed  the  house  he  had  taken  two  years  ago,  she  saw 
bills  flaunting  in  the  windows  announcing  a  sale,  and  also  that  it 
was  to  let,  and  turned  dumbly  upon  him,  as  though  afraid  to  ask 
what  it  meant. 

*  Things  have  altered,  Miss  Lowe,  since  you  were  here — ^and 
not,  as  jou  perceive,  for  the  better.    You  are  going  to  the  same 
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lodgings  ? '  He  took  her  assent  for  granted ;  and  as  they  went  up 
the  quiet,  orderly  street,  with  shops  abeady  shuttered,  she  thought 
it  looked  as  though  a  faneral  had  just  passed  through. 

At  the  door  of  the  quiet  little  house  she  paused  to  thank  and 
bid  him  good-bye,  but  as  though  he  felt  a  certain  strength  and 
comfort  in  that  trembling  hand  of  hers,  he  asked  permission  to 
come  inside.  '  You  will  find  everyone  open-mouthed  and  eloquent 
concerning  my  misdeeds,  but  I  have  a  fancy  to  tell  you  the  tale 
myself.  May  I  ? '  The  landlady's  effusive  welcome  was  cut  short 
by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Dalwood,  and  the  two  were  soon  left  alone 
together  in  the  room  that  she  had  made  so  pretty  and  homelike 
in  the  old  days.  There  was  nothing  particularly  pretty  about  it 
now,  but  as  she  silently  made  the  tea  and  gave  him  some,  he 
thought  again,  and  with  more  knowledge,  that  a  man  hurt  and  in 
pain  would  like  such  a  face  as  hers  about  him.  It  did  not  even 
strike  him  as  odd  that  he  should  confide  unreservedly  in  her,  so 
strongly  did  her  pity  and  grief  break  down  the  barriers  between 
them. 

^  It  is  a  short  story — and,  I  fear,  a  hopelessly  common  one,  yet 
a  little  difficult  to  tell.  If  I  weary  you  by  too  many  words,  you 
must  remember  how  often  I  have  wearied  myself  by  thinking — and 
regretting — but  to  no  good  purpose.  I  may  as  well  state  frankly 
that  firom  the  very  first  I  hated  this  place  and  the  work  I  had  to 
do,  but  had  sense  enough  then  to  Tiide  this  firom  my  clients  and 
others,  who  knew  me  only  as  the  plodding,  careful  man  of  busi- 
ness. But  in  deceiving  them  I  could  never  deceive  myself,  and 
such  a  sameness  of  days,  without  excitement  or  change,  was  almost 
intolerable.  Still,  I  did,  work,  because  I  wanted  to  earn  enough 
money  to  many  the  sister  of  a  great  chum  of  mine  in  the  student 
days  ;  he  was  much  richer  than  I,  but  our  mutual  love  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  made  us  boon  companions.  This  hope,  which  was 
not  without  encouragement,  kept  me  drudging  on ;  but,  as  perhaps 
you  know,  I  lost  money  instead  of  gaining  it,  by  the  failure  of  that 
bank.  Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  could  I  keep  my  head 
above  water,  and  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  my 

desire  when  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happened but  I  am 

tiring  you,  surely ;  you  look  so  white  ?  * 

*  Oh  I  why  do  you  stop  ?    I  want  to  hear  all — att ! ' 

And  he  obeyed  without  understanding  her  wakening  fear  of 

her  own  handiwork.     '  The  occurrence  I  speak  of  was  nothing  less 

than  the  anonymous  gift  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  to  this  day 

I  am  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  donor.     I  wrote  accepting  it 
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gladly  as  a  loan  free  of  interedt,  bat  telling  the  agents  that  in  the 
futnre  I  wonld  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  pay  it  back  if  called 
npon.  A  vain  promise  this — as  empty  as  my  life  is  now ;  but  no 
one  has  claimed  it,  and  at  the  time,  with  the  sudden  ceasing  of 
anxiety,  I  thought  my  fortune  was  made.  like  a  fool  I  launched 
out  into  most  unwise  expenditure,  and  made  changes,  all  for  the 
worse.  Not  only  were  they  unwise,  but  useless  too;  for  on  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  beauties  of  Dulverton,  Miss  Sefton  decided, 
for  good  and  all,  that  no  affection  of  mine  could  compensate  her 
for  having  to  live  in  such  a  place.  This  disappointment — for  I 
can  honestly  say  it  was  a  most  bitter  one  and  totally  unexpected — 
completely  paralysed  what  little  energy  I  had ;  and  the  uphill 
work,  which  had  always  dragged,  seemed  no  longer  worth  the 
trouble  of  doing.  I  let  myself  go— and  the  business  too-— and 
these  lapses  mean — what  you  have  seen  this  evening.  I  am  lower 
even  than  those  men,  having  known  better  things.  No  one  can 
despise  me  more  heartily  than  I  despise  myself.  I  think  it  is  the 
only  bit  of  honest  feeling  left  in  me.' 

The  story,  bad  in  itself,  was  made  worse  by  his  manner  of 
telling  it ;  and  the  apathetic  rendering  of  himself  up  to  the  caprice 
of  an  evil  destiny  without  apparently  a  struggle,  terrified  Hester. 
It  was  a  shock,  too,  to  discover  only  weakness  where  she  had 
imagined  strength  and  manful  endeavour,  and  to  feel  that  she  had 
audaciously  meddled  with  his  Ufe,  only  to  mar  it.  After  all,  her 
act  had  l)een  a  subtle  form  of  self-indulgence,  bringing  bitter 
harvest. 

'  It  was  strange  about  that  money/  she  said  fearfully.  ^  Did  you 
never  even  suspect  from  whomit  came?' 

'  Never,  really ;  but  in  my  femcifrd  moments,  when  things  troubled 
me  more  than  they  do  now,  I  have  thought  the  gift  was  evilly 
meant,  and  sent  as  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  for  nothing  ever 
prospered  with  me  after.  You  will  laugh  at  me  perhaps  when  I 
tell  you,  that  even  in  the  drudgery  of  scraping  together  enough 
for  that  rapacious  bank,  and  even  while  hating  it,  I  fdt  that  it 
was  making  a  man  of  me — that  it  was  literally  grinding  me,  little 
by  little,  into  greater  strength  and  doggedness — I  can  think  of  no 
better  word — and  when  the  money  came  it  was  like  removing  the 
strong  grip  of  a  firm  hand  from  a  runaway  horse.  Another  year 
or  two  perhaps  of  such  discipline  might  have  made  me,  what  I 
never  shall  be  now — a  decent  credit  to  my  profession,  and  not  a 
disgrace.' 

'  Stop !  «to2> !     You  do  not  knpF  what  you  ajie  saying ! ' 
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Perhaps  he  had  never  heard  such  a  cry  of  pain.    It  matched 

the  misery  on  her  face,  and  startled  him  completely  out  of  himself. 

'  Miss  Lowe,  I  am  a  fool  to  have  distressed  you  so.    It  is  as  if 

I   had  been  accusing  you,  instead  of  myself,  which  is  a  poor 

reward  for  your  kind  and  efficient  service.     I  have  often ' 

She  stopped  him,  unable  to  bear  it.  ^  Give  me  ten  minutes, 
only  ten  minutes  of  silence,  and  then — ^I  have  something  to  tell 
you.* 

With  an  attempt  to  hide  her  utter  wretchedness  from  him, 
she  lowered  the  lamp,  which  was  shining  full  on  her  £ace ;  whilst 
he,  lost  in  wonder,  looked  at  her  in  silence.  What  possible  thing 
could  she  have  to  tell  him  that  should  cause  her  such  distress  ? 
The  mere  witnessing  of  it  made  him  feel  intensely  sorry  for  her, 
and  it  was  the  healthiest  emotion  he  had  felt  for  some  time. 
While  Hester  Lowe  was  desperately  striving  after  a  means  of 
undoing  the  harm  she  had  wrought  in  all  innocence,  the  time  of 
grace  was  up.  He  hastened  it,  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  distress. 

'  Miss  Lowe,  you  are  worrying  yourself  about  nothing ;  so  let 
us  have  done  with  it.' 

Turning  slowly,  she  fi&ced  him.  'That  money,'  she  said 
miserably,  '  was  mine.     I  sent  it  to  you.' 

At  first  he  thought  her  hysterical,  and  speaking  without  sense. 

^  Fcm,  Miss  Lowe !  Impossible !  And  only  earning  sixty 
pounds  a  year ! ' 

'Can  you  not  remember  my  mentioning  the  death  of  an 
uncle  ?  He  left  me  money,  which  then  I  had  no  real  use  for ; 
and,  knowing  so  well  that  you  were  hard  driven  at  the  time  and 
greatly  harassed  for  want  of  it,  I  sent  you  the  sum  you  speak  of, 
hoping  it  would  bring  you  nothing  but  prosperity  and  good 
fortune.  Of  course  I  never  meant  you  to  know  this,  but  now  I 
dare  not  keep  silence.' 

Incredible  as  it  seemed,  he  was  somehow  forced  to  believe  it, 
and  his  eyes  slowly  sank  before  hers. 

'  If  this  be  so — and  I  cannot  doubt  your  word — ^I  ought  to  be 
most  gratefal;  but,  knowing  the  iU  use  I  have  made  of  your 
kindness,  I  am  conscious  only  of  humiliation — great  humiliation — 
that  makes  me  even  lower  than  I  thought.' 

The  fatal  indifference  was  at  last  pierced  through ;  but  to  see 
him  so  humbled  was  only  one  degree  less  painfal.  She  went 
closer,  and  laid  a  gentle  baud  upon  him. 

'  But  in  a  little  while  you  will  stand  upright.     I  am  so  sure 
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that  you  will,  because  /  daim  your  promise  of  rduming  the 
money.  Oh !  not  for  myself.  Never  think  that  for  one  moment. 
Bat  it  must  be  earned  to  buy  back  the  old  honour  and  probity, 
the  old  self-respect.  Let  us  begin  at  once— yon  in  your  old 
room,  and  I  in  the  glass  den  where  I  was  always  so  happy/ 

Her  touch  and  voice  were  both  wistfully  eloquent;  even  a 
harder  nature  than  his  might  have  been  moved  by  them  to  great 
regret. 

^  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  new  beginning,  Hester,  and  my 
work  has  passed  into  other  hands.  My  clients  have  nearly  all 
left  me.' 

'But  they  will  come  back  when  they  see  how  earnestly  we 
are  trying  to  regain  their  confidence,  when  they  see  nothing  but 
industry  and  hard  daily  striving  to  do  well.  Many,  too,  are  old 
friends  of  your  fi&ther,  and  they  will  come  back  when  they  find 
how  utterly  we  are  to  be  trusted.' 

She  could  not  have  touched  him  more  than  by  that  pathetic 
identifying  of  herself  with  his  follies  and  sins ;  yet  he  saw  no  hope. 

'  It  would  take  a  lifetime  to  build  up  the  business  again  on  its 
ruined  foundation.' 

'  A  lifetime !  That  is  not  much  to  redeem  a  thing  of  priceless 
worth.  Ill  give  mine  willingly,  to  its  last  breath.  Won't  you 
give  yours  ? ' 

She  was  kneeling  there  by  his  bowed  figure,  and  this  simple, 
solemn  dedication  of  herself  to  raising  a  sunken  wreck  took  from 
him  the  power  of  saying  one  word.  She  misunderstood  his 
silence,  and  despair  suddenly  overturned  all  self-control,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  sobbing.  '  I  say  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  lay 
the  biurden  of  a  ruined  life  upon  mine — ^a  cruel  thing,  and  it  will 
break  my  heart.' 

All  the  manliness  of  his  nature,  which  had  been  so  sadly 
crushed  and  broken,  sprang  into  new  life  at  the  agonised  appeal. 
'  I  will  begin  again,  Hester — I  swear  it — ^and  do  better,  so  help 
me  God ! ' 

So  it  was  in  this  wise  that  Hester  Lowe  came  back  to  the  old 
work  in  the  old  place.  On  the  first  morning  she  thought  the 
little  fountain  playing  by  itself  sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  welcome ; 
but  she  gave  it  no  plaything  for  many  long  months,  for  the  time 
was  a  time  of  probation.  With  her  return  to  the  gkss  den  came 
also  the  old  official  formality — in  its  outward  form  at  least — and 
in  office  hours  her  manner  was  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  always 
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been^  businesslike  and  respectfol.       But  underneath,  in  both 
employer  and  employed,  lay  a  deep  confidence  and  sympathy  that 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  the  glazed  pigeon-hole 
was  never  closed  between  them  unless  a  client  came  in.    It  was 
wonderful  how  the  struggle  to  regain  a  lost  footing,  which  seemed 
often  a  weary,  hopeless  task,  was  lightened  to  him  by  the  mere 
sight  of  her,  quietly  and   busily  occupied;  for,  with  womanly 
guile,  she  would  make  work  when  there  was  little  or  none,  just  to 
keep  him  in  heart.     But  strive  as  they  might,  he  to  work  and 
she  to  comfort  and  sustain,  it  took  years,  many  and  long,  before 
the  tide  of  confidence  turned  back  in  its  strength.     The  path 
uphill  was  slippery  and  steep ;  yet,  once  planted,  his  foot  never 
filtered,  and  any  advance  was  steadily  held  and  maintained.    He 
lost  his  youth,  and  his  fisu^  grew  lined  and  worn  before  its  time, 
but  gradually  strength  moulded  itself  out  of  weakness,  and  after 
patient  toil  and  many  disappointments  came  success  at  last.   Once 
more  he  was  held  in  honour  and  esteem  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  knew  himself  their  trusted  adviser — knew  himself, 
moreover,  to  be  worthy  of  this  trust,  yet  in  all  humility.    At  last 
the  day  came  when  he  could  go  to  Hester  and  absolve  himself  of 
a  portion  of  his  debt. 

^  There  is  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank,  Hester,  that  is  yours. 
The  business  is  fully  worth  another  thousand,  and  that  is  yours 
too.    Tell  me  if  at  last  I  stand  upright  before  you.' 

*  Always,'  she  answered  clearly,  although  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  thankful  tears.  ^  Always  from  the  very  first.  And  now  I 
can  leave  Dulverton  in  peace  and  content,  knowing  all  is  well  with 
you.' 

They  were  walking  towards  the  golden  sunsetting,  and  he 
answered  her  smilingly,  although,  like  hers,  his  eyes  were  wet. 
*  And  where  will  you  go,  Hester  ?  I  must  know  that  in  order  to 
fetch  you  back  again,  unless  I  can  detain  you  before  you  start.' 

The  slight  playfulness  cancelled  not  an  atom  of  the  true 
and  tender  feeling,  nor  did  she  even  pretend  to  misunderstand 
him. 

^  It  might  not  be  well,'  she  answered,  striving  as  always  to 

think  only  of  his  welfare.     *  You  ought  to ' 

But  her  sapient  advice  was  ruthlessly  put  on  one  side. 

^Hester!  I  will  be  content  with  your  true  answer  to  one 

question.     Do  not  you  think  if  ever  two  people  belonged  to  each 

other  in  this  world  it  is  you  and  I  ?     By  how  many  links  are  we 

not  joined  ?    I  caimot  even  name  them  all,  though  I  have  them 
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by  heart.  I  love  you  dearly,  and  owe  you  every  good  in  life.  I 
should  be  utterly  lost  without  you  now/ 

^  Not  more  than  I  without  you,'  she  answered  honestly,  as  he 
drew  her  closer  ;  '  and  if  I  had  gone  A.vay  as  I  spoke  so  glibly 
about  doing,  I  should  have  been  miserable— miMroUtf ! ' 

The  next  day  the  little  fountain  was  playing  with  the  gayest, 
brightest  ball  that  love  could  find  and  money  buy. 

Ellen  Ada  Smith. 
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The  Season  of  the  Year. 


A  YEAR  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  period  nvhich  it  takes  the 
earth  to  perform  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun. 
I  say  *  roughly  speaking '  with  due  humility,  having  the  fear  of 
the  expert  ever  before  my  eyes,  because  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  sing 
small,  that  inconvenient  person,  the  astronomical  critic,  will  come 
down  upon  me  at  once  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  with  minute  dis- 
tinctions about  the  mean,  the  tropical,  and  the  sidereal  year ; 
matters  of  immense  importance  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  no 
doubt,  but  elsewhere  of  very  little  interest  indeed,  seeing  that 
they  differ  from  one  another  by  so  many  minutes  only.  Let  us 
leave  the  astronomers  their  own  problems.  The  year  with  which 
I  am  going  to  deal  humbly  here  is  a  much  more  commonplace, 
ordinary,  and  comprehensible  year — the  visible  year  of  vegeta- 
tion, of  plant  and  animal  life,  of  the  four  seasons ;  the  year  as 
roughly  known  to  children  and  savages,  and  to  the  weeds,  the 
flowers,  the  bees  and  the  squirrels. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  curious  that  people  took  this  com- 
plex concept  of  the  year  so  much  for  granted — inquired  so  little 
into  its  origin  and  discovery.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  everywhere 
obvious.  How  did  men  first  come  to  notice,  in  the  tropics 
especially,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  year  at  all  ?  How 
did  they  first  observe,  save  in  our  frozen  north,  any  fixed  sequence 
or  order  in  the  succession  of  Nature  ?  How  did  they  learn,  even 
here,  that  spring  would  infallibly  follow  winter,  and  summer  be 
succeeded  in  due  course  by  autumn  ?  And,  to  go  a  step  farther 
back,  how  did  the  plants  and  animals,  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
alike,  come  originally  to  discover  and  adapt  themselves  to  all  these 
things  ?  How  did  the  bee  know  that  she  must  ^  gather  honey  all 
the  day  firom  every  opening  flower,'  the  summer  through,  in  order 
to  use  it  up  as  bodily  fiiel  in  winter  ?  How  did  the  plants  learn 
when  to  blossom  and  produce  seed  ?  In  one  word,  how  did  the 
seasons  come  to  be  automatically  recognised  ? 
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That  they  are  automatically  recognised,  even  by  plants,  quite 
apart  from  the  stimulus  of  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  rain,  a  single 
fiict  (out  of  many  like  it)  will  sufficiently  prove.  Trees  brought 
from  Australia  to  England,  where  the  seasons  are  reversed,  try  for 
two  or  three  years  to  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers  in  October  or 
November — the  southern  spring.  It  takes  them  several  automns 
before  they  learn  that  the  year  has  been  turned  upside  down — 
that  June  is  now  summer  and  December  winter.  This  shows  that 
life  moves  in  regular  cycles,  adapted  to  the  seasons,  but  not 
directly  dependent  upon  them.  The  rhythm  of  the  world  has  set 
up  an  organic  rhythm  which  now  spontaneously  and  automatically 
follows  it. 

At  first  sight,  to  the  dweller  in  the  temperate  zone  at  the 
present  day,  the  questions  I  have  put  above  may  seem  needless, 
not  to  say  childish.  But  that  is  perhaps  because  we  have  all  too 
much  the  habit  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  what  is  true  here 
and  now  has  also  been  true  everywhere  and  always.  A  first  visit 
to  the  tropics  often  enough  rudely  disturbs  this  uninquiring  atti- 
tude of  mind.  P^or  in  the  tropics,  and  especially  in  the  equatorial 
region,  there  is  no  winter  and  no  summer,  no  spring  and  no 
autumn.  The  world  wags  wearily  through  an  unending  display 
of  monotonous  greenery.  As  &r  as  temperature  goes,  the  year  is 
pretty  much  alike  in  all  its  months.  Yet  not  only  do  equatorial 
men  recognise  the  existence  of  the  year  as  a  natural  epoch  quite 
as  much  as  other  men — not  only  do  equatorial  savages  celebrate 
annual  feasts,  count  ages  by  years,  and  perform  certain  rites  in 
certain  months  only — but  also  animal  and  vegetable  nature  recog- 
nises the  year ;  trees  have  their  month  for  blossoming  and  fruit- 
ing, birds  their  month  for  assuming  the  plumage  of  courtship,  for 
nesting  and  hatching,  almost  as  markedly  as  elsewhere.  The 
recognition  of  the  year  both  by  man  and  by  Nature  is  not  there- 
fore entirely  dependent  upon  the  difference  of  summer  and  winter, 
as  such.  We  must  go  deeper,  and  I  think,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider geological  time,  much  deeper,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
true  character  of  yearliness — a  word  which  I  venture  here  to  coin 
to  express  this  meaning. 

Have  you  ever  quite  realised  what  the  tropical  year  is  like  ? 
Suppose  you  are  living  on  or  near  the  equator,  then  in  December 
the  sun  is  south  of  you  and  at  its  greatest  distance  away ;  you 
have,  so  to  speak,  a  relative  winter.  But  in  March  the  sun  is 
overhead ;  it  is  now  full  midsummer.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
«un  has  gone  north,  and  is  once  more  on  a  tropic ;  you  have  a 
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second  winter ;  not  much  of  a  winter,  I  admit,  but  still,  a  relative 
winter.  By  September  he  has  retumed^overhead  again,  and  you 
are  enduring  a  second  summer.  In  December  he  has  once  more 
retreated  to  the  southern  tropic  (Capricorn),  and  it  is  comparative 
winter.  Thus  the  equatorial  year  consists  of  four  distinct  seasons, 
in  two  of  which  the  sun  stands  directly  overhead,  while  in  two  he 
is  at  his  northern  or  southern  limit.  I  may  add  that  the  effect  is 
always  curious  when,  as  you  face  the  sun,  you  see  that  he  is  mov- 
ing in  his  diurnal  path,  not  from  left  to  right  (^  the  way  of  the 
sun,'  as  we  say),  but  fix)m  right  to  left  (or  *  widdershins  *)•  You 
are  never  till  then  aware  how  natural  and  inevitable  has  seemed 
the  opposite  direction :  when  you  find  it  reversed  the  effect  is 
surprising. 

Now,  the  distance  to  which  the  sun  travels  north  or  south  of 
you,  if  you  live  on  the  equator — ^I  use  ordinary  terms  instead  of 
astronomical  ones  for  simplicity's  sake — is  so  comparatively  small 
that  within  the  tropics  themselves  you  never  notice  much  dif** 
ference  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  between  one  period  of  the  year 
and  another.  In  equatorial  countries  the  day  and  night  tempera- 
ture is  much  the  same  all  the  year  round :  if  the  country  be  plain 
it  IS  always  hot ;  if  mountainous,  like  the  district  about  Bogota, 
it  is  ^  a  perpetual  spring ; '  one  day  is  always  much  the  same  as 
the  one  that  went  before  and  the  one  that  comes  after  it.  Even 
on  the  actual  tropics,  again,  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  make 
any  marked  ohange  in  the  temperature;  people  living  on  the 
northern  tropic  (Cancer),  for  example,  have  the  sun  vertical  to 
them  on  June  21,  and  some  forty-three  degrees  south  of  them  on 
December  21.  Nevertheless,  the  sun  is  still  as  near  them  and  as 
powerful  as  he  is  at  Milan  or  Venice  in  the  height  of  summer ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thermometer 
within  the  tropics  and  at  sea-level  seldom  descends  below  seventy- 
five  degrees  or  eighty  degrees,  even  at  midnight  in  the  relative 
winters.  For  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  directness  of  his  rays,  and  lessens  with  their  obliquity ; 
in  Venice  and  Milan  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  the  ground 
very  hot  in  July  and  August,  though  it  has  been  cooled  before  by 
a  northern  winter ;  much  more  then  in  Jamaica  or  Madagascar, 
which  have  never  been  cooled,  does  the  accumulated  heat  keep 
everything  warm  even  when  the  sun  is  most  oblique — and  he 
never  reaches  the  same  obliquity  as  in  an  English  summer.  The 
ground  is  hot,  the  houses  are  hot,  wood  and  stone  are  hot,  and 
they  have  all  been  hot  from  time  immemorial. 
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Yet  tropical  and  eqtiatoiial  trees  and  plants  have  their  definite 
seasons  to  flower  and  froit,  just  the  same  as  elsewhere.  This 
seems  surprising  at  first  when  one  visits  the  tropics.  You  cannot 
see  why  everything  should  not  flower  and  iruit  the  whole  year 
round.  And  yet,  at  one  time  pine-apples  are  *  in,'  at  another, 
mangoes.  And  these  seasons  differ  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres;  what  is  mango-winter  in  the  one  being  mango- 
summer  in  the  other.  I  do  not  say  the  seasons  anywhere  in 
the  tropics  differ  markedly ;  still,  they  do  differ ;  the  tropical 
year  is  divided  into  times  and  months  for  agriculture  just  as  much 
as  any  other.  Thus  there  are  regular  dates  in  each  hemisphere 
for  planting,  tending,  and  cutting  the  sugar-cane.  Now,  what  is 
the  reason  of  these  changes  in  vegetation,  when  temperature 
remains  so  constant  ?  Why  do  not  trees  and  shrubs  of  each  kind 
flower  up  and  down  throughout  the  year  irregularly — ^now  one 
individual  and  now  another  ?  Why  are  there  seasons  for  things 
at  all  in  the  tropics  ? 

The  answer  is,  because  the  same  causes  which  produce  summer 
and  winter  in  temperate  climates  produce  other  changes  of  other 
sorts  in  the  tropical  region.  The  temperature,  it  is  true,  remains 
the  same,  or  approximately  the  same ;  but  the  meteorological 
conditions  vary.  Even  with  ourselves,  summer  is  not  only  hotter 
but  also  drier  than  winter ;  winter  is  marked  by  rain  and  snow  as 
well  as  by  lowered  temperature.  In  the  tropics,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  the  summer  or  summers  that  are  wet,  for  there 
is  a  certain  moving  zone  of  equatorial  calms  in  which  it  practicaUy 
keeps  on  raining  always.  But  this  2sone  is  not  fixed  ;  it  flits  with 
the  sun.  When  the  sun  goes  northward  for  the  northern  summer 
the  rainy  2sone  goes  with  him ;  when  he  turns  southward  again 
the  zone  shifts  after  him.  Thus  places  on  or  near  the  two  tropics 
have  one  rainy  season  a  year,  while  places  on  the  equator  have 
usually  two.  The  intervening  dry  seasons  are  often  very  dry  and 
parched,  indeed ;  and  where  this  is  markedly  the  case,  the  rainy 
season  acts  just  as  spring  does  in  the  north,  or  as  the  inxmdation 
does  in  Egypt ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  vegetation.  The  plants 
that  were  dry  and  dormant  during  the  arid  months  wake  up  into 
firesh  life ;  the  branches  put  forth  new  leaves ;  the  brown  seeds 
germinate ;  the  flowers  appear ;  and  in  due  time  the  fruit  ripens. 
Everything  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  rainy 
season,  just  as  everything  in  India  depends  upon  the  bursting  of 
the  monsoons,  and  everything  in  Egypt  on  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 
I  have  seen  a  dry  plain  in  Jamaica  bare  and  brown  one  day,  and 
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covered  six  or  eight  inches  high  with  fresh  green  waving  gninea- 
grass  the  day  bnt  one  after.  The  rains  had  come  meanwhile,  and 
Nature  had  awaked  with  more  than  spring-like  awakening.  In 
those  hot  climates  everything  grows  by  magic  as  soon  as  it  gets 
the  needed  water. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  in  half  the  world  the  seasons,  organic- 
ally speaking — I  mean,  the  seasons  of  plant  and  animal  life—- 
depend  upon  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  winter,  snow  or  sun- 
shine ;  but  in  the  other  half  they  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
drought  and  rainfall.  Even  as  near  home  and  as  far  north  as 
Algeria,  the  summer  is  far  too  dry  and  dusty  for  agriculture ;  the 
autumn  rains  set  in  about  October  or  November;  they  are 
immediately  followed  by  the  ploughing ;  and  the  winter  becomes 
for  most  purposes  the  practical  summer.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  at  their  best  in  January  and  February ;  the  fields  are  fall  of 
flowers  up  to  March  or  April ;  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
country  is  an  arid  and  weary  desert.  But  the  seasons  for  dates 
are  almost  reversed;  they  ripen  in  autumn.  In  Egypt  again, 
where  everything  depends  upon  the  inundation,  the  seasons 
are  still  more  complicated;  the  inundation  begins  to  subside 
in  October;  in  Upper  Egypt  the  winter  season  which  follows 
is  far  the  most  important  for  agriculture,  and  crops  sown  as 
the  water  subsides  are  reaped  from  four  to  seven  months  after. 
But  in  the  Delta,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  sown  in  the 
spring  (March  or  April)  and  harvested  in  October,  November, 
and  December.  Here,  irrigation  and  temperature  come  in  as 
disturbing  elements,  for  the  Delta  feels  something  of  the  cold  of 
winter. 

I  could  give  many  other  instances,  but  these  will  suffice. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  in  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones  the  seasons  for  pWts  and  animals  are  ruled  by  heat  and 
cold,  but  that  in  tropical  and  even  in  sub-tropical  climates,  rain- 
fall and  drought,  themselves  largely  due  to  the  same  circumstances, 
are  the  ruling  &ctors. 

Again,  everybody  knows  that  winter  and  summer,  and  the 
other  phenomena  which  simulate  or  accompany  them,  such  as 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  earth's  axis  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  but  slightly  inclined  to  it.  Now,  a  year  in  itself,  viewed 
as  a  measure  of  time,  is  merely  the  period  which  it  takes  the 
earth  to  perform  one  such  complete  revolution.  During  one- 
half  of  each  such  revolution  the  north  pole  is  turned  at  a  con- 
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siderable  angle  towards  the  sun,  and  daring  the  other  half,  the 
south  pole.     When  the  north  pole  is  so  turned  we  call  it  siuniner 
in  the  northern   hemisphere;    when  the  south  pole  is   being 
favoured,  and  the  north  is  receiving  less  light  and  heat,  we  call  it 
winter.     Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  earth  had  not  got 
this  twist  or  kink  in  its   axis;    that  the  equator  was  always 
presented  exactly  towards  the  sun;  what  then  would  happen? 
Obviously,  there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons.     The  day  and 
night  would  have  fixed  lengths  which  never  varied ;  climate  wonld 
in  each  place  be  uniform  and,  barring  accidents  of  elevation  or 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  climate  of  each  place  wonld 
also  depend  entirely  the  whole  year  round  on  its  distance  from  the 
equator.     Soughly  speaking,  the  temperature  of  a  district  would 
be  the  temperature  it  now  possesses  in  March  and  September, 
only  not  quite  so  cold  as  March  nor  so  warm  as  September,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  accumulated  heat  firom  summer  or  of  reserves  of 
ice  and  snow  from  winter.     In  one  word,  under  such  conditions 
there  would  have  been  climates — ^marked  belts  of  climate ;  but 
there  would  not  have  been  seasons. 

Seasons,  however,  depend  in  great  part,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  has  ingeniously  shown,  on  a  great  many  things  besides  this 
mere  inclination  of  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  earth  towards  the 
sun  in  June  and  January.  Much  must  be  laid  to  the  count  of 
accumulated  stores  of  heat  or  cold ;  and  though  accumulated  cold 
is  physically  a  misnomer,  still  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
apply  the  words  fitirly  enough  to  the  ice-caps  of  the  pole  and  the 
glaciers  of  mountain  systems.  And  here  we  come  &oe  to  face 
with  the  very  core  of  our  problem :  for  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that 
seasons  (at  least  as  we  know  them)  seem  to  be  quite  a  recent  and 
exceptional  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  our  planet.  So  fiir  as 
we  can  judge,  geologically  speaking,  the  earth  during  all  its 
earlier  life  enjoyed,  over  all  its  surface,  what  we  should  now  con- 
sider tropical  or  sub-tropical  conditions.  England— or  rather  the 
land  that  occupied  the  part  of  the  earth's  crust  where  England 
now  stands — ^had  a  vegetation  of  huge  tree-ferns  and  palms  and 
cycads  during  the  primary  period;  as  late  even  as  the  middle 
tertiaries  it  had  a  vegetation  like  that  of  South  Carolina  or  Upper 
India.  Greenland  itself,  in  quite  recent  times,  flourished  like  a 
green  bay  tree,  and  did  not  belie  its  odd  modem  name.  The 
world  as  a  whole  enjoyed  perpetual  summer.  In  one  word,  except 
in  something  like  the  equatorial  sense,  there  were  practically  no 
seasons.     The  sun  went  north  and  south,  no  doubt,  as  now,  but 
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the  temperattire,  even  in  the  relative  winter,  seems  to  have 
remained  perennially  mild  and  genial. 

It  is  true  occasional  slight  traces  of  glacial  epochs,  earlier 
than  the  great  and  well-known  glacial  epoch,  break  here  and  there 
the  almost  continuous  geological  record  of  palmy  and  balmy  world- 
wide summers ;  yet,  taking  the  geological  monuments  as  a  whole, 
they  show  us  few  or  no  signs  of  anything  worth  calling  a  serious 
winter  till  quite  recent  periods.  Large-leaved  evergreens  are 
still,  in  the  day-before-yesterday  of  geology,  the  order  of  the  day ; 
magnolias  and  liquidambars,  cinnamons  and  holly-oaks,  vines  and 
rotang-palms  formed  the  forests  even  of  miocene  Britain.  The 
animfds  during  all  the  tertiary  period  were  of  what  we  now  regard 
as  tropical  or  sub-tropical  types — lions,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
potamuses, monkeys,  or  more  antique  races,  equally  southern  in 
aspect.  There  could  have  been  little  change  of  winter  and 
summer  during  this  long  warm  spell;  the  variations  can  have 
been  scarcely  more  than  those  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons.  The 
trees  never  lost  their  leaves ;  the  firuits  and  flowers  never  ceased 
to  follow  one  another ;  no  interruption  of  the  food-supply  drove 
insects  to  hibernate  in  their  silken  cocoons,  or  squirrels  and  bears 
to  lay  by  stores  of  food  or  &t  for  the  cold  and  hungry  winter. 

Nevertheless,  taking  the  world  round  as  it  stands,  we  must 
believe  that  the  distinction  of  seasons  grew  up,  both  for  plants 
and  animals,  and  for  man  or  his  ancestors,  during  this  age  of 
relatively  unmarked  summers  and  winters.  For  the  tropics  more 
than  anywhere  else  preserve  for  us  to-day  the  general  features 
and  aspect  of  this  earlier  time;  they  have  never  had  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  stream  of  life  rudely  interrupted  by  the  enormous 
changes  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Yet,  even  in  the  tropics,  things,  as 
we  saw,  have  seasons.  There  are  annuals  and  perennials  there,  as 
elsewhere.  Each  kind  has  its  month  for  sprouting,  for  flowering, 
for  fruiting,  for  shedding  its  seed ;  and  men  in  the  tropics,  some 
of  them  long  isolated  in  oceanic  islands,  or  in  great  insulated 
regions  like  Australia  or  New  Guinea,  from  the  rest  of  their  kind 
in  the  temperate  regions,  nevertheless  know  and  observe  the  year, 
and  perform  all  their  functions,  agricultural  or  religious,  by  yearly 
cycles.  For  example,  there  is  among  them  all  an  annual  feast 
for  the  dead,  and  widows  mourn  their  husbands  for  one  year  from 
their  burial.  Observation  of  the  year,  therefore,  both  automatic- 
ally by  organisms  at  large  and  consciously  by  man,  antedates 
and  is  independent  of  observation  of  the  existence  of  summer  or 
winter. 
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I  do  not  think,  however,  that  man  would  have  noted  the 
merely  astronomical  year — the  year  of  the  sun's  position — at  least 
till  a  relatively  late  stage  in  culture,  if  he  had  not  first  noticed 
the  organic  year — ^the  regular  recurrence  of  plant  and  animal 
seasons.  So  many  yams — that  is  to  say,  so  many  yam-harvests — 
in  other  words  so  many  years,  is  a  common  savage  way  of  reckon- 
ing times  and  ages.  But  they  call  it  'yams,'  not  summers  or 
winters.  And  when  I  say  yams,  I  give  that  merely  as  a  single 
instance,  for  elsewhere  the  '  seed-time  and  harvest '  are  reckoned 
indifferently  in  maize  or  millet,  rice  or  barley,  according  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  particular  people.  Even  hunting  races  know 
that  at  certain  times  of  year  certain  foods  abound ;  and  this  is 
true  of  equatorial  savages  and  equatorial  plants  or  animals,  as 
well  as  of  others. 

Moons  are  more  obvious  measures  of  time  than  suns,  in  the 
tropics  at  least — ^probably  everywhere ;  for  the  waxing  and  waning 
of  the  moon  mean  much  to  people  who  live  largely  out  of  doors ; 
and  the  month  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fixed  mode  of  reckoning 
time  beyond  a  day  or  two.  Most  savages  count  time  mainly  by 
so  many  moons.  But  they  must  also  have  noticed  early  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  moons  (usually  about  thirteen),  certain 
fruits  or  seeds  were  ripe  again;  especially  must  they  have 
noticed  it  when  this  recurrence  coincided  with  the  return  of 
the  rainy  season,  or  of  some  other  annual  meteorological  pheno- 
menon, like  the  bursting  of  the  monsoon  or  the  Nile  inundation. 
Thus,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  before  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  men  or  the  ancestors  of  men  (one  cannot  draw  precise  lines 
here)  must  probably  have  observed  a  certain  rough  relation 
between  the  months  and  the  vegetative  cycles ;  after  so  many 
moons,  about  say  thirteen,  the  yams,  or  the  mangoes,  or  the 
grains  are  ripe  again.  These  organic  years,  I  take  it,  must  have 
been  noticed  before  the  astronomical  ones.  For  it  is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  more  and  more  believed  that  man  is  of  pre-gladal 
origin;  and  even  if  something  worth  calling  a  man  were  not, 
then  at  least  man's  pre-human  ancestors  go  back  fisur  into  the 
tertiary  period.  Only  later  would  men  begin  to  note  that  some 
thirteen  moons,  and  the  recurrence  of  a  food-stuff,  concurred  with 
a  particular  solar  season. 

Indeed,  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  how  much  even  now  do 
any  of  us,  save  the  most  scientific,  mean  by  the  year,  beyond  the 
visible  change  of  summer  and  winter  ?  What  we  are  thinking 
of  is  the  leafless  trees,  the  ice  and  snow,  the  green  grass  in  spring. 
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the  flowers  and  warm  days  in  summer,  not  the  abstract  astro- 
nomical fisM^t  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  the  due 
succession  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  that  visible  organic 
year  that  must  have  counted  most  with  man  from  the  first; 
though  no  doubt  its  meaning  and  reality  are  much  more  vividly 
present  since  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  as  we  live  nearer  to  the  north  or  south  pole ; 
while  at  the  equator  the  year  is  to  the  last  a  much  more  incon- 
spicuous period — a  largely  artificial  mode  of  reckoning. 

Still,  firom  the  very  first,  there  was  one  element  of  diversity 
in  the  year  which  must  have  struck  all  men,  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones  at  least,  perhaps  even  in  a  certain  way  in  the 
tropics.  I  mean,  the  varying  length  of  the  day,  always  per- 
ceptible in  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  ;  for  as  soon  as  men  in 
these  regions  began  to  think  and  to  observe  at  all,  they  must 
have  noticed  that  the  days  increased  in  their  summer,  and 
lessened  in  their  winter;  and  they  must  have  learned  to  cor- 
relate this  waxing  and  waning  of  the  day  with  the  appearance  or 
abundance  of  certain  fixuts,  seeds,  birds,  fishes,  game,  roots  and 
other  food-stufiis.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  all  the  world  over 
men  do  now  celebrate  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes  as  special 
feasts ;  and  the  close  similarity  in  most  such  celebrations  leads 
one  to  suspect  that  the  custom  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
very  remote  time  when  the  human  family  was  stall  a  single  con- 
tinuous body. 

In  the  tropics,  it  is  true,  the  days  vary  so  little  that  this 
difference  in  itself  is  not  likely  to  have  struck  primseval  man. 
But  there,  another  point  would  come  in — the  annual  movement  of 
the  sun  overhead  from  south  to  north  and  vice  ver^a ;  and  though 
this  would  be  less  directly  important  to  human  life  than  in 
temperate  regions,  it  would  still  be  indirectly  important.  It 
would  bring  the  ndn  with  it.  In  Europe,  of  course,  and  in 
temperate  America,  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  return  of  the 
sun  northward  must  always  have  meant  spring,  the  increase  of 
food-stuffs,  the  promise  of  com  or  maize,  the  suggestion  of  harvest ; 
and  we  can  therefore  understand  why  the  midwinter  feast,  when 
the  sun  after  his  long  journey  south  begins  to  move  visibly  north 
again,  should  have  been  both  in  pagan  and  Christian  times  the 
great  festival  of  rejoicing  for  the  men  of  the  north  temperate 
region.  Day  by  day  they  saw  the  sun  recede  and  the  cold 
deepen ;  at  last,  one  evening,  he  sets  a  little  nearer,  and  they 
know  that  he  has  not  deserted  them  for  ever.    Similarly,  the 
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promise  made  at  Yule  begins  to  be  realised  at  that  other  great 
feast  of  the  spring  equinox,  which  we  still  call  in  England  by  its 
ancient  heathen  title  of  Easter ;  the  day  by  that  time  has  got 
the  better  of  the  night,  and '  the  sun  dances  on  Easter  Sunday '  in 
conunemoration  of  his  completed  victory  over  the  combined  powers 
of  winter  and  darkness.  In  the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
connection  is  less  clear ;  but  even  here  the  shifting  of  the  sun's 
apparent  place  is  closely  correlated  with  the  shifting  of  the  rain- 
zone  ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  long  (after  man  was  man) 
before  tropical  savages  began  to  perceive  a  constant  relation 
between  the  movements  of  the  sun  to  north  or  south,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  fertilising  rainy  reason.  We  must  remember 
that  savages,  with  their  improvident  habits,  are  much  more  depen- 
dent upon  rain  than  we  are,  and  that  magical  ceremonies  for 
breaking  up  a  drought  are  among  their  conunonest  and  most 
universally  diffused  superstitions. 

On  the  whole,  then,  before  the  comingon  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  plants  and  animals  on  the  one  hand  had 
learnt  organically  and  automatically  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
the  year  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  it ;  and  that  men  or  the  pro- 
genitors of  men  on  the  other  hand  had  also  learned  to  correlate 
the  recurrent  seasons  of  food  supply  with  the  movements  of  the 
sun,  though  nothing  equivalent  to  winter  and  summer  as  we 
know  them  to-day  existed  as  yet  on  any  part  of  our  planet.  I  say 
advisedly  '  on  any  part  of  our  planet,'  because  even  near  the  pole 
itself  remains  of  a  sub-tropical  vegetation  in  tertiary  times  have 
been  amply  indicated.  Nevertheless,  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
then,  as  in  the  tropics  now,  we  may  gather  that  plants  and  animals 
ran  through  annual  cycles — that  the  year,  as  I  have  put  it,  was 
organically  recognised.  Trees  had  their  time  to  sprout,  to  bud,  to 
flower,  to  fruit,  to  seed,  to  shed  their  leaves  (in  the  evergreen  way); 
birds  had  their  time  to  nest  and  hatch  out  their  young ;  insects 
had  their  fixed  periods  for  laying,  for  larval  life,  for  assuming  the 
chrysalis  form,  for  becoming  winged  beetles  or  bees  or  butterflies. 
In  one  word,  the  year  is  a  terrestrial  reality,  not  merely  an  astro- 
nomical fiust,  in  the  tropics  now ;  it  was  a  terrestrial  reidity  over 
the  whole  planet  in  the  tertiary  period.  But  it  was  hardly  more 
marked,  apparently,  into  distinct  seasons  that  it  is  marked  to-day 
in  the  equatorial  region.  Bain&ll  and  drought  must  have  had  more 
to  do  in  determining  the  annual  cycles  than  winter  and  summer. 
From  all  this  it  must  result  that  the  conception  of  the  year  as 
an  epoch  at  all  (save  for  advanced  astronomy)  is  almost  or  entirely 
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due  to  that  tilt  of  the  earth's  axis  which  causes  the  seasons — dry  or 
wet,  cold  or  hot.  Without  the  seasons,  in  one  form  or  other, 
we  might  have  been  ages  longer  in  discovering  the  &ct  that  the 
earth  moved  round  the  sun,  and  that  some  365  days  (I  omit  those 
important  fractions)  were  needed  for  its  revolution.  CJertainly, 
without  the  seasons,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  occur  in  the 
tropics,  plant  and  animal  life  could  hardly  have  assumed  its  fixed 
annual  cycles,  nor  could  early  men  have  caught  at  the  idea  of  the 
year  at  idl  as  a  period  of  time,  a  unit  of  measurement. 

Before  the  glacial  epoch,  in  particular,  the  discovery  of  the 
year,  organically  or  consciously,  must  have  been  much  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now  in  high  latitudes.  It  must  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  in  what  are  now  the  temperate  zones  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  tropics.  Far  north  or  south,  of  course,  the  length  of 
the  day  would  tell ;  and  within  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  the 
long  night  would  form  an  unmistakable  feature.  But  if  the  plane 
of  the  equator  had  always  found  itself  vertical  to  the  sun,  there 
could  have  been  no  recognition  of  the  year  at  all,  either  organic  or 
conscious.  In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organic  life, 
the  year  does  not  mean  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun : 
it  means  the  apparent  northward  and  southward  movement  of  the 
sun  on  either  side  of  the  equator ;  it  means  the  seasons,  whether 
recognised  as  winter  and  summer,  or  as  dry  and  wet  periods.  That 
is  really  the  year  as  man  knows  it,  as  plants  and  animals  have 
always  known  it. 

With  the  coming  on  of  the  great  cold  spell,  however,  the 
importance  of  the  seasons  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  per- 
haps also  even  in  the  tropics,  became  much  more  marked.  I  will 
not  go  here  into  the  suggested  reasons  for  that  vast  revolution, 
perhaps  the  greatest  our  planet  has  ever  suffered.  Most  physicists 
now  accept  more  or  less  the  theory  put  forward  with  great  inge- 
nuity by  Mr.  CroU,  which  sets  it  down  to  a  period  of  extreme 
eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  some  weight  must  also  be 
allowed,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  has  clearly  shown,  to  the 
local  arrangement  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe  at  the  time  of 
its  origin,  as  well  as  to  the  occurrence  of  mountain  ranges  just  then 
at  the  poles,  and  to  other  purely  terrestrial  causes.  Never  before, 
in  all  probability,  bad  the  poles  been  occupied  by  great  glacier- 
clad  mountains.  It  seems  most  likely,  indeed,  that  we  are  now 
practically  at  the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  if  only  we 
could  once  get  rid  of  the  polar  ice-caps,  which  keep  a  stock  of 
chilliness    always   laid   on   (I  speak  the  quite  comprehensible 
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language  of  everyday  life),  we  might  recur  forthwith  to  the  warm 
and  almost  imperceptible  winters  of  the  pre-gladal  period.  But, 
as  things  stand,  the  stock  of  ice  at  the  poles  never  gets  melted 
away  in  the  existing  northern  or  southern  summer;  fresh  ioe 
accumulates  on  top  of  the  old  mass  with  each  winter;  pre- 
vailing winds,  blowing  over  this  ice,  chill  regions  lying  much 
further  towards  the  tropics ;  icebergs  detach  themselves  and  float 
off,  thus  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the  middle  zones ; 
arctic  or  antarctic  currents  spread  round  the  coasts  and  absorb  the 
solar  heat  in  enormous  quantities.  We  have  only  to  remember 
the  trenchant  difference  in  England  between  a  parching  cold  east 
wind  and  a  mild  sou-wester  to  realise  what  an  immense  part  these 
polar  ice-caps  and  frozen  highlands  play  in  the  production  of  our 
existing  winter.  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Himalayas,  Rocky  Mountains, 
further  assist  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  currents  in  the  sea  may  cut  either  way ; 
the  G-ulf  Stream  makes  England  warm,  while  the  Arctic  Current 
makes  Labrador,  much  further  south,  practically  uninhabitable. 

Ever  since  the  glacial  epoch,  therefore,  it  has  been  quite  easy 
for  man  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  to  recognise  the  year  as 
a  natural  reality.  The  annual  cycles  of  heat  and  cold  are  fiir  too 
marked  to  be  overlooked  by  anybody.  Organically,  they  made 
themselves  felt  at  once  by  extraordinary  changes  induced  in  the 
fauna  and  flora.  Before  the  steady  advance  of  the  annual  cold  wave, 
vegetation  had  perforce  to  alter  its  ways.  The  large-leaved  ever- 
greens went  out  altogether  in  frigid  and  high  temperate  regions ; 
deciduous  trees,  or  needle-leaved  types  like  the  pines  and  firs,  took 
the  place  of  the  luxuriant  miocene  foliage  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Every  autumn,  the  larger  number  of  trees  and  shrubs 
learned  to  shed  their  leaves  all  together ;  every  spring  they  came 
out  anew  in  fresh  green  and  in  masses  of  blossom.  Similarly  with 
animals.  Birds  learned  to  migrate,  or  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  winter ;  insects  learned  to  hibernate  in  the  egg  or  the 
cocoon  ;  pigs  fattened  themselves  on  mast  against  the  frozen  time ; 
moles  slept  over  winter;  squirrels  hoarded  nuts  for  a  store  to 
bridge  over  heavy  frosts ;  frogs  retired  to  the  warmer  mud  in  the 
depths  of  ponds ;  adders  coiled  themselves  in  holes  and  dozed  away 
the  cold  season.  Innumerable  adaptations  sprang  up  at  once, 
those  species  or  individuals  which  fisdled  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions perishing  in  the  struggle.  In  proportion  as  we  recede  fix>m 
the  tropics,  the  more  marked  do  the  annual  cycles  of  life  thus 
induced  become,  many  species  practically  ceasing  to  exist  as  such 
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for  several  months  of  the  year,  and  being  only  potentially  repre- 
sented by  eggs,  germs,  or  seeds,  and  sometimes  by  dormant 
pregnant  females. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  cause  of  the  seasons  as  a  whole  is 
the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis,  with  the  resulting  inclination  of 
either  pole  toward  the  sun  alternately,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
seasons  and  the  climate  in  each  particular  country  depend  in  part 
upon  many  minor  contributory  causes.  It  is  not  merely  nearness 
to  or  distance  from  the  equator  that  counts ;  we  have  to  consider 
also  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water,  elevation,  prevalent 
winds,  exposure,  condensation,  and  many  other  elements  of  a  com- 
plex problem.  In  Ecuador,  for  example,  whose  very  name  means 
the  equator,  the  plain  is  always  in  scorching  smnmer,  the  moun- 
tains are  always  in  perpetual  spring.  The  monsoons,  again,  pro- 
duce in  other  countries  some  curious  results :  they  depend  them- 
selves on  the  change  of  relative  temperature  in  sea  and  land 
at  different  seasons  ;  and  they  break  upon  the  Himalayas  with  this 
odd  and  unexpected  effect,  that  the  snow  line  on  the  southern  side 
of  that  vast  range  goes  very  far  down,  owing  to  the  immense  rain- 
fall (or  rather  snowfall)  and  the  consequent  spread  of  snow-fields 
and  glaciers ;  while  on  the  northern  side  it  descends  but  a  very 
little  way,  owing  to  the  extreme  desert  drought  and  the  great 
summer  heat  of  the  central  Asiatic  tableland.  We  have  thus  the 
apparent  paradox  that  millions  of  Tibetans  occupy  towns  and  cul- 
tivate farms  to  the  north  at  a  height  from  three  to  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  snow  line  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  same 
mountains. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  then,  and  taking  for  granted 
the  now  generally  accepted  modem  view  that  the  great  oceans  and 
great  continents  have  been  relatively  fixed  (though  liable  to  minor 
fluctuations  and  variations  of  outline)  throughout  all  geological 
time,  and  that  the  earth's  crust  has  not  shifted  frt>m  pole  to 
equator  or  vice  vers&j  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  following  probable 
conclusions.  There  have  always  been  seasons  more  or  less  marked, 
and  these  have  been  more  or  less  organically  answered  by  corre- 
sponding changes  or  cycles  of  change  in  plants  and  animals. 
Rain  and  drought  have  in  many  cases  more  to  do  with  such 
changes  than  variations  of  temperature.  The  seasons,  again,  are 
less  marked  in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  and  circumpolar 
climates.  Nevertheless,  even  near  the  equator,  they  exert  and 
have  always  exerted  certain  organic  influences — have  resulted  in 
annual  cycles  in  the  life  of  species.     Even  before  the  coming  on 
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of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  seasons  were  probably  somevrhat  more 
marked  in  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  than  in  the  tropics, 
the  longer  day  in  summer  and  the  greater  directness  of  impact  of 
the  rays  making  the  sommer  months  always  warmer.  Bnt  far 
various  reasons,  among  which  we  may  presumably  rank  the 
absence  in  early  ages  of  high  land  at  the  poles  and  of  an  aocoma- 
lated  polar  ice-cap,  together  with  the  existence  of  warm  sea 
currents  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  the  winters  of  pre-gladal 
ages  seem  to  have  been  relatively  mild,  perhaps  (if  we  may  judge 
by  the  types  of  plant-life)  milder  than  those  of  South  Gaxoliiu 
and  Georgia  in  our  own  period.  No  cold  winds  of  importance 
seem  then  to  have  blown  with  blighting  effect  from  glaciated  or 
snow-clad  districts.  (Mars  in  our  own  time  appears  to  enjoy 
winters  somewhat  of  this  character,  though  a  little  colder,  with  a 
temporary  snow-cap.)  The  seasons  as  we  know  them  in  temperate 
and  arctic  climates,  however,  seem  to  be  largely  the  result  of  Hib 
glacial  epoch,  and  its  persistent  legacy  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
ice-caps.  If  we  could  once  manage  to  get  rid  of  those,  it  is 
possible  that  our  planet  might  again  enjoy  in  all  its  zones  the 
mild  and  genial  pre-glacial  winters. 

These  are  rough  notes,  I  know ;  mere  adumbrationB  of  a 
probable  truth :  but  adequately  to  develop  the  subject  would 
require  a  very  big  volume.  My  object  here  is  simply  to  suggest 
that  in  many  inquiries,  both  into  human  and  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  we  must  never  take  the  existence  of  seasons  as  we  know  them 
for  granted,  except  in  very  recent  times.  The  year,  for  organic 
beings,  means  essentially  the  seasons ;  and  the  seasons  may  mean 
and  have  meant  many  separate  things,  as  time  and  place  vaxy— 
heat  and  cold,  food  and  scarcity,  foliage  and  leaflessness,  drought 
and  wet;  longer  or  shorter  days,  the  midnight  sun  and  the 
winter  darkness;  hibernation  and  wakefulness;  the  egg,  the 
cocoon,  the  seed,  the  plant,  the  flower,  the  fruit ;  dormancy  or 
vitality.  According  as  human  life  started  at  the  poles  or  the 
equator,  for  instance,  it  would  view  in  the  beginning  mmj 
things  differently.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  now  is  merely  this,  that 
we  must  bear  such  possibilities  ever  in  mind  ;  and  that  we  must 
never  take  it  for  granted  in  any  problem,  human  or  biological, 
that  the  seasons  were  always  just  what  we  know  them,  or  that  the 
year  to  any  organic  being  meant  anything  more  than  the  seasonal 
cycle  then  and  there  prevalent. 

Grant  Aixkn, 
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MY  frank  confession  that  I  keep  a  wastepaper-basket  for  pre- 
sentation copies  of  poems  by  minstrels  personally  unknown 
to  me  has  aroused  mixed  feelings.  One  result  is  that  minor  poets 
write  from  a  variety  of  places,  saying  that  they  have  read  the 
cruel  intelligence  in  the  Bungay  Mail^  and  that,  of  course,  I  must 
make  an  exception  for  them.  They  then  send  poems,  both  in 
print  and  MS.  Next,  ladies  write  letters  beginning  ^  Monster  I ' 
(not  at  all  as  Blanche  Amory  used  the  phrase),  and  reminding  me 
of  the  fate  of  Keats,  and  how  he  choked  on  his  first  crust  of  bread 
after  reading  a  cruel  critique  in  the  Edi/nburgh  Review.  They 
have  found  my  remarks  in  The  Lady  of  Leisure.  Somehow  the 
public  so  dearly  love  the  second-hand  that  they  never  read  any- 
thing where  it  appeared  first ;  they  have  always  seen,  elsewhere, 
an  article  about  an  article  about  an  article,  about  a  book  on  this 
or  that,  and  so  on.  Then  they  sit  down  and  let  fly  at  the  author 
of  the  book. 


Eh  Hen,  in  spite  of  the  wastepaper-basket,  I  am  not  really  a 
Nero.  The  repository  alluded  to  is,  however,  the  best  place  for 
much  volunteered  minstrelsy.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  give 
such  offerings  to  the  porter  at  his  club,  who  must  have  possessed 
a  queer  rather  than  a  valuable  collection.  Mr.  Browning  was  a 
great  butt  of  poets ;  he  used  to  answer  them  with  his  un&iling 
urbanity.  I  remember  his  story  of  a  poet  who  kept  returning  to 
the  charge,  and  asking  Mr.  Browning  to  '  place '  him  among  con- 
temporaries. *  I  may  not,  as  yet,  be  precisely  a  rival  of  yourself, 
sir,'  he  wrote,  '  but,  at  all  events,  I  do  think  I  am  better  than 
Coventry  Patmore  or  Austin  Dobson.'  In  the  same  way,  as  we 
recently  learned,  Mr.  Patmore  confessedly  preferred  his  own  Tam- 
worth  Church  (I  think  that  was  the  name)  to  fifty  such  poems  as 
MoAid.  The  poet  is  a  ticklish  creature  to  handle.  '  It  may  be 
that  only  silence  suiteth  best.' 
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For  my  part,  I  regard  the  relations  between  a  scribbler  like  the 
present  monster  and  the  enthusiastic  public  as  a  kind  of  game 
which  ought  to  be  played  with  good-humour.  The  strangers  who 
send  down  so  many  covers  of  poetry  books  and  bad  novels  want  to 
get  praise  in  a  letter  (which,  as  we  know,  some  of  them  quote  in 
print)  or  desire  a  fevourable  review.  If  they  succeed,  the  man 
they  bowl  at  is  caught  out  or  stumped.  But  if  he  plays  their 
deliveries  neatly  away  into  the  wastepaper-basket,  it  is  he  who 
scores — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  said  deliveries  are  not  on 
the  spot. 

• 

Conscience  whispers  that  I  have  not  played  away  many  good 
and  deserving  length  balls  in  this  ignominious  manner.  I  think 
that  Admirals  All  appeared  first  in  LiONGMan's  Maoazihe  (how- 
ever, that  goes  to  the  Editor's  credit),  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  public  appreciates  Mr.  Newbolt's  Muse.  We  all  like  to 
'discover'  poets ;  critics  ' discover'  a  fresh  poet  once  a  month.  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  Kipling's  DepartmenJtal  DUiies  were  reviewed  in 
England  anywhere  before  they  were  noticed  in  the  Ship^  and  I 
wish  that  the  person  who  has  my  copy  of  the  odd-shaped  first 
edition  would  return  it.  Still,  the  enormous  majority  of  poetry 
books  is  wholly  worthless,  except  that  the  writing  of  them  pleases 
the  author  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  Milton  or  a  Shelley.  That  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  invade  the  peaceful  homes  of  perfect 
strangers  with  his  rhymes.    The  recipient  will  retort — 

Cei  animal  eH  tri$  miehatU, 
Quand  on  VaUaqtie  U  m  defend. 

The  craze  for  writing  letters  to  total  strangers  is  not  a  good 
humour.  The  Brontes  indulged  in  it  greatly,  hut  as  a  rule  young 
people  of  sense  and  taste  do  not  pester  strangers.  Not  to  answer, 
or  to  answer  through  an  amanuensis,  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  defensive  game.  I  think  so  because,  after  answering  what 
geemed  a  natural  question  by  a  stranger,  I  have  found  that  auto- 
graph hunting  was  the  real  object  in  view.  Probably  most  writers 
owe  much  to  strangers  who  kindly  send  information,  perhaps  from 
places  as  remote  as  Madagascar.  One  is  only  too  happy  to  hear 
from  such  travellers  and  observers,  but  the  autograph  trap  is 
another  afiiEur,  or  the  advertisement  trap.  On  these  principles 
the  game  is  played. 
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New  poetry  seems  to  be  in  high  esteem  at  this  moment,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  sudden  leap  into 
the  position  of  the  latest  discovered  minstrel.  I  have  not  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  new  book,  but  would  venture  to  play 
the  part  of  the  slave  at  the  Roman  triumph.  Many  new  poets 
have  I  seen  crowned  in  the  city,  but  their  laurels  are  already  sere, 
while  probably  fresh  journalistic  bays  are  even  now  being  twined 
for  some  yet  more  recent  ^  supreme  head  of  song/  as  Amurath  to 
Amurath  succeeds.  Mr.  Phillips  cannot  reckon  on  three  years' 
reign,  unless  somebody  discovers — (1)  that  he  is  a  plagiarist  (say, 
from  Sir  Lewis  Morris),  (2)  that  he  is  improper,  (3)  that  he  is 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Swinburne  was  called  improper  (not  absolutely 
without  a  shadow  of  plausibility) ;  Mr.  Bossetli  was  called  im- 
proper ;  Longfellow  was  called  a  plagiary  (by  Poe) ;  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  unintelligible.  The  showers  of  stones  ought,  by 
all  precedent,  to  arrive  before  the  crowns  of  laurels. 


It  is  not  safe  to  decide  on  the  authorship  of  an  unsigned  work 
by  evidence  of  style.  I  believe  that  I  have  discovered  an  un- 
signed work  to  be  by  Mr.  John  Knox,  but  I  may  be  wrong,  and 
this  portentous  discovery  must  be  announced  and  defended  in 
another  place.  But  one  is  encouraged  by  a  recent  circumstance. 
Some  years  ago  I  went  into  a  man's  rooms,  who  handed  me  a 
new  book  and  said,  *  Who  is  your  friend  ? '  The  work,  entitled 
The  Silver  DommOy  was  dedicated  to  my  unworthy  self,  but,  as 
investigation  pA>ved,  not  in  a  loving  spirit.  I  read  a  few  pages, 
and  said  that  I  attributed  the  scathing  satire  to  the  frolic  genius 
of  a  lady  who  shrinks  from  fame,  and  whom  I  shall  therefore  call 
Miss  Z.  It  might  be  invidious  to  state  the  indications  which 
led  me  to  form  this  provisional  hypothesis.  The  author,  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person,  announced  that  she  was  a  woman ;  she 
was  very  angry  with  critics  (especially  with  those  who  never 
reviewed  her) ;  and  she  had  certain  literary  preferences  not  very 
usual.    These  led  criticism  to  Miss  Z. 


The  author,  in  a  new  edition,  published  a  letter  to  herself 
from  Lord  Tennyson;  and  lately  the  same  letter,  with  a  few 
verbal  changes,  was  again  published,  as  an  epistle  to  Miss  Z. 
from  Lord  Tennyson.  An  acute  critic  in  The  Daily  Mail  there- 
fore produced  the  theory  that,  as  Miss  Z.  denies  (so  he  affirms) 
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the  authorship  of  The  Silver  Domino,  Lord  Tennyson's  epistle 
must  have  been  a  formula  which  he  sent  to  literary  correspondents 
at  large.  That  view  is  barely  possible.  Again,  the  author  of  The 
Silver  Domino  may  have  somehow  got  hold  of  a  real  letter  of  the 
Laureate's  to  Miss  Z.  and  impudently  published  it  as  a  letter  to 
herself.  Or,  finally,  Miss  Z.  may  not  be  absolutely  unconcerned 
in  the  authorship  of  the  popular  satire  in  question,  any  more  than 
Southey  was  absolutely  unconcerned  in  the  authorship  of  2%« 
Doctor*  The  future  historian  of  literature  will  have  to  unravel 
this  important  tangle.  So  far,  my  conjecture  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  fringes  of  success,  if  not  actually  successful,  which  gives 
one  the  better  hope  in  the  case  of  the  unsigned  work  in  which  I 
seem  to  discern  the  hand  of  the  great  Reformer.  I  trust  there  is 
nothing  malignant  in  these  observations.  Nobody  much  minds 
being  satirised,  though  there  are  exceptions  ;  and  if  Addison  was 
Atticus  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  satire  of  Pope — unless, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  so  well  done  that  he  could  overlook  the 
rather  unkind  character  of  the  sentiments.  Lord  Fanny  and 
Lady  Mary  tried  to  hit  back,  not  with  success.  Yet  it  must  have 
been  easy  to  write  things  that  would  sting  Pope,  and  to  write 
them  better  than  Lord  Fanny  did.  Satire  has  gone  out ;  not  that 
it  is  not  *  easy  writing/  but  because  nobody  cares.  We  know  how 
unimportant  we  are,  and  that,  though  the  public  may  come  to 
see  us  in  the  pillory  to-day,  to-morrow  the  public  has  forgotten  aU 
about  us  and  our  undignified  sufferings. 


A  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Odzette  asks  if  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Thackeray's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  about  the  characters 
in  Vanity  Fair,  before  I  wrote  a  certain  interview  between  Becky 
and  the  Bishop  of  Barchester?  (Letters  from  Old  Friemds.) 
No,  I  had  not  seen  Thackeray's  letter  before  I  saw  it  in  Longman's 
Magazine  for  February.  But  I  had  read  the  last  chapter  of 
Vanity  FavTy  where  Thackeray  says  much  the  same  things  as  he 
does  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke.  Does  nobody  now  read  Vam/Uy 
Fair  f  Is  there  no  picture  of  Becky  at  a  bazaar  of  charity?  Is 
Emmy  not  *  scuttling  away '  ?    I  quote  from  memory. 


Some  other  learned  critic  objects  to  Becky  being  '  crinolined.' 
He  appears  to  think  that  crinoline  means  those  queer  frames  on 
which  the  robes  of  Leech's  ladies  are  so  widely  distended — long  after 
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Va/aity  Favr  was  published.  What  does  he  think  '  crinoline '  is 
derived  from  ?  The  following  note  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Feet  will  give 
him  the  information. 

*  CRINOLINE. 

*  The  first  use  of  the  word  quoted  in  ihe'^New  English  Dictionary 
is  from  the  World  of  Fashion,  August  1830.  It  there  refers  to 
a  new  material  made  of  horsehair  or  stiff  like  horsehair  (crvnia). 
It  was  originally  used  for  bonnets,  but  seems  subsequently  to  have 
been  adopted  for  dresses,  and  gave  a  stiff,  inflated  appearance  to 
them.  The  reference  in  Thackeray's  letter,  and  in  the  Snob  Papera, 
Chapters  XXV.  and  XXXII.,  are  to  the  use  of  this  ma;terial  for 
stiffening  dresses,  and  not  to  the  skeleton  underwear  crinoline  in 
vogue  ten  years  later,  though  the  effect  was  similar.' 


If  anyone  reads  Esmond  now,  I  would  respectfcdly  call  his 
attention  to  an  article  styled  ^  Queen  Oglethorpe '  in  Blachtvood  for 
February.  The  historical  discoveries  are  not  due  to  A.  L.,  one 
of  the  two  authors,  but  to  A.  S.,  and  they  correct  Thackeray's 
account  of  ^  the  best  of  men  and  kings,'  also  of  Queen  Oglethorpe, 
and  explain  why  Prince  Charles  haunts,  or  used  to  haunt,  the 
Meath  Home  for  Incurables. 

In  discussing  the  divining  rod,  I  asked  lately  for  cases  in 
which  people  were  really  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  cats,  the 
said  cats  not  being  known  to  be  present  by  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
or  smell.     A  lady  sends  what  follows : — 

*Sir, — I  have  only  to-day  seen  Longman's  Magazine  for 
November,  1897.  In  it  are  these  words  :  ^'  Some  people  say  that 
they  know,  through  none  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  sensation, 
when  a  cat  is  in  the  room.  I  would  gladly  see  experiments  made 
in  this  £EU)ulty,  which  is  usually  taken  for  granted  on  the  word 
of  the  patient." 

^  I  think  from  this  that  two  instances  which  occurred  before 
my  own  eyes  may  be  interesting  to  you. 

'  It  was  about  the  year  1869,  and  I  was  living  at  Rugby.  We 
had  two  beautiful  white  Persian  cats,  one  attached  to  me,  the 
other  to  my  husband ;  Thomas  lived  on  the  back  of  his  chair  at 
meals  and  shared  his  cold  bath  every  morning,  while  Kawmets 
was  equally  devoted  to  me. 
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^  These  cats  always  came  to  meals,  being  established  on  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  before  we  entered  the  room,  and  they  let  ns 
eat  enough  to  satisfy  the  first  requirements  of  hunger,  and  then, 
with  much  gentleness,  directed  the  fork  over  the  shoulder  to 
their  own  mouths.     One  day  we  expected  some  Mends  to  Innch 
with   us,  and  I  knew  that  one  gentleman   "  objected  to  cats.** 
I  therefore  told  the  maid  to  be  sure  to  shut  them  up  in  their 
own  room,  and  not  allow   them  to   come  out  till   our  guests 
were  gone.      This  gentleman  sat  at  my  right  hand.     All  went 
well  till  pudding-time,  when  I  noticed  that  he  looked  ill,  and 
breathed  with  difficulty,  as  if  he  was  suffering  from  asthma  or  a 
very  bad  cold.     I  asked  what  was  amiss,  and  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  adding  :  '^  I  should  have  said  that  there  were  cats 
in  the  room,  as  the  presence  of  a  cat  has  a  strange  effect  on  me." 
I  said  with  all  honesty  that  there  were  none,  and  he  believed  me, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  speedily  became  so  bad  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  with  my  husband,  to  see  if  fresh  air  would  revive 
him,  when  out  stalked,  from  under  a  so&  in  the  fiir  comer  of 
the  room,  Mr.  Thomas,  looking  majestic,  as  if  he  felt  deserving  of 
all  praise  for  his  silence ;  after  him  came  the  lesser,  but  still  more 
immaculate  Kawmets,  and  the  mystery  was  explained. 

'  We  were  engaged  to  meet  this  same  friend  at  dinner  that 

evening,  but  when  we  arrived  our  hostess  said :  "  Mr. is  in 

bed  with  asthma,  thanks  to  your  nasty  cats." 

^  The  second  occasion  was  much  the  same. 

'  I  was  then  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  a  lady,  whom  I 
knew  but  slightly,  was  calling  on  me.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
said :  "  I  feel  so  frdnt.  May  I  go  into  the  garden  ?  "  and  the 
friend  with  whom  she  was  staying  added,  ''  Is  there  a  cat  in  the 
room  ?  They  affect  her  in  this  way."  Warned  by  past  experience, 
I  looked  at  once,  and  found  a  soft  grey  angora  on  the  sofa  under 
the  big  cushion.  He  was  expelled  and  she  soon  recovered,  but  her 
complexion  was  ashy  white  when  she  complained  of  feeling  ill.' 


Some  people  suffer  from  asthma  if  they  drive  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  attribute  the  malady  to  the  smell  of  the  horses. 
But  cats  are  not  horses,  any  more  than  fleas  are  lobsters.  As 
to  the  divining  rod,  Kenan  in  later  editions  of  his  Pmple 
cCIarael  says  that  the  Jews,  by  aid  of  a  divining  rod,  discovered 
water  at  Beer.  But  the  Bible  only  tells  us  that  the  well  was  '  dug 
with  staves.'     This  sounds  unlikely,  a  priori ;  but  I  now  find  that 
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the  Bushmen  and  Namaquas  actually  dig  wells  with  pointed  sticks 
in  the  desert,  so  why  not  the  Israelites  ?  The  fauc^A  are  in  Alex- 
ander's Jownvey^  written  about  1830.  Renan  wanted  to  account  for 
Moses  striking  the  rock  with  a  rod,  and  the  consequent  upflow  of 
water.  He  therefore  decided  that  when  the  Bible  says  a  well  was 
*'  dug  with  staves '  it  means  ^  was  discovered  by  a  divining  rod/ 
which  fact  was  afterwards  mythically  converted  into  '  was  knocked 
out  of  a  rock  by  a  rod.'  Bat  there  is  not  a  word  about  a  divining 
rod  in  the  case.  The  well  at  Beer  was  dug  with  staves,  as  the 
Namaquas  dig.     And  that  is  how  Biblical  criticism  is  worked. 

•     * 

Not  long  ago  we  referred  to  a  capital  old  poaching  ballad  in 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Memories  of  the  Months.  A  correspondent 
sends  this  other  example  of  rural  minstrelsy  and  the  Robin  Hood 
spirit  before  poaching  became  a  branch  of  business.  He  heard 
it  sung  as  long  ago  as  1826,  and  he  adds  the  air,  which  also  seems 
to  fit  Sir  Herbert's  song. 


POACHERS  SONO. 

Bartlemy  woods  in  Nottinghamshire, 

Fol  de  rol  lol  de  rol  de  riddle  lol, 
Bartlemy  woods  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

Fol  de  rol  lol  de  lay. 

The  very  first  night  we  had  bad  luck, 

Fol  de  rol  lol,  etc., 
For  one  of  my  very  best  dogs  got  shot, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc., 
For  he  came  to  me  both  bloody  and  lame. 
So  sorry  were  I  to  see  the  same. 
For  he  were  not  able  to  follow  the  game. 

Whack !  Fol  de  rol,  etc. 

I  examined  his  wounds  and  I  found  them  slight, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc., 
Some  keeper  has  done  this  out  of  spite, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc. ; 
I'll  take  my  pikestaff  in  my  hand. 
And  I'll  search  all  the  woods  till  I  find  the  man. 
And  I'll  tan  his  old  jacket  right  well  if  I  can. 

Whack!  Fol  de  rol,  et<5. 
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I  searched  the  woods  and  groves  all  night, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc. ; 
I  searched  the  woods  nntil  daylight, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc., 
Bat  the  very  first  thing  that  ever  I  fotmd 
It  was  a  fiit  back  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
My  dog  I  am  sure  gave  him  his  death  wotmd, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc. 

My  dogs  they  know  me  by  my  note, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc.. 
So  I  out  with  my  knife  and  I  cut  the  back's  throat, 

Fol  de  rol,  etc. ; 
And  if  yoQ  had  seen  them  yoa'd  have  laughed  till  you'd  crack 
To  see  my  man  Jack  with  the  buck  on  his  back, 
For  he  carried  it  home  like  a  Yorkshireman's  pack, 

Whack !  Fol  de  rol,  etc. 

• 

Is  deer-driving  a  common  thing  in  the  Highlands  ?  So  Ouida 
asserts  in  The  Badminton  Magazine.  Personally,  I  never 
came  across  a  deer  drive :  it  has  always  been  stalking,  a  most 
laborious  form  of  sport,  and  I  have  met  many  men  who  liked  all 
of  it,  except  shooting  the  stag.  However,  there  are  forests  and 
forests,  and  driving  may  be  practised  where  I  have  not  been*  If 
so,  it  is  the  reverse  of  modem.  The  Highland  chief  of  last  century 
did  not  stalk ;  he  sent  a  keeper  with  gillies  out  to  get  a  deer  for 
the  house.  When  the  chief  wanted  sport,  he  had  a  deer-drive. 
Ouida,  or  the  editor  of  The  BadminUm  Magaai/ne,  will  see  the 
fiicts  in  Burt's  Letters^  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  edition  of  1822.  Yet  one 
finds  indignant  Highland  authors  maintaining  that  deer-drives  are 
a  Sassenach  innovation!  The  date  of  Burt's  Letters  is  1730,  or 
thereabouts ;  certainly  before  the  Forty-five.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  driving  was  the  regular  old  Highland  fashion.  See  Taylor  the 
water-poet,  and 

We'll  quell  the  stubborn  mountaineer. 
As  their  Tinchel  quells  the  game, 

They  come  as  fisist  as  forest  deer, 
We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame. 

Scott  I  cite,  more  suo^  from  memory,  and  I  hope  there  are 
not  more  than  four  errors  in  the  quotation. 
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Pursuing  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  novel,  The  Castle  Inn,  up  and 
down  the  Comhill  Magazime  (for  the  sheets  had  been  sewn  to- 
gether in  a  rich  confosion)  my  own  name  caught  my  eye.  It  was 
not  in  The  Castle  Inn,  but  in  that  Private  Diary  which  might  be 
left  lying  about  unlocked  without  tempting  a  Curious  Impertinent 
to  peep.  The  diarist  had  seen,  he  says,  a  book  with  '  Wordsworth, 
by  A.  Lang '  on  the  title-page,  which  gave  him  an  opening  for 
his  gentle  fun.  The  title  should  have  been  '  Selections  fix>m  the 
Poems  of  Wordsworth,  by  Wordsworti.  The  Selections  selected 
by  A.  Lang ; '  and  then  the  diarist  would  not  have  been  perplexed. 
The  meaning  would  have  been  plain  to  '  the  most  excruciatingly 
feeble  mind.' 


This  diarist  is  full  of  matter.  He  observes :  ^  The  murder  of 
Mr.  Terriss,  the  popular  actor  in  melodrama,  just  at  the  door  of  his 
theatre,  has  struck  everybody  with  peculiar  horror.'  This  was  well 
worth  saying  in  itself,  even  if  it  did  not  introduce  an  apposite 
quotation  about  an  actor  who,  after  playing  the  part  of  Death, 
happened  to  expire  on  the  way  to  his  dressing-room.  I  don't  know 
how  the  diarist  would  reply  to  the  question  put  by  Sambo  to 
Will,  in  the  VirgvnianSy  '  Wool  you  like  any  more  ? '  But  as  the 
honest  gentleman  tells  us,  with  obvious  accuracy,  that  he  is 
approaching  his  golden-wedding  day,  I  would  not  willingly  mar 
that  festival,  and  vex  his  '  aged  aunt,'  by  insulting  the  inevitable 
weaknesses  of  old  age. 

• 

That  the  death  of  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderkmd  must  be 
greatly  regretted  is  an  example  of  the  obvious,  worthy  of  my  in- 
genious contemporary.  Nobody  since  Dickens  has  given  us  so 
many  popular  sayings  and  left  his  mark  so  firmly  in  conmion 
speech  as  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll.  How  well  one  remembers,  after  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  happy  surprise  which^iic6  brought!  the  entire 
novelty  of  the  amiable  nonsense !  No  one  could  imitate  it,  though 
many  still  try  the  impossible  feat.  Probably  the  same  author's 
remarks  on  the  new  bel&y  of  his  college  are  now  very  ^  scarce,' 
like  the  books  in  Mr.  Pearson's  new  catalogue.  One  reads  it  as 
one  looks  into  the  windows  of  Bond  Street  shops  where  the  enamels 
and  miniatures  are.  For  the  original  MS.  of  Endymian  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  pay  1,500Z.,  even  with  Lamia  thrown  in.  But  how 
astonished  Christopher  North  would  be  at  the  price !  A  first  edition 
of  a  novel  of  Hawthorne's  for  a  guinea  seems  absurdly  cheap ; 
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what  are  American  collectors  about — ^buying  Mr.  Kipling's  early 
tracts  for  hundreds  of  dollars  and  neglecting  a  native  author  of 
considerable  merit  ?  Here  is  a  book  from  the  library  of  Henry  Y HI., 
apparently  a  present  fix>m  Francis  I.,  in  the  most  beautifol  binding. 
I  am  always  sorry  for  Henry  VIII.,  a  man  of  a  great  disappointment. 
Through  all  his  later  years  Henry's  desire  was  to  kidnap  some- 
body. If  they  were  killed  in  the  attempt,  twnt  mieva ;  but  kid- 
napping was  his  desire.    He  tried  to  trepan 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

James  V.  (on  several  occasions), 

Mary  Stuart, 

Cardinal  Beaton, 

The  Emperor, 

Arran, 

Angus, 

Sir  George  Douglas, 

and  several  other  people.  He  was  always  disappointed,  but  a  gleam 
of  success  brightened  the  dying  hours  of  this  amateur.  He  got 
Cardinal  Beaton  assassinated  and  the  murderers  also  caught 
Arran's  eldest  son.  Henry  thought  that  his  lucky  hour  had 
sounded,  but  envious  Death  seized  him  before  he  could  secure  his 
prey.  He  never  seems  to  have  really  kidnapped  anyone  of  any 
importance,  and  he  died  a  disappointed  man.  There  were  gleams  of 
humour  in  Henry,  as  when,  writing  to  his  sister  about  her  third 
husband.  Lord  Methuen,  the  reforming  king  called  that  nobleman 
'  Lord  Muffin.'  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Froude  has  re- 
corded the  royal  jest  in  his  panegyric  on  Henry  VIII.  However, 
the  witticism  is  in  the  State  Papers. 

Andrew  Lano. 
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<  The  lelections  from  the  letters  and  jonmals  afford  a  rare  insight  into  Ohannoy  Maples*  beantifol  character, 
and  the  volame  is  one  which  may  well  inspire  others  to  emulate  the  example  afforded  by  the  Bishop's  life  and 

work.'— ILLUSTRATJED  CHUBCH  NBWS. 

•A  missionary  who  divided  the  honours  with  the  late  Oomey  Grain  in  the  matter  of  drawing  a  crowded 
house  at  Oharterhouse  School  oonld  hardly  be  a  dull  correspondent,  and  this  will  beoome  apparent  to  thoee  who 
turn  to  the  '*  Life  of  Bishop  Maples." '— Sootsm an. 

'  Bishop  Maples'  letters  are  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  natire  character  and  costoms,  and  showing 
what  the  daily  life  of  a  Central  African  missionary  is  like.  They  hare  been  excellently  edited,  and  those  who 
take  any  interest  In  the  kind  of  work  to  which  Maples  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  will  find  them  exceedingly 
readable  and  instructiTe.'— Westminstkb  Gazette. 

*  HiB  memorial  has  been  excellently  given  by  his  sister  In  the  book  before  ns.  Bhe  has  opened  it  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  Uf  e,  just  relating  the  leading  incidents,  and  has  devoted  the  rest  of  the  volume  to  his  letters.  They 
show  in  the  best  pcesible  way  his  character.  Written  for  the  moet  part  to  father  or  mother,  sisters  or  intimate 
friends,  they  tell  without  reserve  the  feeUngs  of  the  moment,  and  display  a  charming  simplicity  and  modeetiy,  ai 
well  ss  a  firm  faith  and  wide  and  liberal  culture.'— Guardian. 
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A  SUGGESTION  emanating  from  friends  of  the  late  Revnd.  OHAELBS  LUTWIDGE 
DODGSON,  M.A.  (<  LBWIS  CARROLL ')— which  has  received  the  warm  approval  of 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  T.R.H.  the  Dachess  of  Fife  and  the  Dnchess  of  Albany,  Sir  Henry  Irring, 
and  many  others,  and  the  no  less  warm  support  of  his  relatives — that  a  Permanent  Memo- 
rial be  raised  to  his  memory,  a  General  Committee  has  therefore  been  organised  as  above. 

In  keeping  alive  the  recollection  of  the  gifted  author  of  <  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  it  is 
recognised  that  his  great  love  for  children  would  be  best  commemorated  by  alleviating  their 
sufferings,  and  the  Committee  therefore  confidently  invite  Subscriptions  from  all  those 
acquainted  with  *  Lb  wis  Oabboll  *  or  with  his  books,  for  the  purpose  of  i>ermanentl7  en- 
dowing a  GOT  in  THB  HOSPIT AI«  FOR  SIGK  GHII^DRBN,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  London,  to  be  called 

THE    'ALICE    IN    WONDERLAND'    COT, 

for  which  a  sum  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  (£1,000)  only  is  required. 

The  St,  James's  Gazette,  which  is  kindly  giving  publicity  to  the  appeal,  has  received 
many  letters  expressing  approval  of  the  scheme,  among  them  one  from  the  Duke  of  Fife,  in 
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'A  Daughter  of  the  Soil/  &o, 

CHAPTfiB  X. 
allegretto  ma  NON  TROI'PO* 

r£  days  that  ensued  were  dreary  ones  indeed.  The  r^meni'* 
brance  of  all  that  had  passed  after  that  &tal  concert  lay  heavily 
upon  the  hearts  of  both  sisters,  but  neither  spoke  of  it.  Valerie 
imposed  this  restraint  on  herself  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  her 
inconsiderate  complaints ;  her  attitude  towards  Margot  was  now 
full  of  remorseful  tenderness;  she  practised  assiduously,  but 
Margot  could  not  help  seeing  that  she  was  restless  and  dispirited. 
Indeed,  though  Valerie  missed  Sir  John,  her  regret  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  deeper,  more  abiding  discontent  with  her  lot,  from 
which  the  excitement  consequent  on  his  coming  and  going  had 
for  a  time  diverted  her,  but  which  now  returned  with  renewed 
force.  It  was  probable  that  even  if  the  breach  with  their  friend 
had  not  taken  place,  there  would  have  been  shortly  a  reaction  in 
Valerie's  feelings ;  she  was  too  true  an  artist  to  stifle  for  long  her 
cravings  for  fame.  Her  vocation  was  imperative,  overpowering; 
she  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  world,  and  she  would  know 
no  rest  until  she  obtained  a  hearing.  But  this  hope  seemed  at 
this  stage  of  her  career,  to  be  further  than  ever  from  being  rea- 
Hsed.  No  more  fashioilable  hostesses  asked  her  to  play  at  their 
•  At  Homes,'  and  in  some  unaccountable  way  the  introductions 
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which   the  sisters  had  been  promised  came  to  naught.       Once 
or  twice  it  flashed  across  Margot  that  this  might   be  owing 
to  Lady  Rosamond's  ill-natured  tongue;  and,  though  she  was 
naturally  perturbed  at  the  effect  thus  produced,  she  felt  some- 
thing that  was  almost  satisfeustion  in  surmising  the  cause.     She 
had,  then,  not  been  altogether  mistaken  in  her  fears,  not  en- 
tirely unwise  in  her  precautions ;  there  had  been  grounds,  after 
all,  for  her  interference.    But  oh,  how  differently  she  might  have 
set  about  it !    Constantly,  continually  she  was  hatmted  by  the 
memory  of  Sir  John's  words :  '  I  have  always  tried  to  be  her 
friend — ^and  yours.'    ^  Her  friend  and  yours ! '  And  her  own  heart 
would  cry  out  in  reply :  '  He  was — he  was  our  friend,  and  I  have 
driven  him  away.'      His  fiice  was  perpetually  before  her  ;  she 
caught  herself  dwelling  on  its  varying  expressions,  thinking  over 
certain  little  tricks  of  manner,  certain  attitudes  of  his ;  she  was 
actually  pursued  for  days  together  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
songs  which  she  had  been  teaching  him — a  passage  in  which  he 
invariably  made  the  same  mistake.    Over  and  over  again  that 
passage  rang  through  her  brain,  the  false  note  recurring  with 
maddening  persistency ;  she  could  see  him  bending  over  the  page, 
his  handsome  brows  knit  in  momentary  vexation,  then  the  apolo- 
getic smile  which  followed,  the  little  backward  toss  of  the  head. 
He  had  one  day  torn  the  page  of  this  particular  song  in  his  haste 
to  turn  it  over.     She  remembered  the  episode  well ;  she  had  been 
irritated  by  the  repetition  of  the  usual  blunder,  and  he  had 
declared  she  made  him  nervous.    Ah,  she  would  never  be  able  to 
scold  him  any  more.     With  brimming  eyes  she  gazed  at  the  torn 
page,  but,  suddenly  recovering  herself,  continued  the  occupation 
in  which  she  had  been  engaged  when  overtaken  by  this  rush  of 
emotion — that  of  sorting  and  putting  away  the  music  which  Sir 
John  Croft  would  never  require  again.   So,  at  least,  she  presumed^ 
for  he  never  sent  for  it.     What  was  more  strange,  and  what  was, 
oddly  enough,  a  source  of  immense  consolation  to  Margot,  was  that 
he  had  never  paid  her  for  the  lessons  he  had  actually  had.    It 
was  no  doubt  very  foolish  and  unpractical  for  so  business-like  a 
person  as  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  to  take  comfort  from  the  know^ 
ledge  that  Sir  John  had  not  acquitted  his  just  debts ;  but  she 
indubitably  did.     She  felt  that  after  what  had  passed  she  could 
npt  have  borne  to  take  his  money.      She  had  at  first  looked 
forward  with  unspeakable  dread  to  the  postman's  knock,  which 
might  bring  her  a  letter  from  him — a  letter  containing  a  cheque. 
How  would  the  letter  run  ?    Just  a  few  words,  perhaps :  *  With 
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Sir  John  Croft's  compliments/  Or  would  he  write  a  short  and 
formal  note  ? — '  Dear  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz,  I  enclose  herewith  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  for  which  I  am  in  your  debt.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  correct.  Yours  truly/  &c. ;  and  she  would  have  to 
respond,  '  Dear  Sir  John  Croft,  many  thanks  for  the  cheque,  which 
I  received  quite  safely.  I  enclose  herewith  my  account  receipted. 
Yours  truly/  &c. — ^This  would  be  their  final  parting !  Oh,  it 
would  be  unendurable,  impossible !  Luckily  he  seemed  to  find 
the  situation  as  difficult  as  she  did. 

It  was  certainly  well  for  Margot  that  she  could  take  comfort 
from  anything,  for  she  stood  sorely  in  need  of  comfort  during 
those  long,  weary,  wintry  days.  Valerie  was  growing  pale  and  thin ; 
and  though  she  bravely  endeavoured  to  assume  a  semblance  of 
cheerfulness  in  Margot's  presence,  the  latter's  sharp  and  loving 
eyes  were  not  to  be  deceived.  She  too  sometimes  felt  almost 
hopeless  about  Valerie's  future,  and  the  present  was  certainly 
dark.  It  could  not  be  said  that  Valerie's  hasty  words  rankled 
in  her  sister's  mind,  since  they  had  been  freely  forgiven,  and  the 
remembrance  of  them  served  but  to  call  forth  a  fresh  rush  of 
compassionate  tenderness;  but  the  remembrance  was  there^ 
Valerie,  in  her  irritation,  had  disclosed  her  real  feelings  with 
regard  to  the  home  which  Margot  had  with  so  much  difficulty 
provided  for  her;  it  was  therefore  useless  to  keep  up  any 
pretence  about  it.  Margot  had  done  her  best,  but  it  was  a  miser- 
able little  place ;  Valerie's  tawdry  adornments  served  but  to  make 
it  seem  more  poverty-stricken.  During  the  very  cold  weather 
some  of  Margot's  pupils  ceased  to  take  lessons,  so  that,  in  addition 
to  her  other  troubles,  she  was  now  undergoing  a  continual  gnaw^ 
ing  anxiety  about  ways  and  means. 

Meanwhile  this  stormy  interview  which  had  left  such  bitter 
regrets  in  Margot's  mind  had  not  been  without  a  very  strong 
effect  upon  Sir  John.  He  had  left  town  in  a  whirlwind  of 
indignation,  rebuking  himself  for  his  quixotic  attempt  to  befriend 
people  who  resented  his  patronage,  and  resolving  never  again  to 
meddle  in  anyone's  affairs  but  his  own.  Margot's  words  stung 
and  rankled  in  his  memory.  His  face  burned  each  time  that  he 
recalled  them.  He  felt  astonished,  wounded,  confounded.  He 
had  been  so  secure  of  his  position  as  the  sisters'  friend  and 
adviser,  so  sure  of  their  trust,  so  confident  of  their  affection,  that 
Margot's  sudden  onslaught  seemed  to  him  an  extraordinary  thing ; 
the  little  woman  was  not  only  unjust  to  him,  but  she  actually 
despised  him ;  there  had  been  contempt,  the  most  scathing  con- 
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tempt,  in  her  words  and  look.  He  could  not  get  over  it,  nnA, 
what  was  more  nnacoonntable  still,  it  had  engendered  in  him  a 
certain  contempt  for  himsell  Distorted  thongh  Maigot's  point 
of  view  had  been,  entirely  as  she  had  miqudged  his  motives,  he 
nevertheless  felt  that  her  view  of  his  conduct  was  not  altogether 
unjustifiable.  He  had  been  careless,  he  had  been  rash,  he  had  idlj 
let  things  take  their  course,  without  considering  the  conseqaences ; 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  consequences  might  be  serious 
enough  for  the  Sisters  Kostolitz. 

^  You  are  a  man  of  the  world ;  you  ought  to  have  known,' 
Margot  had  said.    Yes,  she  was  right ;  he  ought  to  have  known. 

Margot  would  never  have  made  any  mistake  prejudicial  to 
a  friend ;  of  that  he  was  sure.    She  might  be  hard,  no  doubt  she 
woj^  hard,  but  she  was  true.    She  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
herself  and  her  own  pleasure  when  duty  demanded  it.    Was  there 
ever  such  devotion  as  hers  towards  her  sister  ?    Oh,  no  doubt, 
hers  was  a  fine  character  ;   he  acknowledged  this  to   himself 
many  times  with  a  kind  of  resentful  admiration.    How  firm  she 
was — ^how  strong !    In  what  she  believed  to  be  her  sister^s  interest 
she  had  been  prepared  to  take  even  the  most  extreme  measm^es. 
Sir  John  smiled  rather  bitterly  to  himself  as  he  reflected  that 
he  was  the  ruthless  enemy  from  whom  Margot  had  threatened 
to  fly. 

Yes,  she  would  have  carried  out  her  resolve,  though  it  would 
have  been  a  desperate  step ;  all  the  old  heart^ckening  struggles 
would  have  had  to  be  gone  through  over  again;  tJl  the  old 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  Sir  John  would  soften  at  the 
remembrance  of  these  past  struggles  and  difficulties,  and  then, 
again,  be  augry  with  himself  for  softening ;  indeed,  his  prevailing 
attitude  towards  himself  at  this  time  was  that  of  intense  dissatis- 
faction. He  felt  exceedingly  amazed  at  being  so  constantly  pre- 
occupied with  this  affiiir.  It  was  an  episode  which  was  finished, 
after  all ;  why  could  he  not  have  done  with  it  ?  And  he  was 
equally  annoyed  because  he  had  put  himself  in  the  way  of  such 
an  episode,  and  again  annoyed  because  he  had  not  conducted 
himself  all  through  the  affair  in  a  different  manner.  It  was 
an  obsession  of  which  he  could  not  rid  himself.  But  a  few  short 
months  ago  one  of  Sir  John's  most  noticeable  and  perhaps  most 
lovable  characteristics  was  his  serene  contentment  with  himself  and 
with  the  world ;  but  now  he  began  to  think  the  world  a  very  topsy- 
turvy place,  and  he  himself  a  poor  sort  of  fellow.  What  had  he 
done  with  his  life,  after  all  ?    Nothing,  except  to  get  as  much  fun 
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out  of  it  as  he  could.  He  thought  of  Margot's  eager,  scomfol 
comments  long  ago  at  Brackenhnrst,  when  he  had  confessed  his 
contentment  with  an  idle  life. 

^  What  a  miserable  view  of  existence  ! — ^you  should  be  ashamed/ 

Ah,  there  he  was,  working  round  to  Margot  again.  What  a 
different  existence  hers  had  been!  &K%  had  fought  her  fight 
with  the  world  single-handed,  conquering  countless  obstacles, 
never  suffering  herself  to  be  daunted;  and  all  so  quietly,  so 
uncomplainingly,  always  anxious  to  push  her  sister  to  the  front, 
being  herself  content  with  a  second  place. 

'  She  has  twice  as  much  character  as  ValMe,**  Crofb  would  say 
to  himself. 

Valerie  had  never  been  rude  or  unkind  to  him,  and  bethought 
of  her  sometimes  with  an  indulgent  smile ;  but  it  was  Margot's 
face  that  haunted  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  when  an  untimely  frost  had 
put  a  temporary  end  to  his  hunting,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  slaughter  pheasants,  Sir  John,  finding 
himself  deprived  of  the  natural  solaces  of  man,  thought  he  would 
indulge  himself  in  a  little  trip  to  Paris.  He  stayed  a  few  days 
in  town  on  his  way,  and  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  walking  down 
Charing  Cross  after  a  visit  to  his  banker,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  caught  by  one  face  out  of  the  many  that  passed  him  in 
that  crowded  thoroughfare.  A  small  face,  pinched  and  pale,  with 
large  frightened  eyes  looking  at  him  with  an  intensity  which 
had  probably  attracted  his  own.  He  had  difficulty  in  realising 
that  this  timid,  appealing  face,  this  shrinking,  hesitating  figure 
belonged  to  Margot.  She  had  always  seemed  so  strong,  so  self-- 
possessed, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  her  identity.  But  it 
was  Margot,  nevertheless,  and  her  face  was  upturned  to  his  in 
piteous,  unconscious  appeal,  and  her  eyes  said  imploringly,  ^  Do 
not  pass  me  by ! ' 

In  an  instant  the  cloud  which  had  rested  on  his  heart  rolled 
away,  and  he  extended  his  hand  with  his  usual  bright  smile, 
saying — exactly  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday,  and  that  on  the 
best  of  terms — 

*  Well,  where  may  you  be  trotting  to  ?  ' 

Poor  little  Margot !  To  find  herself  standing  thus,  with  her 
hand  in  his,  and  his  eyes  smiling  down  at  her,  and  his  pleasant 
voice  sounding  in  her  ears,  was  for  a  moment  more  than  she  could 
bear.  She  gave  a  little  irrepressible  sob  and  the  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes.    It  was  perhaps  as  well  for  her  that  everything,  for  a 
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moment,  swam  before  her  gase ;  else  she  might  have  se^i  tfast^ 
in  Sir  John's  feuse  which  would  have  farther  overwhelmed  her 
— a  sudden  immense  tenderness,  such  as  it  had  never  worn 
before. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  he  went  on  talking  gentlj^ 
so  as  to  give  her  time  to  recover  herself.  He  was  not  quite  dear 
as  to  the  drift  of  what  he  was  saying,  but  by-and-by  both  regained 
sufficient  self-possession  to  realise  that  he  was  expressing  surprise 
at  finding  her  so  &r  fix>m  home,  and  rallying  her  on  her  inde- 
pendence in  treading  the  crowded  streets  aJone. 

'  I  am  not  naturally  independent/  said  Margot,  with  a  tremulous 
smile;  she  was  not  yet  completely  mistress  of  herself;  'but  I 
think  life  has  made  me  so,  and  yet  I — I  really  do  not  like  walking 
in  the  streets  alone.    I  am  always  horribly  Mghtened.' 

Surely  this  was  quite  a  new  Margot !  But  Sir  John  thought 
the  change  very  deUghtfal.  He  gave  her  hand  a  little  half- 
involuntary  pressure,  and  the  girl,  suddenly  recalled  to  the  ^if^ 
that  he  was  still  holding  it,  immediately  witiidrew  it,  very  gently, 
and  colouring  the  while. 

'I  am  going  to  see  my  landlord,'  she  explained,  anxious 
to  cover  the  slight  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  'I  have 
written  to  him  once  or  twice,  but  he  has  not  answered  my 
letters,  so  I  think  it  is  better  to  try  and  see  him.  His  office  is 
near  here.' 

^  How  have  you  been  getting  on  ? '  inquired  Sir  John,  exactly 
in  the  old  easy,  natural  way. 

^  Not  very  well.  Some  of  my  pupils  have  left  off  coming,  and 
I  cannot  hear  of  any  new  ones.' 

*  Has  your  sister  been  asked  to  play  anywhere  ?' 

Sir  John's  tone  was  not  quite  so  easy  and  natural  now. 
*  Margot  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  dare  to  meet  his  eyes, 
knowing  that  the  same  thought  which  had  so  often  passed  through 
her  mind  was  probably  at  that  moment  suggesting  itself  to  him. 
Was  this  sudden  withering  of  the  hopes  which  had  dazzled  Valerie 
after  her  first  appearance  in  London  society  due  directly  to  Lady 
Bosamond  Qt>rst,  and  indirectly  to  Sir  John  himself?  After  a 
moment  she  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  saw  that  her  surmise  was 
correct ;  he  was  looking  vexed  and  perturbed. 

'  In  any  case,'  she  said  quickly, '  it  is  not  that  which  distresses 
Valerie.  It  might  have  amused  her,  perhaps,  and  been  a  distrac- 
tion to  her,  but  she  will  never  be  really  happy  until  she  has  made 
her  mark  in  public — at  a  concert,  I  mean.    She  longs  to. be 
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recognised  by  the  world  at  large — the  musical  world-^-^and  no 
minor  successes  would  satisfy  that  craving/ 

€roft  was  gratefdl  to  Margot  for  her  eager  effort  to  6tffl*e  his 

self-reproach,  but  he  remained  serious,  various  doughty  resolutions 
taking  shape  in  Ms  mind ;  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  Valerie's 
aspirations  were  not  speedily  gratified. 

'  There  must  be  some  way  surely  of  managing  these  things. 
Could  not  you  interview  an  impresario  or  agent  of  some  kind  ? ' 

*  Alas ! '  she  returned,  '  I  have  indeed  seen  one  or  two.  Valerie 
had  excellent  introductions  from  her  masters  in  Paris,  but  some- 
how they  seemed  to  come  to  nothing.  When  one  is  poor  and  a 
.stranger,  it  is  so  hard  to  obtain  a  footing.  These  gentlemen  have 
promised  to  remember  Valerie  whenever  there  may  be  an  opening 
for  her,  but  the  opening  seems  a  long  time  in  coming ;  they 
prefer,  I  suppose,  to  engage  artists  whose  reputation  is  already 
established,  and  I  have  always  heard  that  the  French  school  of 
music  is  unpopular  in  England.' 

'  Oh,  I  think  we  know  how  to  appreciate  a  good  thing,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from,'  observed  Croft,  who  was  enough  of  a 
John  Bull  to  resent  this  imputation  of  insular  prejudice.  ^  I  know 
there  must  be  some  way  of  getting  at  these  fellows,'  he  went  on, 
with  all  the  bravery  of  the  Philistine.  '  I  will  make  inquiries,  and 
report  to  you  as  to  the  result.  I  suppose,'  he  added,  dropping  his 
voice  and  looking  earnestly  at  Margot,  '  I  must  not  come  and  see 
you?' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Margot  answered  hesi- 
tatingly— 

^  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  not.' 

She  would  have  liked  to  say  more,  but  voice  and  courage  alike 
iailed  her ;  only  her  eyes,  those  sweet  eyes  which  said  so  much 
more  than  she  knew,  continued  to  plead  '  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me.' 

Sir  John  was  not  angry,  but  for  a  moment  or  two  he  did  not 
relax  his  grave  and  steady  gaze ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange  and 
sweet,  to  see  his  former  Mentor  thus  palpitating  in  fear  of  his 
displeasure.    But  he  did  not  prolong  her  suspense. 

*  You  are  a  loyal  little  soul,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  which  reassured 
her.  *  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  must  consider  my 
musical  education  complete  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  more  lessons  ? 
Shall  I  never  have  a  chance  of  perfecting  myself  in  "  Comme  d  vvngt 
ana  "  ?  I  fear  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  senti- 
mental hero  of  that  touching  ditty — I  shall  have  to  weep,  though 
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not  in  the  beautiful  falsetto  which  I  fondly  hoped  you  were  going 
to  teach  me/ 

He  laughed  instead,  however,  and  Margot  laughed  too — a  laugh 
with  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  it.  She  could  scarcely  bear  to  touch 
on  a  subject  which  had  held  so  much  pain  for  her,  and  whicli  even 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  lightly.  There  was 
not  much  mirth  in  Sir  John's  laugh  either,  in  spite  of  hiB  jesting 
words. 

*  I  should  like  to  resume  my  lessons/  he  went  on  gravely  ;  *  in 
&ct,  I  mean  to  devise  some  way  in  which  I  can  resume  them. 
Surely  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  for  you  to  resume  your  fonctions 
as  teckcher  without  offending  Mrs.  G-rundy !  Supposing  I  were  to 
hit  upon  a  plan,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  plan,  which  would  enable 
me  to  continue  my  lessons  in  a  way  which  could  notby  any  chance 
shock  the  susceptibilities  of  the  greatest  stickler  for  conventions, 
would  you  consent  to  take  back  your  pupU  ?' 

*  It  would  be  like  finding  a  blue  rose,'  said  Margot ;  '  that  is  to 
say,  an  impossibility.' 

i  But  if ' 

'If,'  she  echoed  with  a  gentle,  tolerant  little  laugh,  'ah,  if 
indeed  you  proved  yourself  so  clever,  I  would  certainly  agree  to 
your  marvellous  plan.' 

*  That  is  settled,  then,'  said  Croft.  '  One  thing  more :  when 
we  resume  our  lessons,  will  you  believe  that  the  pupil  Ukes  them  ? ' 

Margot  responded  with  a  good  deal  of  haste  and  trepidation 
that  naturally  he  would  by  that  time  have  given  so  much  proof 
of  his  earnestness  and  diligence  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suspect  him. 

'  But  now  I  must  really  make  haste  to  my  man's  office,'  she 
pursued,  '  or  else  perhaps  he  will  be  out.  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  been  standing  here,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  stopping 
the  free  circulation  of  the  passers-by,  for  quite  a  long  time  ?  See 
how  the  people  are  staring !  I  must  really  say  good-bye.  I  am 
very  glad  we  met.' 

They  parted.  Sir  John  turning  his  head  every  now  and  then 
to  watch  the  small  figure  tread  its  way  through  the  crowded  streets, 
often  jostled  and  pushed  on  one  side.  When  it  was  out  of  sight, 
be  walked  on  with  a  very  serious  face. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MEZZA  VOCE. 

Valerie  was  piaciising  when  Margot  returned  home,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  on  hearing  of  the  meeting  with  Sir  John ;  then 
she  resumed  her  playing,  continuing  her  roulades  and  flourishes 
all  the  time  that  her  sister  was  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  event.  Margot,  who  had  expected  her  to  be  almost  as 
much  rejoiced  as  herself  at  the  reconciliation  with  their  friend, 
was  a  little  disappointed;  though  her  thoughts  during  her 
homeward  way  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  fear  that  Valerie 
would  be  annoyed  on  hearing  there  was  to  be  no  question  of  Sir 
John's  coming  to  the  house.  By-and-by  Valerie,  still  continuing 
her  playing,  renewed  this  fear  by  inquiring  when  Sir  John  was 
coming  to  see  them. 

<  He  wanted  to  come,  Valerie ;  but  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  stay  away.  I  feared  that  fresh  com- 
plications might  arise.  Come  what  may,  I  am  resolved  not  to 
run  any  further  risks  of  injury  to  you  or  your  career.' 

*  Ah,  my  career,'  repeated  Valerie,  dropping  the  hand  that 
held  the  bow.     *  11  s^agit  bien  de  celaJ 

'He  wanted,'  pursued  Margot  hesitatingly,  'to  resume  his 
lessons  here ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  impossible.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  said  Valerie  indifferently. 

'  You  are  not  angry,  darling,  are  you  ? '  pursued  Margot,  lay- 
ing her  hands  on  Valerie's  shoulders,  and  trying  to  see  her  face. 
*  You  know,  my  dear,  I  would  gladly,  gladly ' 

*  Ah,  je  me  nwque  bien  de  Sir  John,'  cried  the  other,  wrench- 
ing herself  away  and  turning  suddenly  round.  '  Do  you  think  I 
care  whether  he  comes  to  the  house  or  not  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
anything  to  me  if  he  and  his  big  voice  are  never  more  inside  this 
room  ?  It  is  not  he,'  she  continued  passionately,  '  who  would 
make  me  feel  gay  now.  I  have  a  mortal  sadness  in  my  heart  and 
in  my  soul.  Oh,  Margot,  Margot,  all  our  dreams  were  chimirea  I 
No  one  believes  in  me  but  you  I  Sometimes  I  do  not  believe  in 
myself.  Oh,  I  think  it  will  kill  me — ^always  hoping  and  waiting, 
and  never  having  a  chance ! ' 

Still  clinging  to  her  violin,  she  began  to  cry  so  stormily  that 
Margot  felt  the  outburst  had  been  long  repressed. 

'Are  we  any  better  off  now,'  she  sobbed  after  a  pause,  *  than 
when  we  went  to  Brackenhurst,  months  ago?    We  bad  counted 
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on  doing  so  much  this  winter,  and  here  we  are  exactly  in  the  aaine 
position — waiting  and  waiting  for  something  that  never  comes.' 

'  Sir  John  said  to-day/  put  in  Margot,  who  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  distress  at  her  sister's  anguish,  '  that  he  would  make 
inqniries.  He  said,  if  you  could  only  obtain  a  temporary  engage- 
ment even ' 

^ If  M.  de  la  Palisse  was  not  dead  he  would  still  be  alive!* 
interrapted  Valerie  with  an  angry  sob.  '  If  you  think  that  Sir 
John  Croft  will  get  us  out  of  our  di£Scultiee — ^he,  who  scarodj 
knows  fa  bimol  from  d  diise !  It  is  indeed  he  who  nnderstands 
musical  matters !  Ah,  my  poor  Margot,  I  know  I  am  detestable 
to-day,  but  I  am  so  miserable.' 

She  laid  her  head  on  Margot's  shoulder,  and  Margot,  claspisg 
her  sorrowfully,  forgot  how  happy  she  had  been  a  little  while 
•before. 

Next  morning  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  John. 

'  Dear  Mademoiselle  Margot, — I  think  I  can  almost  grasp  mj 
i>lue  rose.     Would  not  four  unexceptionable  chaperons,  all  past 
fifty,  satisfy  your  ideas  of  propriety  ?     After  parting  with  you  to- 
day, I  suddenly  bethought  me  of  a  &mily  of  cousins  who  have 
a  nice  little  house  in  Onslow  Gardens,  and  a  piano  on  which  thej 
seldom  play.     One  of  my  cousins  is  a  widow,  and  the  others  are 
unmarried.    All  are  of  the  highest  respectability  and  devoted  to 
good  works.     I  called  on  them  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  repre- 
sented to  them  that  they  would  perform  an  act  of  charity  in 
enabling  me  to  repair  my  neglected  musical  education  by  placing 
their  piano  at  my  disposal.   They  are  very  fond  of  me,  and  readily 
consented  to  the  arrangement  I  suggested.      They  are  kind, 
simple,  unworldly  people ;  I  think  you  will  like  them.    You  see 
I  talk  as  if  I  were  already  sure  of  your  agreeing  to  my  proposed 
plan,  and  perhaps  I  do  count  on  it.    Indeed,  you  must  not  refuse. 
On  hearing  from  you,  I  shall  have  the  piano  at  once  tuned,  and 
we  might  have  our  first  lesson  on  Monday.' 

With  the  letter  was  enclosed  a  cheque,  and  Sir  John,  in  s 
postscript,  apologised  for  having  hitherto  forgotten  to  settle  their 
previous  account,  and  added  that  he  hastened  to  do  so  now, 
lest  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  might  consider  him  an  untrustworthy 
person,  and  on  that  account  hesitate  to  begin  fresh  dealings  with 
him. 

Margot  smiled ;  she  knew  very  well  the  cheque  had  not  been 
forgotten;  its  appearance  now  proved  that  her  former  surmise 
had  been  correct.     Well,   since  they  were  friends   again,    she 
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oonld  take  it  without  hesitation  or  regret ;  and,  as  it  happened,  at 
that  particular  moment  it  was  rather  acceptable,  for  the  little 
exchequer  was  low. 

She  read  the  letter  again  with  a  medley  of  feelings,  her  face 
changing  meanwhile  from  grave  to  gay,  and  then  back  again. 

Would  it  be  wise  to  accede  to  his  desire  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  could  she  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  ?  Would  it  not 
be  strange  that  she  should  continue  to  see  Sir  John  when  Valerie 
was  cut  off  from  his  society  ?  But  then,  if  Valerie  did  not  really 
care — r-  She  resolved  to  let  her  decide,  and  placed  the  letter 
before  her  without  any  comment. 

Valerie  read  it,  interrupting  herself  every  now  and  then  with 
a  little  laugh. 

'He  is  fdnny  with  his  four  chaperons!  Even  you,  my 
Margot,  must  surely  be  satisfied  with  so  many  precautions !  He 
is  certunly  an  admirable  young  man ;  but  what  does  it  mean,  his 
blue  rose?' 

'  Oh,  that  is  nonsense,'  responded  Margot  with  a  laugh  and  a 
frown  at  the  same  time.  '  He  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  would 
consent  to  teach  him ;  if  he  could  hit  on  a  plan  which  would 
enable  me  to  do  so  without  giving  rise  to  gossip.  I  replied  that 
this  would  indeed  be  finding  a  blue  rose.' 

'  And  you  misapplied  the  metaphor,  my  dear,'  said  Valerie, 
who  was  much  more  sprightly  and  like  herself  to-day.  '  It  is  a 
sacrilege  to  use  those  beautiful  words  in  so  commonplace  a  sense. 
Sir  John  Croft's  singing  lessons  are  very  real  and  substantial 
things,  as  the  drums  of  my  poor  ears  occasionally  testify — there  is 
nothing  about  them  whidi  conveys  the  idea  of  the  mysterious 
charm  always,  always  escaping,  which  Alphonse  Karr  speaks  of.' 

Margot  did  not  answer.  There  was  a  dreamy,  far-away  look 
in  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  hint  that  the  charm  of  which  Valerie 
spoke  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  her.  But  Valerie  was  too 
much  preoccupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to  observe  it. 

'  Sir  John  is  lucky,'  she  went  on,  '  to  find  his  roses  so  well 
within  reach.  He  will  gather  them,  never  fear;  and  they  will 
be  nice,  solid,  red  ones,  with  quite  a  sufficiency  of  thorns — always 
supposing  the  relations  of  pupil  and  teacher  to  remain  the  same 
as  before.  Cid  !  how  you  used  to  browbeat  that  poor  man !  It 
is  my  rose,  alas ! ' — with  a  swift,  characteristic  change  of  tone,  an 
overshadowing  of  the  face — '  it  is  my  rose,  alas !  which  is  always 
blue,  and  which  grows  so  high — so  high  that  I  shall  never 
reach  it.' 
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<  One  day,  some  lacky  chance  will  lift  you  up,  and  then  yoa 
shall  gather  it,  ma  mie ;  and  when  you  have  readied  it  you  will 
find  it  not  blue  at  all,  but  snow-white.  It  only  ]<x>ked  blue 
because  it  was  so  near  the  sky.  And  when  you  liold  it  in  your 
hand,  you  will  perhaps  find  that  it  is  not  a  rose  after  all,  but  a 
star — ^your  star,  the  star  of  Fame ;  and  it  will  always  be  in  the 
ascendant.  There !  If  you  want  metaphors,  I  can  £^ ve  them  to 
you,  you  see ;  a  choice  variety,  and  all  prettily  mixed  ! ' 

She  spoke  with  eager,  tender  gaiety,  anxious  to  prevent 
Valerie  fix>m  &lling  back  into  the  sadness  of  yesterday.  She 
succeeded,  for  her  sister  began  to  laugh. 

^  Beally,  you  have  mistaken  your  vocation ;  you  slionid  have 
been  a  poet  I  Well,  to  return  to  Sir  John  and  his  exceedingly 
tangible  roses.  You  will  write  and  tell  him  that  he  may  at  once 
begin  to  make  his  wreath,  will  you  not  ? ' 

^  You  really  think  I  might  agree,  then  ? ' 

<  Man  Dieu  I  what  else  is  wanting  to  you  ?    Is  it  necessary 
to  have  six  duennas,  par  haeard  ?   Write  and  tell  him,  of  coarse, 
that  his  plan  is  very  successful,  and  that  only  two  of  the  old 
ladies  need  sit  in  the  room  at  the  same  time;  then   they  can 
relieve  each  other.' 

Margot  ran  away  gladly  to  write  her  note.  On  the  appohited 
Monday  she  betook  herself  to  the  house  indicated  by  Sir  John, 
where  she  found  her  pupil  waiting  to  receive  her  and  to  introdaoe 
her  to  his  four  cousins.  They  were  gentle,  simple,  kindly  little 
ladies,  all  at  first  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  cast 
in  precisely  the  same  mould ;  an  impression  so  often  conveyed  by 
people  who  for  years  have  lived  together  and  which  is  so  firequentlj 
erroneous.  These  sisters  were  in  reality  very  dissimilar  in  mind 
and  habits,  and  by-and-by  Margot  began  to  wonder  how  she  could 
have  imagined  the  mutual  resemblance  to  be  so  strong.  Thus, 
Mrs.  Elkin,  the  widow,  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day  and  a  woman 
of  fashion ;  she  still  dressed  her  hair  in  a  jaunty  style,  and  talked 
about '  Society '  with  a  patronising  air,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fiict, 
in  consequence  of  her  delicate  health  she  had  long  ceased  to  fre- 
quent it.  Then,  Miss  Lennox,  the  eldest  unmarried  sister,  was 
^  blue,'  or  what  was  considered  '  blue '  forty  years  ago ;  probably  a 
G-lrton  girl  of  the  present  day  would  have  scoffed  at  her  attain- 
ments. Miss  Charlotte  was  artistic,  and  painted  little  water- 
colours  four  inches  square,  with  the  lights  scratched  out  irith 
the  point  of  a  fine  penknife ;  she  also  occasionally  played  the 
piano — ^  Brillants  morceaux  de  Salon  '^^being  exceedingly  oon«> 
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fiCientioiis  over  the  variations.     She  could  sing  too  in  a  sweet, 
"weak  little  voice;  bnt  her  sisters  said  it  made  them  sad   to 
bear  her,   so  she  only   sang   when   she  was   alone,  and  then 
the   tears  would  roll  down  her   cheeks  as    she  thought  over 
lier  own  private  and  particular  romance,  which  had  been  buried 
years  ago.    Miss  Maria,  the  youngest,  was  the  practical  member 
of  the  &mily ;  she  ordered  the  dinner  and  kept  the  accounts.    In 
her  spare  time  she  made  poor  clothes*     None  of  your  jackets  and 
cross-overs  in  fimcy  knitting — work  which  is  quite  presentable 
in   any  drawing-room — but  good,  thick,  serviceable,  red  flannel 
petticoats;   sometimes   garments   of  a  yet  more  compromising 
character,  fashioned  out  of  strong  unbleached  calico,  which  in 
her  sisters'  presence  she  sewed  at  delicately,  under  a  newspaper, 
and  one  of  which,  when  Groft  was  announced,  she  thrust  pre- 
cipitately into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

All  the  old  ladies  greeted  Margot  very  cordially,  hovering 
about  her  with  little  gentle  bowings  and  cooings,  reminding  her 
somehow  of  the  pigeons  which  she  had  seen  at  Brackenhurst, 
only  that  they  did  not  strut  with  so  conceited  an  air.  Still,  some^ 
thing  about  their  bright  eyes  and  plump  little  figures,  their 
nodding  heads,  their  trottings  to  and  fro,  the  general  flutter 
and  bustle  over  a  very  small  excitement,  seemed  to  justify  the 
simile. 

Margot  felt  rather  nervous  during  this  first  lesson,  and  Sir 
John's  attention  wandered  too ;  it  really  was  disconcerting  to  find 
those  four  pairs  of  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  them  every  time  one  or 
other  chanced  to  look  away  from  the  music ;  occasionally  to  inters 
cept  a  despatch  telegraphed  by  one  sister's  eyebrows  and  acknow- 
ledged by  another's  meaning  nod;  now  and  then  to  catch  It 
murmured  compliment :  ^  Who  would  have  thought  that  dear  John 
had  such  a  beautiful  voice  ? '  or  '  Is  not  her  teaching  admirable  ? ' 
Miss  Charlotte,  as  the  recognised  musician,  eat  well  to  the  front, 
and  considered  it  necessary  to  nod  in  time  even  to  the  studies ; 
when  the  songs  were  reached,  she  murmured '  Beautifrd  I '  in  an 
audible  voice  at  intervals  of  about  three  minutes,  each  repetition 
invariably  causing  Sir  John  to  sing  out  of  tune.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lesEon,  after  a  little  conversation,  Margot  took  her 
leave,  Sir  John  declaring  that  he  would  accompany  her  as  far  as 
the  comer  of  the  street  to  make  sure  she  caught  the  right 
omnibus. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  mistress  and  pupil,  each  drew  a 
breath ;  Sir  John  leaned  for  a  moment  against  one  of  the 
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columns  of  the  portico,  closing  his  eyes,  and  letting  his  arms  drop 
in  token  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

'  I  think  yon  were  premature  in  announcing  that  yon  intended 
to  enjoy  these  lessons/  remarked  Margot  demurely. 

'  At  least  you  can  never  again  doubt  my  seriousness,'  retomed 
Sir  John.  '  Dear  women !  Taken  singly  they  are  quite  endurable 
but  ea  mas6e  they  are  overwhelming.  I  really  must  convey  to 
them  that  we  cannot  stand  more  than  two  of  the  family  at  a  time. 
Will  two  satisfy  your  ideas  of  decorum  ? ' 

^  Welly  Valerie  said  two  should  be  enough  for  anybody,'  returned 
Margot  laughing.  The  next  moment  she  regretted  having  spoken, 
for  a  quiet  gleam  of  intelligence  came  into  his  eyes :  the  sisters  had 
been  discussing  the  situation,  then. 

'  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  come  any  further,'  said 
Margot  a  little  sharply ;  adding,  however,  with  a  smile,  as  she  saw 
his  &ce'  &11,  ^  indeed,  I  think  I  know  more  about  omnibuses 
than  you  do.' 

It  was  such  an  incontestable  fEict  that  Sir  John  did  not  venture 
to  deny  it.  He  continued  to  walk  beside  her  nevertheless,  remark- 
ing that  he  intended  to  assist  at  the  selection. 

'  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,'  he  added  rather  irritably; 
*  it  is  quite  early.' 

I  must  get  back  to  Valerie.  Now  really.  Sir  John,  I  wiU  say 
good-bye  here.  What  is  the  good  of  having  four  chaperons  in  the 
house  if  we  are  to  dispense  with  them  altogether  out  of  doors?'  '. 

The  justice  of  the  query  was  indubitable,  but  Sir  John  expe- 
rienced a  little  shock  of  surprise, 

<  Since  when.  Mademoiselle  Margot,'  he  said,  looking  full  at  her, 
<  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  and  I  need  chaperonage  ?  I  do 
not  think  at  the  little  house  in  Pitt  Street  it  ever  dawned  on  us 
that  such  an  article  was  necessary.' 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  regretted  them. 
He  saw  Margot  wince  and  colour,  and  realised  that  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  said  a  cruel  thing.  After  a  short 
pause,  however,  she  answered  very  humbly  and  sweetly : 

'  You  ar^  quite  right.  I  used  to  be  much  more  independent; 
but  now,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  seem  to  feel  more  and  more 
what  an  unkind,  censorious  world  we  live  in.'  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  say  good-bye,  and  Sir  John  was  obliged  to  take  it  and  to 
let  it  go  again  before  he  could  find  any  words  with  which  to  explain 
away  his  former  speech.  The  girl's  figure  disappeared  round  the 
comer,  and  the  man,  left  alone,  uttered  a  kind  of  groan,  and  struck 
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tlie  pavement  with  his  foot,  to  the  intense  astoniBhment  of  a  nurse: 
^with  four  children,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by,  and  who  con-, 
tinned  their  progress  for  some  time  with  their  heads  hanging  back 
over  their  shoulders  that  they  might  see  what  his  next  proceeding 
wonld  be.  But  Sir  John  walked  quietly  on  now,  merely  cursing 
Iiimself  in  his  heart  for  a  brute  and  a  fool. 

Margot's  cheeks  burned  hotly  all  the  way  home.  She,  too,  was 
anathematising  her  own  folly,  and  wondering  how  she  could 
have  been  stupid  enough  to  make  the  speech  which  Sir  John  had 
taken  up  so  quickly.  No  wonder  he  thought  her  silly  and  prudish ; 
and  besides,  in  their  relative  positions,  it  was  ^absurd.  Well,  he 
had  speedily  put  her  in  her  place ;  she  had  not  shown  a^ger,  but 
her  heart  was  sore.  He  had  never  used  that  tone  before,  and  it 
hurt  her.  It  required  a  very  great  eflfort  of  will  to  enable  her  to 
talk  cheerfully  to  Valerie,  and  to  describe  with  the  gaietj  that 
was  expected  of  her,  her  interview  with  the  four  chaperons. 

When  the  next  lesson  day  came,  only  two  of  the  Misses  Lennox 
were  in  the  drawing-room ;  Mrs.  Elkin  was  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism and  confined  to  her  room,  and  the  scientific  sister  had  gone, 
to  a  lecture.    Miss  Maria  was,  however,  seated  in  the  window,  work** 
ing  at  one  of  the  garments  already  described,  or  at  least  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  same,  the  rest  being  modestly  tucked  away  in 
her  work-bag.    By  revealing  only  three  inches  at  a  time  of  her 
mysterious   handiwork,  the  proprieties,  Miss  Maria  considered, 
could  not  be  offended;  not  even  the  penetrating  eye   of  John 
Croft  could  form  a  guess  as  to  the  whole.    Miss  Charlotte  waS; 
installed  at  another  window,  painting,  with  a  very  small  brush  and 
hardly  any  water,  a  tiny  landscape  destined  to  be  a  birthday  card. 
The  lesson  began,  Margot  being  very  quiet,  and  not  speakmg^ 
more  than  was  necessary.     Sir  John  eyed  her  surreptitiously,  and 
ardently  wished  that  his  cousins  would  go  out  of  the  room. 
Whether  his  power  of  volition  was  strong  enough  to  take  effect  on 
the  ladies  in  question,  or  whether  the  heavens  were  moved  by  the 
turmoil  in  his  heart,  is  uncertain,  but  presently  Miss  Maria  dis- 
covered that  the  constant  twisting  and  turning  consequent  on  her 
mode  of  operation  had  reduced  her  work  to  such  hopeless  confusion 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed  with  it,  until  it  had 
been  disentangled  in  a  spot  secure  from  the  masculine  eye.     She 
rose,  therefore,  announcing  that  she  was  going  to  another  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  would  be  back  presently. 

'  Pray  don't  let  me  be  a  tie  on  you,'  said  her  cousin  eagerly. 
^  Neither  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  nor  myself  expect  to  be  enter- 
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tained.    We  have  come  here  for  businesB,  and  we  don't  want  id 
be  in  anybody's  way.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Miss  Maria,  pausing  to  contemplate  him  with  her 
head  on  one  side,  ^  it  is  very  kind  of  yon,  I  am  sure,  John,  and  it 
isn't  a  tie  at  all ;  it  is  a  pleasure.  Only  I  arn  rather  busy  to-daj, 
and  if  you  really  don't  mind,  I  think  I  will  go  on  with  my 
cutting  out.  You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  think  me  very  rude, 
Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  ? ' 

Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  was  necessarily  sure,  and  the  little 
lady  trotted  out  very  much  relieved. 

John  thereupon  turned  to  the  other  cousin,  in  whose  eyes 
he  thought  he  detected  a  mute  appeal. 

^  I  hope,  Charlotte,'  he  said  suavely,  ^  that  we  are  not  keep* 
ing  y(Ai  from  doing  anything  you  want  to  do  ?  We  don't  wish 
to  be  a  nuisance,  you  know;  do  we,  mademoiselle?'  turning 
to  Margot. 

'Well,  really,  my  dear  John,'  responded  Charlotte  with 
delighted  alacrity,  ^  since  you  ask  me  I  must  tell  you  that  I  find 
my  cobalt-blue  is  curdled ;  it  is  ruining  my  sky.  I  tmiuA  run 
out  and  buy  another  cake.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  really  and  truly 
won't  think  it  very  queer  and  impolite  of  me  not  to  stay  at  home 
and  entertain  you.' 

Being  reassured,  the  second  little  pigeon  fluttered  out  cooing 
all  the  way. 

Margot  resumed  the  accompaniment  of  Sir  John's  song, 
scarcely  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  keys.  She  felt  ill  at  ease  and 
unhappy.  She  had  been  uncomfortable  enough  while  the  old 
ladies  had  been  in  the  room,  but  she  was  far  more  uncomfortable 
now.  Sir  John  plodded  valiantly  through  the  first  bars  of  his 
song,  but  broke  off  presently. 

'  Mademoiselle  Margot,  are  you  displeased  with  me  for  allowing 
my  cousins  to  go  ? ' 

*  No ;  you  were  doubtless  quite  right  since  they  so  evidently 
wished  it,'  replied  she,  still  without  raising  her  eyes. 

'  You  are  annoyed  about  something,  though ;  do  not  pretend 
you  are  not.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  annoyed,'  said  Margot,  adding  quickly 
and  inconsequently,  'Perhaps  I  am  annoyed  with  myself.' 
Then  she  went  on  playing.  '  Shall  we  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
page?' 

Sir  John  did  not  respond  to  the  invitation.  Thrusting  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  he  remarked  gloomily,   'I  am  sure 
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yoM  never  need  feel  annoyed  with  yourself.  It  is  only  tactless, 
blundering,  stupid  idiots  like  me  who  need  be  that.' 

Margot  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  array  of  adjectives.  She 
went  on  playing  tentatively,  but  her  pupil  did  not  heed. 

'I  felt  savage  enough  with  myself  yesterday,  I  know,'  he 
proceeded.  *  I  could  have  knocked  my  own  head  off  after  I  left 
you.' 

Margot's  face  was  turned  away,  but  he  could  see  the  rim  of 
her  cheeks  even  the  little  ear  nearest  to  him,  growing  crimson. 

*  I  know  I  hurt  you  yesterday,'  he  continued  penitently ;  *  but 
I  really  did  not  mean  it ;  I  assure  you  I  did  not.  I  felt  for  a 
moment  vexed  at  your  holding  yourself  aloof  from  me — I  wanted 
things  to  be  on  the  old  footing.  I  did  not  consider  what  I  said 
nor  how  I  said  it ;  but  do  believe  me,  Mademoiselle  Margot,  I 
would  not  for  the  world  intentionally  wound  you.' 

Margot's  head  was  still  averted,  and  her  fingers  continued  to 
press  the  keys,  but  soundlessly. 

*  The  old  footing ! '  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  Somehow— I 
don't  know  why — I  cannot  feel  as  if  things  could  ever  go  back  to 
the  old  footing  again.' 

There  was  an  eager  query  in  Sir  John's  face,  but  he  did  not 
speak.  He,  too,  was  conscious  that  his  relations  with  Margot  were 
changed,  and,  though  he  had  complained  yesterday,  it  seemed  to 
him  to-day  that  he  would  not  now  willingly  exchange  the  present 
for  the  past. 

*  I  feel  it  is  very  ridiculous  of  me  to  say  so,'  continued  Margot 
in  an  altered  tone ;  *  that  is  why  I  am  vexed  with  myself.  Because 
I  know  it  is  silly  and  unreasonable  of  me — it  is  really  absurd  to 
have  punctilious  notions  about  myself.  For  Valerie  it  is  of  course 
different.  I  cannot  be  too  particular,  too  careful  about  her* 
but  to  be  nervous  lest  people  might  say  unkind  things  about  mt 
is  very  silly.  I  do  nothing  that  I  need  be  ashamed  of.  I  must 
be  self-reliant  and  independent  if  I  am  to  earn  my  own  bread  and 
Valerie's.  I  have  had  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world,  to  rely 
only  on  myself,  for  quite  ten  years — ever  since  my  mother  died 
and  no  harm  has  ever  come  to  me ;  no  one  has  ever  criticised  my 
conduct  unkindly.' 

She  dropped  her  hand  from  the  piano,  and  looked  up  almost 
defiantly ;  but  something  in  Croft's  fiu^e  made  her  look  away  again 
very  quickly. 

*  Poor  little  bread-winner ! '  he  said  softly.     *  So  for  ten  years 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  CLXxxyi,  ^  ^ 
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yoa  have  had  the  weight  of  the  world  on  jortr  shotdden !     Why, 
yon  most  have  been  only  a  child  when  your  mother  died/ 

'  I  was  thirteen/  said  Margot.  '  Oh,  I  oonld  not  do  much  at 
first,  but  I  soon  learned.  I  had  to  look  after  everything;  to  act 
and  think  for  us  alL  I  made  many  blunders,  but  experience 
teaches  one.' 

'  And  what  was  your  &ther  about  all  that  time  ? '  inquired  Sir 
John  indignantly. 

'  Oh,  he — ^he  earned  some  money  sometimes ;  naturally  at  that 
age  it  was  not  I  who  supported  the  &mily !  He  could  play  most 
beautifully ;  it  is  from  him  that  Valerie  inherits  her  genius.  He 
also  taught  us,  to  begin  with.      He  had  a  feeling  for  music  that 

was  extraordinary,  but  he  made  nothing  of  his  talent.  '   He 

Oh,  I  think  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  my  father ;  after  all,  he 
is  dead.' 

Sir  John  mentally  registered  his  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
fact.  'He  must  have  been  a  beauty/  he  thought,  but  all  he 
said  aloud  was:  'He  must  at  least  have  been  very  proud  of 
Mademoiselle  Val^e.    Did  he  not  form  some  plan  for  her  artistic 

'  Oh,  yes ;  he  used  to  make  plans,  wild  plans,  which  never  came 
to  anything.  But  even  before  he  died  I  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  producing  my  sister  rested  with  me/  She  spoke  so 
seriously  that  Croft  did  not  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  the  quaint 
phrase.  '  But  the  misfortune  is  I  have  not  till  now  been  able  to 
manage  it.     I  do  not  know  now  how  to  set  about  it.' 

*  Why  does  not  your  sister  give  a  concert  ? '  inquired  Croft. 
•  The  idea  struck  me  yesterday.  Why  not  take  a  hall,  advertise 
a  little,  and  let  her  give  a  recital  ?  I  believe  people  would  go, 
if  only  from  curiosity,  and  if  she  were  once  heard,  her  success 
would  be  assured.' 

^TtfiMz  !  that  is  an  idea ! '  cried'  Margot.  '  We  might  take 
the  Steinway  Hall.  *I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  very 
expensive  ? '  she  added  reflectively. 

*I  will  make  inquiries,  if  you  like,'  said  Croft.  ^Look  here, 
I  will  find  out  all  about  it — shall  I  ? — and  let  you  know.  It  would 
be  a  venture,  of  course,  but  then,  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have."' 

Margot  did  not  answer.  She  was  engaged  in  a  quick  mental 
calculation  of  the  means  at  her  disposal.  There  was  a  little  sum 
in  the  savings-bank  which  had  been  hoarded  for  emergencies. 
Presumably^a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  would  be  sold  to  cover 
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expenfi(d8,  bat  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  might 
make-up  the  deficit  from  this  fund.  At  all  events,  it  was  worth 
trying, 

'  Shall  I  make  inquiries  ?  '  repeated  Sir  John. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Margot,  recalled  to  herself  with  a  start.  ^  I 
should  be  most  grateful  if  you  would.  I  really  think  we  might 
do  it,  and  the  mere  thought  of  it  will  give  new  life  to  Valerie. 
But  now  we  must  positively  continue  our  lesson,'  assuming  a 
business-like  tone.  '  Begin  at  the  top  of  the  page,  please,  and 
remember  the  change  of  key  down  here.' 

For  the  moment  she  was  the  old  Margot  again,  eager  and  a 
little  imperative  ;>  she  had  forgotten  her  lately  found  shyness  and 
con8t|»int.  Croft  was  amused  and  pleased  at  her  brightness; 
yet,  after  all,  the  shy  Margot,  the  Margot  who  now  and  then 
spoke  so  tremulously,  and  whose  eyes  so  often  drooped  before  his, 
had  been  very  charming  and  lovable.  But  he  did  not  r^ret  her 
temporary  absence,  for  he  knew  that  she  would  soon  reappear. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALLEGRO     AGITATO. 


'  Seally,  he  has  ideas,'  cried  Valerie.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
hearthrug  at  her  sister's  feet,  her  face  flushed  and  excited,  her 
eyes  bright  with  eagerness.  Croft's  plan  had  just  been  laid 
before  her.  ^  He  has  more  sense  than  one  would  give  him  credit 
for.     He  has  a  good  head  as  well  as  a  good  heart,  this  Sir  John.' 

Margot  smiled.  Sometimes  the  rather  slighting  tone  in  which 
Valerie  spoke  of  their  friend  jarred  on  her.  She  knew  her  sister 
so  well  that  her  changes  of  mood  did  not  puzzle  her,  and  she 
quit^  realised  that  now  that  Valerie  no  longer  saw  John  Croft, 
and  could  in  consequence  no  longer  be  amused  by  him,  his  per- 
sonality ceased  to  have  the  charm  for  her  which  she  had  formerly 
frankly  acknowledged ;  but,  nevertheless,  her  little  ironical  allu- 
eions  to  him  had  invariably  ruffled  Margot,  though  she  had  never 
allowed  her  irritation  to  appear.  To-day  he  had  made  a  sugges- 
tion which  Valerie  thought  good,  and  she  therefore  considered 
him  clever;  to-morrow  he  would  probably  be  out  of  &vour  agiain. 
Margot  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  possibility,  but  she  was  incon- 
sistent enough  to  feel  pleased  that  his  star  was  for  the  time  in  the 
ascendant.  '  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  was  it  not  ? '  she  said  warmly. 

KK2 
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'H'm,  h'm — as  to  that,  I  imagine  the  young  man  finds  it 
amusing  to  meddle  a  little  in  other  people's  affairs.  Do  you  not 
think  so,  Margot  ?  Directly  we  knew  him  he  seemed  in  a  manner 
to  take  possession  of  us.  He  was  always  suggesting  this,  arranging 
that — giving  valuable  advice  in  matters  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
the  poor  dear  fellow !     I  wonder  if  he  is  like  that  with  eveiyone/ 

To  Margot  the  idea  was  distinctly  unpleasant,  and  she 
responded  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation.  'You  talk  as  if 
Sir  John  were  a  kind  of  busybody,  interfering  in  other  people's 
business  out  of  idle  curiosity  or  meddlesomeness.  If  he  has,  as 
you  say,  taken  possession  of  us,  it  is,  as  anybody  can  see,  out  of 
pure  Idndness  of  heart.  He  saw  that  we  were  poor,  and  he 
tried  to  help  us.  He  saw  that  we  had  no  one  to  protect  us,  and 
he  has  tried  to  be  our  friend.' 

'Ho!  ho!'  said  Valerie,  with  a  little  mocking  air.  *Tu  y 
vaa,  ma  petite  I  We  have  changed  our  tone  of  late,  I  see.  We 
no  longer  look  upon  Sir  John  as  the  naughty  man,  the  con- 
temptible ^n^ur  who  betrayed  our  youthful  confidence  and  took 
advantage  of  our ' 

'Ah,  Valerie,  do  not  torment  me  so!  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  how  much  I  have  regretted  those  unjust  suspicions  of 
mine.' 

^Tiefos!  what  little  hot  cheeks!  No,  no,  I  will  not  tease 
you — particularly  as  I  am  in  a  very  good  humour  myself,  and 
quite  adore  Sir  John  this  morning.  It  is  lucky  he  no  longer 
comes  to  the  house,  for,  in  truth,  I  believe  if  I  were  to  see  him 
now  I  should  be  capable  of  embracing  him  on  his  two  cheeks. 
There! — now  you  are  scandalised,  are  you  not?  C'est  Sgal.  I 
adore  Sir  John,  I  tell  you.  He  is  a  young  man,  wise,  good,  and 
clever  beyond  comparison ;  and,  thanks  to  his  happy  idea,  we  are 
going  to  make  such  a  success,  Margot !  Only  think,  to-day  no 
one  knows  of  our  existence,  and  before  a  month  has  passed  all 
London  will  be  at  my  feet  perhaps!  Think  of  that,  Margot! 
—think  of  that!' 

'  Jumping  to  her  feet,  she  began  dancing  about  the  room, 
pirouetting  among  the  tables  and  chairs,  and  singing  for  glee. 

'  Margot  looked  on,  with  dewy,  happy  eyes.  To  her,  too,  it 
seemed  that  the  moment  of  triumph  must  be  near  at  hand. 
Surely,  when  people  saw  her  Valerie,  they  must  be  captivated  by 
her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  charm ;  and  then  when  they  heard  her 
play,  when  they  discovered  the  great  artist-soul  in  that  delicate, 
exquisite  bodv,  how  could  there  fail  to   be  a  very  furpre  of 
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enthosiasin !  Her  heart  swelled  within  her ;  it  seemed  to  sing  to 
itself  a  canticle  of  praise  and  blessing  all  in  honour  of  Sir  John. 

Meanwhile  that  young  man  was  very  busy,  and  when  he  next 
met  Margot  at  his  cousins'  house  he  came  primed  and  loaded 
with  all  necessary  information.  The  sum  required  for  the  hire 
of  the  hall  was  considerable  enough  to  make  Margot  look  very 
grave,  and,  added  to  this,  there  would  be  the  advertisements  to 
be  paid  for  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

^I  wonder/  she  said,  looking  doubtfully  and  appealingly  at 
Croft,  ^  if  we  really  ought  to  do  it  ?  It  seems  a  great  deal  to  risk, 
and  if — if  it  fails,  what  shall  we  do  ? ' 

^It  cannot  fail/  said  Sir  John  eagerly;  he  had  matured  a 
little  plan  of  his  own  by  means  of  which  he  meant  to  insure  the 
sisters  against  all  possible  loss.  '  If  you  do  not  take  some  such 
step  I  do  not  see  how,  under  the  circumstances,  you  are  ever  to 
get  on.  At  all  events,  your  progress  will,  I  am  a&aid,  be  slow 
and  uncertain;  whereas  this  one  bold  stroke  might  bring  you 
&me  and  prosperity  at  once/ 

Margot  gazed  at  him  thoughtfully.  'Yes,  it  is  true,'  she 
said ;  *  and  Valerie  would  be  so  terribly  disappointed  if  we  gave 
up  the  idea  now.  But  still,  is  it  right  to  venture  so  much  for 
an  uncertainty?  Do  you  really  advise  me  to  carry  out  the 
plan?' 

'Most  certainly  I  do,'  replied  Sir  John,  with  prompt  and 
joyous  decision.  He  himself  felt  absolutely  confident  of  Val&rie's 
success,  and  in  any  case  he  was  determined  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  pecuniary  loss. 

'  Then  we  will  look  upon  the  matter  as  settled,'  said  the  girl, 
walking  towards  the  piano.  As  she  opened  the  music  she  added, 
hurriedly  and  wistfully,  '  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be  so  urgent  in 
advising  me  if  it  were  not  really  wise  and  safe.' 

'I  am  quite  positive  that  you  are  doing  the  right  thing,' 
said  Croft  soberly,  but  quite  as  resolutely  as  before.  He  felt 
that  a  great  weight  of  responsibility  rested  upon  him,  but  he 
would  not  shrink  from  it.  He  meant  to  carry  the  thing 
through.  After  the  first  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  the  day 
definitely  fixed  for  the  concert,  the  advertisements  sent  out, 
and  tickets  actually  on  sale,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  plan  into 
execution.  It  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  very  characteristic  of 
the  originator  in  its  single-hearted  if  somewhat  indiscreet  zeal 
and  generosity.  He  meant  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  cover  all  expenses ;  these  he  would 
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distribute  among  his  friends,  thereby  securing  to  the  sisters  a 
considerable  number  of  well-dressed  and  appreciative  hearers, 
whose  presence  would  confer  distinction  on  the  affiur,  and  whose 
interest,  once  enlisted,  might  possibly  procure  for  Valerie  furUier 
advantages  in  the  future.  Thus  indemnified  from  loss,  the  money 
taken  for  tickets  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  all  clear  gain 
to  the  sisters.  No  possible  harm  could,  therefore.  Sir  John  con- 
sidered, result  fit>m  this  step,  which  must  in  every  way  tend  to 
their  advancement.  He  had  felt  himself,  in  consequence,  quite 
justified  in  advising  it,  and  had  no  qualois  in  reflecting  on  his 
urgency.  He  used  all  discretion  in  putting  the  project  into 
execution,  buying  the  tickets  here  and  there,  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
sending  Sturgess  as  his  emissary  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
get  several  at  the  same  place.  He  thought  it  a  bold  stroke  of 
policy  to  secure  front  seats  for  his  friends.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  these  smart  people  would  look  well  in  prominent  positions ; 
besides,  they  themselves  would  like  it,  he  felt  sure. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in 
filling  the  places  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  engage.  Everybody 
liked  music — more  or  less ;  everybody  liked  a  novelty,  and  every- 
body that  Sir  John  knew  liked  hira ;  therefore  it  was  not  oon- 
ceivable  that,  when  he  sent  his  friends  free  tickets  for  a  concert 
at  a  time  of  year  when  they  were  presumably  not  overburdened 
with  engagements,  and  when  he  told  them  of  the  youthful 
charm  of  the  new  violinist,  and  asked  their  patronage  as  a  &vour 
to  himself,  it  was  not  possible,  he  thought,  that  the .  friends 
in  question  should  fail  to  accede  with  alacrity  to  his  request. 

He  was  a  little  chilled,  however,  by  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  first  lady  to  whom  he  made  known  his  wishes.  He  had 
always  considered  her  a  special  ally  of  his ;  he  dined  at  her 
house,  on  an  average,  four  or  five  times  in  a  season ;  she  invited 
him  to  all  her  balls,  and  sent  him  cards  for  other  people's.  In 
return  he  danced  with  her  daughters  when  he  found  it  convenient 
to  be  present  at  these  festivities,  and  wrote  polite  little  notes 
when  he  would  rather  go  anywhere  else;  facts  which  d^ioted 
him  to  be  rather  a  punctilious  young  man,  and  in  some  respects 
quite  behind  the  times. 

Therefore  when  he  intimated  to  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  that  he 
intended  to  send  her  some  tickets  for  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz's 
concert,  it  was  rather  with  the  air  of  one  bestowing  a  favour  than 
hoping  to  receive  one.  But  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  drew  herself  up  in 
a  way  which  rather  disconcerted  him. 
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'Mademoiselle  Kostolitz/  she  remarked  stiiHj,  'who  is 
Mademoiselle  Kostolitz,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

'  She  is  the  latest  novelty/  responded  Sir  John ;  '  in  fact,  she 
is  so  very  exceedingly  new,  that  no  one  has  even  heard  of  her  as 
yet.  But  after  this  concert  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  her, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.' 

The  eldest  Miss  Marjoribanks  looked  at  her  mother ;  the  second 
Miss  Marjoribanks  looked  at  Sir  John—then  she  looked  away 
again.  He  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Mrs.  Ma^oribanks 
leaned  back  a  little  further  in  her  arm-chair  and  considered  him 
for  a  moment  from  beneath  her  drooped  eyelids ;  then  she 
inquired  quietly :  *  And  how  did  yow  come  to  hear  of  her,  Sir 
John?' 

'Oh,  I  met  her  at  Brackenhurst  last  summer/  he  replied, 
annoyed  to  feel  himself  reddening. 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  again  exchanged  glances  with  her  eklest 
daughter. 

'  I  thought  it  was  probably  the  same/  she  said  composedly 
turning  to  him  again.  '  You  see  a  good  deal  of  her,  don't 
you?' 

'  Her  sister  gives  me  singing  lessons,'  returned  Croft,  almost 
sharply. 

'  Singing  lessons ! '  said  Mrs.  Maijoribanks,  sitting  upright ; 
then  she  laughed,  her  daughters  joining  in  her  merriment. 

*  How  fimny ! '  they  said. 

'  To  think  that  all  this  time,  all  the  years  we  have  known  you, 
you  have  been  hiding  your  gift  from  us,'  cried  one. 

'  We  never  suspected  you  of  being  in  the  least  musical,'  said 
the  other. 

'  One  lives  and  learns,  you  see,'  remarked  Croft,  calmly ; 
'  till  now  I  have  been  the  little  bird  who  could  sing  and  wouldn't 
sing.' 

'  And  now  Mademoiselle — what  is  her  name  ? — Carlowitz,  she 
is  making  you  sing,  is  she?'  rejoined  the  mother  with  rather 
acrid  humour. 

'  In  course  of  time  I  hope  she  will,'  said  Sir  John.  *  When 
one  begins  to  go  to  school  at  my  time  of  life,  one  does  not  attain 
perfection  in  a  minute.  Well,  I  will  send  you  the  tickets,  and  if 
any  of  your  Mends  would  like  to  go  too,  I  will  let  you  have  some 
more.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  looking  very  much 
astonished,  while  the  youngest  damsel,  who  was  exceedingly  up 
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to  date,  remarked  flippantly  that  Sir  John  was  evidently  rmming 
the  show. 

*  They  don't  know  very  many  people  in  London,  you  see,*  he 
said  seriously.  '  So  I  thought  I  would  help  to  dispose  of  a  few 
tickets  for  them.' 

'  I  understood/  said  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  with  lazy  impertinence, 
Hhat  these  tickets  were  to  be  presented  to  us.  May  I  ask, 
are  we  to  be  indebted  for  them  to  you,  or  to  Mademoiselle 
Carlowitz?' 

'  When  I  make  an  offering  to  my  friends,  I  generally  consider 
that  they  are  indebted  to  me,'  said  Croft,  still  coolly,  thougli  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  angry. 

'  How  generous  of  you !  And  you  not  only  make  the  offering 
to  me,  but  to  my  friends !  You  appear  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  tickets  at  your  disposal.' 

*  Les  amis  de  tws  amis  eont  noa  amisy  said  Crofl  lightly.  *  The 
fact  is,  I  want  the  right  sort  of  people  to  go  to  this  concert,  as  it 
is  the  first  one — you  know  so  much  depends  on  a  good  start,  does 
it  not  ?  Now,  if  you  were  really  nice,  Mrs.  Maijoribanks,  you 
would  get  a  few  of  your  friends  to  go.' 

*  Thanks  for  the  implied  compliment.  But  it  is  very  cold  for 
concert-going,  isn't  it?  Is  your  Mademoiselle — whatever  her 
name  is — going  to  have  any  one  to  support  her — any  other 
musician  I  mean  ? ' 

*  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  will  be  accompanied  by  her  sister, 
who  plays  the  piano  beautifully.' 

There  was  another  little  murmur  of  laughter  from  the 
girls. 

^  Sir  John  knows  all  about  music  now,'  said  one. 

*  I  think,'  repeated  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  with  languid  amuse- 
ment, '  it  is  too  cold  for  concerts,  and  a  vioUn  recital  is  apt  to  be 
a  wearisome  thing  unless  the  player  is  really  very,  very  good.  No, 
thanks.  Sir  John,  I  don't  think  I  will  take  the  tickets ;  if  I  did  I 
probably  should  not  use  them,  and  then  you  would  be  vexed.  It 
is  better  to  be  honest,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Croft  stayed  a  few  moments  longer,  talking  on  indifferent 
subjects  that  his  annoyance  might  not  be  too  evident ;  aud  then 
he  went  away. 

That  same  afternoon  he  came  across  a  sprightly  young  friend 
of  his,  who  wrote  for  the  *  Society '  papers,  and  the  idea  flashed 
across  him  that  if  he  could  secure  this  man's  kind  offices  for  his 
friends  the  gain  to  them  would  possibly  be  great.     Meanwhile  the 
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young  journalist  was  inquiring  with  some  surprise  how  it  was  that 
Sir  John  was  not  in  Paris. 

*  Paris ! '  echoed  Croft  vaguely.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  intended  trip  to  which  his  chance  meeting  with  Margot  had 
put  an  end. 

*  The  last  time  I  saw  you,'  resumed  the  other,  *  you  told  me 
you  were  going  there  for  some  time.* 

^  Oh  yes/  said  Sir  John ;  ^  yes,  I  did  mean  to  go,  and  then  I 
didnV 

'  Oh,'  said  his  friend  looking  curiously  at  him,  and  struck  with 
a  certain  air  of  subdued  excitement  which  was  perceptible  in  tone 
and  manner. 

^  Look  here,'  went  on  Croft  quickly ;  '  you  can  do  me  a  good 
turn  if  you  like.  I  wish  you  would.  Some  friends  of  mine  are 
giving  a  concert  next  week.  You  may  have  seen  it  advertised — 
Mademoiselle  Kostolitz's  recital  at  the  Steinway  Hall.  I  wish  you 
would  announce  it  with  a  little  flourish  of  trumpets  in  some  of 
your  various  papers ;  and  if  you  go,  and  write  of  it  afterwards,  it 
will  be  still  better.' 

^  Oh,'  said  the  young  journalist  again.  '  Who  is  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz  ?    New  importation  ? ' 

^  Well,  she  has  been  for  some  months  in  England,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  she  appears  in  public.  She  is  quite  young — just 
eighteen — and  a  very  pretty,  taking  creature.  You  will  be  pleased 
if  you  go.' 

He  felt  a  certain  sense  of  disloyalty  in  speaking  thus  of  Margot's 
sister  to  a  stranger,  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure  the  man's 
influence.  *  There  will  be  a  ticket  sent  you,  of  course,  if  you  will 
use  it,'  he  persisted. 

^  All  right,'  returned  the  other,  who  seemed  much  amused. 
*  Well,  I  will  turn  up,  if  I  am  not  due  anywhere  else.  Friend  of 
yours,  is  she  ? ' 

^  Well,  perhaps  I  should  say  an  acquaintance.  Her  sister  gives 
me  singing  lessons.  They  do  not  know  many  people,  and  so  I  am 
interested  in  them.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  the  journalist,  laughing  in  an  odd  way,  which 
Sir  John  thought  quite  uncalled  for.  '  All  right,  old  chap,  I'll  set 
about  blowing  the  trumpet  at  once,  and  I'll  turn  up  if  I  can.' 

Croft  went  back  to  his  rooms,  feeling  exasperated  and  dis- 
pirited. He  was  going  to  have  more  bother  about  those  tickets 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  he  thought  he  would  not  again  try  to 
offer  them  in  person.    That  night,  accordingly,  he  despatched 
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several  notes,  offering  the  tickets  in  an  off-hand  way  to  certain  of 
his  friends,  and  casually  mentioning  that  he  was  interested  in  the 
lady  in  question,  and  would  be  pleased  if  they  would  patronise  her 
peffonnanoe. 

Fresh  disappointment  awaited  him  here;  some  of  his  notes 
remained  unanswered,  while  the  replies  he  did  receive  were 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  One  or  two  people  returned  the  tickets, 
others  were  not  sure  of  being  able  to  go ;  no  one  seemed  pleased 
or  cordial.  Sir  John  could  not  make  it  out.  He  resolved  to  call  on 
the  lady  at  whose  house  Valerie  had  once  played ;  she  at  least  knew 
what  her  capabilities  were,  and  would  be  able  to  help  him  in  the 
matter.  He  must  in  some  way  have  blundered,  that  all  his  over- 
tures should  be  thus  repulsed.  On  the  morning  on  which  he 
formed  this  determination  he  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Mary 
Bracken,  telling  him  that  she  was  in  town  on  business,  and  wished 
particularly  to  see  him  on  a  most  important  matter.  ^  Something 
about  the  district  nurse,'  he  thought  impatiently ;  but  he  was 
pleased  all  the  same.  He  would  enlist  his  aunt  in  the  cause  of 
his  friends.  He  was  now  beginning  to  feel  seriously  uneasy.  Sup- 
posing he  was  not  able  to  dispose  of  these  wretched  tickets,  and 
that  Valerie  on  her  d&>vi  found,  instead  of  the  fiuhionable  throng 
by  which  he  had  meant  to  add  importance  to  the  assembly,  merely 
numbers  of  empty  places !  Margqt  had  spoken  to  him  only  a  few 
days  before  with  great  glee  of  the  rapid  sale  of  the  tickets. 

'  Already,'  she  had  said  joyously,  ^  we  have  sold  inore  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Hall — think  of  that !  I  was  so  afraid  at 
first,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  because  it  is  so 
important  for  Valerie  that  this  first  concert  should  be  well  attended ; 
she  would  be  dreadfully  discouraged  if  she  saw  empty  benches.' 

A  cold  shiver  of  horror  came  over  Sir  John  whenever  he  recol- 
lected these  words ;  what  if  he  were  tmable  to  fill  those  empty 
places  he  knew  of!  Now  the  thought  of  Lady  Mary's  advent 
came  as  a  relief. 

His  first  call,  however,  that  afternoon  was  on  his  other  fidend ; 
he  expected  great  things  of  her,  she  was  a  shrewd  and  clever 
woman,  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  exceedingly  popular, 
and  very  fond  of  Sir  John,  whom  she  bad  known  intimately  since 
their  childhood. 

She  received  him  with  great  cordiality ;  but,  when  he  made 
known  his  errand,  laughed  in  his  face. 

'  What ! '  she  cried,  *  the  eternal  Kostolitz  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '   inquired  Sir  John.    He  was 
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standing  with  his  back  to  the  chimney-piece  and  looked  down 
upon  her  with  angry  eyes. 

She  smiled  at  him  tolerantly,  and  pointed  to  a  low  ehair 
near  her. 

'  Sit  down,  John/  she  said,  ^  I  want  to  talk  to  yon.  You  are 
just  the  same  Don  Qnixote  as  in  the  old  days,  when  you  used  to 
reprimand  my  governess  if  you  thought  her  unjust  to  me ;  you 
meant  so  well,  my  poor  dear  fellow,  but  she  used  to  be  ever  so 
much  crosser  to  me  afterwards.  Do  you  see  the  moral  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  ?  You  want  to  help  these  pretty  little  musicians, 
and  you  are  simply  doing  them  harm — ^you  are  making  them 
ridiculous.' 

Crofb  did  not  answer,  though  the  expression  of  his  face  would 
have  startled  his  friend,  had  she  looked  at  him ;  but,  conscious 
that  her  remark  must  be  disagreeable  to  him,  she  was  contem- 
plating, while  speaking,  the  embroidered  tips  of  her  pretty  shoes. 

*  You  know,'  she  continued  in  almost  coaxing  tones,  '  nobody 
can  help  laughing  when  they  hear  of  your  suddenly  developed 
enthusiasm  in  musical  matters;  you,  who  never  pretended  to 
know  one  note  from  another?  Kccept  in  a  hunting  chorus,  I 
don't  suppose  anyone  has  ever  heard  your  voice ;  therefore  when 
at  thirty-two  you  begin  to  take  singing  lessons,  when  you 
devote  yourself  to  the  interests  of  a  pretty  young  violinist  of 
the  female  sex,  constitute  yourself  her  cicerone,  try  to  hunt  up 
pupils  for  her,  beg  for  invitations  for  her,  and  finally  wander 
about  from  door  to  door — a  sort  of  musical  bagman — imploring 
people  to  take  tickets  for  her  concert;  well,  you  know,  my  dear 
John,  it  really  is  a  little  absurd !  I  assure  you  I  have  been  in  at 
least  six  houses  lately  where  everybody  was  talking  about  it. 
You  went  about  the  business  in  such  a  wholesale  way,  you  see, 
people  can't  help  laughing.  If  it  had  been  anybody  but  you, 
every  one  would  think  the  business  a  little  queer — I  dare  say  even 
as  it  is  some  people  do — but  those  who  know  you  as  I  do ' — she 
looked  at  him  suddenly  with  kindly  twinkling  eyes — *  to  be  an 
honest,  well-meaning,  and  conscientious  sort  of  person,  well,  they 
only  laugh  and  wonder  who  is  this  girl  that  Sir  John  Crofb  is  so 
crazy  about  ?  She  can't  be  much  of  a  musician,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
working  so  hard  to  scrape  together  an  audience  for  her.  People 
are  ill-natured,  my  dear  John,  and  that  is  what  they  say.' 

She  looked  at  him  now,  laughing  lightly,  but  the  ktugh  died 
away  when  she  saw  the  pained  gravity  of  his  face.  Margot's 
words,  spoken  on  two  occasions,  returned  to  him  now :  ^  You  are 
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making  us  a  laughing-stxxsk ; '  and  then  again :  ^  The  world  is  an 
unkind,  censorions  place.' 

'  Now  you  are  vexed,'  said  his  friend. 

'  No ;  I  am  only  thinking  it  is  a  pity  one  cannot  be  sometimes 
a  little  kind  and  good-natured  without  being  considered  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool.     I  begin  to  think  I  have  been  a  fool,  thongrh.' 

He  uttered  this  afterthought  in  a  tone  of  such  boyish  dismay 
that  the  pretty  woman  by  his  side  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
playfellow  of  former  days.  Leaning  forward,  she  tapped  his  hand 
with  the  fireedom  of  old  times. 

'  Don't  look  so  woe-begone !  Gome,  you  had  better  tell  me 
all  about  it.    Are  you  in  love  with  ValMe  Kostolitz  ? ' 

*In  love  with  Valerie!'  He  laughed  with  such  genaine 
amusement  that  his  friend  was  reassured ;  then,  becoming  serions 
again,  he  made  full  confession  to  this  sympathetic  hearer  of  his 
somewhat  rash  advice  to  the  sisters  Kostolitz  with  reference  to 
the  concert,  and  the  still  rasher  project  by  which  he  had  sought 
to  guarantee  them  against  all  loss. 

'  Welly  it  certainly  was  the  wildest  idea,'  she  said,  laughing. 
'  But  never  mind ;  since  they  run  no  real  risk,  and  will  get  their 
money  back  in  any  case,  there  will  be  no  harm  done  after  all.  If 
you  like  to  spend  your  money  in  that  way,  you  can  certainly 
afford  it.' 

*  But  I  want  the  venture  to  be  successful,'  urged  Croft  miser- 
ably. 'They  have  built  so  much  on  it,  and  if  the  Hall  is  not 
full  they  will  be  so  disappointed.' 

*  Well,  you  won't  fill  it  for  them ;  you  needn't  hope  to  do  so. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  pass  on  some  of  these  terrible  tickets,  but 
I  don't  promise  much.  When  your  friend's  fame  is  established 
people  will  flock  to  hear  her,  no  doubt ;  but  now,  my  dear  John, 
if  they  are  not  inclined  to  come  I  can't  make  them.' 

'They  were  glad  enough  to  listen  to  her  here,'  he  said 
gloomily. 

'  Yes ;  that  was  a  different  matter.  If  I  can  get  at  any  of  the 
really  musical  people  who  were  here  that  night  I  might  persuade 
them,  perhaps;  but  I  assure  you  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Half  the  good  folks  who  applauded  her  so  vigorously  knew  as 
much  about  music  as — well,  as  I  should  have  said  you  did,  John, 
before  I  was  aware  of  your  hidden  talent.' 

This  was  said  with  such  a  charmingly  impertinent  smile  that 
he  could  not  resent  it ;  but  he  went  away  little  comforted. 

Lady  Mary  was   now  his  last  hope.     He  found  her  in  the 
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library  of  her  large,  comfortable  house  in  CSadogan  Place — a  room 
which,  however,  looked  dismal  enough  to-day,  the  books  being 
still  tucked  away  under  their  winter  coverings  and  the  furniture 
in  the  pinafores  generally  only  assumed  during  their  owner's 
absence. 

^  I  told  them  they  need  not  impack  the  things/  she  explained ; 
^  I  am  only  here  for  a  few  days  on  business.  Yes,  my  dear  John, 
I  have  had  great  disappointments.  My  *' Mothers'  Training 
Guild  "  has  turned  out  a  dead  failure ! ' 

Sir  John  sat  down  beside  her  on  a  holland-covered  sofisi, 
assuming  an  expression  of  due  concern. 

'  What !  Won't  the  mothers  allow  themselves  to  be  trained  ? ' 
he  inquired. 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  responded  Lady  Mary  disconsolately, 
<  they  don't  seem  to  want  to  come  any  more  now.  I  had  just  got 
it  all  into  such  nice  working  order ;  the  subscriptions  were  merely 
nominal,  John,  and  I  had  arranged  that  anyone  who  wished  it 
could  bring  their  own  food  and  be  taught  to  cook  it  properly ;  but 
the  idea  does  not  seem  to  take,  somehow.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
those  who  did  go  through  a  course  of  training  don't  seem  to  put 
it  into  practice.  I  found  Mrs.  Miggins  giving  her  husband  coffee 
the  other  day  that  was  simply  disgraceful — almost  as  thick  as 
gruel.  Just  boiled  in  a  saucepan  and  poured  out,  grounds  and 
all ;  and  she  had  been  taught  to  do  it  so  beautifully — ^to  clear  it 
with  an  egg,  you  know,  when  there  is  not  a  proper  coffee  pot. 
But  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  such  people ;  she  said  she  could 
not  spare  the  egg,  and  that  Miggins  thought  the  grounds  gave 
the  coffee  a  kind  of  richness.' 

John  laughed,  but  Lady  Mary  remained  very  serious.  Her 
bonnet  had  slipped  even  more  than  usual  to  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  she  looked  generally  dilapidated  and  despondent. 

'  Here  I  am,  left  with  this  great  building  on  my  hands,'  she 
continued.  ^  I  have  such  a  plan,  such  a  lovely  plan,  if  I  could 
only  make  it  work.  I  thought  of  instituting  a  '^  Haven  for  Aged  - 
Bespectable  Married  Paupers."  It  always  wrings  my  heart  to 
think  of  the  poor  old  people  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse  after 
living  honestly  and  respectably  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  I  always 
think  it  is  so  cruel,  so  imjust  that  they  should  have  no  home  life. 
Don't  you,  John?' 

Tears  were  actually  standing  in  her  eyes ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  compassion.  He  acquiesced  warmly, 
and  she  went  on  with  enthi^siasm : 
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*  I  thought,  yon  know,  when  any  really  deserving  case  of  the 
kind  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Onardians  they  oonld 
jnst  send  it  on  to  me.  I  dare  say  in  time  the  Hayen  might 
be  made  to  pay — the  old  men  could  chop  wood,  perhaps,  and  the 
women  conld  knit  or  something ;  but  the  thing  would  be  to  make 
a  start.  You  see,  I  have  actually  no  funds  at  my  disposal  now. 
In  fact,  the  winding  up  of  the  Training  G-uild  affairs  left  me  more 
or  less  in  debt ;  and  so  I  have  been  thinking ' 

Whatever  Lady  Mary's  charitable  plans  might  have  been.  Sir 
John  was  not  destined  to  hear  them  that  day,  for  he  gave  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  conversation  by  inquiring : 

*  Are  you  thinking  of  giving  another  concert  ? ' 

His  aunt's  face  changed.  Energetically  seizing  her  bonnet, 
she  settled  it  firmly  on  her  head,  and  seemed  to  prepare  herself 
for  business. 

*  John,'  she  said  seriously,  *  that  just  reminds  me.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  I  sent  for  you.  It  is  very  important.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  quite  put  out.  John,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
that  Uttle  fiddling  girl  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  get  people  to  take  tickets  for  her 
concert,'  he  returned  dolorously,  confessing  the  trouble  at  that 
moment  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

^  And  do  you  drive  about  with  her  in  hansoms,  like  Nicholas 
Nickleby  and  the  Phenomenon  ?  I  always  thought  that  such  a 
ridiculous  bit.  Bo  you  remember  the  blue  gauze  trousers  and  the 
green  parasol?'  Herewith  Lady  Mary's  face  relaxed,  and  she 
laughed,  wrinkling  up  her  nose  with  genuine  enjoyment. 
*Yes,  yes,  the  Phenomenon  and  Miss  Snevellicci.  Dear,  dear, 
how  absurd !  But  really,  John,  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  the 
right  thing  for  you  to  do.' 

«My  dear  aunt,'  said  Croft,  laughing  too,  but  inwardly 
annoyed,  ^  I  took  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  once  to  a  concert,  because 
her  sister  couldn't  go  with  her.  I  am  trying  to  dispose  of  a  few 
tickets  for  them  now,  without  their  knowledge  even,  because 
they  are  poor  and  don't  know  many  people.  After  all,  why  may 
not  I  try  to  do  a  little  good  in  my  own  way  ?  You  like  village 
mothers  and  aged  paupers,  I  like  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  young 
musicians.' 

^  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  true !  Yes.  AH  the  same,  you 
know,  iny  dear  boy,  people  won't  look  at  it  in  that  light.  They'll 
think  you  are — ^well — ^what  the  village  people  would  call  "  carrying 
on  "  with  Miss  Kostolitz,  and  really,  as  you  met  the  poor  UtUe 
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girl  at  my  house,  I  consider  myself  to  a  certain  extent  responsible, 
and  so  that's  why  I  sent  for  you.  It  doesn't  do,  you  know ;  it 
really  doesn't.  You  can't  mix  yourself  up  in  other  people's  affairs, 
particularly  girls',  without  people  thinking  there  is  some  reason 
for  it.    Now,  take  my  advice,  and  leave  that  g|rl  alone.' 

Sir  John  was  much  annoyed,  but  endeavoured  to  disguise  the 
fact,  replying  calmly :  '  I  assure  you,  Aunt  Mary,  Mademoiselle 
Kostolitz  and  I  have  no  evil  designs  on  each  other.  Now  listen, 
let  us  make  a  bargain.  If  you  will  get  twenty  people  to  go  to 
her  concert,  I  will  give  you  twenty  pounds  for  your  Paupers' 
Haven.  I'll  send  you  the  tickets,  free  tickets,  of  course,  so  you 
will  have  no  trouble  about  it.    Now  do.' 

'  Twenty  pounds  !  Beally,  John,  you  are  generous ;  but  it  is 
a  true  charity,  I  assure  you.  It  is  the  most  piteous  thing  to  see 
the  poor  old  folk  vegetating  in  the  workhouse.  I  have  often  cried 
about  it ;  and  old  Betty  Slowcome  told  me  that  though  she  and 
her  husband  were  almost  starving,  they  would  rather  live  without 
a  crust  than  go  to  the  House.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  them,'  said  Sir  John.  ^  But  a  bargain's 
a  bargain.  You  must  get  me  my  twenty  people  before  I  give 
you  your  twenty  pounds ;  and  look  here,  you  mustn't  say  anything 
about  m«,  of  course.  You  can  say  you  are  doing  it  because  you 
are  interested  in  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz.  After  all,  you  did  have 
her  at  Brackenhurst,  so  it  will  seem  quite  natural.  You'll  set  to 
work  to-morrow,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  To-morrow,'  said  Lady  Mary  meditatively ;  *  I  was  thinking 
of  going  to  Whitechapel  for  a  long  day.  There  is  an  institution 
there ' 

*  Oh,  hang  the  institution !  Think  of  my  empty  places.  Now, 
aunt,  you'll  do  it,  won't  you?  You  really  will  do  your  best. 
You  won't  go  firitteriDg  away  your  time  in  slumming,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  You'll  promise  me  to  hunt  up  as  many  of  your 
friends  as  you  can  ? ' 

His  aunt  looked  at  his  eager  excited  face  in  displeased 
astonishment. 

'My  paupers  are  certainly  deserving  of  every  help,'  she 
observed,  after  a  pause.  '  In  this  case  the  end  justifies  the 
means ;  but  I  don't  like  the  business,  John,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  There  is  something  behind  it — ^you  needn't  pretend 
there  isn't.' 

She  fixed  her  sharp  eyes  on  him  for  a  minute,  and  then  con- 
tinued deliberately :  '  If  it  isn't  one  sister  it  is  the  other.    I 
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believe  it  i%  the  other.  I  myself  liked  her  the  better  of  the 
two,  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  you  told  me  you  did  too,  and,  of 
coarse,  she's  the  one  who  gives  lessons.  Well,  she's  a  nice  little 
thing,  and  if  yon  get  her  talked  about  you'll  be  sorry.  There, 
go  away  now,  I  hav^  got  letters  to  write.  I'll  do  what  I  can  about 
this  tiresome  concert,  and  I'll  go — ^yes,  I  will  go ;  but  if  yon  take 
my  advice  you  will  keep  away.    There,  go  off  now.' 

'AH  right,'  said  her  nephew,  ^I  am  going.' 

He  sought  his  hat  and  stick  with  an  apparent  leisureliness, 
ill  suited  to  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  then  kissed  his  aunt 
lightly  on  the  forehead,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  Lady  Mary 
calling  after  him  that  he  must  open  the  door  for  himself,  as  there 
were  so  few  servants  in  the  house.  While  he  lit  his  cigarette  in 
the  hall  he  remarked  to  himself :  '  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  '*  leave 
her  alone."    The  question  is,  Can  I  ? ' 


{To  he  eantinned.) 
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Angela* 8  *  Reminiscences.* 


IN  the  year  175-  (it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  more  pre- 
cisely) there  was  what  would  now  be  called  a  public  assault  of 
arms  at  one  of  the  great  hotels  of  pre->revolutionary  Paris.  Among 
the  amateurs  who  took  part  in  it — ^for  there  were  amateurs  as 
well  as  professionals — was  a  protigS  of  the  Duke  de  Nivemais, 
that  amiable  and  courteous  nobleman  who  subsequently  visited 
this  country,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  from  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XY.  The  stranger  was  of  a  graceful 
figure  and  address,  and  no  sooner  had  his  name  been  announced 
than  an  English  lady,  who  was  then  visiting  the  French  capital, 
and  who  was  possessed  of  great  vivacity  and  considerable  personal 
attractions,  stepped  forward  and  presented  him  with  a  smaJl  bunch 
of  roses.  He  received  it  with  becoming  gallantry,  fastened  it 
careftdly  on  his  left  breast,  and  forthwith  declared  that  he  would 
defend  it  against  all  comers.  What  is  more,  he  kept  his  promise. 
He  afterwards  '  fenced  with  several  of  the  first  masters,  not  one  of 
whom,'  says  the  narrator  of  the  story,  *  could  disturb  a  single  leaf 
of  the  bouquet.'  The  lady  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woffington,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  &ane  as  a  beauty  and  an 
actress ;  the  gentleman  was  an  Italian,  travelling  for  his  pleasure. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  at  Leghorn,  and  he  was 
called  Dominico  Angelo  Malevolti  Tremamondo. 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  incident.  Signer  Dominico  Angelo 
Malevolti  Tremamondo  Q I  love,'  says  G-oldsmith  of  Miss  Carolina 
WUhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  ^  to  give  the  whole  name  I ')  transported 
his  foil  and  his  good  looks  to  this  country.  In  addition  to  his 
proficiency  as  a  fencer,  he  was  ^  a  master  of  equitation,'  having 
been  a  pupil  of  the  then  £Eimous  scientific  horsemaii,  Teillagory  ^ 
the  elder.  These  were  accomplishments  which  speedily  procured 
for  him  both  popularity  and  patrons  in  London.  He  became  in  ^ 
■  Here  and  elsewhere  we  take  leave  to  correct  Angelo'if  spelling. 
yOli.  XXXL.  NO.  CliXXXVI.  If  I4 
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tew  mouths  ^ityer  to  Henry  Herbert,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  not  only  a  most  accomplished  cavalier  himself,  bat  then, 
or  soon  to  be,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Elliot's  light  Horse,  a  crack 
dragoon   regiment — ^which,  by  the  way,  numbered  among  its 
corporals  the  future  Astley  of  the  Westminster  Bridge   Boad 
amphitheatre.    Lord  Pembroke  had  private  mamkgts  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens  (part  of  the 
present  No.  7),  and  at  his  £&mily  seat  of  Wilton,  near  Salisbury. 
At  first  his  tcfwyer  confined  himself  to  teaching  riding ;  bat  a 
chance  encounter  at  the  Thatched  House  tavern  with  Dr.  Keys,  a 
well-known  Irish  fencer,  in  which  he  vanquished  his  antagonist, 
determined  his  choice  of  the  calling  of  a  mdi^t  d'armes.     Hi£ 
first  pupil  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     Later  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  instruct  the  young  princes  in  horseman- 
ship  and  the  use  of  the  small  sword,  for  which  purposes  premises 
were  provided  in  Leicester  Fields,  within  two  doors  firom  Hogarth's 
dwelling  in  the  east  comer.     Before  many  years  were  over,  how- 
ever, Dominico  Angelo — ^for  he  seems  to  have  discarded  first  one 
and  then  the  other  of  his  last  two  names — set  up  a  riding  school 
of  his  own  in  Soho.     But  previously  to  all  this,  and  apparently 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with, 
and  taken  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  an   English  naval  officer. 
Judging  from  the  picture  of  her  which  Reynolds  painted  in  1766, 
the  bride  (who  was  a  minor)  must  have  been  as  handsome  as  her 
husband.     The  marriage  took  place   in  February   1755,  at  St. 
Greorge^s,  Hanover  Square,  the  register  of  which  duly  records  the 
union,  by  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Dominico 
Angelo  Malevolti,  bachelor,  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  spinster.     The 
pair  had  a  son,  the  Henry  Angelo  from  whose  disorganised  and 
gossiping  Reminiacencea  ^  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
derived. 

Henry,  or  Harry  Angelo,  as  he  was  called,  is  not  explicit  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth,  which  probably  took  place  at  the  end  of  1755 
or  the  beginning  of  1756.  Being  an  only  son,  he  was,  almost  of 
necessity,  a  spoiled  one.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended 
that  he  should  enter  the  Navy ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
actually  enrolled  by  Captain  Augustus  Hervey  (Lady  Herve/s 
second  son)  on  the  books  of  the  Dragon  man-of-war  in  the  capa- 
city of  midshipman,  thereby  becoming  entitled,  at  an  extremely 
early  age,  to  some  twenty-five  guineas  prize  money.   After  a  short 

»  MemimsoeTieei   of  Hewry  Angeloy  mth  Meounrs  of  Ate  Uxte  I^athar  and 
Friends.    2  vols.    liondon :  Colbum  &  Bentley,  1830. 
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period  under  Dr.  Bose  of  Chiswick,  the  translator  of  Sallast,  he 
went  to  Eton,  where  his  &ther  taught  fencing ;  and  at  Eton  he 
remained  for  some  years.  Two  of  his  school-fellows  were  Nathan 
and  Garrington  Grarrick,  the  actor's  nephews  ;  and  young  Angelo 
had  pleasant  memories  of  their  uncle's  visits  to  Eton,  where,  being 
a  Mend  of  the  elder  Angelo,  he  would  regale  all  three  boys 
sumptuously  at  the  Christopher  inn,  and  amuse  them  with  quips 
and  recitations.  Harry  Angelo  had  even  the  good  fortune,  while 
at  Eton,  to  be  taken  to  that  solemn  tomfoolery,  the  Stratford 
Jubilee  of  1769,  in  which  his  father  combined  the  part  of  Mark 
Antony  with  that  of  director  of  fireworks.  Another  occasional 
visitor  to  the  school,  magnificently  frogged  and  braided  after  the 
fiuhion  of  his  kind,  was  the  Italian  quack  Dominicetti,  also  a 
fiftmily  fiiend,  who  treated  the  boys  royally.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  memories  of  young  Angelo's  Eton  days  are  those 
which  recall  a  holiday  visit  to  Amesbury  with  his  &ther  and 
mother,  as  the  guests  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
In  his  old  age  he  could  still  recall  the  tall,  thin  figure  of  the 
taciturn  Duke,  in  high  leather  gaiters,  short-skirted  frock,  and 
gold-laced  hat;  and  he  well  remembered  the  Duchess,  then 
nearly  eighty,  but  still  garrulous  and  vivacious,  in  a  Quaker 
coloured  silk  and  black  hood.  He  was  also  allowed,  like  Gray 
before  him,  to  fish  for  carp  in  the  Amesbury  water. 

When  he  was  entering  his  seventeenth  year,  Henry  Angelo  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  learn  French.  He  was  placed  tn  periaion  in  the 
Bue  Poupe  with  a  M.  Boileau,  a  half-starved  viatire  d€  langue, 
who,  since  he  is  seriously  likened  by  his  pupil  to  the  Apothecary 
in  BanMO  cund  Juliet,  must  really  have  resembled  the  typical 
Frenchman  as  depicted  by  Smollett  and  Bowlandson.  He  was  a 
conscientious  teacher,  but  a  miserable  caterer ;  and  young  Angelo, 
after  narrowly  escaping  collapse  from  starvation  and  close  confine- 
ment, was  ultimately  removed  from  his  care.  He  passed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  M.  Liviez,  whose  wife  was  English,  and,  in 
spite  of  an  undeniable  squint,  of  a  shape  sufficiently  elegant  to 
have  actually  served  as  the  model  for  Boubillac's  famous  figure 
of  Eloquence  on  the  Argyll  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey.  M.  Liviez 
had  been  a  dancer  and  ballet  master  at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  now 
a  bon  vivant,  who  collected  prints.  He  was  also  subject  to  fits  of 
hypochondria,  probably  caused  by  over-eating,  when  he  would 
fancy  himself  Apollo,  and  fiddle  feverishly  to  the  nine  Muses, 
typified  by  a  circle  of  chairs.  As  both  he  and  his  wife  preferred 
to  speak  English,  they  made  no  pretence  to  teach  their  lodger 

LL  2 
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French ;  but^  firom  the  point  of  oommissariat,  the  change  from 
the  Rue  Poup^  to  the  Rue  Battois  was  ^  removal  from  Porgatoiy 
to  Paradise/    While  Angelo  was  in  Paris,  Grarrick  sent  his  young 
friend  an  introduction  to  Pr^ville,  whom  Sterne  describes   as 
^  Mercury  himself/  and  who  was,  indeed,  in  some  respects  Gar- 
rick's  rival.     Preville  knew  Foote,  whom  he  sUghtly  resembled 
in  appearance;  and  when  Foote  came  to  the   French  capital, 
he  invited  Angelo  to  a  supper,  at  which  Preville  was  present. 
Foote,   binding  Angelo  to   secrecy,   delighted  the  company    by 
imitating  their  common   acquaintance  the  great  Roscios,  and 
Preville  in  his  turn  mimicked  the  leading  French  comedians. 
All  this  was  not  very  favourable  to  proficiency  in  the  French 
language,  which  Angelo  would  probably  have  learned  better  in 
Boileau's  garret.     On  the  other  hand,  under  Motet,  the  champion 
'partwr  of  the  Continent,  he  became  an  expert  swordsman — able, 
and  only  too  willing,  to  take  part  in  the  encounters  which,  in 
the  Paris  of  the  day,  were  as  common  as  street  rows  in  London. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  swallowing  the  button  and  some  inches 
of  a  foil  when  fencing  with  Lord  Massereene  in  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye  (where  that  nobleman  was  unhappily  in   durance    for 
debt),  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from 
accidents  of  all  kinds. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1775.  His  home  at  this  time  was 
at  Carlisle  House,*  in  King's  Square  Court  (now  Carlisle  Street), 
Soho.  It  was  a  spacious  old  Caroline  mansion  of  red  brick,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Howard  family,  and  had  been  bought  by 
Dominico  Angelo  from  Lord  Delaval,  brother  of  Foote's  patron, 
the  Sir  Francis  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  comedy  of  TasU.  There 
were  lofty  rooms  with  enriched  ceilings ;  there  were  a  marble- 
floored  hall  and  a  grand  decorated  staircase  painted  by  Salvator's 
pupil,  Henry  Cook.  In  this  building,  in  1763,  its  new  owner  had 
opened  his  fencing  school,  and  subsequently,  in  the  garden  at  the 
back,  had  erected  stables  and  a  manige^  which  extended  to 
Wardour  Street.  Between  pupils,  resident  and  otherwise,  and 
troops  of  friends,  Carlisle  House  must  always  have  been  well  filled 
and  animated.  Grarrick,  who  often  consulted  the  elder  Angelo  on 
matters  of  costume  and  stage  machinery,  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  presented  his  adviser  with  a  magnificent  silver  goblet,  long 
preserved  by  the  Angelos  as  a  heirloom,  which  held  three  bottles 

>  Not  to  be  confused  with  Carlisle  House  on  the  other  side  of  Soho  Squsre, 
which  was  occupied  from  1760  to  1778  by  the  enterprising  Mrs.  Teresa  Comelys, 
whose  ballroom  was  in  Sutton  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Roman  Qitholio 
Church  of.  St.  Patrick. 
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,  of  Burgundy.  '  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  father  were  also 
friends,  and  it  was  from  Dominico  Angelo  that  the  younger  man, 
as  a  boy  at  Harrow,  acquired  that  use  of  the  small  sword  which 
was  to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  in  his  later  duel  with  Captain 
Mathews.  Wilkes,  again,  resplendent  in  his  favourite  scarlet  and 
gold,  often  looked  in  from  his  Westminster  or  Kensington  houses ; 
and  Foote,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  and  Greneral  Paoli  were  constant 
guests.  Home  Tooke,  who  lived  in  Dean  Street,  was  another  in- 
timate ;  and,  when  he  was  not  discussing  contemporary  politics  with 
Wilkes  and  Tom  Sheridan,  would  sometimes  enliven  the  company 
by  singing  a  parody  on  Qod  Save  the  King,  which  was  not  entirely 
to  the  taste  of  the  elder  Angelo.  Bach  of  the  harpsichord,*  with 
Abel  of  the  viol-da-gamba,  were  next-door  neighbours,  and  free  of 
the  house ;  Bartolozzi  the  engraver  and  his  inseparable  Cipriani 
were  almost  on  an  equally  favoured  footiog.  Another  habituS  was 
Grainsborough,  whose  passion  for  music  is  historical,  and  from 
whom  anyone  could  extract  a  sketch  in  return  for  a  song  or  a 
tune.  The  walls  of  AbeFs  room  were  covered  by  drawings  acquired 
in  this  manner,  and  pinned  loosely  to  the  paper-hangings — 
drawings  which  afterwards  fetched  their  price  at  Langford's  in  the 
Piazza.  Besides  these,  came  often  Philip  de  Loutherbourg,  whom 
Dominico  Angelo  had  introduced  to  Garrick  as  scene  painter  for 
Drury  Lane ;  and  Canaletto,  whom  he  had  known  at  Venice ;  and 
Zoffany ;  and  George  Stubbs,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse,  who  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  Carlisle  House  Bidiug 
School,  no  doubt  taking  for  model,  among  others,  that  famous 
white  charger  Monarch,  of  which  the  presentment  survives  to  pos- 
terity, under  King  William  III.  of  immortal  memory,  in  West's 
BaMe  of  the  Boyne.  *  All  the  celebrated  horse  painters  of  the 
last,  and  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  present  age,'  says  the  author 
of  the  ReminisceTicea,  '  were  constant  visitors  at  our  table  or  at 
the  man^e.  Lastly,  an  enthusiastic,  though  not  artistic,  amateur 
of  the  Carlisle  Street  stud  was  the  corpulent  "  Hero  of  Culloden," 
otherwise  "  Billy  the  Butcher."  If  not  the  greatest,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  heaviest,  prince  in  Christendom,  since  he  rode  some 
four-and-twenty  stone,  and,  as  a  boy,  Harry  Angelo  well  remem- 
bered the  sudden  sidelong  dip  of  the  carriage  when  His  Boyal 
Highness  poised  his  ponderous  body  on  the  step.' 

An  establishment  upon  the  scale  and  traditions  of  Carlisle 
House  (and  there  was  also  a  '  cake  house,'  or  country-box,  at 

>  Johann  Christian  Bach,  Bach's  son.    Angelo  calls  him  Sebastian,  but  John 
Sebastian  Bach  died  in  1760. 
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Acton,  where  Zoffimy  painted  decorations)  could  only  have  been 
maintained  at  considerable  expense.  Bat  in  this  respect  Dominieo 
Angelo  seems  to  have  been  nnosnally  fortunate — even  for   a 
foreigner.     Within  a  short  period  after  his  arrival  in  Englaad  his 
income,  according  to  his  son,  was  over  two  thousand  a  year,  and 
this  sum  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  was  nearly  doubled. 
After  Henry  Angelo's  account  of  his  life  in  Paris,  his  records, 
always  disconnected,  grow  looser  in  chronolc^ ;  and  it  is  more- 
over never  quite  easy  to  distinguish  his  personal  recollections  from 
the  mere  floating  hearsay  of  a  retentive  but  capricious  memory. 
One  of  his  earliest  experiences,  however,  on  returning  to  England 
must  have  been  his  attendance  in  December,  1775,  at  the  trial, 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd  for  complicity 
in  the  forgery  for  which  the  Brothers  Perreau  were  subsequently 
hanged.^      His  description  of  this  fair-haired  siren  suggests  a 
humbler  Becky  Sharp  or  Valerie  Mameffe,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  as  he  implies,  she  owed  her  undeserved  acquittal  to 
the   *  irresistible  power  of  fascination*  which  ensnared  Boswell 
and  interested  even  his  ^  illustrious  Friend.'    Another  incident  at 
which  Angelo  assisted  shortly  afterwards,  and  which  it  is  also 
possible  to  place  precisely,  was  the  riot  that  in  February,  1776, 
accompanied  the  attempt  to  produce  at  Drury  Lane  Parson  Bate's 
opera  of  Tht  Blackamoor  wash'd  White.    Angelo  was  one  of  a 
boxful  of  the  author's  supporters  who  were  forced  to  retire  under 
the  furious  cannonade  of '  apples,  oranges,  and  other  such  missiles ' 
to  which  they  were  exposed.   But  a  still  more  important  theatrical 
event  was  his  presence  on  that  historic  June  10,  1776,  when 
Grarrick  bade  &rewell  to  the  stage.    He  and  his  mother  were  in 
Mrs.  G-arrick's  box,  and  the  two  ladies  continued  to  sob  so  long 
after  they  had  quitted  the  house  as  to  prompt  the  comment  of 
the  elder  Angelo  that  they  could  not  have  grieved  more  at  the 
great  man's  burial.    Henry  Angelo  was  also  a  spectator  of  the 
progress  to  Tyburn  in  the  following  February  of  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Dodd,  to  whom  and  to  the  horrors  of  *  Execution  Day '  in 
general  he  devotes  some  of  the  latter  pages  of  his  first  volume. 
'  His  [Dodd's]  corpse-like  appearance  produced  an  awful  picture 
of  human  woe.    Tens  of  thousands  of  hats,  which  formed  a  black 
mass,  as  the  coach  advanced,  were  taken  off  simultaneously,  and 
so  many  tragic  faces  exhibited  a  spectacle,  the  effect  of  which  is 

'  One  wonders  whether  Thackeray  was  thinking  of  this  eatue  eSUhre  in  Denis 
Jhwal,  where  there  is  a  Miss  Budge  and  a  Fanner  Perreau,  Angelo,  it  may  be 
added,  was  present  at  the  hanging  at  Tyburn  of  M.  de  la  Mottet  an  actual 
character  in  the  same  book. 
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beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Thus  the  procession 
travelled  onwards,  through  the  multitude,  whose  silence  added  to 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene/  Two  years  later  Angelo  witnessed 
the  execution  of  another  clergyman,  the  Bev.  James  Hackman, 
who  was  hanged  for  shooting  Lord  Sandwich's  mistress,  Miss 
Martha  Beay.  The  murder,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place  in 
the  Piazza  at  Govent  Garden,  as  the  lady  was  leaving  the  theatre, 
and  Angelo,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  only  quitted  it  a 
few  minutes  before.  He  afterwards  saw  the  body  of  the  hapless 
criminal  under  dissection  at  Surgeons'  Hall — a  ghastly  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Hogarth's  final  plate  in  the  'Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty.' 

The  above,  and  the  burning  in  1792  of  Wyatt's  Pantheon,  are 
some  of  the  few  things  in  Angelo's  first  volume  which  it  is  practi- 
cable to  date  with  certainty.  The  second  volume  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  sequence  of  headed  paragraphs,  roughly  parcelled  into 
sections,  and  difficult  to  sample.  Of  his  own  career  he  speaks  but 
seldom,  except  when  he  is  an  actor  in  the  incident  he  relates. 
Like  his  father,  who  died  at  Eton,  in  1802,  he  became  a  master  of 
the  sword,  and  like  him,  again,  he  lived  upon  terms  of  quasi-fami- 
liarity  with  many  titled  practitioners  of  that  art — being,  indeed, 
upon  one  occasion  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  at  the  extremely 
select  Neapolitan  Club,  an  honour  which — as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  also  present — seems  to  have  been  afterwards  regarded  as  too 
good  to  be  believed.  Like  Dominico  Angelo,  also,  he  had  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  artists  and  actors  of  his  day.  He  had  him- 
self learned  drawing  at  Eton  under  the  Prince's  master,  Alexander 
Cozens,  the  apostle  of  '  blottesque,' and  he  had  studied  a  little  with 
Bartolozzi  and  Cipriani.  He  had  even  ventured  upon  a  few  cari- 
catures, in  particular  one  of  Lady  Queensberry's  black  protigS^ 
Soubise;  and  he  was  intimate  with  Bowlandson,  whom  he  had 
known  from  boyhood,  and  followed  to  his  grave  in  April,  1827. 
When  Bowlandson  was  on  his  Continental  travels,  Angelo  was 
living  in  Paris,  and  he  had  many  of  the  drawings  which  his  friend 
made  at  this  time.  In  London  they  were  frequently  companions 
at  Yauxhall  and  other  places  of  amusement,  where  Bowlandson's 
busy  pencil  found  its  field  of  activity,  and  they  together  often 
heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  in  the  house  at  Beaufort  Buildings 
inhabited  by  Bowlandson's  fat  Maecenas,  the  banker  Mit<;hel,  one 
of  whose  favourite  guests  was  Peter  Pindar.  Angelo  gives  more 
than  one  anecdote  which  have  been  utilised  by  Bowlandson's 
biographers ;    but  perhaps  the  least  hackneyed  record  of  their 
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alliance  is  contained  in  the  pages  which  describe  their  joint  visit 
to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  French  prizes  after  Lord  Howe's  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June.    Angelo  got  down  first,  and  went  on  board  the 
largest  French  vessel,  the  Sana  Pwreily  and  he  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  terrible  devastation,  the  decks  raked  and  ploughed 
up  by  the  round  shot,  the  masts  gone  by  the  board,  the  miserable 
boyish  crew,  the  hogshead  of  spirits  to  keep  up  their  courage  in 
action,  the  jumble  of  dead  and  dying  in  the  'tween  decks,  and 
above  all  the  horrible,  sickening  smell  of  carnage.     On  Howe's 
vessel,  the  Queen  OharlotUf  on  the  contrary,  there  was  scarcely  a 
trace  of  battle,  though  another  ship,  the  Brunsivicky  had  suffered 
considerably.     Bowlandson  joined  Angelo  at  Portsmouth,  and  they 
witnessed  together  the  landing  of  the  prisoners.    Afterwards  they 
visited  Forton  prison,  where,  after  leaving  one  of  the  sick  wards, 
Bowlandson  made  a  ghastly  study  of  a  dying  Frenchman  who  was 
making  his  will,  sitting  up  in  bed,  a  priest  with  a  crucifix  at  his 
side.     By  this  time  Angelo  had  had  enough  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  he  returned  to  town,  leaving  Bowlandson  to  go  on  to  South- 
ampton to  make  sketches  of  Lord  Moira's  embarkation  for  La 
Vend^.     Here,  however,  the  writer's  recollection  must  have  &iled 
him,  for  Lord  Moira's  fruitless  expedition  was  nearly  a  year  old. 
What  Bowlandson  no  doubt  witnessed  was  his  Lordship's  departure 
to  join  the  Duke  of  York  at  Malines.     Angelo  speaks  highly  of 
the — for  Bowlandson — unusual  finish  and  spirit  of  these  drawings 
with  their  boatloads  of  soldiers  and  studies  of  shipping.     They 
were  purchased  by  Fores,  of  Piccadilly,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  reproduced.    There  is,  however,  at  South   Kensington  a 
sketch  by  Bowlandson  of  the  French  prizes  coming  into  Ports- 
mouth, which  must  have  been  made  at  this  time. 

Another  associate  of  Angelo,  and  also  of  Bowlandson,  was  John 
(or,  more  familiarly.  Jack)  Bannister,  the  actor.  Bannister  and 
Bowlandson  had  been  students  together  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  had  combined  in  worrying,  by  mimicry  and  caricature,  grufi' 
Bichard  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded  Frank  Hayman  as  librarian. 
In  the  subsequent  pranks  of  this  practical  joking  age  Angelo, 
who  had  known  them  both  from  boyhood,  often  made  a  third,  and 
he  was  present  upon  an  occasion  which  was  as  unfeignedly  pathetic 
as  Grarrick's  famous  farewell,  the  farewell  of  Bannister  to  the  stage. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  the  entertainment  which  pre- 
ceded this  leave-taking — namely,  *  Bannister's  Budget ' — were  in- 
cluded by  permission  in  the  Beminiscencea,  and  Angelo,  who  bad 
learned  elocution  from  Tom  Sheridan,  and  was  an  excellent  amateur 
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actor,  more  than  once  played  for  Bannister's  benefits,  notably  at 
the  Italian  Opera  House  in  1792  as  Mrs.  Cole  in  Foote's  Mirior, 
and  in  1800  before  the  Boyal  Family  at  Windsor  as  Papillon,  in 
The  LyaVj  also  by  Foote.  On  this  latter  occasion  the  bill  also 
records  that  Mr.  H.  Angelo,  *  by  particular  desire/  obliged  with 
•  A  Solo  Duet,  or  Ballad  Singers  in  Granboum  Alley.'  These  were 
by  no  means  his  only  dramatic  essays.  He  was  a  frequent  player 
at  Lord  Barrymore's  private  theatre  at  Wargrave,  where  one  of 
his  favourite  assumptions  was  Worsdale's  part  of  Lady  Pent^ 
weazel,  in  Foote's  Taste.  He  is,  however,  careful  to  explain  that 
his  professional  engagements  did  not  permit  him  to  go  the  full 
lengths  of  the  Wargrave  Court  of  Comus.  As  he  seems  neverthe- 
less to  have  accompanied  Barrymore  to  places  like  Jacob's  Well, 
to  have  driven  with  him  at  night  through  Golnbrook,  when  his 
sportive  Lordship  was  industriously  '  fanning  the  daylights,'  i.e. 
breaking  the  windows  to  right  and  left  with  his  whip,  and  to  have 
serenaded  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  him  at  Brighton,  he  had  certainly 
ample  opportunities  for  studying  the  *  caprices  and  eccentricities ' 
of  this  illustrious  member  of  what  the  late  Mortimer  Collins 
described  as  the  ^  strong  generation.'  Besides  acting  at  Wargrave, 
he  had  also  often  played  in  private  theatricals  at  Brandenburgh 
House  at  Hammersmith,  the  home  of  Lord  Berkeley's  sister,  that 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  whose  comedy  of  the  SUep-WaUcer  Wal- 
pole  printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press.  Lastly,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  short-lived  Pic  Nic  Society,  inaugurated  by  Lady 
Buckinghamshire,  an  association  which  combined  dances,  concerts, 
and  play-acting  with  suppers  on  the  principle  of  the  line  in 
(joldsmith's  Rdaliation :  '  Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the 
feast  was  united.'  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  a  large  personage,  with 
an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  pleasure,  was  one  of  the  card-loving 
leaders  of  fEishion  satirised  by  Grillray  as  '  Faro's  Daughters.'  But 
whatever  may  have  happened  at  the  E.  0.  banks  in  St.  James's 
Square,'  gaming,'  says  Angelo,  '  formed  no  part  of  the  plan '  of  the 
Pic  Nics. 

But  it  would  take  a  lengthy  article  to  exhaust  the  budget  of 
these  chaotic  memories,  even  if  one  made  sedulous  selection  only 
of  those  incidents  in  which  the  writer  says  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned. Not  a  few  of  the  stories,  however,  are  common  property, 
and  are  told  as  well  elsewhere.  For  instance,  Angelo  repeats  the 
anecdote  of  Shuter,  who,  following  for  his  Criea  of  London  a  par- 
ticularly musical  vendor  of  silver  eels,  found  to  his  mortification 
that  on  this  occasion  the  man  was  mute.    Questioning  him  at 
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last,  the  poor  fellow  explained  with  a  burst  of  tears  that  his  vife 
had  died  that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  cry.     This  is  told  in 
Taylor's  RecordSy  and  no  doubt  in  a  dozen  places  besides.    Similarly, 
the  anecdote  of  Hayman  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby  having  a  bout 
with  the  gloves  previous  to  a  sitting  is  related  in  the  Somerset 
Hovse  Gazette  of  '  Ephraim  Hardcastle '  (W.  H.  Pyne) ;  and  it  has 
been  whispered,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  Pyne  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  Angelo's  Chronicle.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  are  plenty  of  anecdotes  which  are  so  obviously  connected 
with  the  narrator  that,  even  if  all  the  make-weights  be  discarded, 
a  residue  remains  which  is  far  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  pages  which  refer  to  Byron, 
whom  Angelo  seems  to  have  known  well.     Byron,  who  had  been 
one  of  Angelo's  pupils  at  Harrow,  had  interested  himself  in  esta- 
blishing Angelo  as  a  fencing  master  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
entertained  him  and  Theodore  Hook  at  dinner,  seeing  them  off  after- 
wards himself  by  the  London  stage  duly  fortified  with  stirrup  cups 
of  the  noted  beer  of  St.  John's  College.    When  Byron  left  Cam- 
bridge for  town  Angelo  seems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find 
a  book  which  his  lordship  wanted  in  order  to  decide  a  wager,  and 
his  ultimate  success  increased  the  favour  in  which  he  stood.     He 
was  subsequently  in  the  habit  of  giving  Byron  lessons  at  the 
Albany  in  the  broadsword,  a  fearsome  exercise  which  was  apparently 
chosen  in  view  of  the  noble  pupil's  tendency  to  flesh,  and  for  which 
he  deliberately  costumed  himself  in  furs  and  flannels.     Of  th^e 
relations  at  this  date  a  record  is  still  said  to  survive  at  Mr.  John 
Murray's  in  Albemarle  Street.     It  is  a  screen  made  by  Angelo  for 
his  patron.     On  one  side  are  all  the  distinguished  pugilists,  from 
Broughton  to  Jackson ;  on  the  other  the  great  actors,  firom  Better- 
ton  to  Kean.     The  screen  was  sold  with  Byron's  effects  when  he 
left  the  country  in  1816,  and  so  passed  into  the  pious  hand  of  its 
present  possessor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  what  Mr.  Egerton  Castle 
accurately  describes  as  Angelo's  '  graceful  ease '  in  avoiding  dates. 
He  gives  us  very  little  information  respecting  his  different  esta- 
blishments. At  first,  it  must  be  assumed,  he  taught  at  his  father's 
school  in  Carlisle  Street.  Later  on,  the  aaUe  d'armea  which  he 
mentions  oftenest  is  that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Frenchman 
Redas  in  the  Opera  House  buildings  at  the  comer  of  the  Hay- 
market,  *  almost  facing  the  Orange  Coffee  House,'  then  the  favoured 
resort  of  foreigners  of  all  sorts.  When  the  Opera  was  burned  down 
in  1789,  these  rooms  were  destroyed,  and  Angelo  seems  to  have 
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transferred  hia  quarters  to  Bond  Street.  Under  the  heading  *  My 
own  Boastings  '  he  gives  a  list  of  his  noble  pupils  to  the  year  1817, 
and  it  is  certainly  an  imposing  one.  In '  the  year  of  Eean's  bene- 
fit '  (1825  ?),  and  in  the  month  of  September,  he  strained  his  left 
thigh  when  fencing  with  the  actor,  and  was  thenceforth  obliged  to 
'  bid  adieu  to  the  practical  exertions  of  the  science.'  His  last  years 
seem  to  have  been  spent  in  retirement  at  a  village  near  Bath,  and 
from  his  reference  to  his  means  as  '  a  small  annuity,'  it  must  be 
presumed  that  he  was  poor.  He  had  been  married,  for  he  speaks 
of  two  of  his  sons,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  given  commis- 
sions in  the  army ;  but  this  is  all  he  says  on  the  subject.  Besides 
his  Bifin/mi%cefnjces^  the  first  volume  of  which  came  out  in  1828, 
he  published  in  1834  another  miscellany  of  memories  entitled 
Angelo'a  Pic-nic,  to  which  George  Cruikshank  contributed  a 
frontispiece.  He  also  issued  professionally  a  translation  in  smaller 
form  of  his  father's  Ecole  dee  Arrnee,  a  magnificent  subscription 
folio  which  had  first  appeared  in  1763  with  illustrations  by  Grwynn 
the  painter.  This  translation  was  by  Bowlandson,  and  the  book, 
in  this  form,  was  incorporated  subsequently,  under  the  head 
Escrime,  in  the  EncydopSdie  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert.  Bow- 
landson also  designed  twenty  plates  for  Angelo  on  the  use  of  the 
Hungarian  and  Highland  broadsword,  which  were  put  forth  in 
1798-9  by  T.  Egerton,  of  the  Military  Library,  Whitehall,  the 
adventurous  publisher  who  subsequently  issued  the  first  three 
novels  of  Jane  Austen. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  Angler's  Birds. 


<  T)UT  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
X)    such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  his  little  instrumental  throat, 
that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are  not  ceased,' 
writes  Walton ;  and  the  nightingale  is  but  one  among  a  number 
of  birds  which  by  their  sweet  notes,  bright  plumage,  and  winning 
ways  help  to  prevent  even  the  most  troutless  day  being  a  dull  one  to 
the  fly-fisherman.    Fly  fishing  is  such  an  absorbing  pursuit  to  those 
who  follow  it  with  any  real  application  that,  even  when  the  trout 
are  rising  badly,  the  angler  somehow  finds  at  the  close  of  the  day 
that  he  has  had  but  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  river  side.    His  thoughts  have  been  mainly  concentrated 
on  trout,  and  he  has  been  for  the  most  part  only  pleasantly  con- 
scious of  a  medley  of  sights  and  sounds,  which  have  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  rich  and  varied  background.    And  yet  there  are  chinks 
and  intervals  now  and  again,  which  the  keen  angler  can  afford 
to  devote  to  the  study  of  nature.     For  the  angler  who  is  some- 
thing of  a  naturalist  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  take  in  '  all  beauty 
with  an  easy  span,'  like  Keats's  lusty  Spring,  or  to  be  simply 
steeped  almost  unconsciously  in  the  beauty  and  delight  of  the 
river  side  as  a  whole.   He  must,  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  make 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  parts  of  this  harmonious 
whole.     If  somewhat  of  an  entomologist  or  of  a  botanist,  his  atten- 
tion may  be  claimed  by  those  wondrous  iridescent  insects,  the 
dragon  flies  or  LibelluUdce^  as  they  flash  in  their  sheeny  gauze 
along  the  margins  of  our  southern  trout  streams ;  or  to  the  flowers 
and  plants,  which  always  seem  to  me  to  revel  in  their  existence 
and  to  grow  fat  by  the  water  beyond  all  other  green  things.    But 
the  birds,  perhaps,  will  claim  as  a  rule  the  giant's  share  of  attention, 
and  among  these  the  kingfisher — undoubtedly  Tennyson's  '  Sea 
blue  bird  of  March,'  and  the  a\vir6pj>vpos  slapos  Spvis^  it  may  be, 
of  Alcman — is  the  most  famous,  so  far  as  the  chalk,  loam,  and 
gravel  streams  of  the  south  are  concerned. 
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The  kingfisher's  plumage  is  as  prodigal  of  colour  as  are  the 
^  plates  of  sapphire  mail '  of  the  newly  hatched  dragon  fly.  A  rob- 
ber, no  doubt,  this  kingfisher  is,  finely  clad  like  the  old  gentlemanly 
highwayman,  and  levying  heavy  toll  at  times  on  our  beloved 
alevins;  and  yet  the  angler  scarcely  exists  who  would  openly 
advise  his  total  removal  firom  the  list  of  the  wild  creatures  of  our 
trout  streams.  To  my  delight  I  have  seen  this  Uving  gem  of  the 
trout  stream  repeatedly  during  the  past  season  where  I  scarcely 
looked  for  it.  Not  only  does  the  bird  frequent  the  larger  waters 
which  boast  those  tangled  islets  so  dear  to  several  species,  but  the 
tiny  tributaries  of  tributaries  of  tributaries  that  trickle  almost 
unseen  and  unheard  close  in  under  wayside  hedges,  by  rail- 
way arches,  and  in  ^enamelled  meadows/  where  the  stranger 
may  suspect  the  presence  of  water  by  reason  of  the  luxuriance 
of  the  grass  or  by  a  thin  line  of  meadow-sweet,  with  here 
and  there  a  stem  of  loosestrife,  but  not  actually  see  the  ^  welling 
of  stainless  water '  till  within  a  few  yards  of  its  edge.  He  loves, 
too,  the  osier  beds  and  the  watercress  creeks  which  often  lie  at 
some  little  distance  firom  the  main  stream,  and  on  the  whole  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  there  is  no  reason  at  present  to  lament  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  kingfisher. 

The  islets  frequented  by  the  kingfisher  are  well  known  to  the 
angler  naturalist  as  favourite  haunts  in  the  breeding  season  of  the 
reed  warbler  (Acrocephal^ia  streperua).  Though  this  little  bird 
is  occasionaUy  found  nesting  at  some  distance  from  the  water — as, 
for  instance,  in  lilac  bushes  at  Hampstead  ! — it  is  quite  one  of  the 
angler's  birds,  to  be  associated  with  the  sedge  warbler,  reed  bunt- 
ing, wild  duck,  water  rail,  little  grebe,  moorhen,  dipper,  and  yel- 
low wagtail.  The  reed  warbler  is  somewhat  local,  and  I  have  looked 
for  it  in  vain  by  various  southern  river  sides  which  have  seemed 
to  me  well  adapted  to  its  habits.  On  the  Thames  above  Oxford  it  is 
quite  a  common  bird,  in  many  places  almost  as  abundant,  indeed,  as ' 
the  sedge  warbler.  In  undergraduate  days  I  used  to  find  few  things 
more  pleasant  than  a  birds'-nesting  expedition  between  Godstow 
and  Eynsham,  and  when  the  reed  warbler  was  nesting  we  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  miss  a  lecture  on  logic  or  algebra  in  order 
to  devote  a  glorious  May  day  to  a  voyage  of  discovery  amid  the 
great  beds  of  reeds  and  the  osiers,  and  the  fascinating  little  creeks 
about  and  below  Witham  Woods.  It  was  irregular,  of  course,  and  if 
repeated  too  often  in  the  same  week  of  the  same  term  would  very 
likely  result  in  a  gating  after  *  Hall ; '  but  this  is  not  usually  the 
kind  of  ^sin  of  omission  that  weighs  heavily  on  the  conscience 
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of  a  'Varsity  man  in  after  life.    I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  entries 
in  a  small  natural  history  calendar  kept  in  those  days  may  be 
glanoed  through  now  without  a  twinge  of  conscience,  Uiough 
they  must  have  meant  more  than  one  skipped  lecture.     The  reed 
warbler  is  to  be  found  nesting  on  both  our  chief  Hampshire  chalk 
streams.     It  is  found,  too,  in  most  of  the  southern,  midland,   and 
eastern  counties,  but  it  is  rare  in  the  North,  and  practicallj  un- 
known in  Scotland.    The  song  of  this  bird  is  weak  and  low,  and  the 
angler  may  sometimes  recognise  in  it  quaint  snatches  and  echoes 
of  the  songs  and  call  notes  of  other  birds.     Like  the  nightingale, 
the  reed  warbler  has  a  habit  of  singing  after  dark,  and  it  is  said 
to  occasionally  imitate  a  few  of  the  notes  of  that  species  so  wast- 
cessftdly  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  king  of  all  British  singing 
birds ;  but  surely  those  who  make  the  mistake  can  be  only  very 
slightly  acquainted  with  birds  and  bird  life.     The   blackcap    is 
perhaps  the  next  best  singer  to  the  nightingale,  and  how  great  is 
the  gap  in  point  of  melody  and  power  between  the  two  !     No ;  it 
is  not  as  a  singer  that  the  reed  warbler  shines,  but  as  an  architect. 
As  the  kingfisher  is  unrivalled  among  the  regular  water  birds  in 
the  splendour  of  its  appearance,  so  the  reed  warbler  is  easily  first 
in  the  art  of  nest  building.     The  nest  is  neatly  described  by  Meyer 
as  being  '  like  a  stocking  in  the  process  of  knitting,  hanging  among 
its  many  pins.'      It  is  woven  round  the  reed  stems,  which  sway 
with  every  gust  of  wind  and  sometimes  are  swept  down  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.     To  provide  against  the  constant  danger 
of  the  eggs  or  young  being  rolled  out,  the  reed  warbler  builds  for 
its  size  a  very  long  nest  composed  outwardly  of  strong  dry  grasses 
and  fibres  and  inwardly  of  finer  grasses  and  horsehair.    For  weav- 
ing purposes  this  bird,  like  the  chaffinch  and  the  goldcrest,  is  fond 
of  using  cobwebs,  and  sometimes  a  little  moss  is  skilfully  worked 
in.    The  reed  warbler's  nest  is  one  of  the  most  dainty  objects  to 
my  mind  in  nature — that  is,  when  it  is  left  where  it  is  found ;  but 
the  dried  and  '  preserved '  nest  of  the  collector  is  as  inferior  to  the 
same  nest  in  its  natural  position  as  a  battered  purple  emperor  is  to 
the  glorious  perfect  specimen.     There  are  some  things  which  can 
be  preserved  more  or  less  in  their  original  beauty ;  a  bird's  nest  is 
not  among  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  bird  companions  of  the  angler 
are  the  sedge  warbler,  the  moorhen,  and  the  dipper.  The 
sedge  warbler  (AcrooephaZue  phragmitis)  is  everywhere.  Every 
tangled  watercourse  and  brook  has  its  sedge  warblers.  This 
incessant  songster,  the  common  scold  and  the  irrepressible  clack 
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among  small  birds,  one  moment  scurrying  helter-skelter  through 
its  jerky  jumbled-up  songs,  and  the  next '  churring '  in  alarm  or 
defianceyanon  to  break  out  into  melody  again,  is  a  little  companion 
the  angler  grows  attached  to.  The  sedge  warbler's  song  may  not 
be  one  to  soothe  like  that  of  the  redbreast  on  soft  still  autumnal 
days,  nor  to  hold  the  hearer  entranced  as  the  nightingale's  will 
on  a  May  morning.  It  is  one,  however,  which  the  angler  would 
miss  not  a  little. 

The  moorhen  (jBallinvla  chloropua)  is  shy  of  man  like  the 
water  rail,  but  the  dipper  {Ciifidua  CLquaiicua)  seems  to  persist  in 
trying  to  attract  attention  by  all  possible  devices,  by  calling,  by 
courtesying  from  every  boulder  in  the  stream,  and  by  never  being 
at  rest.  As  for  the  moorhen,  the  pleasures  of  nesting  must  surely 
be  outbalanced  by  the  extreme  discomfort  the  poor  bird  expe- 
riences wh^n  its  young  first  take  to  the  water.  These  droll  little 
balls  of  black  down  with  tiny  red  bills  seem  to  float  like  corks 
almost  as  soon  as  they  get  a  little  fluff  on  them,  and  where  there  is 
any  current  to  speak  of  they  are  at  their  first  swim  almost  as  helpless 
as  corks.  The  agony  of  their  parents  under  these  circumstuices 
is  pathetic  to  witness.  A  black  ball  of  down  must  sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  find  its  way  down  a  pike's  throat. 

The  water  rail  (BcdliLs  aquaticus)  is  almost  as  hard  to  flush  as 
its  nest  is  to  find.  The  injured  and  bedraggled  appearance  of  the 
water  rail  when  its  nest  is  approached  too  closely  is  not,  it  is  now 
announced  by  some  ornithologists,  a  device  to  draw  the  stranger 
away.  But  I  take  leave  to  wait  for  proof  of  this.  Why  does  the 
common  currant  moth  when  in  danger  suddenly  collapse  ?  If  that 
is  not  a  device,  what  is  it?  and  if  the  currant  moth  tries  deception 
why  should  not  the  water  rail  and  the  wild  duck  be  capable  of  the 
same  trick  ? 

Scarcer  by  far  than  either  the  water  rail  or  the  little  grebe 
(Podicepa  minor)  is  the  spotted  crake  (Grex  porzana\  also  very 
shy  and  skulking  in  habits.  When  May-fly  fishing  last  June  on 
the  Upper  Test  it  occurred  to  me  that  various  sedgy  and  secluded 
nooks  there  were  well  suited  to  this  pretty  creature.  A  few  months 
later  I  heard  of  a  pair  of  spotted  crakes  killed  at  Ghilbolton,  a  little 
way  down  stream,  and  now  in  a  museum  at  Winchester. 

It  is  a  shame  to  shoot  the  rare  spotted  crake  at  any  time 
in  this  country,  and  doubly  a  shame  to  do  so  in  the  breeding 
season. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  weirdness 
about  some  of  the  creatures  which  affect  the  fells  and  the  marshy 
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mid  spots  by  many  of  our  rivers ;  a  weirdness  which  greatly  attracts. 
The  heron  {Ardea  cvnerea)  in  its  solemn  mien  and  flight  and  its 
nocturnal  habits  verges  on  the  weird,  and  so  certainly  does  the 
bittern  {Botaurua  atdlcuris).  Alas,  the  latter  is  no  sooner  seen  or 
reported  of  than  shot  whenever  it  tries  to  take  up  its  residence  for 
a  few  winter  months  by  one  of  our  streams.  Leadenhall  Market 
each  winter  tells  a  sad  tale  in  this  respect.  Grone  are  the  rare  old 
days  when  the  odd  cry  of  this  denizen  of  marshland  was  familiar 
to  dwellers  in  many  a  lonely  country  house. 

The  bittern's  sounding  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow, 

must  have  been  fiamiliar  enough  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  doubtless 
Tennyson  knew  the  ^  butterbump '  and  its  cry  in  his  Idnoolnahire 
days,  as  the  Northern  Farmer  shows : — 

D'ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  f  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then ; 

Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eerd  'um  mysen ; 

Mbast  loike  a  butter-bump,  fur  I  'eerd  'um  aboot  an'  aboot, 

But  I  stubb'd  'urn  oop  wi'  the  lot,  an'  raaved  an'  rembled  'urn  ooi. 

As  completely  as  the  Northern  farmer  removed  the  boggle  of 
Thumaby  Waaste,  the  march  of  progress  and  the  greed  of  the 
collector  and  indiscriminate  gunner  have  removed  the  bittern  from 
the  list  of  familiar  British  birds. 

GrEORGE  A.  B.  DeWAB. 
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A  Pair  of  Lynxes. 


A  GREAT  friend  of  mine,  a  Russian  keeper,  known  as  Stepan,  or 
Stephen,  is  no  less  remarkable  as  a  teller  of  capital  hunting 
yams  than  he  is  in  his  own  legitimate  avocation  as  woodcrafls- 
man.  Whether  Stepan  draws  upon  his  experience  for  his  facts 
— and  his  experience  is  certainly  unique — or  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, which  is  fertile,  I  really  do  not  know.  Stepan  is  a  Russian 
peasant,  and  therefore  it  is  his  birthright  to  lie.  Nevertheless  I 
am  accustomed  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  what  he  tells  me  as 
we  lie  resting  upon  the  heather  at  midday  during  the  luncheon 
interval,  because  I  have  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen 
this  talented  individual  perform  feats  in  woodcraft  somewhat 
similar  to  those  he  is  in  the  habit  of  describing.  The  following 
lis  one  of  his  yams ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it 
which  the  reader  cannot  be  asked  to  believe — if  he  likes. 

'  I  was  once,'  said  friend  Stepan,  ^  spending  the  night  in  mid- 
forest,  waiting  for  the  capercailzies  to  begin  their  morning  tourna- 
ments, which  would  not  be  until  three  o'clock  at  the  earliest. 

'  As  you  are  aware,  the  hours  of  the  night  spent  thus  are  apt  to 
hang  somewhat  heavily  upon  one's  hands,  unless  one  passes  them 
sleeping  comfortably  with  one's  feet  close  to  the  fire ;  but  then, 
if  you  are  alone,  there  is  the  danger  of  not  waking  in  time  for  the 
capercailzie  jaunt.  Therefore  I  preferred  to  remain  awake  and 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  night— the  sighing  and  rustling  of  the 
pines  over  my  head,  or  the  occasional  distant  howling  of  a  wolf, 
that  most  melancholy  of  all  the  voices  of  nature. 

*  Then  it  struck  me  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  me  to  practise  some  of  my  animal-calls,  an  accomplishment  in 
which,  as  you  know,  I  have  attained  some  little  proficiency. 

*  I  howled  first  in  the  character  of  a  wolf,  thinking  it  just 
possible  that  I  might  attract  some  of  these  gentlemen  within 
range  of  my  smooth-bore,  which  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
load  with  slugs.    But  though  I  howled  my  best  for  half  an  hour, 
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I  found  that  my  friends  were  too  &r  away.  I  could  hear  them, 
but  they  could  not  hear  me ;  for  their  natural  howlings  travelled 
further  than  my  artificial  tones.  Then  I  bethought  me  that  mj 
lynx-call  might  be  growing  rusty  from  disuse,  and  I  started  cater- 
wauling like  the  veriest  starving  or  lovesick  lynx  that  ever  roamed 
the  woods  after  prey  or  partner. 

^  There  is  not  much  chance  of  calling  up  a  lynx  in  our  part  of 
the  country,  for  these  animals  are  very  rare,  and  scarcely  ever 
honour  our  particular  portion  of  the  forest  with  a  visit ;  therefore 
my  caterwaulings  were  designed  more  for  practice  than  anything 
else,  though  of  course  one  always  fiuntly  hopes.  What  was  my 
surprise,  then,  when,  after  I  had  called  for  no  longer  than  five 
minutes  or  so,  I  distinctly  heard  my  cries  answered  from, 
apparently,  a  distance  of  a  nule  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

^  I  was  tremendously  excited,  for  I  had  never  killed  a  lynx,  and 
this  being  the  only  Russian  animal  which  had  up  to  now  success- 
fully defied  all  my  arts  of  woodcraft,  I  felt  that  could  I  only 
succeed  to-night  in  calling  up  this  gentleman  (or  lady)  and 
adding  him  or  her  to  my  list  of  victims,  I  should  die  happy  when 
called  upon  to  bid  frurewell  to  these  hunting-grounds  in  favour  of 
yet  happier  ones. 

'  So  I  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  my  pulses  to  resume  their  natural  beat,  for  at  present  they 
were  throbbing  like  a  steam-engine.    I  knew  that  if  I  attempted 
to  call  up  that  wily  creature  while  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment, I  should  soon  betray  myself  for  a  man  and  no  true  lynx. 
So,  as  I  say,  I  paused  awhile  and  pondered  what  had  best  bejdone. 
My  lynx  yelled  away  meanwhUe,  evidently  as  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting  me  as  I  was  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  nearer 
view  of  him.    I  decided  to  put  out  my  fire  before  I  took  any 
further  steps  towards  securing  an  interview  with  my  firiend,  for  if 
one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another  it  is  that  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  lynx  would  never  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a  bonfire.     So  I  stamped  out  every  bit  of  blazing  wood 
and  scattered  the  embers,  and  I  did  so  not  without  some  sinking 
of  heart,  for  if  the  lynx  should  take  his  time  about  approaching 
my  place  of  ambush  it  would  be  mighty  cold  waiting  for  him  this 
bitter  frosty  March  night.    Then,  having  by  this  time  subdned 
the  excited  beatings  of  my  heart  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  careful 
return  to  caterwauling,  I  took  up  a  strategic  position  behind  a 
thick  clump  of  bushes  surrounded  by  a  few  yards  of  open  ground 
convenient  for  shooting,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  sbot,; 
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and,  thus  prepared,  I  carefdily  and  oaatiously  recommenced  the 
calls  which  had  so  excited  my  caterwauling  friend  in  the  distance* 
The  creatnre  had  never  ceased  his  most  eloquent  appeals  to  me 
to  renew  my  tale  and  inform  him  of  my  exact  whereabonts* 
Now,  though  I  speak  lynx-language  like  a  native,  I  cannot  claim 
to  understand  much  of  what  is  said  to  me  in  that  tongue,  but  I 
felt  as  certain  as  cocksureness  can  go  that  the  lynx  was  addressing 
to  me  every  fond  and  endearing  expression  to  be  found  in  the 
feline  vocabulary.  Oh !  he  simply  adored  me — ^I  was  sure  of  it ; 
though  I  felt  also  that  I  must  not  be  too  elated  by  the  drcnm- 
stance,  since  he  obviously  took  me  for  some  one  else :  some  one 
he  had  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  I  evidently  resembled — in  voice 
at  least.  Perhaps  they  had  parted  in  anger  over  the  choicest  out 
in  the  body  of  a  hare,  as  lynxes  will,  and  he  was  now  anxious  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  in  error  throughout  the  business, 
and  longed  to  be  friends  again. 

'  It  must  have  been  something  of  this  sort,  for  the  poor  fellow 
responded  with  touching  warmth  the  instant  that  he  heard  my 
voice  upraised  anew.  Indeed,  he  redoubled  his  exertions,  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  only  needed  to  be  heard  in  order  to  be  forgiven  and 
taken  back  forthwith  to  my  heart.  I  am  sure  I  gave  him  every 
encouragement  to  come  and  make  it  up ;  I  yelled  quite  as  lustily  as 
he  did,  and  the  noise  we  two  lynxes  made  for  a  while  must  have 
caused  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  this  part  of  the  forest  consi- 
derable surprise  and  much  disgust.  How  glad  they  must  have 
felt  that  we  are  a  rare  animal,  and  do  not  come  down  to  their  part 
of  the  world  veiy  often !  ^'  Why,"  I  can  imagine  them  saying  to 
one  another  during  the  long  and  noisy  hours  of  that  night,  ^^  if 
these  chaps  were  to  come  down  here  often  we  should  never  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  I** 

^  I  felt  for  them,  but  that  did  not  prevent  me  caterwauling  all 
I  knew.  And  so  the  duet  went  on  for  half  an  hour  without  much 
apparent  residt.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  expected  me 
to  come  to  him,  and  was  saying  so  all  this  time,  but  at  all  events 
he  did  not  at  first  show  any  signs  of  approaching  me  any  more 
than  I  had  any  intention  of  leaving  my  ambush  in  order  to  seek 
him  out.  I  sincerely  wished  that  I  knew  the  etiquette  of  these 
little  matters  as  observed  among  lynxes,  for  here  was  I  perhaps 
behaving  with  shocking  rudeness  according  to  the  established 
canons  of  feline  politeness ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  quite 
determined  that  I  should  not  leave  my  place  unless  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  determined  obstinacy  of  my  eloquent  but 

M  Ma 
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pig-headed  relative.  I  muat  say  I  felt  rather  acutely  that  if  he 
were  really  so  exceedingly  amdous  to  make  it  up  as  his  words  and 
passionatdy  endearing  tones  implied,  why  on  earth  couldn't  he 
come  and  do  it  ? 

'  As  the  minutes  went  by  I  decided  that  if  he  did  not  move  at 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  would.  You  sec  it  was  now  get* 
ting  on  towards  daylight,  or  rather  dawn,  which  would  commence 
from  about  half-past  two,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  throw  away 
much  more  time  over  mere  parleying.  I.  believe  I  endeavoured 
to  convey  my  dissatisfiiction  in  my  next  few  speeches,  and  that  I  did 
so  with  some  measure  of  success,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  when  next 
my  relative  spoke  his  voice  sounded  a  little  nearer  than  before. 
After  another  minute  or  two  I  felt  no  doubt  of  it;  he  was 
certainly  approaching  me.  The  ice  was  broken  at  last,  and  he 
had  decided  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner  to  waive  any  rights 
or  prior  claims  he  may  have  had  to  the  first  visit.  This  was  as  it 
should  be.  Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  first 
move  towards  a  nearer  interview,  my  friend  appeared  determined 
to  waste  no  further  time  over  mere  verbal  endearments,  but  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  personal  greetings. 

'  Each  impassioned  sentence  now  addressed  to  me  by  the  other 
lynx  undoubtedly  came  from  a  point  nearer  to  me  than  the  last, 
until  I  felt  sure  that  he  could  not  now  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  But  here  he  paused,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity he  thus  gave  me  both  of  resting  my  voice  and  also  of 
recovering  my  nerve,  for  indeed  I  was  now  too  excited  by  his 
rapid  approaches,  and  by  the  marvellous  success  up  to  this  point  of 
our  conversation,  to  feel  quite  secure  as  to  the  absolute  correctness 
of  my  lynxine  accent  now  to  be  put  to  the  trial  of  closer  criticism. 
Therefore  I  lay  low  for  awhile,  and  gathered  breath  and  nerve  for 
the  crucial  test  to  which  my  skill  must  very  shortly  be  subjected. 
But  though  my  equally  excited  feline  friend  had  ceased  to  advance 
towards  me,  he  clearly  had  no  intention  of  desisting  even  for  a 
moment  from  assuring  me  of  his  devotion  and  of  his  desire  for  a 
personal  interview.  Needless  to  say  that,  having  coaxed  him  thus 
far,  I  was  not  going  to  relax  my  efforts  until  I  had  brought  my 
gentleman  to  the  scratch.  It  is  a  £Eu;t  that  the  mor6  I  Ustened 
to  the  caterwauling  of  my  relative,  the  more  I  was  struck  by  itd 
resemblance  to  my  own.  I  was  astonished  to  observe  that  there 
was  not  thd  slightest  difference  between  his  remarks  and  mine* 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the  quaint  idea  struck  me :  What 
if  he  imagined  I  was  simply  repeating  his  observation^,  parrotlike, 
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in  order  to  hmnbug  and  annoy  him,  and  if  he  should  now  be  on  his 
way  hither  with  the  intention  of  punishing  me  for  my  imper- 
tinence ?  It  was  certainly  rather  awkward  conversing  with  another 
gentleman  without  understanding  either  his  remarks  to  me  or 
even  my  own  to  him ! 

'  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  our  duet  continued  thus,  each  lynx 
calling  from  behind  his  own  ambush.  I  began  to  think,  somewhat 
amdoualy,  that  after  all  I  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  compromise 
by  going  halfway  to  meet  my  adorer,  when,  to  my  great  relief,  I 
realised  that  he  was  once  more  on  the  move.  He  came  along  very 
slowly  and  cautiously  now.  Was  he  suspicious  ?  I  trusted  not* 
However,  I  determined  to  sit  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  the  belief 
that  my  apparent  coolness  might  rouse  >^iTn  to  increased  ardour. 
Nor  was  I  mistaken.  No  sooner  did  I  recommence  my  caterwauling 
than  his  own  redoubled  in  warmth  and  volume.  I  could  almost 
distinguish  the  meaning  of  his  impassioned  pleadings.  He  seemed 
to  entreat  me  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  rapture  of  listening  to 
my  voice,  which,  he  appeared  to  say,  was  music  to  his  ears.  I 
could  not  therefore,  under  these  romantic  circumstances,  remain 
long  obdurate  to  his  pleading,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  ardour  and 
affection.     I  caterwauled  again,  more  lustily  than  ever ! 

*  Within  a  very  few  moments  I  became  aware  that  my  friend, 
or  relative,  or  lover — ^not  understanding  the  drift  of  his  remarks  I 
could  not  be  sure  as  to  what  was  the  exact  relationship  in  which 
I  stood  towards  him — had  approached  quite  close,  and,  could  I  but 
see  him,  must  now  be  within  easy  range  of  my  gun.  But,  alas !  it 
was  still  pitch  dark,  and  I  could  no  more  discern  any  object  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  yards  than  I  could  take  to  myself  wings 
and  fly  over  the  pinetops. 

^  Edging  the'  open  s^ace  ar6und  my  ambufih  was  the  usual 
cover,  chiefly  pine-trees,  with  an  occasional  clump  of  low  bush.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  companion  was  ensconced  behind  a 
certain  dense  patch  of  scrub  which  I  had  noticed  while  there  had 
been  light  from  the  fire.  This  patch  lay  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  yards  from  my  own  position,  and  if  the  other  lynx  should 
be  so  unkind  and  suspicious  as  to  refuse  to  cross  the  open  in 
search  of  me,  I  resolved  that  as  soon  as  I  could  see  so  far  I  would 
hazard  a  shot,  trusting  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  slugs  which 
went  to  make  up  the  charge  in  my  smooth-bore  might  find  a 
billet. 

^  The  duet  continued  meanwhile.  He  would  address  an  amo- 
jroiis  but  Rentlv  reproachful  remark  tx>  me,  i^nd  J  would  reply  with 
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soft  answers  designed  to  turn  away  wrath.  Perhaps  I  told  him  I  had 
a  game  leg  and  could  not  walk ;  or  that  I  was  busy  over  a  delicions 
meal  of  hare,  which  I  dare  not  leave  on  account  of  the  known 
dishonesty  of  the  denizens  of  this  part  of  the  forest — ^I  don't  know 
what  I  said,  but  whatever  it  may  have  been  he  would  not  move, 
but  only  repeated  the  arguments  which,  even  though  I  oould  not 
understand  them,  were,  I  felt,  growing  exceedingly  stale.  He  was 
a  very  unimaginative  lynx,  and  scarcely  varied  the  monotony  of  his 
remarks  from  beginning  to  end  of  our  long  conversation ;  neither 
did  I,  of  course ;  but  then  I  had,  at  least,  the  grace  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  sameness  of  my  observations. 

^This  sort  of  thing  continued  till  presraitly  the  light  had 
increased  sufficiently  to  afford  an  indistinct  view  of  the  surround- 
ings. I  now  carefally  weighed  the  chances.  I  could  take  the 
risky  course  of  hazarding  a  blind  shot  into  the  bush  on  the  c^- 
chance  of  killing  the  animal  supposed  to  be  lurking  behind  it ;  or 
I  could  creep  along  until  I  reached  his  ambuscade,  then  jump  up 
and  perhaps  secure  a  running  shot  at  my  friend,  though,  being  a 
lynx,  it  was  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  wait  for  me  there. 
After  much  meditation  I  at  last  decided  upon  a  plan  of  action.  I 
resolved  to  make  a  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  small  bush 
behind  which  I  lay,  in  the  hope  of  so  exciting  the  ardour  of  my 
friend  opposite  by  this  sign  of  life,  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  rush  across  the  open  and  fly,  as  it  were,  to 
my  arms. 

^  No  sooner  thought  of  than  carried  out.  Stretching  out  one 
foot,  I  stirred  the  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  an  animal  was  moving  behind  them,  caterwauling  lustily  the 
while. 

*  Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  most  awfiil  thing  happened.  A  deafen- 
ing report  rang  out  fix)m  the  direction  of  the  scrub  opposite,  while 
at  the  same  instant  I  distinctly  heard  and  almost  ielt  the  whistle 
and  rush  of  a  charge  of  slugs  which,  though  they  did  not  actually 
touch  me,  passed  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  ears.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  with  a  yell,  while  a  dusky  form,  which  was  not  that  of  a 
lynX)  rose  from  behind  the  patch  of  bush  opposite,  and  came 
running  across  towards  me.  Will  you  believe  me,'  old  '^Stepan 
ended,  ^  when  I  assure  you  that  it  was  that  confounded  poaching 
blackguard  Simeon,  not  yet  a  keeper  at  that  time?  And  the 
most  annoying  part  of  the  whole  business  was  that  I  had  taught 
him  all  his  lynx-calling  myself. 
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^  I  went  off  after  the  capercailzies  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
missed  three  of  them  one  after  the  other — sitting  shots,  too.  The 
disappointment  had  been  too  much  for  me.  Just  fancy  my  cater- 
wauling all  night  for  a  fellow  like  Simeon  to  have  a  cockshot  at 
me  at  the  end  of  it !    Bah ! 

^  Since  that  day  I  have  called  up  several  lynxes ;  but  Simeon 
then  and  there  gave  up  the  practice,  because  I  vowed  that  very 
morning  that  if  he  ever  tried  it  again  I  should  stalk  him  and 
shoot  him.' 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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TTfTSO  indites  that  still  recorring  compilation,  the  Complete 
'  ^  Letter- Writer  ?  The  student  might  incline  to  identify  its 
author  with  the  proficient  confectioner  who  was  found  to  be 
responsible  for  the  cracker  mottoes  Elvira  pulled  at  supper,  were 
it  not  that  we  have  Mr.  Grilbert's  word  that  he  was  a  ^  happy 
pieman.'  A  Complete  Letter-Writer,  on  the  contrary,  demands  a 
cynic  to  its  treatment,  since  who  but  a  cjnic  could  make  the  swift 
volte-face  of  sentiment  indicated  by  headings  like  these :  ^  Letter 
50.  From  a  gentleman  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  Object 
of  his  Affections  from  infancy — urging  his  suit  on  this  ground. 
Letter  5 1 .  From  a  gentleman  addressing  the  Object  within  twelve 
hours  of  first  seeing  her.  Letter  52.  Replies — (a)  encouraging, 
(b)  discouraging — ^to  50.  Letter  53.  Similar  choice  of  replies  to 
51 '  ?  So  the  indifferent  fellow  reels  off  variations  on  the  cosmic 
melody,  appropriate  (as  he  judges)  to  every  class  of  lover  and  every 
type  of  lass,  be  she  affirmative,  negative,  or  treading  the  primrose 
path  of  a  histrionic  dalliance.  Here  unabashed  fifteen  finds  a 
^  choice  of  replies  to  a  note  folded  like  a  cocked  hat  and  thrown 
over  the  wall  of  the  school  garden '  and  here  sweet- and-twenty  can 
obtain  counsel  concerning  her  manipulation  of  the  ^  proposals  of  a 
solid  and  eligible  passion,'  as  one  of  these  works  somewhat  con- 
fusedly terms  a  document  that  hints  at  ante-nuptial  settlements. 
Even  the  requirements  of  the  widow  of  fifty  are  not  neglected; 
there  are  encouragements  to  her  to  make  herself  a  winner  in  life's 
race  for  the  second,  nay,  for  the  third  time. 

Enough  of  the  decadent  modems,  for  ours  is  the  golden  age 
neither  of  the  *  Complete '  nor  of  the  incomplete  letter-writer.  A 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  things  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Considering,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of  the  *  Epistle  *  in 
eighteenth-century  verse  and  the  predominance  in  eighteenth- 
century  prose  of  the  story  or  moral  instruction  *  imparted  in  a 
series  of  letters/  it  is  not  surprising  that  polite  guides  to  '  Qon^ 
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spondenciea '  were  prodigiously  in  vogue,  and  as  one  evidence  of 
this  it  will  be  remembered  that  Parrida  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
request  of  two  booksellers  that  Bichardson  should  compose  some 
model  letters  as  from  a  servant-girl  to  her  relatives. 

Something  of  what  Swift,  Horace  Walpole,  Gowper  (so  varie- 
gated and  so  long  was  the  century)  did  by  brain,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  ever-thickening  wedge  of  thriving  nobodies  should  aspire 
to  do  by  book.  At  all  events,  with  a  competent  manual  at  hand, 
^  weakness  never  needs  be '  impropriety^  that  bugbear  of  our  great* 
great- grandparents. 

One  or  two  such  handbooks  linger  in  the  &mily  of  the  present 
commenter,  and  they  give  some  curious  little  side-views  on  the 
home-atmosphere  and  genre  of  citizens  of  credit,  John  Gilpin's 
contemporaries.  For,  in  this  particular  sheaf  at  any  rate,  the 
'  Gompleat '  Letter- Writers  make  no  pretence  of  addressing  them* 
selves  to  the  quality.  Their  ingenuous  authors  do  not  even 
affix  the  customary  ^EsqJ  to  their  names  on  the  title-pages. 
^  Master  Tune,  the  linen-draper/  and  '  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  grocer,' 
chiefly  represent  the  social  stratum  ministered  to,  and  the  books 
must  have  been  voted  gratuitously  low  by  these  cits'  wives  if  of 
the  sort 

Whose  lips  in  derision  would  eurl 
Unless  they  were  told  how  a  Duchess 
Convers'd  with  her  cousin  the  Earl. 

And  not  only  persons  in  the  middling  state  but  those  of 
decidedly  inferior  fortune  might  here  find  their  perplexities  un- 
ravelled. One  of  the  works,  for  instance,  provides  against  the 
epistolary  needs  of  a  seaman's  wife,  whose  husband,  just  off  a  tra- 
ding  vessel,  is  pressed  into  his  Majesty's  service  before  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  relieving  the  poverty  of  his  family  or  even  of 
seeing  his  wife  and  children ;  of  a  man-servant,  discharged  on  his 
marriage,  who,  'having  learned  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
gauging,'  seeks  a  place  ia  the  Excise ;  of  another  sailor,  who,  teing 
disabled,  seeks  '  to  be  admitted  on  the  Chest  at  Chatham ; '  and 
lastly  of '  a  Person  under  Sentence  of  Death  for  a  Bobbery.'  Did 
Jonathan  Wild  take  his  Compleat  Letter-Writer  to  Newgate 
with  him  ? 

The  New  Universal  Ldter-Writer  and  The  Loven'a  Beet 
Instructor^  by  Thomas  Chapman  (Ninth  Edition,  1794),  which  is 
discreetly  divided  into  two  sections,  '  Of  Business '  and  *  Of  Senti- 
ly^ept,'  makes  9  not  whoUy  optimistip  forecast  of  its  patrons' 
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finanfiiftl  transactions.    Out  of  forty  cfpedmen  letters  twentj-^liree 
have  such  forlorn  headings  as  ^  To  an  Aoquaintanee  to  Ikvtow  a 
Stun  of  Money/  '  The  Answer/  '  To  a  Gentleman  celebrated  for  his 
Humanity/  *  The  Answer/  *  Excusing  Delay  of  Payment/  *  The 
Answer/  ^A  Young  Gentleman  soliciting  Pocket  Money'  (no 
answer),  and  so  forth,  ending  with  a  petition  firom  one  who  has 
been  long  in  the  King's  Bench  pent,  where  the  fictitious  wretch 
may  languish  on  while  '  a  &mily  of  six '  starves  without,  unless  his 
enlargement  be  procured  at  the  outlay  of  forty  shillings,  the  sum — 
debt  and  costs — ^for  which  he  is  incarcerated.    Never  were  model 
begging-letters  more  grandiloquent  than  accomplish'd  Chapman's, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  indulges  in  the  more  hortatory  plati- 
tudes, the  suppliant  or  his  obliging  friend — ^for  in  every  case  the 
loan  is  granted  in  the  most  honeyed  manner.    Doubtless  Mr. 
Chapman  was  aware  that  he  was  painting  an  ideal  world.     Some 
amusing  touches  are  contributed  to  his  book  by  the  ^  genuine ' 
letters,  recommendatory  of  it,  with  which  it  opens.    S.  Jackson,  of 
the  Bath,  Gentleman,  requests  half  a  dozen  copies  for  distribution 
to  be  sent  by  the  Bath  Waggon,  and  adds  that,  having  '  carefully 
looked  over  Tht  Lover's  Beet  iTistmctoT^  he  likes  it  so  w^,  he 
shall  for  the  future  make  use  of  no  other.'    What  a  vista  of  lady- 
killing  in  cold  blood ! 

A  couple  of  Compleat  Letter- Writers  of  somewhat  earlier 
dates  give  incidental  ratifications  of  various  statements  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  touching  Hanoverian 
London.  Funerals  are  repeatedly  referred  to  as  taking  place  in 
the  evening,  the  reason  for  which,  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  surmised, 
was  to  set  off  the  ceremony  by  hired  mourners  bearing  flambeaux. 
As  everyone  knows  but  may  forget  to  realise,  postal  expense  to  any 
place  in  England  was  graduated  according  to  distance,  so  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  those  voluminous  correspondents 
whether  they  had  to  speed  their  soft  intercourse  to  Cambridge,  to 
Newcastle,  or  only  to  Hammersmith.  Next  to  the  Bible,  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Ma/a  was  the  book  from  which  all  who  had  religion 
drew  their  chief  nutriment.  In  1766,  *W.  Plat' writes  to  his 
friend,  a  mercer,  to  send  him  '  as  much  black  sattin  as  will  make 
him  a  suit,'  a  commission  which  somehow  savours  of  an  earlier  age, 
say  the  principal  period  of  the  Hatton  Correspondence.  All  the 
Letter-Writers  expatiate  upon  the  matrimonial  desirability  of  the 
'  Rich  Widow.'  Her  image  haunted  the  male  mind  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  judge  from  their  comedies  and 
social  essays.     Serving-maids'  yearly  wages  in  1759  were  about 
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8!.,  but  on  marrying,  ^  urged  by  both  master  and  mistress  to  settle 
herself/  'Jenny'  is  given  'a  voluntary  present  of  five  guineas 
towards  house-keeping.'  The  proportion  which  the  amount  of 
Jenny's  wages  bore  to  the  valedictory  gift  is  in  contrast  to  the 
spirit  of  to-day.  Writing  to  her  parents  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  addresses  of '  a  sober  freeman,  an  excellent  artist  in  his  pro- 
fession,' which  is  that  of  a  baker,  Jenny  (dutifully  *  suspending  her 
answer'  meanwhile)  urges  as  a  reason  for  her  acceptance  of  these 
overtures  that  '  Service  is  no  inheritance,'  a  cogent  domestic 
aphorism  which  the  ingenious  author  plucked  from  the  midst  of  a 
less  decorous  context,  to  wit  Swift's  '  Directions  to  the  House** 
Maid,'  unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  saying  in  the  air  of  that  maxim- 
loving  age.  From  a  later  letter  of  Jenny's  we  have  the  satis- 
&Gtion  of  learning  that '  what  small  matter  of  money  I  have  saved 
in  my  service,  Mr.  Runciman '  (the  artist  in  bread)  ^has  given '  (  ! ) 
'  me  for  pin-money,  as  he  calls  it.' 

In  treating  of  the  tender  passion  Chapman's  style  inter- 
mittently rises  with  his  argument,  but  the  Compleat  Letter- 
Writer  that  comes  nearest  .to  achieving  literature  is  Mary 
Guilhermin's  {A  Series  of  Letters;  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies 
&  OerUlemen,  1766)  in  the  following  sprightly  example: — 

'To  an  Aunt  fit>m  a  facetious  young  lady,  ridiculing  her 
serious  lover. — ^The  first  time  the  honest  man  came  (in  the  way 
you  was  pleased  to  put  in  his  head)  was  one  Sunday  after  sermon- 
time.  He  began  by  teUing  me,  what  I  found  at  my  finger-ends, 
that  it  was  cold,  and  politely  blowed  upon  his.  I  perceived  that 
his  passion  for  me  could  not  keep  him  warm ;  and  in  complaisance 
to  your  recommendation,  conducted  him  to  your  fire-side.  After 
he  had  pretty  well  rubbed  heat  into  his  hands,  he  stood  up  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  held  up  his 
coat,  that  he  might  be  warm  all  over ;  and  looking  about  him,.asked, 
with  the  tranquillity  of  a  man  a  twelvemonth  married,  and  just 
come  off  a  journey,  how  all  friends  did  in  the  country  ?  I  said,  I 
hoped  very  well ;  but  would  be  glad  to  warm  my  fingers.  Cry 
mercy.  Madam  ! — and  then  he  shuffled  a  little  ftirther  from  the 
fire;  and  after  two  or  three  hems,  and  a  long  pause — ^I  have 
heard,  says  he,  a  most  excellent  sermon  just  now.  Dr.  Thomas  is 
a  fine  man  truly ;  did  you  ever  hear  him,  Madam  ?  No,  Sir,  I 
generally  go  to  my  own  parish-church !  That  is  right.  Madam, 
to  be  sure.  What  was  your  subject  too  ?  The  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  Sir.  A  very  good  one  truly  :  Dr.  Thomas  would  have 
made  fine  work  upon  the  subject.     His  text  to-day  was  Evil 
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communications  cormpt  good  manners.  A  good  subject,  Sir ;  I 
doubt  not  but  the  doctor  made  a  fine  discourse  upon  it.  0,  ay, 
Madam,  he  cannot  make  a  bad  one  upon  any  subject, 

'  I  rung  for  the  tea-kettle,  for,  thought  I,  we  shall  have  all 
the  heads  of  the  sermon  immediately. 

'  At  tea  he  gave  me  an  account  of  all  the  religious  societies 
unasked ;  and  how  many  boys  they  had  put  out  prentices,  and 
girls  they  had  taught  to  knit  and  sing  psalms.' 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  above  was  a  merely  Barmecide 
letter,  and  we  would  gladly  identify  its  vivacious  writer  with 
^  Clary '  Harlowe's  correspondent,  the  incomparable  Miss  Howe. 
Neither  Thomas  Chapman  nor  John  Tavernier  (author  of  Tht 
Entertcdning  Correspondent^  Berwick,  1759)  possesses  anything 
so  rare  as  this.  The  strong  point  of  the  former  would  be  the 
non-comimittal  and  sine  die  turn  he  gives  to  the  love-letters  of 
his  men  were  they  not  out-generalled  by  the  absolute  placidity 
the  ladies  put  into  their  replies.  The  importance  of  the  money 
question  in  the  domestic  contract  is  nakedly  admitted  from  the 
commencement  of  the  '  siege.'  A^^ythlng  approaching  hearts  or 
darts  is  rigidly  ruled  out  of  the  ladies'  letters,  and  they  appear  to 
be  composed  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Nancy  Howe,  ^  Distance 
to  the  men- wretches  is  best — I  say.'  Even  in  her  first  note  to 
her  parents  the  expressions  used  by  a  newly  married  bride  are 
not  enthusiastic.  Thus  she  writes:  'In  a  word'  (a  favourite 
eighteenth-century  introduction  to  another  quire  of  paper),  '  I 
have  a  faxr  prospect  of  being  happy,  and  shall  make  it  my  study 
with  good  oeconomy  to  make  Mr.  Meanwell  so.'  Another  girl,  in 
betrothing  herself,  alleges  '  no  objection  against  marxying,  were 
she  assured  of  being  no  worse  than  at  present ' — a  rather  negative 
wish.  But  doubtless  the  sedate  style  sat  becomingly  enough  upon 
some  fresh,  cool-cheeked  Prue  or  Lyddy,  distractingly  dainty  and 
formal  in  silk  mantua  and  *  laced  head.'  After  all,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  maiden  if  her  Gompleat  Letter-Writer  consistently 
taught  her  to  snub  dangling  aoupvrwnts.  Here  and  there,  too,  a 
swain  is  encouraged  to  assert  himself,  as  witness  ^  Letter  UX,' 
where  the  writer  excuses  himself  for  not  having  earlier  revealed 
his  x>&ssiou  on  the  plea  that  he  has  'seen  gentlemen  led  such 
dances.'    This  was  calculated  to  give  the  Georgian  worm  spirit. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  a  monstrous  fine  taste  in  festoons,  as  where 
one  pretty  fellow  writes  *  To  his  Cruel  Mistress  in  the  Countiy,' 
<  Though  in  London  many  beauties  are  obvious  to  my  sight,  I 
beseech  you  not  to  charge  my  untainted  lines  with  flattery,  if  in 
the  justness  of  your  Qw^  imparallelled  pulchritude/  &c.    If  *  pulr 
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6hritade'  and  four  2^8  in  ^unparalleled'  can't  move  her,  this, 
perhaps,  will:  'AH  are  as  fiur  your  inferiors  as  the  vilipended 
pebble  is  inferior  to  the  most  high  prized  carbuncle.'  'Vili- 
pended' is  good.  'I  rest/  concludes  this  eighteenth-century 
Armado,  '  never  to  rest  till  I  ever  rest,  yours  all  or  mine  own 
nothing  at  all.'  We  can  fancy  the  supposed  writer  in  Woodward's 
tnincing  pose  in  The  Fine  OenUeman  as  we  see  it  in  the  white 
Bow  figure,  or  as  Miss  Hawkins  describes  Horace  Walpole, '  chapeaw 
bos  between  his  hands,  knees  bent,  and  feet  on  tiptoe  as  if  afraid 
of  a  wet  floor.'  In  another  Letter-Writer  we  are  supplied  with 
the  correct  expressions  for  a  lady's  wrath  against  her  lover  for  not 
having  previously  mentioned  the  offer  he  has  just  made  her  to  his 
mother.  Miss  is  mollified  at  finding  from  his  reply  that  though 
the  *  affair'  had  not  been  named  to  the  aforesaid  parent  owing  to 
her  illness,  it  has  been  well  talked  over,  and  ^  with  approbation, 
and  benefit,'  with  three  cousins.  The  mother,  dying  two  days 
later,  is  one  of  the  people  ^committed  to  the  tomb'  in  the 
evening. 

But  how  they  tattled  and  talked  everything  over  in  17 — ,  and 
how  many  dishes  of  tea  they  partook  of,  not  to  speak  of  other 
genteel  regales,  as  ^  plumb-cake,'  cherry-brandy,  and  Canary  wine! 
Everything  is  timed  to  take  place  'before  dinner-time,'  'at 
supper,'  'in  the  eating-room.'  Sometimes  the  'Compleat'  lover 
courts  his  fair  with  'Ah!  Madam,'  sometimes  with  'My  dear 
Angel/  when  she,  like  the  deathless  milkmaid,  will  reply, '  Kind 
Sir.'  A  runaway  'prentice  somewhat  oddly  addresses  his  offended 
father  as  '  My  worthy  Friend.' 

The  most  unrelieved  piece  of  flatness  to  be  found  in  three 
Compleat  Letter-Writers  is  entitled  '  A  Merry  Letter,'  and  begins, 
'Heroical  Spiiit,— To  remedy  our  separation  I  have  found  no 
better  way  than  to  call  for  a  cup  of  rubicular.  We  Ruricu* 
lars  are  very'  and  so  on.  Compleat  Letter- Writers  joke  wi' 
deefficulty.  Almost  as  weariful  is  'The  Somersetshire  Man's 
Clownish  Letter  in  their  own  Country  Language.'  From  several 
indications  we  may  believe  that  to  the  cockney  scribblers  of  the 
decades  following  the  publication  of  Tom  JoTies  an  artificial 
Zummerzetzhire  represented  the  one  and  only  serviceable  dialect. 

Thomas  Chapman  fairly  walks  away  from  all  competitors  in  the 
delicate  art  of  composing  '  Courses '  of  '  Cards  of  Compliment.' 
These  elegant  trifles  form  an  appendix  to  every  Compleat  Letter-^ 
Writer,  but  in  no  other  is  there  one  to  equal  the  following :— 

*MISS  KNIGHT'S  compliment*,  should  be  glad  of  Mr.  Cox'a. 
company  to  pick  a  bit  of  dinner  with  her.' 
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It  is  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.  John  Tavemier  has  nothing 
better  to  o£fer  in  this  line  than : 

'  Mrs.  Chedworth's  respects  (compliments  she  has  d<Hie  ivith)  to 
Miss  Gharlton,  and  an  airing  will  not  be  amiss.  If  not  engaged, 
the  coach  shall  be  at  the  door  at  two.' 

Among  the  epistolary  codes  civUs  the  needs  of  children  were 
not  overlooked.  Seeing  that  schoolboys'  letters  are  traditionally 
written  nnder  Mrs.  Pipchin's  or  Doctor  Blimber's  direct  eye,  the 
model  letters— exempt  from  this  source  of  inspiration — appear  by 
comparison  easy  and  nnconstndned.  They  testify  to  the  fiict  thi^ 
the  eighteenth-century  boy  had  a  considerable  knack  in  ^  soliciting' 
pocket-money — ^which  was  to  be  very  literally  *poelcet^mxmej  in 
the  following  letter : — 

^  Dear  Mama, — I  am  much  obliged  to  papa  and  you  for  think- 
ing on  me ;  the  taylor  took  measure  of  me  yesterday,  and  promises 
me  my  new  deaths  by  next  Sunday:  I  shaU  examine  every 
pocket  in  hopes  of  finding  a  blessing  from  dear  mama,  whose 
tenderness  and  spirit,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  permit  her  to  let 
her  boy  appear  less  than  others,  &c. — Your  dutiM  Obby.' 

This  smart  youth  reappears  on  a  more  melancholy  occasion: — 

'  Dear  Papa, — All  my  schoolfellows  admire  my  new  dress,  and 
I  must  own  nothing  can  fit  neater :  the  taylor  has  done  me  justice : 
but  the  colour  and  the  occasion,  my  dear  sister  Betsy's  death, 
make  me  hate '  &c. 

Clearly  the  young  Obadiah  had  a  weakness  for  fine  *  deaths,' 
for  he  is  subsequently  described  in  a  giri-cousin's  letter  as  being 
'  the  same  jemmy  fellow  as  ever,  and  spends  more  time  in  admiring 
a  pair  of  pumps  or  new  fiishioned  buckles  than  any  task  that  is 
appointed  him.' 

Gompleat  Letter-Writers  would  have  come,  no  doubt,  under 
Lamb's  ban  against '  things  in  books'  clothing,'  and  been  skyed 
with  the  Court  Calendars,  Draught  Boards,  and  Pale/s  Philosophy 
of  his  collection.  Yet  for  some  of  us  there  rests  on  every  believ- 
able reflection  of  the  modes  and  manners  of  our  ancestors  what 
they  themselves  might  have  called  a  js  ne  aqaia  quoi  of  attractive^ 
ness.  If  these  Letter-Writers  were  never,  in  the  strict  and  carping 
sense,  literature,  at  least  they  were  well  thumbed  in  their  long-ago 
hour,  and  their  authors  might  e'en  have  availed  themselves  of 
Swift's  droll  words  in  recommending  the  PolUe  ConvtreatUm^ 
^  Let  the  Popes,  the  Gays,  the  Arbuthnots,  the  Youngs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  snarling  Brood  burst  with  Envy  at  the  Praises  we 
receive  from  Court  and  Kingdom.' 

F.  M.  Pabsohs. 
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The  Poet  Bird. 

A  BIRD  came  down  from  the  blue, 
And  nobody  guessed  where  his  home  might  be. 
He  lit  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
And  out  of  the  heart  of  his  heart  sang  he 
A  song  that  was  clear  and  new. 

In  the  morning  air  there  floats 
A  melody  fresh ;  and  a  glad  surprise 
Has  flashed  on  the  soul  of  each  bud  that  flies, 
For  each  one  the  music  can  recognise — 

Can  claim  as  his  own  the  notes, 

'  My  brother/  the  Blackbird  said, 

*  Your  lyrical  carol  my  temper  suits : 
You  tell  of  the  sweetness  of  summer  fruits 
In  the  selfsame  measure  my  dark  love  flutes 

When  dreaming  of  cherries  red,' 

The  small  Wren  listened  and  spoke : 

*  I  hear  the  Grood-night  that  I  sing  the  best 
To  cheer  my  brown  little  mate  on  her  nest, 
As  I  settle  my  feathers  before  I  rest 

Among  the  roots  of  the  oak/ 

The  Bobin  said,  *  None  but  I, 
0  Singer  unknown,  ever  sang  so  clear 
The  glory  and  grief  of  the  fading  year 
And  the  sad  surmise  of  the  winter  near, 

Till  your  voice  rang  from  on  high.' 
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The  Willow-wren  cried, '  I  hear 
A  cadence  as  if  from  my  own  small  bill — 
A  chiming  of  bells,  and  a  fiilling  trill 
Of  langhter  of  children  beyond  the  hill ; 

The  voice  is  mine,  it  is  clear.' 

The  Nightingale  listened  long : 
^  Ah,  brother,  that  passionate  strain  I  know — 
The  bliss,  the  regret,  the  trinmph,  the  woe, 
The  surges  of  loving — ^the  ebb,  the  flow — 

I  tell  then!  all  in  my  song.' 

The  Sedge-bird  opened  his  beak : 
*  This  hurried  outpouring,  I  know  it  well, 
For  time  is  but  short,  with  so  much  to  tell ; 
The  language  is  mine,  ever  since  the  shell 

Was  broken  to  let  me  speak.' 

To  each  of  them  came  the  word. 
The  manifold  carol  was  clear  to  all ; 
The  music  rang  true  to  great  and  to  small, 
And  each  of  the  birds  as  his  own  may  recall 

The  voice  of  the  Poet  Bird. 

E.   HUBBABO. 
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Untrodden  Ways. 


rERE  is  a  tract  of  conntiy  in  the  far  West  of  England  which 
to  me  will  always  be  Arcadia,  its  river  ^  sandy  Ladon/  its 
mountains  ^  old  Lycseus  and  Cyllene  hoar/  though  they  bear  fietr 
other  names  in  the  last  Ordnance  map.  It  is  indeed  a  unique 
land,  unique  in  its  wild  life,  in  its  inhabitants,  in  its  old-world 
houses  and  the  old-world  fomiture  in  them.  And  its  interests 
are  inexhaustible.  Some  quaint  saying,  some  word  obsolete  in 
less  conservative  districts,  some  strange  superstition  which  still 
holds  its  grip  upon  the  people,  some  snatch  of  an  old  ballad,  some 
archaic  implement  of  husbandry  long  since  superseded  in  an  out- 
side world  of  high  fiEuming  and  neat  hedges — such  things  as 
these  are  for  ever  being  discovered  as  we  go  in  and  out  among  its 
little  homesteads,  echoes  of  vanished  centuries  vibrating  still  for 
those  who  love  to  bless  ages  past,  and  are  not  at  all  desirous  of 
ages  to  come. 

It  is  a  land  of  hills,  of  small  fields  with  tall  hedges,  a  land  of 
oaks — ^I  hardly  remember  one  elm,  that  stately  weed  of  a  neigh- 
bouring county — ^a  land  of  streams  and  little  woods,  a  land  of 
small  farms  and  old  fiurmhouses  with  deep  stone  porches  under 
which  men  sit  in  the  summer  eventide,  wearied  with  the  day's 
work,  and  speculate,  unwearied,  on  the  work  of  the  morrow.  At 
its  lowest  elevation  it  is  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  firom  thence  slopes  up  another  four  hundred  feet,  and  sinks 
into  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  bright  little  brook,  and  then 
ascends  once  more,  covered  by  small  fields  and  dotted  with  lonely 
white  houses,  to  the  long  line  of  the  Black  Mountains  which  here 
form  the  bamer  between  England  and  Wales.  And  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Marches,  the  border-land  of  the  West 
with  a  stirring  historical  past,  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  past 
of  the  Scotch  border,  and  only  lacking  its  great  minstrel  to  make 
it  fSunous,  the  district  owes  at  least  some  of  its  charm.  But 
although  a  Scott  may  seem  needed  to  immortalise  this  border- 
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land,  it  is  yet  Wordsworth  that  we  read  here  and  not  Soofct. 
Wordsworth  strikes  its  true  key-note,  and  reveals  to  us  its  deepest 
charms.  Armour  does  not  gleam,  plumes  do  not  wave  before  our 
mind*B  eye,  as  we  wander  over  these  lonely  hills ;  the  little  river — 

No  longer  mail-dad  warriors  ride 
Along  its  wild  and  willowed  shore. 

The  immediate  scenei  the  hills,  woods,  sky,  the  thin  smoke  finon> 
cottage  chimneys,  the  sad  still  music  of  humanity,  and  in  some 
moods  outward  things  alone — 

No  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

And  this  was  my  feeling  when  I  last  visited  Arcadia.  For  it 
was  May,  and  in  May  we  need  only  to  aee ;  we  have  no  time  to 
think.  All  months  in  the  year  supply  materials  for  studies  in 
human  or  in  antiquarian  interests,  for  dreamings  over  a  great 
past,  but  there  is  one  month  in  the  year  when  nature  impera- 
tively demands  all  our  eyes  and  ears — May  with  its  life  and 
stir,  its  glow  of  resurrection,  its  lengthening  days  which  are  yet 
not  half  long  enough  for  all  there  is  to  see,  its  thousand  nameless 
charms,  its  surprises,  its  hopefulness,  its  prodigal  growth  of  flowers 
and  grass,  its  eager  haste,  its  joyfulness,  its  songs — each  day  some- 
thing new,  as  old  as  the  spring,  perhaps,  and  yet  new  to-day,  some- 
thing that  was  not  there  yesterday — a  bird,  a  flower,  a  fern 
unfolding  its  green  coils,  a  butterfly,  a  bird's  nest,  a  bird's  song. 
There  is  no  monotony  in  joyful  May,  and  in  May  let  us  visit 
Arcadia,  imprison  some  of  its  gladness,  make  that  gladness,  that 
freshness,  our  own ;  lay  it  by  in  store  for  days  when  leaves  are 
faded,  nests  deserted — vocitcs  secies  ei  vnania  arcana — ^for  cloudy 
and  dark  days. 

In  recalling  May  in  this  pleasant  wilderness,  birds  seem  to  be 
the  most  pervading  of  all  living  things,  and  because  there  is  no 
rookery  within  many  miles,  we  hear  their  songs  to  great  advantage. 
For  rooks  do  not  love  the  hard,  unbreakable  oak  twigs,  and  place 
none  of  their  communities  among  those  trees.  No  loud,  harsh, 
yet  pleasant  cawings  drown  the  voices  of  the  more  delicate  song- 
sters.   Rooks  are  not  on  our  list  of  Arcadian  birds. 

And  indeed  the  vacancies  in  that  list  are  not  the  least 
remarkable  part  of  it.  We  have  many  birds  which  are  reaUy 
rare  in  other  districts,  but  one  or  two  exceedingly  common  ones 
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ta%  altogether  or  almost  unknown  here :  the  brown  bunting  and  the 
skylark  for  examples.  By  the  brook  we  miss  the  gaudy  king- 
fisher and  the  little  brown  sedge  warbler,  but  we  have  sandpipers, 
rare  in  many  districts,  singing  their  urild  sweet  songs  as  they 
flit  low  over  the  meadows  by  the  babbling  stream ;  and  water* 
ousels  are  there  too,  curtseying  on  the  great  boulders,  and  uttering 
that  monotonous  cha^c^  chaci  chdc  which  in  May  seems -to  take 
the  place  of  their  winter  song. 

In  the  many  Uttle  woods,  the  ripples  or  brakes  of  these  western 
counties,  we  find  that  the  three  charming  warblers,  the  Phylloacopi 
of  the  learned,  are  really  numerous,  although  in  the  open  spaces 
by  the  brookside  we  are  little  aware  of  .their  existence.  The  first  to 
arrive  is  the  chiffchaff,  whose  two  notes  are  fietmiliar  to  us  all.  The 
willow  wren  follows  with  its  thin  and  but  little  varied  song,  ending, 
however,  in  a  diminueTido  which  is  really  beautiful — ^  the  dying 
fiall '  of  which  Mr.  Burroughs  writes  so  happily.  The  wood  wren 
is  the  last  of  the  three  cousins  to  arrive,  but  it  is  the.  most 
numerous  of  the  three.  It  has  two  curiously  distinct  songs,  the 
first  a  twee^  twee,  twee,  going  off  into  a  trill,  easy,  laughing,  joyous, 
says  White  of  Selbome,  with  his  rare  knack  of  description ;  the 
other  a  monotonous  yet  musical  whistle  on  one  note,  repeated 
rapidly  five  or  six  times.  And  still  lingering  among  the  war- 
blers, we  have  the  whitethroat  singing  and  flitting  upwards  from 
every  green  budding  hedge,  and  firom  one  comer  of  the  wood 
comes  the  hurrying  chatter  of  the  so-called  garden  warbler.  But 
we  must  go  there  to  seek  it ;  we  shall  not  hear  it  singing  firom 
every  tree  as  do  the  three  PhyUoscopL  More  numerous  than 
the  garden  warbler  is  the  lesser  whitethroat.  Its  song  begins  with  a 
chippoy  chippa^  chippa,  the  trill  or  shake  of  the  bird  books,  and 
runs  on  into  a  strain  which  can  only  be  likened  to  the  notes  of.  a 
blackcap  sung  sotto  voce.  But  the  blackcap  is  a  more  brilliant 
songster  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  It  plays  on  the  vox 
jubilarUe  stop,  lively,  brilliant,  joyous.  When  White  of  Selbome 
heard  its  song  a  hundred  years  ago  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
wild  bird's  merry  note  of  As  you  like  Uy  and  it  is  still  un- 
changed, still  wild,  still  jubilant  for  us  as  it  was  for  him ;  age 
cannot  stale  its  infinite  beauty.  Even  a  bird's  song  may  link  xx$ 
to  the  past. 

That  shrubbery  where  the  blackcap  sings  is  a  very  paradise 
of  birds.  There,  any  May  morning,  we  can  hear  the  wood  wren, 
willow  wren,  chiffchaff,  tomtit,  r  blackbird,  garden '  warbler,  red- 
start, missel  thrush,  robin,  perhaps  see  a  nuthatch  fly  across  with 
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its  hanh  reflonant  notes  preceding  it,  hear  from  the  near  wood 
the  babbling  cry  of  the  wryneck^  or  the  strange  shiTering  sound 
made  by  the  spotted  iroodpe<^er«  But  this  iroodpecker  is  rare 
here,  while  its  eheerf ol  cousin  with  the  garnet  hmd  is  delight- 
fbllj  common.  Aggressive  missel  thrushes  have  driven  the  song 
thrashes  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  shrabbet7,andwe  mias  their 
melody ;  bat  the  song  of  the  missel  thmsh  has  its  admirers.  The 
strain  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  blackbird,  bat,  while  a  black* 
bird  plays  on  that  boxwood  Ante  beloved  by  as  all,  the  miaari 
thrash  grates  on  a  scrannel  pipe  of  wretched  straw,  from  which  it 
can  get  no  tone,  no  richness,  no  effect. 

And  this  year,  althongh  beyond  its  limits,  a  nightingale  is 
singing  in  Arcadia,  singing  among  some  onderwood  by  the 
side  of  a  little  stream  948  feet  above  sea  level,  and  yet  warm 
becaose  sheltered  and  sonny.  This  bird's  song  has  been,  ve 
are  tcrfd,  overpraised,  bat  again  and  again,  after  listening  to  a 
whole  choras  of  summer  songsters,  that  masic  has  barst  on  my 
ear,  easy,  careless,  and  yet  so  finished,  and  all  other  songs  have 
become  poor,  lacking  Uiat  something  which  places  it  above  all 
bird  music.  Milton,  with  Ms  carious  accuracy  and  felicity  of 
word,  has  best  described  it :  *  Those  liquid  notes  that  close  the 
eye  of  day.'  Its  liquidity,  if  one  may  use  the  word,  is  unequalled 
among  bird  voices ;  and  the  sudden  silences,  flashes  of  rilence, 
amid  the  thick  fast  warble  are  quite  mysterious  in  their  charm. 

The  place  of  the  skylark  in  our  May  chorus  is  taken  by  the 
tree  pipit,  a  bird  with  some  lark-like  notes  and  a  lark-like  love  of 
ascending  towards  the  sky.  There  is  an  oak  tree  standing  in  a  waste 
of  green  mowing  grass — green  we  call  it,  but  it  is  spangled  over 
with  white  daisies,  shaded  over  with  brown  plantain  blooms — an 
oak  tree,  black  branches,  green  boughs,  against  a  waste  of  bine, 
through  which  swifts  scream  with  all  summer  in  their  notes. 
Whenever  I  pass  that  tree  in  May,  I  seem  to  hear  the  brilliant 
notes  of  a  tree  pipit — notes  which  remind  us  now  of  a  caged 
canary,  and  now  of  a  wild  soaring  lark — and  to  see  him  singing 
from  the  highest  bough  or  soaring  still  higher  in  the  air  and 
dropping  back  with  wings  ^;ended  to  his  perch,  8<»newhat  as  does 
a  lark  when  he  nears  his  home  upon  the  ground. 

The  long  May  days  are  indeed  not  half  long  enough  for  all 
there  is  to  see  and  hear.  Leaving  the  stream  and  the  more 
cultivated  fields  th^re  is  that  sea  of  yellow  gorse  an  the  airy 
uplands,  wh^e  the  whinchats  are  singing  their  queer  unfinished 
little  songs.     Their  patchy  harlequin  plumage  Sides  among  the 
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•brilliant  yellow  aronnd,  and  they  aie  as  little  observable  as  if  they 
wore  the  dullest  of  all  bird  liveries*  In  the  comer  of  one  of  these 
l^orse  fields  by  a  little  rill  on  May  3  and  4  of  this  year  I  heard  a 
grasshopper  warbler,  bat  it  was  heard  there  no  more,  and  was,  I 
fear,  only  resting  before  going  on  to  some  more  &vonrite  haunt. 
In  another  soeh  field  the  nightjar  had  arrived  by  May  11.  As 
I  go  past,  a  pair  of  them  rise  unwillingly  from  the  bare  baked 
•earth  between  the  bushes  and  flit  sullenly  away  with  silent  owl- 
like flight,  only  to  sink  down  into  the  nearest  patch  of  gorse, 
disgusted  with  sunlight  and  disturbance*  But  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  gorse  fields.  Another  pair  firequentan  idyllic  wood 
called  Pon1>«y-kefel,  and  there,  on  a  tall  oak,  one  sits  in  its 
longitudinal  fashion  and  whirrs  almost  before  the  sun  has  gone 
•down  and  &r  into  the  night  with  none  to  fray  it  away. 

Descending  into  the  green  valley  below  this  hilly  ground 
other  and  stranger  birds  are  to  be  seen.  Here  come  the  beautiful 
curlews,  birds  which  of  late  years  have  been  much  increasing  in 
numbers*  In  May  they  are  vexy  tame,  allowing  us  to  come  within 
a  few  yards  of  them,  and  uttering  only  a  little  contented  sound, 
which  is  very  different  to  the  July  call-note  when  the  young  birds 
axe  about.  I  have  not  yet  made  out  if  the  golden  plovers,  some- 
times shot  with  the  grouse  in  August,  are  birds  migrating  from 
some  northern  latitude  or  if  they  have  nested  here.  For  the 
mountain  is  wide,  and  although  I  know  that  blackcock  and  ring 
ousels  are  found  in  the  sheltered  dingles,  and  wheatears  by 
hundreds  on  the  open  wastes,  we  may  walk  there  for  a  long  hour 
and  see  no  birds  at  all.  But  the  stillness  of  the  mountain  side — 
'  the  silence  that  is  among  the  hills ' — is  vexy  striking.  No  sound 
but  the  wind  that  tore  the  bent  and  whistled  through  the  stimted 
gorse,  and  irom  &r  away  fiunt  echoes  of  bird  songs,  which  we  had 
left  behind  among  green  hedges  and  shady  trees — this  is  the 
recollection  which  we  bring  away  after  a  mountain  walk.  And  after 
a  stretch  of  these  steep  wastes,  covered  now  with  brown  grass  and 
gorse,  which  delays  to  clothe  itself  in  its  golden  raiment,  the 
greenness  of  the  valley  below,  watered  as  it  is  by  the  streams  that 
run  among  the  hills,  is  almost  startling.  Half  an  hour  before  it  had 
seemed  but  an  ordinary  view ;  now  the  green  is  vivid,  the  white- 
washed lonely  houses  dazzling,  the  vexy  sky  more  blue  than  its 
wont  to  eyes  which  have  been  gazing  on  almost  colourless  wastes. 

Birds  naturally  fill  much  of  our  Uioughts  in  an  Arcadian  May 
because  their  songs  are  seldom  out  of  our  ears ;  but  the  infinite 
splendours  of  the  silent  flowers  and  of  the  trees  with  the  tender 
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bloom  of  spring  upon  them  may  well  rival  the  birds'  music.     The 
white  stellaria  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  show^ .  of 
our  spring  flowers ;  and  with  forget-me-nots  it  makes  a  beanti- 
fill  table  decoration,  and,  like  the  forget-me-not,  expands  and 
grows  or  at  least   strengthens  in  water,  and  lasts  wdl  when 
picked.     The  stellaria  is  the  flower  of  the  hedgerows.    Dense 
masses  of  it  cover  the  dryer  banks  throughout  May,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  grand  fool's  parsley  is  decorating  the 
damper  hedges,  sometimes  overtopping  the  lower  ones,  so  rank, 
so  luzoriant  is  its  glad  growth.    Then  come  the  beantifdl  pink 
campion,  spikes  of  yellow  archangel,  large  dog  violets,  rich  gold 
suns  of  the  dandelion  which  has  much  ado  to  push  upward  amid 
so  many  taller  things,  buttercups,  golden  broom,  dyer^s  green 
weed  with  its  yellow  leaves  but  the  flowers  are  not  yet  out,  purple 
and  pink  vetches,  marguerites — but  why  go  on  ?    I  picked  twenty 
different  flowers  in  a  few  yards  of  hedgerow  bank  this  May  in 
Arcadia. 

These  are  the  flowers  of  the  hedgerows ;  but  no  less  varied  is 
the  growth  of  the  woods.  There  the  open  spaces  are  blue  with 
wild  hyacinths.  Pick  one  of  these  and  it  has  no  perceptible 
smell ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  over  a  bed  of  them,  it  gathers  up 
a  delightful  fragrance  which  is  quite  perceptible  in  the  mass. 
Dog's  mercury  is  a  somewhat  aggressively  pervading  woodland 
plant,  but  it  leaves  room  for  ferns,  for  pink  campions,  lowly  bugles, 
nettles  (even  nettles  are  dear  to  us  in  spring),  yellow  archangel,  a 
few  stellarias  though  they  love  the  sun,  trails  of  woodbine,  of  wild 
roses,  and  below  all  the  little  mosses  which  smell  so  sweet  after  a 
shower — of  some  such  things  as  these  is  the  carpet  of  the  woods 
composed.  The  meadows  have  a  carpet  of  another  pattern.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  month  they  are  spangled  over  with  cowslips, 
and  cowslips  are  always  favourite  flowers.  They  grow  so  sturdily 
erect  on  their  straight  stalks,  they  need  nothing  for  their  support 
or  for  their  shelter ;  children  have  loved  them  ever  since  there 
were  children  and  cowslips  on  this  earth.  And  then  Shakespeare 
must  have  held  them  in  the  hand  which  held  the  immortal  pen ; 
must  have  picked  them  in  the  fields  by  Stratford,  and  one  day,  in 
idleness,  perhaps,  he  counted  the  five  red  spots  in  their  cups, 
and  *  cinque  spotted  like  the  crimson  drops  i*  the  cowslip '  was 
ready  when  he  needed  it. 

.  •'.  a  •  •  •  • 

And  yet  after  all,  beautiftil  as  is  May  with  its  wealth  of  resur- 
recting life,  its  birds'  songs,  its  little  flowers  uplifting  glad  heads 
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towards  the  sunlight,  it  is  the  human  interestof  my  Arcadia  which 
makes  it  unique ;  and  here  Wordsworth  helps  us.  At  first  it  maj 
be,  with  us  as  with  him,  these  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valley 
and  along  the  bleak  mountain  side,  were 

Loved,  not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Which  are  their  occupation  and  abode. 

But  we  look  deeper  and  we  see  what  he  taught  us  to  see  in  an 
extreme  form  in  the  Old  Cumberland  Beggar  and  in  Beaolution 
<ind  IndependeTicej  how  poverty  may  become  dignified,  almost 
stately;  may  be  beautified,  raised,  under  wide  skies  and  amid 
green  fields;  poverty  without  the  degradation,  the  blank  unlove- 
liness,  which  seem  to  be  its  inseparable  portion  in  great  cities. 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  district  I  spoke  of  an  old  man  whom 
I  then  called  Thomas.  That  was  indeed  a  name  ^fisintastic,  insub- 
stantial, like  Henry  Pimpernel  or  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,'  but 
the.  man  was  no  phantom.  But,  alas,  he  who  had  looked  back 
into  the  past  so  often  at  our  questioning,  he  who  had  revived  for 
us  the  Arcadia  of  our  grandfathers,  can  tell  us  no  more  now.  Once  he 
told  us  how  a  little  boy,  seventy  years  before,  had  been  sent  out  to 
do  his  first  day's  work.  He  went  to  it  gaily  as  boys  will — went 
gaily  into  that  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  had  to  drive  the  oxen 
to  the  plough,  great  tall  creatures  who  looked  down  contemptu- 
ously on  the  little  atom  of  humanity  who  was  to  guide  them.  '  I 
was  that  little,  they  wouldn't  mind  me,'  he  said ;  and  they  having 
taken  his  small  measure,  got  promptly  into  the  '  clover  patch ' 
instead  of  to  the  plough.  After  vain  efforts  to  resume  authority,  the 
•eight-years  old  labourer  sat  down  and  cried.  It  was  the  first  act  in 
the  life  work  of  nearly  eighty  years.  Through  those  long  years 
he  worked  on  uncomplaining  as  the  tired  horse  in  the  furrow ;  and 
one  day  came  a  stroke.  No  more  reminiscences  now,  for  he  was 
speechless.  One  evening  a  few  weeks  later,  the  neighbours, 
always  good  to  him  as  country  folks  are  to  each  other,  left  him 
sitting  by  the  low  fire ;  an  hour  after,  when  they  wended  their 
slow  way  to  him  again,  he  was  stretched  on  the  fioor  by  the 
threshold  dead. 

Thus  died  old  Thomas  as  many  another  has  died.    Decades  of 

hard  work  had  brought  him  no  easier  lot,  no  easier  end.    The 

fell  sergeant  had  left  him  indeed  but  little  time  between  his  long 

life  of  work  and  the  last  arrest ;  little  time  for  pining  restlessness, 

.  and  that  perhaps  was  much.     He  had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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a  type  of  the  best  Aroadiaa  of  seventy  years  ago :  of  poverty 
«inobled.     Upright,  sober,  dignified^  sceva  indijpno^to  never  tore 
his  heart  although  his  lot  might  seem,  if  a  man's  life  consist   in 
the  things  he  possesses,  hardly  better  than  that  of  the  ozea  he 
had  driven  to  the  plough.    His  theology?    It  was  veiy  simple. 
'  If  the  Lord  do  send  nothing  to  prevent  *  was  often  in  his  moath  ; 
and  if  he  had  no  vivid  spiritual  experiences,  he  had  a  remarkable 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  even  of  what  was  fitting.    One  day 
he  told  us  of  a  man  who  kept  a  few  beagles  which  he  hunted  with 
a  scratch  pack  belonging  to  some  squireen  of  bygone  days.       His 
wife  objected  on  the  score  of  expense ;  *  why  not  keep  apig  ? '  she 
asked,  '  'twould  be  of  some  use.'     Lowering  his  voice  as  he  told 
this  part  of  the  story,  he  almost  whispered,  'I  don't  like  to  use  the 
word  as  he  did,  but  'twas  summat  worst  than,  *^  Drai  the  woman ! 
I  can't  hunt  with  a  pig  I " ' 

Each  of  these  lonely  pathetic  old  houses  seems  to  bear  about 
it  the  dignity  of  some  sorrow,  the  crook  in  the  lot.  Here 
is  a  fiirm  for  which  I  might  take  Wordsworth's  picture  of  a 
Cumberland  homestead  word  for  word — ^the  grey  stone  walls,  the 
house  which  seems  rather  to  have  grown  than  to  have  been 
erected,  to  have  risen  by  an  instinct  of  its  own  out  of  the  native 
rock,  its  wildness,  its  beauty — all  is  as  he  has  drawn  it  for  us.  An 
old  widower  lives  here,  a  trim  firesh  figure  dressed  in  homespun,  in 
blue  stockings,  his  grandfiU;her  might  have  worn  just  such  a  suit. 
He  and  his  sleek  well-to-do  cat  are  the  only  occupants  of  the  house 
now,  but  it  is  as  bright  and  clean  as  in  days  when  his  wife  used 
to  bustle  about  in  it.  'It  was  uncommon  lone,'  he  said  at 
intervals ;  and  his  conscientious  neatness  seemed  a  daily  offering 
to  her  memory :  all  must  be  as  she  left  it.  He  opened  a  chest 
of  drawers  and  showed  us  her  last  piece  of  work — a  patchwork 
quilt.  '  And  that's  her  box  of  patterns,'  and  as  he  displayed  the 
poor  pieces  of  coloured  stuffs,  carefully  laid  up  by  her  for  the 
work  she  had  never  finished,  he  gave  a  little  laugh  to  relieve 
the  o'erfraught  heart,  a  laugh  of  something  between  pleasure 
and  pain.  '  It  is  lone  here,'  came  like  the  refrain  of  some  old  ballad, 
and  all  his  thoughts  seemed  running  back  to  her.  Without  a 
word  he  presently  went  upstairs  and  brought  down  her  '  death 
card '  as  he  called  it,  showing  it  with  modest  pride  and  with  tears. 
As  we  passed  out  there  was  the  stone  bench  to  see,  a  bench  which 
his  own  hands  had  put  up  for  her  and  where  she  used  to  sit  and 
sew  and  wateh  his  comings  and  goings.  Flowers  bloomed  all 
around  it ;  a  peony  with  twenty  '  bosses '  on  it  was  among  them. 
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It  iras  all  8o  beautifal ;  the  flowers,  the  tender  remembrances,  the 
ready  nttenmoe.  Troly  simplicity  has  not  yet  spread  its  holy 
wings  and  altogether  left  the  earth.  It  lives  yet  in  Arcadia  if 
there  is  no  room  for  it  in  crowded  ways. 

Then,  a  little  onward,  we  come  to  another  pictnresqne  old 
stone  house,  its  Ug  kitchen  cool  and  dark  as  we  enter  it  firom  ont 
of  the  May  sunshine.  But  the  old  fiurmer  is  bUnd.  '  It  was  very 
daunting,'  he  said  in  his  patient  voice,  ^  for  he  used  to  Hke  to  go 
up  the  hUl  and  see  the  blows  (the  flowers).  May  and  June  were 
the  finest  months  in  the  year,  he  did  think.'  His  &nn  is  close 
to  the  old  ruined  chapel  of  an  alien  priory,  dismantled  as  long 
ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  but  the  spirits  of  inhabitants  long 
passed  firom  earth  hover  around  it  still.  ^  Did  you  ever  see  any 
ghosts  there,  Mr.  Beaven  ? '  '  No,'  said  doubtfully ;  but  he  did 
believe  as  there  was  them  who  could  see  them  and  them  as  could 
not  see  them.  He  did  believe  things  i(;0r«  seen  in  the  abbey — few 
so  it  is  still  proudly  called — ^folks  had  said  as  they  had  seen  them, 
however.  What  were  they  like  ?  like  large  ladies,  he  did  suppose. 
Nor  need  this  surprise  us,  although  the  priory  was  one  of  monks 
and  had  '  ten  choir  brothers  and  three  brothers  who  were  priests,' 
this  little  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  For  perhaps  the  monks  when 
they  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  may  look  like  '  large  ladies ' 
to  mortal  eyes  unaccustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  old  religious. 
While  this  psychical  conversation  goes  on,  a  bright  little  damsel 
had  been  moving  about  the  great  kitchen,  had  brought  in  wood  to 
the  fire,  had  hung  a  black  kettle  over  it  on  a  veritable  pothook 
and  hanger,  and  had  set  out  tea  on  the  long  oak  table.  All 
around  were  remnants  of  old  times — a  sword  with  which  Mr. 
Beaven's  fiither  had  armed  himself  against  the  First  Napoleon, 
when  all  England  was  arming  against  him  who  never  came,  oak 
chests,  oak  chairs,  oak  settle,  brass  candlesticks,  treasures  which 
would  make  all  Wardour  Street  clap  its  hands  for  joy.  But  the 
poor  owner  of  these  things  could  see  them  no  more,  nor  the  hills, 
nor  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  which  he  loved.  The  infinite 
sadness  of  it,  I  think,  asl  look  back  at  the  old  house,  at  the  resting 
horses  in  the  field  turning  patient  heads  to  see  when  their  un- 
rewarded toil  begins  again,  at  the  old  dog,  half  blind,  toothless, 
coming  slowly  through  the  yard ;  the  infinite  sadness  even  under 
a  blue  sky,  the  May  sunshine  all  around.  •  •  . 

Many  minor  interests  crowd  to  our  mind  as  we  recall  these  old 
houses,  the  lives  lived  in  these  untrodden  ways.  The  curious 
links  with  a  vanished  past,  the  possibilities  of  hitching  on  to  that 
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past  as  we  cannot  do  in  crowded  streets  where  man  most  j|ji|e  apto 
date  if  he  is  to  be  anything,  these  things  make  the  district  and 
its  inhabitants  altogether  sui  generU.  For  ndiways  bring  the 
world  near  to  most  country  places;  here  we  have  no  railways 
within  measurable  distance,  and  here,  we  find  the  England  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  indeed  the  England  of  more  years  ago  even 
than  that,  in  full  swing  to-day.  Many  of  the  little  cottages  are 
hereditary  holdings  with  tenures  which  have  a  mediaeval  aspect, 
and  which  are  indeed  relics  of  feudality.  Here  men  are  content 
to  see  a  paper  once  a  week  or  not  at  all ;  here  they  take  their  time 
from  a  walking  postman,  and  if  they  miss  him  in  devious  field 
ways,  they  '  set  the  clock  by  aim '  and  are  content.  The  very 
farm  implements  are  those  of  a  bygone  world.  Threshing 
machines  do  indeed  make  their  slow  rounds  from  fieurm  to  farm, 
but  the  monotonous  thud  of  the  flail  is  to  be  heard  yet  in  stUl 
autumn  days,  when  the  gossamers  float  from  the  hedges ;  and  in 
the  illustrated  edition  of  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  is 
a  woodcut  firom  an  illumination  of  the  middle  fourteenth  century 
which  might  be  a  drawing  of  a  two-wheeled  cart  here  known  as  a 
*  gambo ; '  wUle  for  the  likeness  of  the  *  wheel-car/  used  for 
hauling  brushwood  and  light  timber,  and  two-wheeled  like  the 
gambo,  we  may  look  successfully  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts. 

It  is  a  &llacy  to  suppose  that  schools  and  schoolmasters  are 
driving  out  the  remnants  of  Tudor  English  which  remain  in 
country  places.  Schools  and  schoolmasters  have  very  little  hold 
on  the  childish  mind  when  school  hours  are  over — '  there's  comfort 
yet ' — and  as  we  go  in  and  out  among  these  old  homesteads  we 
come  upon  many  a  word  which  when  found  in  Shakespeare  is 
rudely  classed  by  annotators  as  'obsolete.'  I  might  fill  many 
lines  with  a  list  of  such  words,  but  a  few  examples  will  suffice. 

Instead  of  '  he  owns  it,'  *  he  do  owe  it '  or  *  he  owes  it '  is  in 
common  use  here;  and  we  shall  all  remember  without  any 
prompting — 

Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

'  Afeard '  again  is  universal ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  Shakespeare  uses  this  form  of  the  word  instead 
of  the  now  usual  *  afraid.'  *  I'd  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail,*  says 
the  charming  Rosalind  in  As  yon  like  it^  of  the  tardy  Orlando ;  and 
'  I'd  as  lief    or  ^  I'd  liefer  '  is  heard  here  on  every  hand.     The 
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vetb  ^  to  pleach.'  is.  in  common  use,  and  it  recalls  such  beautifol 
things — 

•  •  ,  the  pleached  bower 

Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter, 

and  ^  the  thick  pleach'd  alley  in  my  orchard '  of  Clandio,  or  the 

*  canopied  with  bowers  *  of  Twelfth  Night.  Pleaching  hedges  is 
one  form  of  its  nse ;  but  ^  to  be  pleached '  is  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
slang  for  '  getting  married/  as  the  phrase  here  goes. 

A  curious  word  is  ^  fenege/  which  I  cannot  help  believiug  is 
Shakespeare's  '  renege,'  for  we  are  but  little  particular  as  to  the 
«ound  of  a  letter  or  so  in  Arcadia.  To  fenege,  for  your  more  sweet 
xmderstanding,  reader,  is  to  give  up  doing  something  which  has 
been  promised;  *he  feneged  to  go'  means  that  he  broke  his 
engagement  to  go;  and  though  Knight's  Shakspere  tells  us 
that  to  renege  is  to  deny,  there  would  be  little  difficulty,  in  the 
well*known  passage  in  King  Lear,  in  making  the  word  mean 
exactly  what  fenege  expresses  with  us : 

Renege,  affirm,  and  tiu^n  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vaiy  of  their  masters. 

Turning  to  Henry  IV.,  Falstaff  asks,  *  Shall  the  blessed  sun 
of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries  ? '  Mouching,  a 
form  of  the  same  word,  is  used  for  playing  truant  from  school ; 
while  blackberries,  known  too  often  to  village  pedagogues  as 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  mouching,  are  mouchers  too.    To  be 

*  pretty  sprag '  or  *  sprack '  is  to  be  pretty  well,  lively ;  and  young 
William  blundering  over  his  accidence  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  *  is  a  good  sprag  memory.'  Then  the  little  beds  before 
the  cottages,  so  bright  with  red  marjoram  aud  honesty  and 
a  hundred  old-fashioned  things,  are  ^  flower  knots  ; '  and  the 
gardener  in  Richard  II.  speaks  of  England's 

fruit  trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  disordered ; 

and  there  is  the  '  curious  knotted'  garden '  of  Lovis  Labour's 
Lost 

Other  old  words  crowd  to  my  remembrance.  Spenser's 
^  snaggy  oak '  is  here  a  *  stoggle  oak ; '  a  wet  or  muddy  place  is  a 
^  slough,'  recalling  Bunyan's  '  Slough  of  Despond ; '  and  a  boggy 
place  is,  appropriately  enough,  a  soke.  A<  little  rippling  stream 
has  the  pretty  name  of  a  '  prill ; '  a  long,  narrow  wood  is  a  '  langet,' 
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'Blingety'  fx  'linget.'  And  is  not  'boosey'  an  unnraal  word,  ia 
agricnltiure  at  least?  The  lettings,  here  called  'settingB'  or 
<  takings/  are  at  Candlemas ;  and  the  outgoing  tenant  may  keep 
his  ontboildings  and  one  (Mr  more  pastares,  called  the  'boosey' 
pastures,  until  May  to  feed  his  cattle.  A  'boosey'  is  also  the 
name  for  the  manger  in  the  '  beast-house,'  another  delightfal  old 
word  which  is  found  in  sixteenth-century  writers,  and  nowhere 
else— except  in  Arcadia. 

But  not  to  weary  my  readers,  although  the  list  of  these  words 
is  by  no  means  efhausted,  let  me  tell  of  but  one  more  word 
and  one  old  custom  linked  to  it.  To  the  little  whitewashed 
church  of  the  district,  gleaming  from  among  dark  yew  trees, 
village  mourners  still  go  dutifully  a  month  after  a  funeral  to 
keep  what  they  call  'the  month's  end'  or  'the  month's  mind.' 
Julia,  in  the  ISno  OtnUefMn  of  Verona,  says,  'I  see  you  have  a 
monUi's  mind  to  them ; '  and  perhaps  few  readers  of  Shakespeare 
dream  that  the  custom  to  which  she  refers  and  the  name  are 
still  living  amongst  us. 

I  spoke  of  this  as  a  wilderness,  thinly  peopled,  and  with  but 
few  houses,  and  they  &r  apart.  But  a  Mend  corrected  me  when 
I  made  this  statement  as  to  its  loneliness,  telling  me  that,  if  we 
listen  to  the  stories  told  by  the  few  inhabitants,  we  shall  bdieve 
that  every  Uuae,  wood,  and  dingle  is  haunted  by  presences,  seen 
or  unseen — ^unseen,  indeed,  by  all  'morning  children,'  for  it  is 
only  the  fortunate  ones  who  begin  their  earthly  career  before 
midnight  who  have  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear,  for  the  sights 
and  sounds  fimtastical  which  exist  even  when  neither  seen  nor 
heard.  And  the  scenery  lends  itself  to  phantasy — quiet  hills, 
lonely  ways,  deserted  houses  with  their  own  pathos,  old  footpaths 
across  the  upland : 

Seest  thou  the  little  path 

That  winds  about  the  femie  brae? 
It  is  the  road  to  bonnie  elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

Phantasy  is  all  around  us;  the  names  are  full  of  phantasy. 
There,  in  the  sheltered  hollow,  is  the  '  Pwca  &rm,'  the  fiirm  of 
the  elves ;  '  Hobie  Lane,'  the  lane  of  the  hobgoblin,  leads  to  it ; 
and  the  will-o'-the-wisp  is  the  '  hobie  lantern '  stilL  Exceedingly 
mysterious,  too,  is  the  sound,  as  of  wind,  whidi  is  heard  among 
the  mountains  when  the  air  is  still  and  calm,  and  whidi  surely 
foretells  a  storm.    It  is  known  as  the  'Hiren,'  a  word  of  which  I 
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ean  give  no  explanation,  unless  it  is  the  name  of  some  spirit  of 
the  hills. 

Sounds  play  as  large  a  part  in  the  l^^nds  of  this  countxy-side 
as  do  appearances,  ^ere  is  a  tumulus  below  the  mountain  of 
unknown  age,  and  revealing  tokens  of  having  been  used  as  a 
burying-place  at  many  different  times,  known  as  ^  Twm-y-beddau/ 
the  hiU  of  graves.  Charcoal  and  ashes,  bones  inclosed  in  rough 
stone  chambers,  a  celt,  some  flint  flakes,  pieces  of  iron,  a  small 
coin  of  the  Lower  Soman  Empire,  have  come  to  light  here ;  and 
here,  so  the  country  people  will  tell  you,  the  rushing  of  horses 
may  be  heard  at  mirk  midnight,  ^  hooft  thick  beating '  on  the 
hoUow  hill,  sounds  of  a  long-lost  battle  echoing  on  through  the 
years  in  fields  where  once  it  was  fought. 

There  are  two  sets  of  superstitions  here,  if  I  may  so  speak : 
those  of  the  hill  country — {.e.  the  little  fringe  of  fields  clinging 
to  the  edge  of  the  wild  Idlls — and  these  are  the  most  picturesque ; 
and  those  of  the  low  country  around  the  hills.  But  one  super-* 
stition,  peculiar  to  the  month  of  May,  is  common  to  both  districts. 
Over  many  a  cottage  door  you  see  a  neatly  cut  cross,  St.  Andrew's 
or  Latin,  of  birch  wood,  or  in  some  cases  a  bunch  of  birch  twigs 
only.  If  you  ask  the  meaning  thereof,  you  will  be  told  that  they 
are  put  up  upon  May  Eve  ^  to  keep  off  the  witches ; '  also  that 
they  may  be  taken  down  at  any  time  during  the  month,  although 
they  generally  remain  up  until  the  following  spring.  ^  I  might 
pull  them  down  now  if  I'd  a  mind,'  said  one  old  dame  to  me  on 
May  15,  with  a  glad  confidence  in  their  efficacy  being  established, 
in  the  potent  charm  having  done  its  work.  But  if  I  proceed  to 
ask  what  witches  may  be,  and  why  the  house  needs  protection 
against  them,  I  shall  hear  no  more ;  neither,  when  sheep  die  on 
the  mountain,  and  the  men  say  gravely,  ^'Tis  the  planets,  I 
suppose,'  can  I  ever  learn  what  this  planet  stroke  may  mean. 

I  am  often  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  superstitions 
of  this  western  border  and  the  northern  one.  As  an  illustration, 
one  out  of  many  which  might  be  given,  let  me  return  to  one  of 
old  Thomas's  reminiscences.  There  was  a  fiurmer  when  he  was  a 
lad,  who  used  to  go  out  coursing,  a  diversion  which  was  more 
conmion  then  than  now.  One  of  the  boys  who  worked  on  the 
&rm  could  always  start  a  hare  for  him  when  no  one  else  could. 
Other  boys  might  beat  the  bushes  in  vain,  but  Will  could 
always  find  for  them.  ^  But  the  curious  thing  was  that  they  never 
killed  the  hare  as  that  boy  started.  Once  a  greyhound  ran  a  hare 
very  near,  and  I  suppose  the  boy  called  out, ''  Bun,  granny,  or  the 
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dog'U  have  you ! "  and  she  wasn't  canght  that  time  neither.  They 
did  say  his  granny  was  a  witch  and  the  boy  did  know  where  she 
was  hid  in  a  bosh/  Now  the  counterpart  of  this  story  appears  in 
the  notes  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  Poems.  A  boy  there  offers  ii^ 
start  a  hare  if  the  sportsmen  will  give  him  a  guinea  and  the  black 
greyhound  to  hold.  The  guinea  was  paid  and  a  hare  started,  bat 
the  hounds  were  baffled  and  gave  up  the  chase,  when  one  of  the 
pasty  suddenly  cut  the  leash  which  held  the  black  greyhound.  At 
this  mischance  the  boy  lost  all  caution  and  all  reocdlectian,  and 
cried  out,  '  Huy,  mither,  rin !  hay,  rin,  ye  auld  witch,  if  ever  ye 
ran  i^  your  life  I  rin,  mither,  rin ! ' 

The  witch  stories  are  mostly  told  in  the  low  country,  while  on 
the  hillside  fismcy  takes  a  bolder  flight,  and  we  hear  of  phantom 
fires,  great  black  dogs,  mad  swine,  ghosts  'booming'  on   the 
mountain.     Some  bold  imbelievers  do  exist  among  us  certainly. 
There  is  old  Charlotte,  whose  mother  was  said  to  be  a  witch,  and 
she  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  appearances  at  the  ruined  abbey 
in  the  valley.     She  had  seen  none  on  them,  and  wasn't  afraid  to 
pass  it  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.      She  knows  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  herself  there.    But  as  a  rule  these  superstitions  have  a 
real  hold  on  the  people.    We  hear  of  them  firom  strong,  stalwart 
men,  shrewd  enough  in  things  of  this  world,  and  as  we  hear  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  land  of  dreams,  of  visions,  far  back  in  other 
centuries.    What  can  we  say,  what  think,  confironted  with  this 
perpetual  problem — conmion  sense,  and  almost  childish  hallucina- 
tions, combined  not  in  an  individual,  but  in  a  whole  race  ?    Have 
they  all  eaten  on  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 
Is  it  a  form  of  mental  disease?    Is  this  what  must  become  of  our 
dreams  and  of  our  visions  ?      '  Ye  inexplicable,  half-understood 
appearances,'  says  Charles  Lamb,  *  why  comes  in  reason  to  tear 
away  the  preternatural  mist,  bright  or  gloomy,  that  enshrouded 
you  ? '  and  we  are  half  unwilling  to  endeavour  to  account  fi^  what 
so  links  us  to  the  minds  of  other  days ;  half  unwilling  to  allow 
that  they  are  unreal,  phantastieal. 

H.  C.  Trollopb. 
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*  "IT Y  DEAR  Uncle  '  (writes  my  nephew  at  Swishborough),  *  I 
ilX  have  been  birched  again*  I  don't  mind  it,  merely  as  a 
swishing,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  beastly  shame.  You  write  in  the 
papers,  so  that  Brown  secundua  told  me  I  had  a  relation  who  was 
a  rotten  penicUiner^  but  I  said  you  were  a  littery  character,  like 
Guy  Boothby  and  Fergus  Hume,  but  the  other  fellows  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  you,  and  I  didn't  know  the  names  of  any  of 
your  books.  Anyway,  if  you  know  the  Editor  of  the  Pink  Un^  or 
?%6  Times,  I  wish  you  would  take  up  my  case,  for  it  is  a  lot  worse 
than  old  Dreyfus's,  and  ought  to  be  exposed.  And  we  all  think 
you  might  make  no  end  of  a  splash,  like  old  Zola,  by  taking  it 
up,  and  getting  it  into  Print,  if  you  can,  besides  it  would  make 
the  fellows  hear  of  you,  which  nobody  has  but  Brown  aecu/nduSy 
and  they  think  I  am  gdasirvgy  when  I  say  you  are  littery. 


'  You  see  it  was  like  this :  it  is  not  much  history  they  bother 
us  with,  but  I  am  on  the  Modem  Side — I  know  you  think  it  is 
Uni} — ^but  it  is  not  such  a  grind  as  Grreek.  So,  for  a  holiday  task^ 
I  had  to  write  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  a  Scotch  Johnny,  and, 
of  course,  I  didn't  look  at  it  till  the  last  day,  and  then  I  cribbed 

it  all  out  of  the  history  book,  by  a  fellow  called ,^  and  it  says 

in  the  Pre&ce,  that  '^  it  may  be  useful  to  the  higher  forms  of 
schools."  As  I  am  still  in  the  Lower  Fourth,  I  thought  it  safe  to- 
crib  firom ;  we  doing  Mrs.  Markham.  In  one  way  it  was  safe,  for 
old  Macnab  didn't  know  where  I  got  the  stuff,  out  of  a  printed 
book,  and  thought  I  was  rotting  him,  and  that  I  wrote  it  out  of 
pure  cheek.  And  he  said  there  ^^were  more  mistakes  in  my 
essay  than  the  words  admitted  of,"  and  he  lammed  it  into  me, 
and  yet  I  took  it  all  out  of  a  printed  book,  History  of  England^ 
published  by  a  sportsman  called  Arnold,  in  1895.    It  is  all  on 

*  I  omit  the  author's  name. 
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page  167,  and  yoa  can  look  it  up,  if  you  don't  believe  me.  I 
began  bj  saying  (of  coarse  cribbing  from  the  book)  that  the  Soots 
in  1297  *^  felt  that  their  king  and  nobles  had  betrayed  them  to 
the  foreigner — ^for  to  many  of  them,  notably  the  Highlanders,  the 
Galloway  men,  and  the  Welsh  of  Stmthclyde,  the  Englishman 
Btill  seemed  foreign.'* 

• 
^  Well,  that's  where  Macnab  had  me  first,  for  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  such  a  jolly  jnggins  (only  he  pnt  it  different)  as  to  think 
the  Highlanders  were  on  the  Scotch  side  in  the  row?  It  aeems 
they  were  not^  though  one  would  have  expected  it.  Then  be 
asked  me  why  on  earth  I  said  there  were  Welsh  in  Strathclyde, 
in  1297,  and  it  does  seem  rum,  if  you  look  at  the  map,  and  he 
said  not  a  word  of  Welsh  had  been  heard  in  Ayr,  or  Renfirew,  or 
Lanark  for  hundreds  of  years,  in  1297,  and  that  it  was  like  my 
cheek.    But  I  took  it  out  of  the  book. 


'  Then  I  put  in  (cribbing  irom  the  book),  ^^  In  the  autumn  of 
1297  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  West  Lowlands,  headed  by 
a  Stmthdyde  squire,  named  William  WaUace."  Macnab  gave  me 
three  for  that,  for  Wallace  wasn't  a  squire,  he  said,  and  he  lived 
in  Renfrewshire,  and  he  said  I  might  as  well  call  a  Berwickshire 
squire's  son  '^  a  laird  of  Bemida,"  and  the  insurrection  didn't  break 
out  in  autumn,  but  in  May.  Then  I  went  on  (still  cribbing,  I 
cribbed  the  whole  bag  of  tricks),  *'  He  had  been  wronged  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Lanark,  took  to  the  hills,  and  was  outlawed." 
Macnab  said  he — I  mean  Wallace — cut  the  sheriff's  throat,  and 
burned  the  town,  but  how  could  /  know  that,  it  isn't  in  the  book. 
Then  I  said  "  he  had  been  joined  by  none  of  the  Barons,"  mean- 
ing Wallace  hadn't,  for  the  book  said  so,  and  Macnab  asked  me  if 
the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  Sir  WilUam  Douglas  and  Robert 
Bruce  were  not  good  enough  Barons  for  me?  They  do  sound 
rather  baronial,  but  you  see  the  book  did  not  mention  them,  in 
fact  said  they  kept  out  of  the  scrimmage.  However,  they  were 
in  the  ruction,  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  too,  only  I  thought  the 
Scotch  were  Dissenters.  However  I  lay  low,  for  Macnab's  blood 
was  up  at  me ;  he  not  knowing  I  took  it  all  out  of  a  printed 
book. 

^  Next  I  said  that  the  English  general,  one  Warenne  (whom 
the  book  called  *'  The  Regent,"  and  I  caught  it  for  tto^),  «  marched 
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carelessly  out  of  Stirling  to  attack  Wallace,"  and  got  licked  on 
the  bridge,  and  '^  withdrew  into  Stirling."  Then  old  Macnab  said, 
*'  He  withdrew  into  Berwick,''  which,  it  seems,  is  a  good  long  way 
off.  Then  I  went  on,  cribbing  from  the  book,  '*  Wallace  and  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  were  proclaimed  wardens  of 
the  realm,"  and  then  Macnab  said,  "  Boy,  stop  that  unutterable 
nonsense !  Andrew  Murray,  Esquire,  was  not  Earl  of  Moray,  he 
was  killed  at  Stirling,  and  could  not  be  Warden  afterwards.  And 
don't  you  know  what  the  Seneschal  of  Scotland  means  ?  "  And  I 
didn't.  And  he  said  SevieacaUua,  or  Seneachalj  meant  Steward  of 
Scotland^  and  the  Steward  was  Sir  James  Stewart,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Queen's,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  Andrew  Murray, 
Esquire,  was  not  Earl  of  Moray,  his  father  being  alive,  anyhow, 
and  he  being  dead !  and  a  Murray  couldn't  be  a  Stewart,  and  that 
I  had  made  more  mistakes  than  the  words  admitted  of,  and  then 
he  swished  me,  and  I  sha'n't  go  cribbing  from  that  book  again, 
thank  you ! 

• 

*  The  book  may  be  "  useful  to  the  higher  forms  of  schools," 
but  it  does  not  pay  in  the  Lower  Fourth.  Now  what  I  say,  and 
all  the  fellows  say,  is,  that  one  should  not  be  licked  for  saying 
what  is  in  a  printed  book,  and  we  think  there  may  be  something 
against  it  in  Magna  Charta,  and,  anyway,  it  is  a  beastly  shame, 
and  if  you  don't  funk  getting  a  year,  like  old  Zola,  you  should 
put  it  in  print.  For  why  shouldn't  the  book  know  a  jolly  lot 
better  than  x)ld  Macnab?  and  either  Macnab  is  wrong,  or  the 
book,  and  somebody  should  be  pitched  into,  not  me,  not  that  / 
mind,  only  it  is  not  just.  I'm  jolly  glad  cricket  is  coming  in,  and 
you  said  you  would  give  me  a  Bat,  and  I  am  your  affectionate 
Nephew,  T.  Crib.' 

I  have  compared  the  passage  in  '  the  printed  book '  with  my 
nephew's  artless  statements,  and  I  must  side  with  the  severe  Mr. 
Macnab.  The  most  extraordinary  remark  is  'Wallace  and  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  were  proclaimed  Wardens 
of  the  realm.'  There  was  a  Sir  Andrew  de  Moray.  He  was  then 
in  the  Tower.  There  was  his  son,  Andrew^- Jde  Moray,  Esquire. 
He  fell  at  Stirling  (September  11,  1297).  ITiere  was  a  baljy  of 
Andrew's,  but  he  was  not  yet  bom.  None  of  these  can  have  been 
warden  just  after  September  11,  1297.  None  of  them  was  an 
earl.    None  of  them  was  a  Stewart.    None  but  a  Stewart  could 
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be  ^  Seneschal  of  Scotland.'  No ;  I  don't  wonder  that  my  kins- 
man suffered.  But  if  any  historian  will  compare  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Andrew  Stewart,  Esquire,  with  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  Andrew  Stewart,  Esquire,  he  will,  perhaps,  begin  to 
think  that  something  is  wrong,  somewhere,  in  document  1178, 
volume  ii.,  of  Mr.  Bain's  calendar.  Perhaps  the  British  jury 
which  decided  that  Andrew  Murray  died  on  September  11,  1297, 
at  Stirling,  meant  that  he  died  at  Falkirk,  which  would  make 
everything  plain  sailing.  For,  in  £Btct,  two  documents  represent 
Andrew  as  being  alive  a  month  or  two  after  September  11,  though 
they  do  not  call  him  Warden  of  Scotland. 


Almost  evety  one  is  interested  in  dreams,  and  so  MUe. 
ManacSine's  book  on  ^ Sleep'  should  be  popular.^  The  lady  is 
vastly  learned,  and  if  we  do  not  know  what  'anabolism'  and 
'  parabolism '  mean,  we  can  study  her  anecdotes.  She  does  not 
deal  in  dreams  that  are  fulfilled,  so  our  amusement  is  not  to  be 
called  superstitious  and  degrading.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
deliciously  scientific  to  learn  that  our  ancestors  ^  floated  and  swam 
before  they  had  legs,'  and  that  when  we  dream  of  flying,  our 
dreams  may  be  '  some  faint  atavistic  echo  firom  the  primeval  sea,' 
wherein  we  did  not  fly.  This  is  not  superstitious,  but  it  sounds 
uncommonly  like  what  our  ancestors  with  legs  called  Fudge. 
However  the  lady  only  quotes  the  opinion. 


Seeing  pictures  with  shut  eyes  when  one  is  half  asleep  is  a 
pleasant  pastime,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  thought  healthy. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  pictures  usually  do  not  represent  known 
places  or  Ceu^s,  though  they  certainly  do  so  occasionally.  Often 
the  faces  begin  by  being  pretty,  and  then  shift  into  eveiy  sort  of 
ugliness.  Miss  Manac^ine  finds  it  so  herself.  Probably  other 
anglers  besides  myself  know  what  it  is  to  feel  a  bite  (firom  a  fish), 
or  a  tug,  when  just  filling  asleep,  and  to  wake  themselves  by 
striking.  The  natives  of  Melanesia  angle  for  flying  fish,  tying  the 
line  to  one  of  their  toes.  They  know  this  nocturnal  bite  and 
have  a  word  for  it ;  they  think  it  is  a  kind  of  ghost  of  a  tug  or 
rise,  so  Dr.  Godrington  says.  Of  course  they  must  use  one  of 
those  light  floating  lines,  or  blow  lines,  which  are  employed  by 
the  degraded  beings  who  fish  with  the  natural  May  fly. 

»  Walter  Scott. 
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Our  author  thinks  that  we  only  dream  of  important  events 
^hen  we  have  ceased  to  think  about  them  much.  What  she  says 
is  that  *  they  only  enter  the  psychic  life  of  sleep  when  they  have 
tseased  to  occupy  acutely  the  waking  consciousness/  but  really,  it 
is  as  easy  to  write  plain  English.  Probably  we  cannot  lay  down  a 
general  law.  Dickens  dreamed  of  a  dead  friend  every  night  regu- 
larly, [from  the  day  of  her  decease,  for  a  long  time.  On  our 
author's  theory  he  should  only  have  begun  to  dream  of  her  as  his 
OTief  abated. 

• 

Out  of  381  dreams  by  six  young  American  girls,  29  per  cent, 
were  nice,  57  per  cent,  were  horrid.  The  proportion  can  be  ex- 
plained in  one  word :  PIE.  Conceive  taking  statistics  of  the 
<lreams  of  60  imbeciles,  50  normal  women,  125  criminals,  and  43 
ladies  of  no  character.  How  can  the  learned  philosopher  trust  the 
evidence  of  idiots  and  so  forth,  when  we  all  'lie  like  dentists' 
about  our  dreams  ?  I  dreamed  lately  that  the  Emperor  of  France 
was  restored,  and  that  his  moustached  comrades  all  smelt  dread- 
fully of  cognac.  Any  Restoration  is  agreeable  to  my  sentiments, 
and  I  said  '  Sire,  restore  the  Pope ! '  But  the  raffishness  of  his 
jMajesty's  retinue,  in  my  vision,  was  unspeakable.  Now,  that  is 
true,  but  I  would  not  believe  it  if  an  idiot,  burglar,  or  lady  of  no 
repute  told  me  the  anecdote. 

• 

There  is  still  honour  among  men.  Some  months  ago,  I  sent 
certain  little  objects  to  half  a  dozen  crystal  gazers,  amateurs  of 
course.  Only  one  spotted  the  tragedy  connected  with  the  objects, 
but  one  other,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  knew  the  story. 
He  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  pretending  to  have  had  a 
veracious  picture  in  a  glass  ball.  Just  think  of  the  temptation ! 
But  he  was  a  sportsman,  and  the  instinct  of  sport  was  stronger 
than  the  love  of  a  practical  joke. 


Many  idiots  do  not  dream  at  all.  But  what  idiots  they  must 
be  not  to  pretend  that  they  do !  *  A  very  deep  sleep  does  not 
permit  of  dreams,'  says  our  author.  This  is  manifestly  incorrect. 
People  who  move,  walk,  and  talk  in  their  dreams,  do  not  remember 
these  dreams,  yet  they  demonstrably  were  dreaming.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  remember  the  dreams  in  which  they  do  not 
walk  or  talk.    I  think  I  lately  published  here  the  story  of  a  lady 
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known  to  me,  who,  being  awake,  held  a  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  talldng  in  his  sleep.    Next  day  he  remembered  \ 
nothing  of  his  dream,  though  in  the  dream  he  gave  informatiKm,  > 
confirmed  by  next  day's  newspaper,  about  an  event  oonoeming  s 
person  absolutely  unknown  to  him,  even  by  name.     This  is  only 
one  example  of  the  fact  that  dreams  are  possible  in  deep  sleep,  but 
are  not  remembered.    People  pun  in  dreams :  witness  the  lady. 
known  to  me,  who  met  another  lady,  to  her  unknown.     '  My  name/ 
said  the  stranger,  '  is  as  if  you  had  a  hare  running  about,  and  I 
asked  you  to  let  me  fasten  it  to  something.' 

'  Oh  Laetitia  Harrop  ! '  said  my  fiiend  in  her  dream.  (Expla- 
nation, offered  with  regret,  ^  Let  I  tie  a  hare  up.*) 

When  awake,  my  friend  is  of  blameless  character,  and  incapable 
of  punning.  But  I  really  cannot  believe,  with  our  author,  that 
my  friend  had  a  primeval  ancestor,  who  made  bad  puns,  or  thst 
'  in  our  dreams  we  live  over  again  what  our  ancestors  felt  and 
thought.'    This  appears  to  be  a  form  of  scientific  superstition. 

• 

If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  says,  that '  the  dramatic  power 
of  a  dunce  in  dreaming  exceeds  that  which  is  displayed  by  the  most 
imaginative  writer  in  his  waking  state,'  we  can  only  e^lain  the 
fact  on  the  mystic  theory  of  Karl  du  Prel.  But  I  don't  believe  it. 
Were  it  true,  imaginative  writers  would  hire  dunces  to  dream  for 
them.  Our  author  tells  the  old,  old,  son,  dead  father,  dream,  and 
lost  title  deed's  tale,  and  quotes  it  from  Macario.  It  is  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  a  modem  Border  version  is  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
about  Butherford  of  Bowland.  It  cannot  be  always  happening, 
and  I  fiEmcy  it  is  a  myth,  but  Sir  Walter's  is  far  the  best  form  of 
the  yam. 

• 

We  are  to  have  a  new  Bible,  the  *  Polychrome  Bible.'  *  If  the 
People  are  to  get  the  most  possible  from  the  Bible,  they  miist  have 
it  in  modem  idiomatic  English.'  I  hope  they  will  like  it  in  modem 
English,  say  newspaper  English.  The  type  will  be  in  lots  of 
colours.  '  In  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  People  for  more  light  upon 
the  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  the  distinctive  polychrome  feature 
was  devised  ....  The  People  have  a  right  to  know  the  results 
of  these  studies,' — Biblical  studies.  (Advt.)  Certainly  the  people 
has  a  right  to  know,  but  the  people  can  only  know  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  reading  a  great  many  books  of  a  tedious  character, 
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fall  of  arguments  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  people,  not  being 
Oriental  scholars,  or  logically  minded,  cannot  possibly  estimate 
at  their  true  valae.  There  is  no  more  a  people's  path  than 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning.  The  translators  are  men  of 
learning,  I  gladly  admit,  and  the  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours 
And  bright  up-to-date  English  may  attract  the  people.  The 
people  may  buy  a  Polychrome  Bible,  in  twenty  parts,  at  from 
-five  to  ten  shillings  a  part,  and  I  hope  the  spelling  is  not  to 
be  American.  But  if  the  people,  or  any  one,  thinks  that  the 
riddle  of  Biblical  criticism  is  mastered,  I  congratulate  it,  or 
him,  on  inexperience  of  misfortune.  It  hath  been  my  lot,  lately, 
to  read  a  good  deal  of  Biblical  criticism,  made  in  Grermany.  The 
method  is  simple,  and  Teutonic.  You  have  a  theory,  you  accept 
the  evidence  of  the  sacred  writers  as  far  as  it  suits  your  theory,  and, 
when  it  does  not  suit,  you  say  that  the  inconvenient  passage  is  an 

*  interpolation.'  It  fMiBi  be,  for,  if  not,  what  becomes  of  your 
theory  ?  So  you  print  the  inconvenient  passage  in  green,  I  suppose, 
or  what  not,  and  then  the  people  knows  all  about  it.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  examples  may  find  them  in  Professor  Bobertson's 
Early  Religion  of  larad  (pp.  146-148,  205).*  I  know  this  game 
well !  The  Grermans  have  played  it  with  Homer  till  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which  has  not  been  denounced 
as  an  *  interpolation,'  because  it  does  not  fit  somebody's  theory. 
This  may  be  *  criticism,'  but  it  is  not  business — no,  not  if  it  is 
printed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.     If  the  people  really 

*  wants  to  know,'  if  *  the  cry  of  the  people  is  for  more  light,'  let  the 
people  begin  by  reading  Professor  Bobertson's  book,  where  they 
will  find  common  sense,  regard  for  evidence  and  for  logic,  and  a 
disconcerting  sense  of  humour.  Then  they  can  go  on  to  Stade, 
and  I  hope  they  will  find  him  as  comic  a  logician  as  I  do. 

A  reader  who  is  not  an  Oriental  scholar  (as  I  am  none)  has  no 
locus  standi  as  a  critic  of  Biblical  critics,  where  questions  of 
language  arise.  But  when  the  Teutonic  judges  of  the  Old 
Testament  wander  into  Anthropology,  as  they  often  do,  then  one 
knows  where  to  have  them.  The  people,  of  course,  does  not 
know  where  to  have  them,  and  is  likely  to  swallow  their  state- 
ments about  'Animism'  and  'Fetishism,'  and  so  on.  For 
instance,  they  dispute  as  to  Jehovah's  name  being 

>  Blackwood,  1S92. 
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Indo-GrermaDic 

(Assyrian 

(Babylonian 
Egyptian 
Kenite 
Canaanite. 

Is  it  ^  the  Indo-Germanic  root,  div ' ; 

or  Armenian,  Astvat ; 
or  Babylonian,  Ja^h ; 

iJoA  (Moon  God!) 
or  Egyptian  or 

JVifci  pu  nvJe  (translated)  ; 

or,  is  the  name  of  Hebrew  origin  ?     *  The  People  have  a  right  to 
know.'    But  nobody  knows. 


This  pastime  has  long  been  played  with  names  like  Athene 
or  Artemis.  '  The  People  have  a  right  to  know  the  results  of 
these  studies.'  There  are  no  resolts!  Nobody  is  one  whit 
the  wiser.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
Biblical  criticism.  But  if  the  people  thinks  it  safe  to  swallow 
the  variegated  theories  made  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
or  America,  the  people  is  wrong,  and  one  can  only  say  popvius 
wit  decipi.  What  can  we  make  of  criticism  when  one  leader 
(Stade)  says  that  Israel  was  never  in  Egypt,  and  another  leader 
(Wellhausen)  says  that  Israel  was  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  as  if  Principal 
Bhys  vowed  that  the  English  came  from  Caithness,  or  never 
came  at  aU,  while  Mr.  Freeman  maintains  that  the  English 
came  from  the  Continent.  The  Egyptian  bondage  was  the 
comer-stone  of  Hebrew  history.  One  famous  critic  takes  it 
away,  another  leaves  it  standing,  and  the  people  may  toss  up 
for  it.  These  are  the  ^  results '  for  which  the  people  is  supposed 
to  be  yelling!  I  have  actually  observed  a  critic  maintaining 
that  the  ideas  of  the  Decalogue  must  be  much  later  than  Moses. 
They  are  the  ideas  of  the  untutored  Australian  black  fellow, 
who  is  certainly  not  a  marvel  of  modernity 


This  is  not  written  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  the 
interests  of  ordinary  common  sense.  It  is  just  as  provoking  to 
see  Homer  or  Herodotus  pulled  about  by  German  *  ingenuity '  as 
to  see  the  Bible  treated  in  the  same  way.     But  the  people  are 
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not '  a  hollering  and  a  bellering '  for  a  Polychrome  Iliad.  They 
let  the  criticism  of  Homer  go  by ;  they  do  not  care  for  Homer. 
For  the  Bible  they  do  care,  and  one  can  only  repeat '  Do  not 
swallow  theories  because  they  are  German.'  Polychrome  print  is 
no  argument. 


I  take  from  Professor  Robertson  an  example  of  the  critical 
method.  Amos  the  Prophet  lived,  I  presume,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  He,  according  to  criticism,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  vmtera  in  Israel.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  problem  of  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  writing,  Amos  says  soTnething  (ch.  v.  2«o). 
What  he  means  *  the  People  have  a  right  to  know,*  but,  as  Sbut  as 
the  translation  goes,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  what  he  means. 
In  tactj  nobody  can  make  sense  of  the  passage.  However,  some 
critics  suppose  it  to  imply  that  the  Israelites,  during  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  were  convinced  idolaters.  This  they  accept 
as  an  historical  statement  of  &ct.  But,  by  their  own  theory,  the 
affidr  of  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  if  ever  there  was  such  an 
affair  at  all,  which  they  doubt,  occurred  some  five  centuries  before 
Amos  his  time — and  there  was  no  writing  wherein  to  record  the 
circumstances.  Yet,  as  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  were  steady 
idolaters,  in  these  remote  ages,  is  pleasant  to  the  critics,  they 
decide,  first,  that  this  is  what  Amos  means,  and,  next,  that  on  this 
point  Amos  is  a  competent  authority.  This  is  as  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  Venerable  Bede  was  a  good  authority  for  some  event  that 
occurred,  or  did  not  occur,  in  Kintyre  about  300  a.d.  '  It  is 
somewhat  peculiar,'  says  Professor  Sobertson,  '  to  find  writers  who 
tell  us  that  there  was  no  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  at  all 
accepting  the  testimony  of  Amos  in  regard  to  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  a  time  which  he  so  precisely  defines ' — that  is,  the  said 
apocryphal  forty  years.  The  joke  is  that  critics  differ  even  as  to 
whether  Amos  is  talking  in  the  past  or  the  future  tense.  The  poor 
prophet  is  also  supposed  to  be  speaking  both  unhistorically  and 
also  as  a  good  historical  authority  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We 
would  all  like  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  better  than  we 
do,  but  we  certainly  shall  not  understand  it  at  all  if  we  go  blindly 
after  criticism  of  this  highly  consistent  and  logical  description. 
However,  the  Polychrome  Editors  may  do  better.  What  makes  an 
Englishman  ill  is  the  obviously  American  advertisement  about  the 
cry  of  the  people  and  the  people's  right  to  know  what  nobodv 
knows.     This  kind  of  thing  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion,  e 
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very  polychrome  opinion  it  is.  No  ooLour-box  wonld  contain  pig- 
ments enough  to  print  the  contending  opinions  of  critics  withal, 
if  one  offered  a  polychrome  mannal  of  criticism. 


« 


Concerning  cats,  Mr.  Walt-er  Pollock  tells  me  that  catasthma 
is  a  recognised  malady,  like  hay-fever,  and  that  people  may  acqnire 
it  from  the  contiguity  of  cats,  even  when  cats  are  not  known, 
through  any  normal  channel  of  sense,  to  be  present.  One  often 
knows  when  a  dog  is  in  the  room,  or  has  been  there,  without 
deriving  infonnation  from  the  eyes  or  ears.  Mr.  Pollock  adds  the 
story  of  a  percipient  who  is  '  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  beasts  and 
birds,  including  caJtj^^  by  will.  But  she  cannot  gratify  that  will 
as  to  cats.  She  called  on  me  one  day  in  London.  I  knew  of  her 
peculiarity  in  this  way,  and,  expecting  her  call,  had  turned  the 
cats  out.  She  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  room  when  she 
showed  every  symptom,  very  marked, of  ^^  hay-fever" — stxeaming 
eyes,  violent  sneezing,  Und  It  tremMemerd.  I  took  it  for  hay-fever 
and  offered  remedies,  but  she  said,  ^'  I'm  very  sorry,  for  you  know 
I  love  all  animals ;  but  I'm  sure  there's  a  cat  in  the  room."  There 
was  one,  that  had  slunk  back  and  hidden  itself  under  the  sofa 
where  she  was  sitting.^ 


This  is  proof  of  cataathraay  but  what  one  wants  proof  of  is  an 
undefined  horror  caused  by  the  presence,  not  normally  known,  of 
a  cat  in  the  room. 


Andrew  Lano. 
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